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Veneris^  17*"  die  Mau^  1844. 

Ordered, — ^That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  objects,  results,  and 
present  position  of  Art  Unions,  how  far  they  are  affected  by  existing  Laws,  and  what  are 
the  most  expedient  and  practicable  means  to  place  them  on  a  safe  and  permanent  basis,  and 
to  render  them  most  subsenrient  to  the  improvement  and  diffusion  of  Art  through  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  the  Community,  and  to  report  thereon  to  this  House. 


Veneris^  %^  die  MaU,  1844. 
Committee  nominated : 

Mr.  Wise. 

Viscount  Palmerston. 
Mr.  Solicitor  General. 
Mr.  Ewart. 
Mr.  Escott. 
Mr.  Barinff  Wall. 
Viscount  Adare. 
Mr.  Hayter, 

Ordered, — ^That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Records. 

Ordered, — ^That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  said  Committee. 


Mr.  Plumptre. 

Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe. 

Mr.  Liddell. 

Mr.  Ridley  Colbome. 

Mr.  William  Mackenzie. 

Sir  Charles  Lemon. 

Mr.  M'Geachy. 


Martis^  25"*  die  Februarii,  1845. 
Committee  re-appointed. 


Mercuriif  26*^  die  Febncarii,  1845. 
Committee  nominated : 


Mr.  Wise. 

Viscount  Palmerston. 
Mr.  Solicitor  General. 
Mr.  Ewart. 
Mr.  Escott. 
Mr.  Baring  Wall. 
Viscount  Adare. 
Mr.  Plumptre. 

Ordered, — ^That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers^  and  Records. 
Ordered,-— Tb  AT  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  said  Committee. 


M  r.  Thomas  Duncombe. 
Mr.  Ridley  Colbome* 
Mr.  William  Mackenzie. 
Sir  Charles  Lemon. 
Mr.  M'Geachy. 
Mr.  Mackinnon. 
Sir  William  Clay 


Martis,  w''  die  Martiiy  1845. 

Ordered,— That  the  Minutes  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Art  Unions^  in  the  last  Session^  be  laid  before  this  House. 


Mercurii^  12**  die  Martii,  1845. 

Ord«*ed,— That  Mr.  Plumptre  be  discharged  from  further  attendance  on  the  Committee, 
and  that  Mr.  Dodd  be  added  thereto. 


Martis,  5'  die  Augusti,  1845. 

Ordered,— That  the  Commiteee  have   power  to  report  Observations,  together  with 
Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  them,  to  The  House. 
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APPENDIX P-  289 
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REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  consider  the  Objects,  Results, 
and  present  Position  of  Art  Ukiqhs  ;  how  far  they  are  affected  by  existing 
Laws,  and  what  are  the  most  expedient  and  practicable  Means  to  plaee  them 
on  a  safe  and  permanent  Basis,  and  to  render  them  most  subservient  to  the 
Improvement  and  Diffiision  of  Art  through  the  different  Classes  of  the 

Community ; Have  considered  the  Matters  to  them  referred,  and  have 

agreed  to  the  following  REPORT  :— 

YOUR  Committee  regarding  the  questions  entrusted  to  their  examination  as 
falling  under  three  heads,  have  pursued  their  inquiries  in  the  same  order, 
and  now  present  their  results,  classified  in  the  same  manner,  to  Tour  Honourable 
House.  Under  the  Jirst  is  comprised  all  information  they  have  been  enabled 
to  collect  relative  to  the  constitution,  working,  and  effects  of  Art  Unions  on  the 
interests  of  Artists  and  Art ;  under  the  second  such  information  on  the  actual 
state  of  the  Law  in  their  regard  as  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  procure ;  under 
the  third  such  remedies  as,  in  their  opinion,  may  usefully  and  practicallv  exempt 
them  from  an  effect  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  intended  by  the  Legis- 
lature, and  suggestions  on  what  conditions  and  in  what  manner  they  may,  with 
advantage  to  Art  and  the  Public,  be  henceforth  placed  on  a  safe  and  perma- 
nent basis ;  in  other  words,  offering  to  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature  and 
Government,  and  of  these  bodies  themselves,  without  intaiding  to  impose  them 
as  regulations,  several  recommendations,  the  fruit  of  opinions  and  facts  stated  to 
them  in  the  course  of  their  investigations,  which  they  are  disposed  to  think  will 
materially  conduce  (if  adopted)  to  the  benefit  of  those  institutions,  and  wh^t  is 
more  important,  will  render  them  more  subservient  to  the  improvement  and 
diffusion  of  Art  through  the  different  classes  of  the  community. 

I.  Objects,  present  Position,  and  Results  of  Art  Unions. 

There  are  several  Art  Unions,  suggested  by  and  modelled  on  those  of 
Germany,  distributed  over  the  United  Kingdom  both  in  the  capital  and  the 
provinces,  differing  in  their  constitution  and  operations,  but  proposing  to  them* 
selves  the  same  objects,  and  carrying  tbem  into  execution  with  various  results. 
The  most  conspicuous  are  those  of  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh,  to  which 
may  be  added  the  Eastern  Counties  or  Norwich,  the  Midland  or  Royal  Birming- 
ham, the  South  Western  or  Plymouth,  the  Northern  or  York  in  England ;  in 
Ireland  the  Belfast ;  in  Scotland  the  Glasgow,  &c.  &c.  Your  Committee  havfe 
carefully  examined  the  regulations  a^d  operations  of  each,  and  compared  them, 
as  far  as  they  were  enabled,  with  other  similar  societies  abroad* 

The  London  Art  Union  was  founded  in  the  year  1837.  It  had  been  preceded 
by  an  attempt  to  establish  a  society  of  a  similar  description  ;  which,  for  various 
jeasons,  does  not  appear  to^  have  succeeded.  By  some  its  failure  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  nature  of  its*canstitution  (the  choice  of  the  paintings  distributed 
.as  prizes  was  confided  to  a  committee),  by  others  to  the  feeble  interest  then  takeiL 
in  such  associations.  The  constitution  of  this  Society,  as  detailed  in  the  Evi^ 
dence  and  documents  before  us,  consists  of  the  voluntary  association  of  a  numbet 
of  individuals,  contributing,  by  subscriptions  and  otherwise,  for  an  induce* 
xnent  offered  them,  to  the  promotion  of  Art  This  inducement  is  a  certain 
number  of  prizes,  distributable  by  lottery,  in  money,  on  the  condition  of  the 
money  so  obtained  being  applied  to  the  purchase  of  painting  from  any  of  the 
five  following  exhibitions,  that  of  the  Royal  Academy,  of  the  British  Institution, 
of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  and  of  the  Old  and  New  Societies  of  Water 
Colours;  in  addition  each  subscriber  is  entii^ed  to  an  engraving  from  the  work 
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of  some  living  British  artist,  the  selection  of  the  engraver,  and  the  subject, 
being  left  to  the  choice  of  the  governing  Council.  During  the  last  year  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  these  prizes  and  distributions ;  bronzes,  from  the  works 
of  British  artists,  on  a  small  scale,  have  been  allotted  as  prizes,  and  a  volume  of 
compositions  in  outline,  the  production  of  a  British  artist,  been  distributed  to 
subscribers,  besides  the  usual  engraving.  Should  the  funds  of  the  Society  allow, 
these  arrangements  (it  is  intended)  are  to  be  continued  and  enlarged. 

The  object  which  the  "  London  Art  Union"  professes  to  have  in  view,  is  the 
encouragement  of  Art  in  all  its  departments,  limited,  of  course,  by  the  means 
at  its  disposal,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  acts.  It  promotes  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  architecture,  within  certain  bounds.  Music  is  excluded. 
To  all  branches  of  painting  its  aid  is  extended :  landscape,  still  life,  domestic 
subjects,  are  severally  encouraged :  even  portrait,  though  scarcely  within  its 
view,  is  not  formally  set  aside.  Its  patronage  of  sculpture  is  restricted  by  the 
costliness  of  the  material,  but  it  aims  at  exciting  a  love  and  appreciation  of  sculp- 
tural design.  Hence  its  purchase  and  allotment  of  bronzes,  casts,  medals,  com- 
positions in  outline,  &c.  Engraving  in  all  its  forms,  witli  preference,  however, 
for  line  engraving,  but  exclusion  of  none  (means  are  now  taking  to  extend  the 
operations  of  the  Society  to  wood  engraving  and  etching),  is  the  great  object  of 
its  care.  To  High  Art,  however,  its  attention  is  stated  to  be  more  particularly 
directed,  with  the  view  of  inspiring  a  corresponding  devotion  to  its  culture  and 
appreciation  of  its  excellencies  amongst  the  different  classes  of  the  community. 

The  constitution  of  the  "  London  Art  Union"  is  simple.  The  Society  consists 
of  a  body  of  subscribers,  governed  by  a  Council  originally  chosen  by  the  first 

{>romoters,  since  confirmed  by  the  acquiescence  of  the  contributors,  and  who,  with 
ittle  change,  are  the  same  who  exercise  their  functions  to  the  pi*e8ent  day.  It 
is  not  very  clearly  determined  whether  the  subscribers  possess  the  power  of 
removing.  They  have  not  exercised  it ;  no  case  has  presented  itself  for  its 
exercise.  Vacancies,  as  they  chance  to  occur,  are  filled  up  by  the  body  itself. 
This  has  not  been  determined  by  any  express  law,  but  seems  the  result  of  a 

?ractice  which  has  met  with  at  least  the  tacit  approval  of  the  members.  The 
Council  comprehends  many  distinguished  names,  high  in  public  life,  and  in  the 
several  professions.  There  are  no  artists  amongst  them,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Barry :  not  in  consequence  of  any  special  regulation,  but  from  a  reluctance, 
it  would  seem,  to  involve  them  in  any  contention  or  imputation  contingent  on 
the  exercise  of  their  fimctions  in  respect  to  Artists  or  Art.  It  appears  that  the 
high  character  and  good  conduct  of  the  Council  has  left  these  questions  in  abey- 
ance, there  being  little  doubt  that  were  any  well-grounded  complaint  to  arise, 
the  subscribers  would  adopt  measures  for  their  immediate  remedy  and  future 
prevention.  To  the  Council  is  entrusted  the  whole  management,  nnancial  and 
directorial,  of  the  affairs  of  the  Art  Union,  with  the  qbligation,  however,  of  sub- 
mitting their  accounts,  and  a  statement  of  their  proceedings  during  the  year,  to 
the  annual  meeting.  The  annual  meeting  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  confir- 
mation. The  Council  meets  weekly,  has  the  power  of  making  bye-laws  not 
inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  organization  of  the  Society,  and  of  appoint- 
ing officers.  Its  affairs  are  conducted  by  an  honorary  secretary,  and  an  assistant- 
secretary  and  treasurer.  The  President  of  the  Institution  is  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge.     There  are  three  Vice-Presidents. 

The  "  Royal  Birmingham  Art  Union,*'  and  indeed  the  other  Art  Unions  of 
England,  differ  little  from  that  of  London  in  their  objects  or  constitution,  if 
we  are  to  judge  from  their  several  prospectuses  and  reports,  and  other  evidence 
placed  before  us.  They  all  profess  to  recognizie  as  their  end  the  encouragement 
of  Art  in  all  its  departments,  but  especially  of  Hig^  Art,  with,  however,  certain 
restrictions  arising  out  of  their  particular  position,  and  with  special  appliot* 
tipns  demanded  by  their  industrial  and  other  peculiarities.  In  the  prospectus 
of  the  Birmingham  Union,  for  instance,  the  necessity  of  keeping  in  view  die 
applications  of  Art  to  Manufactures  is  insisted  on ;  and  in  accordance  with  this 
object,  it  is  proposed  this  year  to  give  prizes  for  the  best  works  in  bronze,  &c. 
connected  with  the  immediate  manufactures  of  Birmingham.  These  several 
Societies  have  each  their  Council,  constituted  much  in  the  same  way,  and 
with  the  same  powers  and  functions  as  those  of  London.  Like  it,  they  allocate 
money  prizes  by  lottery,  on  the  condition  of  purchasing  paintings  to  the'ftill 
amount  of  their  respective  prizes,  the  selection  being  also  left  to  the  choice 
of  the  prizeholder.    Their  general  arrangements  are  all  formed  on  the  same 
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-model,  and  were  it  not  that  they  have  no  direct  or  formal  connexion,  they 
might  be  considered  as  branches  of  the  same  parent  institution. 

The  operations  of  these  several  Societies,  in  pursuance  of  their  common 
object,  will  best  appear  from  their  periodical  reports,  and  the  additional  docu- 
ments and  evidence  placed  before  Your  Committee.  From  these  it  results,  that 
in  those  of  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh  especiallv,  there  have  been  displayed 
great  zeal  and  activity,  accompanied  in  general  by  judgment,  and  followed  by 
encouraging  effects.  In  the  "  London  Art  Union "  these  eflPects  have  been 
exhibited  on  the  largest  scale.  In  the  year  1837  the  amount  of  its  subscrip- 
ti<ms  did  not  exceed  489/.  6  s.;  in  the  year  1844,  not  more  than  eight  years 
afterwards,  it  had  reached  14,292  Z.  12  5.  In  the  year  1837  the  sum  expended 
in  pictures  (to  which  purchases  were  still  confined)  was  385/.  9 «.;  embracing, 
in  fact,  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  Union,  exclusive  of  some  small  allow* 
ances  for  management.  In  1843  (when  the  amount  of  subscription  was 
12,344/.  7  s.)  the  expenditure  amounted  to  10,438  /.  4  s.  for  Works  of  Art,  thus 
allocated:  pictures,  7,856 /.  12 «. ;  casts,  50/.;  bronzes,  409/.;  medals,  100/.; 
premiums  for  compositions  in  outline,  120  /. ;  engraving,  1,900  L  12  s.  6d.:  the 
number  of  engravings  distributed  amounting  to  11,800,  of  other  Works  of  Art 
to  386.  In  1844,  the  present  year,  there  has  not  yet  been  a  distribution  of 
prizes  for  the  purchase  of  paintings,  and  no  money  has  been  applied  to  the 
execution  of  casts;  but  400/.  has  been  expended  in  bronzes,  100  /.  in  medals, 
60/.  in  premiums  for  compositions  in  outline,  1,660  /.  in  engravings,  to  which 
may  be  added  1,780  /.,  giving  a  total  already  of  4,000  /. ;  13,800  sets  of  com- 
positions in  outline  have  been  struck  off,  and  13,800  prints  are  also  due  to 
subscribers.  I'his  presents  a  large  sum,  and  it  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have 
been  judiciously  expended.  The  expenses  of  management  are  not  exorbitant : 
the  total  receipt  in  1843  was  12,344/.  7^.,  of  which  10,435/.  4  s.  was  applied 
to  Works  of  Art,  leaving,  for  agency  and  management,  1,909/.  35.  The  Council 
receives  no  advantage,  except,  perhaps,  a  preference  in  the  choice  of  the  annual 
engraving.  The  augmentation  of  the  number  of  subscribers  has  been  com- 
mensurate  with  other  progress,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  not 
BO  continue ;  for  though  it  fell  off  in  1843,  it  has  increased  in  this  year  to  13,613. 
A  similar  or  even  greater  increase  has  been  observed  abroad.  The  Union  has 
^ready  300  honorary  provincial  agents  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Colonies. 

The  manner  in  which  the  money  for  the  purchase  of  paintings,  fcc.  has  been 
applied,  furnishes  data  by  which  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  the  operations  of  the 
London  Art  Union  on  specific  departments  of  Art.  In  the  table  handed  in  by 
Mr.  Godwin,  the  honorary  secretary,  taking  the  two  years,  1837  and  1844,  as 
the  two  extremes,  and  looking  to  the  division  of  the  purchases  amongst  the 
several  exhibitions  already  referred  to,  it  appears  that  the  Royal  Academy 
received  in  1837,  205/^  and  in  1844,  3,331/.  13^.;  the  Society  of  British 
Artists  in  1837, 185  /.  2  «.,  and  in  1844,  1,647  /. ;  the  British  Institution  in  1837, 
nothing,  in  1844, 1,208  /. ;  the  Water-colour  Society  iii  1837,  9  /.  9  5.,  in  1843, 
«05  /.  9*. ;  the  New  Water-colour  Society  in  1837,  37  /.  12*.,  in  1843,  675  /.  1  s. 
The  classification  of  the  paintings  purchased  is  not  less  interesting  and  instructive. 
The  aggregate  amount  expended  for  figure  subjects  in  1837  distributed  amongst 
the  five  exhibitions  was,  for  the  Royal  Academy,  100/.;  for  the  Society  of  British 
Artists,  0;  for  the  British  Institution,  0;  for  the  Society  of  Water  Colours,  0; 
for  the  New  Society  of  Water  Colours,  0.  In  1843,  for  the  same  class  of  sub- 
jects, the  Royal  Academy  received  2,146  l.lOs.;  the  Society  of  British  Artists, 
1,045/.;  the  British  Institution,  492/.  12*.;  the  Society  of  Water  Colours, 
127  /. ;  the  New  Water  Colours,  228  /.  18^.,  making  a  total  for  figure  subjects 
in  the  last  year  of  3,990/.  16  s.  Landscape  appears  to  have  been  not  less 
iavoured:  in  1837  the  Royal  Academy  received  for  landscape  subjects,  70/.; 
the  British  Artists',  171  /. ;  the  British  Institution,  0 ;  the  Water  Colours, 
91.  9  s.;  the  New  Water  Colours,  85/.  In  1843,  the  Royal  Academy  received 
9771.  15s.;  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  1,365/.;  the  British  Institution, 
602  /.  15  5. ;  the  Society  of  Water  Colours,  552/.  17s. ;  the  New  Society  of  Water 
Colours,  367  L  5s.;  giving  a  total  of  3,814/.  2  5.,  nearly  equal  to  that  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  figure  subjects,  and  both  exclusive  of  any  sums  applied  by 
subscribers  in  the  purchase  of  paintings  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  their 
respective  prizes.  The  sums  expended  in  the  purchase  of  paintings  much  exceed 
those  expended  in  the  execution  of  engravipgs :  7,855/.  12 «.  was  the  amount 
allocated  to  paintings  in  1843;  1,900/.  12 «.  to '  engravings.     No  per-centa^e 
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is  yet  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  and  presenting  a  painting  to  any 
National  Institution,  though  the  opinions  of  artists  have  been  taken  upon  the 
Godwin,  368.373.  Subject.  The  amount  yet  given  for  any  single  prize  does  not  exceed  400  L ;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  suggestions  of  subscribers,  a  disposition  is  evinced  to 
apply  to  such  purpose  a  larger  sum. 

The  encouragement  of  composition  in  outline  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  It  was 
first  thought  of  in  1848,  but  not  more  than  100/.  was  expended  on  the  experi- 
ment. The  same  observation  may  be  extended  to  bronzes  and  medals,  409 1. 
being  applied  to  the  former,  lOoZ.  only  to  the  latter.  No  encouragement  is  yet 
given  to  seal  engraving  or  architectural  designs  in  practice,  though  its  utihty 
is  recognized  in  theory. 

The  operations  of  the  other  English  Art  Unions  appear  from  their  reports  to 
be  in  analogy  with  those  of  the  *^  London  Art  Union."  "The  Birmingham" 
especially  deserves  notice.  The  data  necessary  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  subscribers  are  defective  from  the  circumstance  of  the  management 
having  passed  through  several  hands,  producing  a  negligence  and  confusion  in 
official  documents.  The  amount,  however,  and  application  of  their  receipts  are 
easily  ascertained.  In  the  year  1837,  271 1,  was  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of 
paintings;  in  the  year  1843,  620/.;  in  1837,  for  engravings,  0/.;  in  1843, 
467/.  In  the  year  1887,  the  total  expenditure  for  works  of  art  amounted  to 
868  /, ;  in  the  year  1843,  to  1,278 1.  16  s.  In  painting,  some  of  the  selections 
were  of  high  merit,  such  as  the  Baron's  Hall,  by  Maclise ;  Etty*s  Dance  from 
the  Shield  of  Achilles,  &c. ;  the  works  of  Witherington,  R.A.,  Stephanoff,  Lance, 
Partridge,  Poole,  Cox,  Pyne,  Henshaw,  and  others,  many  of  which  are  still 
retained  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  are  accessible,  through  the  liberal  feelings  of 
the  proprietors,  to  those  aspiring  to  improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  High  Art. 
The  prizes  are  not  high,  but  the  additions  made  by  prizeholders  to  each  are 
often  considerable.  Some  variation  is  observable  from  time  to  time  in  the  mod^ 
of  selecting  engravings.  The  first  year  the  selection  was  made  from  such 
engravings  as  were  sent  by  publishers  for  the  purpose,  the  time  being  too  limited 
to  allow  of  any  other  course.  The  Society  has  not  yet  commissioned  any 
engraver,  but  such  plan  is  in  contemplation,  the  selection  not  to  be  limited  to 
Birmingham  artists.  Casts  have  not  been  distributed,  though  it  is  considered 
they  would  be  highly  acceptable.  Various  enlargements  of  the  original  plan  are 
proposed.  In  the  engraving  department,  improvement  appears  to  have  been 
most  required.  The  engraving  of  1843  was  mezzotint;  Mr.  Goodall's  is  in 
line,  but  he  was  not  employed  by  the  Union.  Some  appear  to  have  been  disap- 
proved of,  as  tending  little  to  aid  Art.  In  the  list  of  prizes  for  the  year  1844, 
ve  find  prizes  offered  for  models  in  clay  or  wax,  for  designs  (to  be  executed  in 
metal)  of  lamps  or  candelabra,  for  models  in  clay  or  wax,  or  casts  in  plaster 
from  an  original  example  of  foliage,  for  medal  dies,  for  engraving  on  gem  or 
hard  stoiie,  for  engravings  in  wood,  &c.  &c.  The  sums  oficred  are  small ;  but  it 
is  a  first  step  in  the  way  of  raising  the  artistic  character  of  the  productions  of 
Birmingham.  It  is  also  intended  to  apply  a  portion  of  their  funds  to  establish 
a  gallery  df  casts,  and  subsequently,  should  the  amount  increase,  of  paintings  and 
specimens  of  national  or  local  industry. 

Next  to  the  "  Birmingham  Art  Union'*  the  "  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Art 
Unions"  hold  the  first  rank.  The  nature  and  extent  of  their  operations  may  be 
collected  from  their  reports  of  1841,  1842,  and  1843.  The  subscribers  of  the 
former  in  1841  were  841 ;  subscriptions,  in  780  shares,  produced  819/.,  which, 
with  some  small  additions,  amounted  to  866  /.  7«.  9rf. ;  of  this  sum,  529  /.  4  s. 
was  applied  to  the  purchase  of  paintings,  200  /.  to  engravings,  and  the  balance 
to  management  and  contingencies.  By  an  original  rule  of  the  Art  Union, 
the  whole  amount  of  subscriptions  is  to  be  devoted,  after  deduction  for  neces- 
sary expenses,  to  the  purchase  of  a  selection  from  the  works  of  artists  exhibited 
in  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Manchester  Institution,  with  this  proviso, 
that  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  Committee,  whenever  they  deem  it  advisable, 
to  engrave  for  distribution  among  the  subscribers  such  Works  of  Art  as  may  appear 
worthy  of  distribution,  provided  a  sufiicient  number  of  purchases  shall  have  been 
previously  made.  Certain  advantages  are  proffered  in  order  to  promote  this  pro- 
ject :  proofs  before  letter  are  given  to  subscribers  of  three  guineas,  proofs  to  sub- 
scribers of  two  guineas,  and  a  framed  engraving  to  the  honorary  secretary,  pro- 
vided he  obtain  not  less  than  20  shares,  or  a  commission  of  6  per  cent,  if  their 
amount  be  under  that  number.  The  plan  of  distribution  is  similar  to  that  adopted 
by  the  "Birmingham  Art  Union."  ^  The  Committee  solicited  specimens  from  the 
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publishfii^  and  many  were  submitted  in  conaequence.  They  found  some  difficulty 
m  making  a  selection,  but  finally  determined  on  Bromley's  "  Gentle  Shepherd," 
from  a  painting  by  A.  Johnstone,  Esq.,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  sub- 
scribers, and  it  is  believed  generally  approved  of.  In  1841  (their  first  year)  the 
shares  amounted  to  730 ;  in  1842,  to  830;  in  1843  they  had  declined  to  687, 
attributable  not  to  any  apathy  towards  the  objects  of  the  institution,  or  to  any 
disinclination  to  foster  and  encourage  them,  but  to  the  adverse  circumstances 
which  had  so  long  prevailed  in  this  great  commercial  community,  and  by  which 
every  class  of  society  had  been  affected.  In  1843  the  Committee  promised  to  Report,  1843. 
make  additions  to  the  number  of  their  engravings :  two,  differing  from  each  Appendix, 
other,  were  allocated  to  each  subscriber  above  a  guinea.  Specim«i8  of  engravings 
already  executed  continued  to  be  received  by  the  Committee,  instead  of  giving 
on  their  own  account  commissions  to  engravers.  The  fin^mcial  management  in 
1843  may  be  collected  from  the  following  details: — "Received  726/.  7#. 
(shares,  721).  Exoended  in  nurchase  of  paintings,  842/.  9  s.;  of  engravings, 
281  /.  4  s.y  though  frequently  aeprecated  as  too  large  an  allocation  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  total,  623  /.  12*.  The  highest  value  given  for  any  one  painting  of  the  2© 
purchased  was  63?. ;  of  these  14  were  landscape,  1  illustrative  of  the  drama,  4 
tableaux  de  genre,  1  still  life.'^  The  preceding  years  presented  very  nearly  similar 
results,  as  to  amount  of  expenditure,  number,  and  value  of  paintings,  and  nature 
of  suljjects;  one  only,  a  Bacchante,  in  1841,  had  any  daim  to  the  character  of 
historic.  The  marked  tendency  of  this  Society  is  conspicuous  in  these  state- 
ments; it  has  given  an  avowed  preference  to  painting  (and  in  that  depart- 
ment to  the  more  popular  branches,)  over  the  cognate  arts.  "  The  committee,''  Report,  1844. 
considering  the  object  of  the  Association,  viz.  the  enconragement  of  artists,  to  be 
most  efiectually  attaiiaed  by  promoting  die  sale  of  their  works  in  the  exhibiti<m 
to  as  large  an  amount  as  possible^  ^^  have  effected  a  considerable  saving  in  the 
cost  of  the  engraving  presented  to  die  subscribers,  and  have  thus  been  able,  in 
addition  to  the  increased  number  of  subscripticms,  to  appropriate  a  much  larger 
sum  for  the  purchase  of  pictures."  No  attempt  or  suggestion,  consequendy^ 
appears  in  their  reports  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  operations  by  the  pro** 
duction  and  distribution  of  casts,  bronzes,  outlines,  &c«  &c. 

The  ''West  of  England  Art  Unicm,''  as  its  report  testifies,  had  in  1842  Report,  1841. 
306  subscribers,  returning  an  income  <^  153  guineas.  Of  this  sum  80  h  has 
been  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  engravings;  452.  divided  into  prizes  of 
the  following  amount  respectively :  one  prise  of  lOl.,  two  of  6  /.,  one  oi  5/., 
five  of  3  Z.,  and  24,  consisting  each  of  a  proof  engraving.  The  balance  has  beea 
applied  in  conducting  the  Society's  operations.  Meagre  as  this  result  may  seem^ 
it  has  not  been  without  its  effect  in  stimulating  to  a  desire  and  effort  for  better 
things.  It  appears,  notwithstanding  their  limited  means,  the  Committee  was 
enabled  to  commission  Mr.  Ryall  to  execute  a  mezzotint  engraving  firom  a 
drawing  of  Mr.  Penley^s,  "The  Spring  of  the  Valley,"  which  is  highly  com-  Report,  1842. 
mended. 

The  "  East  of  England,**  or  ^'  Norwich  Art  Union,''  had  in  1843  increased  the  Report,  1843. 
number  of  its  subscribers  by  one-fourth  above  that  of  the  preceding  year,  being 
in  1842,  487,  at  the  rate  of  naif  a  guinea  each,  producing  the  sum  of  857 1.18$.; 
and  in  1843,  610,  producing  the  sum  of  406 1. 10  s.  2^.  The  Committee  pre* 
sents  a  print  to  each  subscriber,  **  ihe  effect  of  which,"  they  state,  ^'  to  have  been 
beneficial  to  the  views  of  the  Society,  and  to  have  placed  it  on  equal  ground 
with  those  of  longer  standing  and  greater  reputation/'  It  is  not  stated  wheth^ 
the  print  is  in  execution  of  a  commission  given  by  the  committee,  or  is  a  pur* 
chase,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Birmingham  Art  Unicm. 

The  othqr  Art  Unions  of  England,  constituted  on  similar  principles,  and  with 
still  infeirior  results,  offer  nothing  remarkable. 

The  "  Dublin  Art  Union "  is  the  principal,  it  may  almost  be  said  the  only 
Society  of  the  kind  in  Ireland,  for  the  ^^  Belfast "  has  as  yet  made  but  incon- 
siderable  progress.  From  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Blacker  and  the  various  doeu^^ 
ments  laid  before  Your  Committee,  it  would  appear  that  not  only  has  it  kej^ 
pace  in  its  operations  with  the  London  Art  Union,  but  in  some  particulars  out* 
stripped  it.  Its  reports  exhibit  an  equal  or  rather  more  rapid  increase  of 
subscribers  and  funds : — 

1st  Year  (1840),  the  subscriptions  were   -        -        -  £.1,235     -    - 

2d  ditto  (1841), 2,329     -     - 

3d  ditto  (1842),. r         -         3,903     -     « 

4th  ditto  (1843),     -         -J- 5,163     6     7 
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Compared  with  the  progress  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Art  Unions,  we 
have  the  following : — 


London,  4th  Year,  Income  £.  2,244. 
Edinburgh,  ditto  -  -  3,24&. 
Dublin,      -     ditto      -      -     5,063. 


Total  Receipt  in  Four  Years  £.  4,786. 
Ditto  -  -  ditto  .  7,318. 
Ditto     -     -     ditto      -     12,531. 


Up  to  this  the  result  had  been  highly  in  favour  of  the  Dublin,  but  during  the 
last  years  London  has  considerably  surpassed  it,  and  is  still  in  course  of  annually 
proportionate  progress. 

The  appropriation  of  these  funds  is  to  be  collected  from  another  table,  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Blacker.  It  will  be  seen  from  that  document  that  the  amount 
allotted  to  meet  the  expenses  of  management,  bears  a  small  proportion  to  that 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  paintings  and  the  promotion  of  the  other  objects  of 
the  Society,  the  total  being,  during  four  years,  not  more  than  1,314  /.  5  s.,  while 
the  sum  allocated  to  the  encouragement  of  Art  during  the  same  period  was 
6,778/.  10^.,  and  to  engravings  and  the  formation  of  a  reserved  fund. 
Blacker,  1496.  4,538/.  128.  lid.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  of  the  agents 
receiving  no  other  remuneration  for  their  services  than  first  impressions  of  the 
engravings.  ^ 

The  Dublin  Art  Union  differs  materially  from  the  London,  and  generally 
from  the  English  Art  Unions,  in  the  arrangements  for  the  distribution  of  prizes ; 
instead  of  giving  them  in  money,  they  give  them  in  paintings  and  other  objects 
of  Art,  selected  by  the  committee  chosen  for  that  purpose  by  the  Council.  The 
paintings  are  selected  from  the  several  exhibitions  in  the  capital.  In  1845  the^ 
number  so  selected  amounted  to  109,  the  highest  sum  paid  was  100  Z.,  the  lowest 

Report,  1844.  2/.,  for  any  single  painting.  The  Dublin  Art  Union,  in  accord  with  its  pro-^ 
Appendix.  fessions,  has  offered  premiums  for  line,  mezzotint,  wood  engraving,  lithography, 
medal  dies,  gem  engraving,  modelling  in  clav  or  plaster,  kc.  The  sum,  how- 
ever, appropriated  to  these  purposes  appears  low ;  it  does  not  amount  to  more 
than  160 1.  Casts  of  celebrated  works  and  medals  have  been  added  as  prizes, 
distributed  in  the  same  manner  as  other  prizes,  by  lot.    The  details  of  these* 

lUport,  1844.  arrangements  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  1844  ;  for  the  present  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  observe,  in  engraving  three  premiums  are  given,  the  hi^est  value  is  60  /.,.. 
the  lowest  15  /. ;  in  lithography  a  premium  is  offered  to  the  operative  printer  of  the 
best  specimens  and  the  greatest  number  of  good  impressions;  in  medal  dies, 
gems,  modelling,  and  drawing,  the  subject  is  left  to  the  choice  of  the  artist.  This 
is  a  portion  only  of  the  arrangements  in  action  or  contemplation.  The  Council 
reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  appropriating  additional  rewards,  and  of  pur- 
chasing and  distributing  impressions  of  medals  or  casts  of  fine  originals  for- 
genersl  distribution,  and  of  giving  commissions  for  sculptures  in  marble,  &c. 
The  specimens  sent  in  must,  in  order  to  claim  the  premium,  be  executed  by 
individuals  resident  in  Ireland  for  at  least  one  year  previous  to  the  1st  of  August. 
It  has  not  yet  extended  nor  suggested  the  course  adopted  by  the  London  Art 
Union,  of  giving  premiums  for  compositions  in  outline,  and  distributing  the* 
engravings  generally  amongst  their  members.  It  is  proposed,  however,  that  at 
some  future  period,  should  the  funds  permit,  aid  shall  be  given  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  National  Gallery  for  the  reception  of  the  productions  of  Irish  Art. 

Great  care  seems  to  have  been  bestowed  in  the  management  of  their  engravings, 
and  though  some  complaints  appear  to  have  been  made  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Council  in  having  given  Mr.  Burton  100  /.  for  his  copyright  of  *'  The  Blind  Girl 
at  the  Well "  (under  the  circumstances  fully  warranted),  there  seems  to  exist 
but  one  opinion  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  engravings  already  executed  or  in 

Blacker,  1481.     progress.    The  Dublin  Art  Union  has  been  especially  liberal  in  its  application: 
^5^5^  of  funds  to  the  promotion  of  this  branch.    Mr.  Bacon  is  to  receive  1,000  L  for 

his  engraving  of  Mr.  Barton's  "  Arran  Fisherman's  Drowned  Child."  The  im- 
pressions are  given  in  the  order  in  which  the  subscription  tickets  are  taken  out : 
a  person  who  writes  for  a  proof  before  letter  takes  two  tickets ;  this  is  the  only 
exemption  or  preference,  with  the  exception  of  that  already  referred  to  in  favour 
of  the  agents  of  the  Society ;  all  other  subscribers  receive  their  impressions  in 
the  order  of  priority  above  noted.     Proofs  are  generally  limited  to  150.    The 

Blacker,  1496.  electrotype  was  used  in  the  second  year  of  the  Society,  but  neither  then  nor 
now  to  any  great  extent.  Casts,  varying  in  price  from  25  /.  to  2  /.,  are  drawn 
in  the  same  manner  as  paintings,  but  not  in  sufiicient  numbers  to  determine 
how  £Eff  such  arrangement  accords  with  the  general  taste  or  affects  Art. 
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The  Art  Union,  or  "  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts,  of 
Edinburgh/'  has  conducted  its  operations  much  in  the  same  manner,  or  rather 
in  the  same  spirit  and  on  the  same  principles  as  that  of  Dublin.  From  the 
appendix  to  the  report  of  1844,  it  appears  oiat  its  prepress  has  been  commen- 
surate. In  the  first  year  1834-5,  the  subscriptions  amounted  to  728  Z.;  in  the 
year  1843  to  5,178  L  ;  the  total  amount  within  those  two  periods  being  36,919  /. 
The  maximum  receipt  appears  to  have  been  in  the  7th  year  (1840-1),  when  it 
rose  to  6,767  /.,  since  which  period,  owing  possibly  to  the  appearance  of  rival 
institutions,  it  has  been  slightly  declining.  Of  the  funds  received  in  1834-5, 
^30  /.  were  expended  on  Works  of  Art  (exclusive  of  engravings),  none  on  engrav- 
ings ;  in  1843,  3,274  /.  was  appropriated  to  Works  of  Art,  1,170  /.  to  engravings, 
leaving  in  bank  a  balance  oi  761  Z. ;  the  whole  amount  since  the  origin  of  the 
Society  up  to  the  period  just  mentioned,  applied  to  Works  of  Art,  being  thus, 
Ji4,992  /.,  and  to  engravings  7,098/.,  leaving  for  management,  &c.,  4,829  L  The 
proportion  which  the  sum  applied  to  engraving  bears  to  that  applied  to  other  Works 
of  Art,  though  a  branch  looked  on  with  favour  by  the  Council,  is  low.  Premiums 
are  not  given  as  in  Dublin  for  models,  modelling,  &c. ;  nor  as  in  London  for 
compositions  in  outline;  There  is  no  reserve  fund,  with  the  view  of  forming  or 
assisting  a  National  Gallery  or  other  public  institution.  The  paintings  for 
prizes  must  be  selected  from  the  Edinburgh  exhibitions,  and  from  the  works  of 
Scotch  Artists  exclusively.  The  proportion  which  one  class  of  painting  bears 
to  another,  can  be  collected  from  a  document  laid  before  Your  Committee  by 
Mr.  Godwin,  by  which  it  appears  that  landscapes  considerably  predominate. 
The  total,  from  1838-9  to  1843-4,  of  landscapes  selected  amounted  to  221,  of 
marine  subjects  to  66,  of  still  life  to  3,  of  figures  to  66.  Commissions  for 
engravings  are  not  limited  to  native  Artists  (on  the  same  ground  as  in  Ireland, 
the  difficulty  of  finding  good  ones),  but  the  selection  of  subjects  is  confined  to  the 
works  of  living  Scottish  painters*  The  distribution  of  the  impressions  amongst 
the  subscribers  is  not  regulated  on  the  plan  either  of  the  London  or  Dublin 
Art  Union.  The  distribution  does  not  take  place  until  the  whole  of  the  im- 
pressions are  struck  ofi*;  they  are  then  mixed  together,  and  sent  out  without  dis* 
tinction.  Subscribers  of  three  and  two  guineas  are,  however,  entitled  to  a 
privilege;  the  first  to  a  proof  before  the  letter;  the  second  to  a  proof  on  India 
paper.  Their  number  is  inconsiderable ;  the  first  class  has  generally  not  Exceeded 
12,  the  second  200  or  300,  whilst  the  total  of  engravings  d^tributed  during  1844 
amounted  to  5,000*  To  meet  this  requirement,  steel  engraving  ha$  been 
resorted  to,  but  it  has  been  found,  in  comparison-  with  copper  engraving,  unsatis- 
factory. The  subjects  selected  are  generally  from  a  higher  class  of  Art,  and 
appear  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  subscribers. 

There  is  a  second  Art  Union  in  Edinburgh,  constituted  on  the  principle  of 
that  of  London,  as  the  one  we  have  been  just  noticing  is  formed  on  that  of  the 
Dublin.  It  distributes  engravings  on  the  same  plan  as  its  sister  institution.  It 
has  been  represented  to  Your  Comihittee  that  the  success  of  this  Society  is  by 
no  means  equal  to  that  of  the  other ;  but  whether  owing  to  the  nature  of  its 
constitution  being  unpopular  in  Edinburgh,  however  favoured  in  London,  or 
to  administrative  or  other  inferiority,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  The  "Art 
Union  of  Glasgow  "  is  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Association  of  Edinburgh. 

All  these  societies,  whether  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  exhibit  the  Works  of 
Art  which  are  purchased,  whether  by  their  committees  or  prizeholders,  gratui- 
tously to  the  public,  and  the  results  nave  been  unanimously  described  as  benefi- 
cial. Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  notice,  that  their  influence  is  not  limited  to  their 
immediate  locality,  or  indeed  to  the  United  Empire,  but  extends,  through  their 
agents,  to  our  colonial  settlements  and  to  parts  of  the  Continent. 

Induced  by  the  success  of  Art  Unions,  individuals  appeal  to  have  attempted, 
by  a  somewhat  analogous  course  of  proceedings,  to  realise  the  advantages 
attained  by  these  societies.  Your  Committee  refers  to  the  cases  of  Mr.  Boys, 
Mrs.  Parkes,  and  Mr.  Brett.  Though  considerable  diversity  exists  between  the 
details  of  their  respective  plans,  the  principle  and  operation,  generally  speaking, 
are  much  the  same.  They  differ  from  the  Art  Union  in  reserving  to  themselves 
on  their  transactions  a  certain  pecuniary  profit,  which  is  accounted  for  and  jus- 
tified by  Mr.  Boys  by  the  circumstance  that  whilst  they  secure  a  benefit  to  the 
Public,  and  contribute  to  the  difiusion  and  improvement  of  Art,  they  do  not  find 
it  necessary  to  go  to  the  same  expense  in  outlay  as  the  Art  Union,  being  already 
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in  possession  of  machinery,  by  whieh  they  are  enabled  at  a  low  cost  to  work 
their  projects  out. 

Such  are  the  objects  and  actual  position  of  the  Art  Union  Associatioitis ;  and 
it  now  becomes  the  duty  of  Your  Ccnnmittee  to  submit  what,  in  their  opinion, 
have  been  their  results  and  effects  on  Artists  and  Art.  To  this  portion  of  their 
inquiry  they  have  principally  devoted  theif  attention,  conscious  that  upon  the 
nature  of  the  answer  to  this  query,  must  in  great  measure  depend  the  ezjMMliency 
of  extending  to  these  bodies  the  protection  of  the  Legislature  in  future,  whatever 
may  be  the  measures  it  may  think  proper  to  adopt  in  reference  to  the  past. 

Their  influence  on  Artists  has  b^  direct,  immediate,  and  extensive,  and  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  beneficial.  On  reverting  to  a  comparison  of  the  several 
items  presented  by  the  tables  of  the  London  and  other  Art  Unions,  this  will  at 
once  appear.  The  augmentation  of  the  amount  laid  out  in  purchases  from 
each  of  the  five  Exhibitions  is  rapid  and  great  In  1887,  the  year  of  its  foun- 
dation, there  was  applied  to  purchases  from  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy 
a  total  of  170/.,  of  which  100/.  was  expended  on  figures,  70/.  on  landscapes ; 
in  1842,  2,526/.  6$.  on  figures,  1,045/.  15^  on  landscapes;  in  1843,  2,146/.  10s. 
on  figures,  977/.  l^s.  on  landscapes.  From  the  exhibition  of  the  British  Instil 
tution:  first  year,  nil;  in  1842,  700/.  on  figures,  385/.  on  landscapes.  In  1843, 
492/.  on  figures,  602/.  on  landscapes.  From  the  Water-colour  Exnibition,  first 
year  9/.  9s. ;  in  1842, 168/.  12^.  on  figures,  853/.  on  landscapes;  in  1843, 127/. 
on  figures,  5521.  lis.  on  landscapes.  From  the  New  Water-colour  Exhibition,  in 
thefirstyear^workstotheamountof  85/.  were  purchased;  inl842,422/.  15^.  was 
expended  on  figures,  370/.  on  lan<tecapes ;  in  1848, 228/.  15«.  on  figures,  367 /.  6s. 
on  landscapes.  Similar  augmentations  are  visible  in  the  other  societies  of  Eng- 
land, especially  of  Birmingham :  in  1837,  the  sum  expended  on  paintings  was 
271/. ;  in  1843,  620/.  In  the  Manchester  Union,  in  1841,  511  /.  was  expended 
on  paintings;  in  1843,  620/.  In  the  East  and  West  of  England  Unions,  the 
amount  of  subscription  being  inconsiderable,  the  efiSBCts  corresponded.  In 
Ireland  and  Scotland  die  results  were,  if  possible,  more  striking.  During  the 
four  years  the  Dublin  Art  Union  has  been  in  active  existence,  ^^  a  grand  total  of 
12,531  /.  8^.  has  been  brought  to  bear  aa  the  Fine  Arts  in  Ireland,  a  department 
heretofore  almost  totally  neglected,  as  far  aji  the  public  generally  were  con- 
cerned." In  the  first  year  a  comparatively  small  sum  was  expended  on  paintings. 
In  1843  there  was  expended  on  paintifigs  and  sculpture  (the  latter  inconsiderable) 
2,700/.  This  may  appear  to  bear  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole  amount  of 
sale  expected  by  the  two  Dublin  exhibitions,  there  being  for  sale  in  the  two  580 
works,  80  in  the  Society  of  Irish  Artists,  for  which  2,000  /.  was  demanded,  and 
Report,  1844,  p.  5.  500  in  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  for  which  12,000/.  was  expected,  making 
a  total  of  14,000  /.  But  the  contrast  between  what  these  exhibitions  then  were,  and 
what  they  now  are,  will  show  in  a  very  sensible  manner,  the  effect  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Art  Union.  During  the  four  years  immediately  previous  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Dublin  Art  Union  (1835-1839)  the  total  amount  of  pur- 
chases from  the  exbibitiqn  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  was  1/.  10«.,  for 
two  water-colour  drawings;  in  the  year  1888  there  was  no  exhibition  at  all. 
Durinff  the  four  subsequent  years  the  sum  expended  in  purchases  amounted  to 
a  total  of  6,778/.  IQs.  Another  test,  not  only  of  the  advantage^  accruing  to 
Artists,  but  of  the  increased  interest  which  the  public  takes  in  Art,  are  the 
receipts  for  admission  to  exhibitions.  For  the  four  previous  years  (excluding 
1839,  when  there  was  no  exhibition)  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  received 
not  more  than  a  total  of  577/.  lis.  6d.  In  the  four  subsequent  years  it  re- 
ceived 1,790/.  15*.  In  1838,  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Dublin  Art  Union,  the  receipts  were  128/.  15^.;  in  1843, 
648/.  10^.  6d.  A  /ailing  ofi"  has  been  observed  in  1844  as  compared  to  1843. 
During  the  first  27  days  of  the  exhibition  of  1843,  the  receipts  were  407  /.  2  s.; 
for  the  corresponding  period  in  1844,  261/.  IZs.  6d.  A  proportionate  effect 
is  observable  in  the  receipts  of  the  Society  of  Irish  Artists;  in  1843  the 
first  27  days  produced  90/.;  in  1844,  56/.  This  decline  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  shock  which  the  Dublin  Art  Union  received,  in  common  with  others, 
from  the  notice  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  uncertainty  which  in  consequence 
prevailed  as  to  the  future  operations  or  indeed  existence  of  the  Society.  The 
effect  on  production  is  equally  remarkable.  For  several  years  anterior  to 
the  formation  of  the  Dublin  Art  Union,  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy  had  been  deteriorating ;  in  1838  its  catalogue  contained  but  228  Works 
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of  Art,  of  which  the  majority  were  portraits ;  there  were  of  this  number  but  28 
marked  for  sale,  and  none,  it  is  believed,  were  disposed  of.    In  1839  there  was, 
as  already  stated,  no  exhibition  at  aU.     In  1840  (the  first  year  after  the  formation 
of  the  Society),  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  presented  an  exhibition  of  410  statement  of 
works;  in  1841,  482  works;  in  1842,  484  works;  and  in  the  fourth,  1848,  Director8,TableiK 
there  have  been  no  less  than  two  exhibitions ;  that  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Aca*        Appendix. 
demy«  containing  671  works,  and  that  of  the  Society  of  Irish  Artists,  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Royal  Institution,  College-green,  containing  140 ;  making  altogether  811 
works,  almost  all  of  an  original  character  and  of  general  interest.     In  Scotland 
the  Edinburgh  Art  Uiaon  (or  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts), 
from  the  first  year,  1834-5,  to  the  ninth  in  1842-8,  expended  on  works  of  Art, 
in  this  instance  synonymous  with  paintings,  24,992/. :  in  the  first  year,  630  /. ; 
in  their  seventh  year,  4,766/.  (maximum);  in  their  ninth,  3,247/.    The  con- 
dition of  the  painters  of  Scotland,  preyious  to  the  establkhment  of  this  Art  Union» 
may  be  collected  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Bell.    "  Previous,''  says  he,  "  to  the       bcU  1044. 
existence  of  the  Association,  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  who  publish  annual 
reports,  had  stated  that  so  little  encouragement  was  given  to  them  as  a  body, 
that  unless  some  means  were  taken  to  encourage  them,  those  Artists  who  were 
devoting  themselves  then  to  their  profession  with  enthusiasm,  would  be  obliged  StateipeDtofthe 
altogether  to  give  up  their  profession  and  devote  themselves  to  something  ejse.  ^'"^^^"' 
That  was  stated  in  their  report  immediately  before  the  Afisociation  was  formed.         Report. 
In  their  reports  every  successive  year  after  that  (after  the  institution  of  the 
Association)  they  assumed  a  very  different  tone,  and  they  state  '^  that  now  encou* 
ragement  is  given,  and  that  they  will  be  enabled  to  continue  and  go  on  as  they 
were  doing."     This  is  fieirther  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  evidence  of  the  same 
witness,  in  which  it  is  observed,  '*  that  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Asso-    Bell,  1199-1133 
ctation  there  were  not  many  purchases  of  works  of  Art;  and  that  since,  by  thet 
general  attention  being  excited,  and  directed  to  (he  subject  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
through  the  means  of  the  Association,  they  have  greatly  increased." 

It  is  of  consequence,  however,  to  examine,  and  as  far  as  may  be,  determine 
how  far  this  encouragement  has  also  affected  private  patronage.  Your  Com- 
mittee have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  which  the  Art  Union 
purchases  bear  to  those  made  by  the  rest  of  the  public  from  the  exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  the  Royal  Academy  not  having  furnished  any  account  so 
classified  ;  but  if  the  sales  effected  by  the  Society  of  Water  Colours  be  examined, 
it  will  be  found,  that  though  the  sales  yearly  augmented  very  considerably, 
that  augmentation  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  sales  made  to  the  Art 
Union,  and  to  have  been  little  affected  by  private  patronage^  In  a  communi- 
cation from  that  body,  through  their  Secretwy  Mr.  Wright,  it  appears  that  this 
proportion  kept  greatly  increasing  in  favour  of  the  Art  Union.     He  writes,  in, 

1836.  The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Art,  held  at  Paul  &  D.  Col- 
naghi*s,  purchased  two  drawings,  amounting  to  23/.  25.;  amounting  to  about 
one-hundredth  part  of  the  whole  amount  of  sales. 

1837.  Nothing. 

1838.  One  picture  was  purchased  by  an  Art  Union  prizeholder,  at  about 
one-eightieth  part  of  the  whole  amount  sold.  ♦ 

1839.  Nothing. 

1840.  The  pictures  purchased  by  Art  Union  prizeholders  amounted  to  about 
one-thirteenth  part  of  the  sales. 

1841.  They  increased  to  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  sales. 

1842.  They  amounted  to  one-third  of  the  whole  sales  (the  maximum). 

1843.  The  amount  purchased  by  the  Art  Union  prizeholders  was  about 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  amount  sold. 

The  above  sale  is  of  the  money  amounts,  and  has  no  reference  to  the  number 
of  pictures  sold. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Art  Unions  constituted 
on  the  pla»  of  that  of  London,  considerable  sums  from  time  to  time  have  been 
added  to  the  amount  of  the  prize- mcmey.  This  will  appear  in  a  striking  manner 
on  referring  to  the  Table  presented  by  Mr.  Godwin.  In  1841,  the  amount  Godwin,  400. 
of  prize-money  expended  on  figure  subjects  from  the  Royal  Academy,  was 
601/.  bs.i  sum  added  by  the  prizeholders,  was  245/.  12^.:  on  landscape, 
544/.  Ss.;  added,  104/.  5^.  In  the  Society  of  Britbh  Artists  (in  1840), 
S02/.  12s.  was  expended  by  the  prizeholder;  95/.  55.  added  (about  the  maxi- 
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mum).  In  the  British  Institution  (1842),  on  figure  Bubjecte,  prize-money^ 
700  /• ;  added,  268/.  95. :  on  landscapes,  385 /L ;  added,  108/.  15s.  In  the  Water- 
colour  Society  (1841),  on  figure  subjects,  prize-money,  70/. ;  added,  8/.  16^. : 
On  landscapes,  274/.  16 s.;  added,  92/.  14  s.  In  the  New  Watfer-colour  Society 
(1843),  on  figure  subjects,  prize-money,  228/.  185.;  added,  57/.  12s.\  on  land* 
scapes,  267/.  5s»;  added,  21/.  6$.  This  result  is  still  more  conspicuous  at  Bir-^ 
mingham.     Mr.  Mason  states,  **  If  my  recollection  serves  me  correctly, 
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fentleman  who  gained  a  50/.  prize,  bought  the  picture  of  *  The  Baron*s  Hall,'  by 
faclise,  adding  450/.  to  the  amount  of  his  prize.  I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  I 
believe  that  Mr.  Etty's  *  Dance,  from  the  Shield  of  Achilles,'  was  sel^^  by  a 
prizeholder  to  a  small  amount,  and  the  price  of  that  picture  was  350/.  Another 
by  Mr.  Maclise  was  chosen  the  year  before  last,  *  The  Return  of  the  Knight,'  for 
which  a  large  sum  was  given  in  addition."  In  the  Dublin  Bnd  Edinburgh  Art 
Unions  these  additions  are  not  practicable,  but  then  it  is  optional  to  the  Com-* 
mittee  to  select  and  to  pay  accordingly  for  such  paintings  as  they  consider  of 
high  merit ;  so  that  though  Ihe  private  patronage  of  the  prizeholder  is  not  equally 
stimulated,  works  of  a  higher  order  are  not  neglected.  In  Edinburgh,  the  Art 
Union  has  given  as  large  a  sum  as  250/.,  300/.,  and  500/.  for  single  pictures* 
From  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Blacker,  it  has  already  appeared  that  the  influence, 
indirect  but  still  saidble,  on  private  encouragement,  is  very  considerable.  He 
describes  the  Art  Unions  as  the  mainstay  of  Art  in  Ireland,  and  Artists  suffering 
materially  from  the  present  interruption.  After  having  worked  the  whole  year^ 
any  hopes  they  have  Ibrmed  of  disposing  of  their  works  have,  to  a  certain  degree^ 
been  thrown  over  by  the  late  proceedings  with  reference  to  Art  Unions. 

Sculptors,  medallists,  kc.  &c.  have  not  in  equal,  or  even  approximate  degree^ 
benefited  with  painters.  It  is  of  late  only  that  the  London  Art  Union  has 
shown  any  attention  to  their  claims.  The  expense  of  executing  commissions  in 
marble,  and  the  little  desire  .the  public  evinces  for  such  works  unless  of  high 
merit,  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  Union  from  directly  encouraging,  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  their  natural  demands,  this  class  of  the  profession » 
Unable,  therefore,  to  offer  prizes  of  such  amount  as  could  sensibly  affect  the 
interests  of  the  sculptor,  as  far  as  finished  productions  are  in  question,  the 
Council  has  been  compelled,  in  this  department,  to  confine  itself  to  the  encourage* 
ment  of  models,  oasts,  and  brcmzes,  and  that  to  a  limited  degree.  Medals  also 
have  of  late  engaged  a  portion  of  their  attention.  The  amount  appropriated  in 
1841  to  all  these  objects  collectively  was  not  more  than  60/.;  in  1842, 
52  L  4  s.  6  d.  was  appropriated  for  casts,  and  405  /.  for  bronzes ;  in  1843,  50  h 
for  casts,  409  /.  for  bronzes^  100  /.  for  medals ;  in  1844,  nothing  for  casts,  400  /. 
for  bronzes,  100 /•  for  medals;  averysmcdl  proportion  when  compared  to  the 
7,855  /•  12^.  for  paintings,  and  the  1,900  /.  12  «.  for  engravings,  in  the  preceding 
year.  Yet  there  we  few  branches  of  the  fine  arts  which  deserve  more  encpu^ 
ragement,.  and  have  received  less  than  bronze  casting.  "  Whether  owing  to 
superior  workmanship,  design,  facilities,  demand,  competition,  on  the  Continent 
their  bronze  and  medal  works  surpass  ours."  The  same  observation  applies  to 
medals :  *'The  execution  of  medals  wo^ld  be  a  most  valuable  thing;  it  is  an 
art,  which  has  been  very  poorly  patronized  indeed  in  this  country;  so  poorly 
that'  there  are  but  very  few  who  patronize  it  at  all."  Mr.  Wyon  is  the  only 
artist  who  has  directly  benefited  bv  the  limited  encouragemetit  of  Art  Unions 
in  this  particular,  in  England ;  for  tlie  programme  of  the  Birmingham  Art  Union 
does  not  yet  appear  to  be  in  operation,  nor  the  premiums  held  out  of  so  large 
an  amount  as  to  be  likely  to  influence  the  condition  of  Artists  in  these  branches 
in  Birmingham,  where  however  it  would  seem  of  more  especial  advantage,  accord- 
ing to  the  statements  of  Mr.  Mason,  than  in  almost  any  part  of  England.  The 
Art  Unions  of  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  have  to  a  certain  degree,  and  beneficially^ 
encouraged  the  sculptor  in  marble.  Mr.  Blacker  states  that  they  distribute  not 
only  casts,  but  works,  executed  on  commissions  given  in  marble,  to  those  that 
appeared  to  merit  them.  The  distribution  is  determinable,  like  that  of  paintings^ 
by  lot,  and  varies  in  amount,  according  to  the  means  of  the  Society,  fcom  2  /.  to 
25  /.  Some  of  the  groups  to  which  by  a  recent  regulation  (the  distribution  of 
casts  dates  from  the  second  year  of  the  Society)  prizes  were  adjudicated^ 
were  afterwards  commissioned  in  marble;  one  by  Lord  de  Grey,  the  other 
(to  Mr.  Kirke)  by  the  Art  Union.  The  sum  given  (100  L)  was  most  honourably 
applied  by  Mr.  Kirke,  "  to  defray  part  of  his  expenses  in  proceeding  to 
Italy  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  his  professional  studies."     But  the  amount 
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given  in  this  as  in  c^her  ioBtances,  as  well  as  in  encouraging  medal  and  gem 
sculpture  (bronze  casting  does  not  se^oi  to  enter  into  consideration),  is  far  too 
trifling  to  have  any  great  influence  on  the  interests  of  artists«  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Art  Unions  of  Scotland,  "  where  the  project  is  still  in  embryo, 
though  they  too  have  occasionally  purchased  one  or  two  pieces  of  sculpture/' 
The  grounds  for  this  apparent  neglect  are  satisfactory :  *'  The  wovks  which  they 
execute  being  in  marble,  it  becomes  a  sericms  matter  for  a  sculptor  to  commence 
a  work  in  marble,  under  the  idea  of  sale«" 

But  of  the  various  classes  whose  pecuniary  interests  have  been  influenced  by 
the  operations  of  Art-Unions,  none  are  stated  to  have  been  more  a£Pected  than 
engravers  and  publi^ers ;  but  on  the  nature,  extent,  and  working  of  this  result 
there  has  prevailed  much  diversity  of  opinion.  Duly  conscious  of  the  import- 
ance of  both  these  professicms  to  the  interests  of  Art,  Your  Committee  have  con- 
sidered it  their  duty  to  make  as  full  inquiry  as  circumstances  would  allow  into 
the  grounds  upon  which  these  various  statements  repose. 

Two  different  arrangements  have  been  adopted  by  Art  Unions  to  encourage 
engraving :  the  one  consists  in  purchasing  plates  already  known,  or  engravings 
to  a  certain  limited  amount  from  such  plates,  from  publishers ;  the  other,  in  giving 
commissions  for  the  execution  of  original  plates,  to  engravers.  The  first  being  of 
the  two  the  least  expensive,  has  been  adopted  by  those  Art  Unions  whose  means 
are  inadequate  to  a  large  outlay,  such  as  those  of  Manchester,  York,  Norwich, 
and  other  country  Associations ;  the  other  has  been  followed  by  the  Art  Unions  of 
the  three  capitals,  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh.  It  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther the  first  can  be  considered  as  any  great  encouragement  to  the  Artist;  it 
merely  carries,  perhaps  forces,  into  the  market,  a  greater  number  of  impressions 
from  some  plates  already  executed  and  perhaps  worn,  but  gives  no  new  work, 
remuneration,  or  stimulant  to  the  engraver.  Almost  all  the  profits  fall  directly 
and  exclusively  to  the  publisher.  It  has  opened  in  other  particulars  the  door  to 
errors,  and  perhaps  frauds.  The  second  course  employs  the  engraver;  and  if  the 
choice  be  well  regulated  as  to  subject  and  Artist  (indispensable  conditions),  it 
must  operate  immediately  as  an  encouragement  of  a  very  obvious  kind,  not  only  Ryall,  34!3««3. 
to  the  individual  but  to  the  profession  and  to  Art  genemlly.  In  the  outset,  from 
want  perhaps  of  funds,  mezzotint,  being  more  economical,  was  preferred  to  line 
engraving.  It  was  so  employed  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  is  ac- 
tually employed  by  the  Dublin;  in  this  instance,  with  signal  success.  The 
London  has,  for  a  considerable  time,  exclusively  adhered  to  line  engraving ; 
and  the  Edinburgh  confines  itself  to  the  same  at  present.  The  number  of 
subscribers  gradually  augmenting,  steel  engraving  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  elec- 
trotype process  in  London,  have  been  called  in  to  aid  in  adequatelv  supplying 
their  demands ;  abridging  perhaps,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  labour,  but  also  the 
emoluments  of  the  engraver,  at  least  for  a  time.  So  far  the  operation  may  be 
considered,  at  first  sight,  as  counteracting  rather  than  advancing  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  the  Artist,  but  how  far  such  consideration  can  be  borne  out  by  a 
wider  view  of  the  question  remains  for  after  discussion.  The  sums  given  for 
commissions  by  the  three  great  Art  Unions  appear  liberal. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  restrictions  as  to  painters  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, purchases  being  confined  to  works  of  native  x^rtists  (an  injurious  limitation 
in  every  sense),  does  not  extend  to  engravars  ;  a  relaxation  ascribable  more  to  the 
want  of  competent  Artists  in  this  department  in  either  country,  than  to  any  newly 
^developed  feeling  of  liberality. 

The  case  of  publishers  and  printsellers  is  somewhat  more  complicated.     Of 
^their  importance,  nay,  indispensable  utility  to  th^  engraver,  and  through  him 
to  all  other  cultivators  of  the  Arts,  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  to  the  public, 
there  can  be  no  doubt*    In  almost  all  cases  where  the  engraver  has  endeavoured 
to  take  upon  himself  the  functions  of  publisher,  he  has  met  with  obstacle  and 
disappointment,  and  in  some  cases 'with  signal  loss.     His  habits  of  life,  profes- 
sional occupations,  want  of  means,  want  of  experience  and  opportunity,  unfit 
hha  for  the  task.     It  is  necessary  he  should  have,  especially  in  the  minute  sub- 
division of  labour  which  prevails  amongst  us,  and  which  is  characteristic  indeed 
*  of  all  high  civilization,  an  intermediate  agent.     In  some  instances,  perhaps,  this 
necessity  has  been  taken  advantage  of,  somewhat  shortsightedly,  by  publishers,  not 
only  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  public  and  the  Artist,  but  of  the/publisher  himself. 
But  whilst  caution  and  regulation  are  requisite,  regard  for  the  services  and 
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interests  of  the  publisher  is  not  l*d  so.     The  question  is,  how  far  is  he  really 
injured  by  the  publications  and  distributions  of  Art  Unions  ? 

Your  Committee  confine  tfiemselves  in  this  instance,  as  in  that  of  the  Artist, 
for  the  present  at  least,  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  individual ;  later  will 
come  under  consideration,  the  Influences  on  the  nobler  interests  of  Art.     On 
this  point  Your  Committee  has  received  the  most  contrasted  evidence  from 
parties  of  high  respectability  and  with  equal  means  of  experience.    The  collected 
opinion  of  engravers  and  publishers  may  be  found  in  their  respective  petitions, 
presented  during  the  Session  to  The  House ;  and  without  entering  into  any  of 
the  collateral  circumstances  connected  with  either,  Your  Committee  cannot  but 
think  that  the  evidence  predominates  in  favour  of,  rather  than  against  the  bene^ 
ficial  results  of  Art  Unions.    As  far  as  engravers  are  concerned,  with  few  excep* 
tions,  this  is  the  opinion  at  least  of  the  engravers;  and  they  must  be  presumed, 
notwithstanding  the  statement  of  an  eminent  engraver  himself,  to  be  tolerable 
judges  of  their  own  interests.     As  far  as  publishers  are  in  question,  the  case  is 
different;  Mr.  Henry  Graves,  whose  means  of  acquainting  himself  intimately 
with  the  interests  and  position  of  the  publishing  trade  are  extensive,  comes  to  a 
somewhat  opposite  conclusion.      From  the  lowness  of  duty,  and  the  peculiar 
advantages  enjoyed  in  price  of  labour,  material,  and  living,  by  the  continental 
publisher,  the  English  trade  to  a  certain  degree  suffers.     The  market  is  stated  to 
have  been  inundated  with  French  prints  especially ;  and  of  the  first  proofs  of 
their  finest  engravings,  though  more  highly  priced  for  us  than  for  the  French 
market,  seven-tenths  come  to  England.   The  effect  of  the  Art  Union  publications 
is  still  farther  to  increase  this  general  supply,  and  this  has  again  been  greatly 
augmented   by  the  discovery  of  the  electrotype.      2,000  impressions  are  the 
maximum  of  copper-plates,  "  or  rather  quite  the  extreme ;"  the  same  of  mezzotint ; 
steel  engraving  gives,  at  least  on  small  plates,  five  times  the  same  amount  as 
copper,  but  the  electrotype  process  having  a  still  greater  range  than  steel,  its 
adoption  enables  the  Art  Unions  to  supply  the  market  to  a  for  greater  extent 
than  is  within  the  power  of  either  copper  or  steel,  when  applied  to  line  or  mezzo- 
tint engravings.    This  is  done  cheaply,  as  far  as  the  mere  engraving  is  concerned. 
They  are  thus  enabled  to  undersell  the  more  legitimate  but  slower  methods. 
This  leads  not  only  to  over-supply,  but  to  inferiority :  Mr.  Graves  states  that  19 
put  of  20  impressions  will  not  letch  half-a-crown ;  not  only  is  there  an  immense 
addition  to  the  market,  but  it  is  of  tlie  lowest  description  of  Art.     The  effect  of 
this  is,  that  collectors  are,  according  to  the  same  witness,  deterred  from  collect* 
ing,  and  expensive  plates  that  cost  1,000  and  2,000  guineas  engraving,  no  longer 
will  be  produced  in  this  country,  if  this  system  of  lotteries  for  all  descriptions  of 
engravings  is  to  be  carried  out.     Nor  does  he  think  this  state  of  things  can  be 
improved  so  long  aar  so  large  an  issue  as  14,000  impressions  takes  place.     Many 
of  these  are  stated  to  be  purchaseable  at  1  5.,  and  to  have  totally  destroyed  the 
sale  of  the  plates  which  used  to  be  sold  for  a  guinea  :  "  The  publishers  have  had 
an  injury  inflicted  on  them ;  the  destroying  three-guinea  works  has  injured  the 
^econd  class  of  engravers  very  much.*'     In  this  portion  of  his  business  (though 
it  must  be  remarked  in  no  other),  he  complains  of  having  suffered.      Such  are 
the  effects  produced  by  this  inferior  style  of  engraving.     But  were  it  better,  thfe 
case  would,  in  his  opinion,  for  the  publishers  at  least,  be  in  no  degree  more 
fevourable.     It  would  certainly  end,  he  assures  the  Committee,  in  the  ruiti  of 
every  publisher  in  the  kingdom,  unless  you  kept  the  publisher  and  Art  Union  on 
a  fair  footing,  for  then  only  could  the  publisher  compete  with  the  Art  Union. 
Furniture  engravings,  prints  for  framing  in  rooms,  have  also  diminished,  and  this 
diminution  is  still  more  striking  in  the  provinces  than  in  London.     The  great 
publishing  houses  of  London,  and  throughout  the  kingdom  generally,  are  said  to 
be  opposed  on  these  and  other  grounds  to  Art  Unions.     These  evils  Mr.  Graves, 
however,  does  not  consider  to  be  without  a  remedy ;  and  he  accordingly  proposes 
one,  which  we  shall  take  into  consideration  later.     These  objections  are  in  part 
reiterated  by  Mr.  Leggatt,  also  extensively  engaged  as  a  printseller.     He  coincides 
with  Mr.  Graves  as  to  the  injurious  effects  produced  by  the  electrotype  in  dete* 
riorating  Art,  and  confirms  his  testimony  as  to  the  difficulty  of  selling  the 
prints  of  the  London  Art  Union  at  a  higher  rate  than  that  already  specified :  "  I 
positively  assert  I  have  never  been  able  to  dispose  in  any  instance  of  one  of 
these  productions  at  any  price ;  they  are  utterly  inferior,  and  I  could  not  sell 
them ;   the  subjects  badly  chosen  and  worse  executed."      The  retail  trade  for 
framing  and  furniture  prints  has  greatly  fallen  off  these  two  last  years,  owing 
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to  the  interference  of  Art  Unions.  Mr.  Ryall,  an  engraver  of  acknowledged 
eminence,  is  not  less  solicitous  than  the  two  preceding  witnesses  for  the  protec- 
tion of  publishers,  for  he  dreads  not  the  inferiority  but  the  excellence  of  those 
productions,  and  looks  more  for  encouragement  to  publishers  than  to  Art  Unions, 
Though  distinguished  hjimself,  and  the  engraver  for  the  Art  Union  of  Dublin  RyaW,  3378.  3383, 
of  "  Burton's  Blind  Girl,"  he  attributes  the  injury  to  be  apprehended  to  Uie 
Art  Unions  to  their  employing  men.  of  eminence,  and  thus  limiting  them  tp 
these  works.  Hitherto,  however,  publishers  can  have  suffered  very  little :  the 
works  distributed  have  been  of  such  a  common-^lace  description,  that  they 
are  to  be  given  away.  But  were  eminent  artists  to  oe  employed,  the  case  would 
alter ;  and  under  such  circumstances,  were  Art  Unions  to  continue  to  exist,  he 
agrees  with  Mr.  Graves  in  believing  they  would  lead  to  the  extinction  of  pub- 
lishers throughout  the  country.  Any  combination  which  could  effect  this,  by 
rendering  it  possible  to  publish  such  engravings  at  a  cheaper  rate,  though 
ynaffected  by  any  lottery  or  gambling  principle,  would,  in  his  opinion,  produce 
tJiese  results ;  nor  does  he  confine  this  opinion  to  the  print-selling  trade  alone, 
but  thinks  that  a  medal  or  bronze  distribution,  of  a  high  character,  conducted 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  print  distribution  of  the  Art  Unions,  would  go  to 
affect,  in  a  similar  injurious  manner,  the  tradesmen  engaged  in  those  branches 
in  London.  Mr.  Burnett,  another  eminent  engraver,  and  who  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  having  also  been  engaged  in  the  publishing  trade,  rests  his  objec- 
tions, with  Mr.  Graves,  on  the  cheapness  at  which  the  engravings  of  the  Art 
Unions  are  produced,  which,  rendering  such  works  too  common,  lowers  generally 
the  price  of  engravings  in  the  market.  He  differs,  however,  from  Mr.  Graves  in 
his  estimate  of  the  means  by  which  this  is  effected ;  he  had  tried  the  electrotype 
and  had  not  found  it  injurious,  as  described,  to  the  impression ;  nor  is  he  aware 
that  it  is  more  costly  than  copper-plate  engraving.  His  objection  to  it  is  limited 
to  its  power  of  multiplication,  and  the  lowering  of  prices  which  must  follow  in 
consequence.  In  all  this  Mr.  Burnett  carefully  confines  himself  to  pecuniary 
considerations,  and  distinguishes  between  the  individual  interests  of  the  artist 
and  the  general  interests  of  Art ;  yet  whilst  he  argues  strongly  for  the  publisher 
and  engraver  as  against  the  public  (3549-3656),  he  is  not  as  solicitous  as 
might  have  been  eimected  from  such  opinion  for  the  young  engravers  brought 
forward  by  the  Art  Unions.  Mr.  Pye,  whose  name  is  so  long  and  well  known 
to  the  public,  takes  a  more  general  and  enlarged  view.  He  considers  Art 
Unions  in  their  effect  on  engraving  rather  than  engravers ;  and  whilst  he  does 
not  believe  that  a  large  number  of  impressions  m>m  his  works  injures  the 
engraver,  or  believes  that  the  good  and  evil  resulting  from  it  balance  each  c^her, 
is  still  of  opinion  that  the  electrotype  process  is  of  itself  disadvantageous  to  the 
best  interests  of  art.  M.  Colnagbi,  the  extensive  foreign  publisher,  though 
condemning  the  use  of  the  electrotype  by  Art  Unions,  with  preceding  wit- 
nesses, comes  to  a  different  conclusion  as  to  the  general  influence  of  Art 
Unions  on  the  trade.  His  objection  to  the  use  of  the  electrotype  arises  from 
different  grounds  from  those  stated  by  Mr.  Graves.  Its  cheapness,  facility  of 
application,  and  really  useful  results,  and  not  its  expensiveness  or  inferiority  to 
other  processes,  are  to  be  apprehended.  It  obviates  the  necessity  of  retouchmg, 
and  not  only  is  capable  of  giving  a  far  greater  number  of  impressions  than  steel 
engraving,  but  can  do  what  steel  engravii^  cannot,  it  can  render  the  plate  in  a 
state  of  proof  to  any  number  required.  Its  latter  impressions  are  not  only  not 
inferior  to  those  taken  from  copper,  but  proofe  may  be  taken  off  ad  infinitum^  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  electrotyped  plates ;  the  result  of  this  womd  be,  that 
•  the  value  of  early  proofs  would  be  entirely  lost.  Steel  engraving  gives  20,000 
impressions,  the  last  still  good ;  and  this  &cility  of  multiplication,  compared 
with  that  of  copper,  has  already  produced  effects  on  the  publishing  trade 
not  dissimilar  to  those  ascribed  to  the  electrotype.  The  objection  ought  not 
therefore  to  be  limited  to  the  electrotype;  it  ought  in  a  less  degree  to  be 
extended  to  steel ;  and  it  is  not  easy  indeed  to  say  where  it  ought  to  stop.  This 
partial  and  probably  temporary  inconvenience  (for  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
electro^pe  will  ever  become  general)  is  balanced,  however,  in  his  opinion, 
by  other  advantages  resulting  from  Art  Unions.  So  far  from  considering  them 
in  the  light  of  evils,  he  thus  answers : 

3747.  Chairman.]  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  Art  Union  system  on  the 
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publishing  trade ;  has  it  been  injurious  ? — It  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the 
publisher. 

3748.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  good  done  ? — It  has  done  good  in  every  way ; 
it  has  increased  our  business  in  framing,  and  brought  us  customers,  and  ma<k 
people  generally  more  acquainted  with  Art. 

3749.  Within  your  experience  you  have  not  observed  that  the  publishing  trade 
has  fallen  off? — Certainly  not ;  it  has  become  greater. 

3750.  Even  in  reference  to  one-guinea  engravings? — I  have  not  found  it  so 
myself. 

3751-  And  you  have  had  an  opportunity,  from  extensive  experience,  of  judg- 
ing ? — Yes. 

Though  professing  to  know  little  of  country  business,  he  is  still  of  opinon,  that 
owing  to  the  diffusion  of  Art,  business  has  greatly  increased. 

3753«  Do  you  think  that  the  natural  effect  of  purchasing  one  engraving  is  to 
dispose  the  purchaser  to  look  for  another  ? — I  have  perceived  that  continually; 
every  day  that  occurs  almost,  and  that  the  more  you  diffuse  amongst  the  people 
by  a  great  number  of  impressions  or  by  a  great  number  of  engravings,  the  know- 
ledge of  Art,  the  more  Art,  and  particularly  the  print-selling  trade,  is  likely  to  im- 
prove and  extend  itself,  certainly. 

Putting,  therefore,  the  electrotype  process  out  of  the  question,  he  thinks  the 
Colnaghi,  3754-7.  effect  of  the  distribution  of  engravings  by  Art  Unions,  is  advantageous  to  the 
printselling  as  well  as  engraving  profession,  and  in  this  he  believes  himself  borne 
out  by  facts ;  for  whilst  much  apprehension  is  expressed^  of  f\iture  results  if  these 
extensive  distributions  accomplished  by  means  of  the  electrotype   process  be 
allowed  to  go  on,  up  to  the  present  moment  none  of  the  witnesses,  he  observes,  ex- 
pressing this  apprehension  have  stated  that  they  have  sustained  any  injury  them-; 
AV.  Finden,       selves.     Mr.  W.  Finden  is  altogether  opposed  to  this  view  of  Mr.  Colnaghi,  and 
;}779-8o.         not  only  of  opinion  that  Art  Unions  have  not  aided  Art,  but  ascribes  it  to  the 
application  of  the  electrotype  ;  not  from  its  inferiority  to  other  means,  but  from 
its  superior  power  of  multiplication,  for  he  holds  with  Mr.  Graves,  Mr.  Burnett, 
and  others,  that  the  great  principle  is  not  to  make  common ;  to  restrict  would 
be  "  a  very  great  benefit,  indeed."    Were  such  restriction  to  be  enforced  by  the 
Art  Unions,  they  would  then  be  supported  by  engravers.     By  accustoming  the 
public  by  this  diffusion  to  so  low  a  charge  as  one  guinea  price,  it  is  to  be  feared 
they  will  look  with  jealousy  on  any  higher,  and  the  profits  of  engraver  and 
publisher  be  lowered,  though  at  the  same  time  he  admits  that  by  this  very  distrir 
bution,  publisher  and  engraver  will  eventually  be  benefited.     Up  tothe  present 
moment,  he  admits  that  Art  Unions  have  not  acted  injuriously,  but  then  it  isi 
from  the  limited  nature  of  their  distribution.     He  speaks  of  a  grievance  which 
may  be  apprehended,  but  which  has  not  yet  been  suffered.     In  this,  Mr.  E.: 
Finden  concurs.     In  his  opinion,  up  to  the  present  moment,  Art  Unions  have 
acted  on  engraving  neither  beneficially  nor  injuriously.     He  distinguishes  their 
effects  on  Artists,  and  Art.    Their  tendency  he  believes  to.be  to  benefit  the 
engraver,   though   doubtful  as   to   their  efficiency  in  encouraging  highArt.^ 
Whatever  objection  may  be  felt  to  the  electrotype,  he  thinks  that  in  its  present 
state  the  Art  Unions  can  scarcely  do  without  it.    At  the  same  time,  he  does  not 
admit  its  inferiority,  nor  that  the  engravings  of  the  Art  Unions  sell  at  the  low 
prices  stated  by  preceding  witnesses,  and  so  far  from  thinking  that  this  evil 
could  be  remedied  by  selection  from  miscellaneous  engravings  already  published^ 
he  believes  that  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  more  than  any  other,  from  the  badness^  • 
of  the  choice,  and  state  of  the  plate,  has  affected  both  the  interests  of  engraving, 
and  engravers.     Bad  stock  has  been  got  rid  of,  but  none  but  the  publisher  has 
3JC9.  benefited.     Not  by  the  distribution  of  inferior  engravings,  nor  the  employment 

of  inferior  engravers,  can  the  profession  be  really  encouraged.    So  far  fi-ont 
acquiescing  in  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Ryall,  he  is  for  adopting  the  course  from  which 
he  apprehends  danger — the  employment  of  the  best  hands,  and  the  publication 
3i?3i-  only  of  what  may  be  considered  successful.     The  publishers  themselves,  and  not 

the  Art  Unions,  are  to  blame ;  they  have  been  the  most  opposed  to  their  own 
interests,  and  those  of  Art.  They  have  not  directed  their  attention  to  High  Art,. 
but  been  guided  by  the  spirit  of  speculation,  and  in  this  particular  offer  a  strcmg 
contrast  to  those  of  the  Continent ;  both  they  and  Art  have  suffered  in  consequence. 

Mr.C 
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Mr.  C.  Turner,  concurring  in  many  of  the  statements  of  Mr*  Finden,  adopts  still 
more  liberal  principles^  and  draws  more  favourable  conclusions.    Engravers,  like 
others,  are  afraid  of  competition,  but  generally  speaking  they  are  not  hostile  to 
Art  Unions.    He  does  not  see  ihej  have  any  reason  to  be  so ;  he  thinks  that 
the  multiplication,  by  means  of  the  electrotjrpe,  of  impressions,  has  not  been 
of  injury  to  them,  or  even  to  the  print-selling  trade,  and  cannot  therefore  con- 
sent to  condemn  it.    Neither  does  he  consider  it  an  inferior  process,  and  of 
injury  to  engraving.    Art  has  gained  by  it ;  the  engravings,  already  produced, 
appear  to  him  to  have  been  good.    Mr.  H.  G.  Sheldon  carries  these  statements 
and  conclusions  still  farther.    He  not  only  will  not  admit  the  complaints  of 
injury,  produced  by  Art  Unions,  to  have  been  well  founded,  but  maintains, 
they  have  done  the  art  of  engraving,  engravers^  and  the  public  at  large,  the 
greatest  good ;  considering  their  means,  he  thinks  they  have  effected  wonders ; 
Siey  have  done  more  to  bring  line  engraving  into  notice  than  could  possibly 
have  been  done  in  any  other  way.    The  engraver  is  far  from  having  any  good 
CTound  to  complain ;  on  the  contrary  he  ought  to  be  grateAil  to  them.    Art 
Unions  have  tended  to  emandpate  the  engraver,  who  at  present  is  completely  in 
the  hands  of  the  publisher.    They  have  placed  the  engraver  in  a  much  more 
independent  situation,  for  the  publishers  were  the  complete  dictators  of  the  sub- 
jects which  were  to  be  engraved,  and  distributed  amongst  the  public,  before  the 
establishment  of  Art  Unions.    This  might  have  been  a  lesser  evil  if  publishers 
acted  always  judiciously  and  liberally  in  these  matters;  but  they  have  acted 
in  a  very  different  manner,  and  been  the  cause  of  so  few  high  engravings  having 
been  produced.     Retouching  has  hitherto  been  employed  in  lieu  either  of  the 
steel  and  eltetrotype  process,  and  has  led  to  as  much  expense  and  greater  fraud  : 
2>600  impressions  were  struck  off  from  **  The  Tired  Huntsman,"  by  keeping  up 
the  plate  oy  retouching,  the  remuneration  for  which  was  one-half  of  the  original 
price  for  engraving ;  and  several  of  these,  after  the  plate  had  been  retouched, 
sold  for  proofs.    The  improvement  in  the  public  taste,  in  reference  to  engraving, 
he  is  quite  clear,  is  entirely  attributable  to  Art  Unions.     Most  of  the  preceding 
objections  to  Art  Unions  on  the  part  of  engravers  and  publishers  resting,  as  wiU 
be  perceived,  on  the  multiplication  of  inferior  impressions,  and  much  of  this 
inferiority  having  been  ascribed  principally  to  the  use  of  the  electrotype,  it 
was  thought  advisable  before  we  closed  this  part  of  the  inquiry,  to  examine,  in 
reference  to  these  chaises,  not  engravers  and  publishers  only,  but  practical  men 
engaged  in  the  progress  and  conduct  of  the  process  itself,  and  for  this  purpose 
Your  Committee  recurred  to  Mr.  Vaughan  Palmer  and  Mr.  Macqueen.    Mr.  V, 
Palmer,  of  great  experience,  having  already  engraved  50  large  plates,  and  a 
great  number  of  small  ones,  and  the  inventor  of  the  only  successful  electrotype 
yet  applied  to  Art,  has  furnished  very  ample  information  on  each  of  the  con- 
^  tested  particulars.     He  states  that  the  advantages  in  point  of  quality  and  cost 
are  most  considerable.    The  impressions  are  taken  from  the  matrix  formed  by 
the  dectrotype  process^  as  from  the  original  plate.    They  are  not  subject  to 
greater  deterioration.    The  wear  and  tear  of  the  matrix  is,  if  anything,  less ;  it 
affords  a  greater  number  of  good  impressions:  1,125  impressions  were  struck  off 
from  the  electrotype  plate,  and  1,111  from  the  original,  the  electrotype  thus 
yielding  17  more  than  the  original.     Nor  is  the  original  plate  in  anywise 
injured  by  the  process :  30  of  these  matrixes  may  be  had  with  the  same  ease, 
and  with  as  little  damage  as  3.    The  operation  may  thus  produce  impressions  of 
any  amount,  without  in  the  least  affecting  the  original  engraving.    Whatever 
the  original  will  give  the  electrolype  will  give,  and  more.    The  impressions 
struck  off  from  it  are  as  sharp  and  as  clear  as  those  from  the  original,  not  to 
be  distinguished  by  the  best  artist,  nor  even  by  Mr.  Palmer  himself.    The 
variations  between  one  impression  and  another  arise  from  the  printing,  and  will 
occur  in  all  engravings,  whether  by  this  or  any  other  process,  even  with  the 
same  man,  on  the  same  day,  in  the  same  hour.     If  the  electrotype  be  applied 
early  you  can  render  exactly  the  original  plate  in  that  state,  and  can  increase 
the  number  of  your  electrotype  plates  as  you  think  fit,  all  of  equal  excellence. 
You  can  thus  multiply  your  early  proofs  to  any  extent  you   think  proper. 
Neither  is  the  expense  great;  at  the  cost  of  216/.  yen  can  throw  off  14,000  im- 
pressions.    Mr#  Macqueen  confirms  these  statements.     He  struck  off  14,000 
mipi€88ions;  from  each  plate,  1,000.    Five  hundred  proofs,  generally  speaking, 
is  a  very  large  proportion  from  any  plate ;  after  that  number  the  plate  general)^ 
requires  retouching.    The  electrotype  can  easily  give  15  times  this  number  of 
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«ao6.  4909  proofe,  in  every  particular  posaeflsing  the  same  qualities,  not  working  in  any 
.  .  ;  £)ther  manner  than  the  original  plate,  or  more  liable  to  wear  out  The  electro* 
type  process  is  thus  extremely  well  fitted  to  extend  and  improve  art.  On  a 
fair  balance^  therefore,  of  the  foregoing  evidence,  and  making  all  due  allowance 
and  deduction  for  professional  partialities  on  all  sides,  Your  Committee  cannot 
consider  that  the  pecuniary  interests  of  engravers  or  publishers  are  injured,  but 
it  is  evident  that  the  interests  generally  of  artists  and  of  the  public  are  promoted 
by  &e  distribution  of  engravings  (whether  the  deetrotype  process  be  used  or 
not,)  adopted  by  the  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh  Art  Unions. 

We  now  turn  to  a  more  important  point  than  even  its  influence  on  the  in- 
Buniett.  terests  of  Artists — its  influence  on  Art.  It  may  seem  singular  to  separate  them, 
but  the  Committee  observes  with  regret  that  they  are  so  separated,  in  some 
cases  covertly,  in  others  openly^  by  artists  themselves.  If  by  any  reasoning  they 
could  be  considered  distinct,  the  consequence  would  be  obvious.  Art  and  artists 
vrould  stand  in  a  fsJse  and  unnatural  position  where  such  doctrine  could  be 
maintained.  Where  the  artist  himself  consents  to  treat  his  profession  as  a  trade, 
it  is  some  time  before  the  people  will  be  induced  to  treat  it  as  Art.  Nothing 
more  strikingly  evinces  the  narrow  view  taken  even  by  the  profession  of  their 
own  permanent  and  true  interests* 

The  usual  objections  made  to  the  effect  of  Art  Unions  on  Art  are  reducible 
to  the  following  heads : 

1.  They  have  tended  to  produce  in  Art  an  undue  and  injurious  stimulus. 

2.  They  have  tended  to  produce  in  painting  especially  an  undue  production 
of  inferior  works  and  encouragement  of  inferior  artists. 

3.  They  have  neglected  and  injured  the  production  of  High  Art,  for  which 
they  professed  themselves  founded,  by  diminishing  ordinary  patronage. 

4.  They  have  tended  to  produce  in  engraving  a  multiplicity  of  inferior  pro- 
ductions, to  the  injury  of  higher  Art,  and  the  legitimate  progress  of  engraving 
and  publishing. 

6.  They  have  neglected  the  other  branches  for  which  they  were  founded— 
such  as  sculpture  and  modelling. 

6.  They  have  connected  with  Art  a  spirit  and  practice  of  gambling  and 
jobbing. 

7.  These  disadvantages  are  not  counterbalanced  by  any  compensating  advan- 
tages. 

Each  of  these  points  we  shall  take  successively  into  consideration. 

!•  Any  sudden  and  over-supply  produced  by  an  extraordinary  stimulus,  such 
as  a  large  sum  of  money  applied  without  much  discrimination,  may  doubtless 
incur  the  imputation  of  Mr.  Etty  and  Mr.  Uwins,  especially  if  this  stimulus  be 
liable  to  other  objections.  Mr.  Etty  considers  the  lottery  principle  as  such ;  he 
terms  it  *^  an  unnatural  excitement,"  and  is  apprehensive  from  its  application 
by  Art  Unions,  their  ultimate  tendency  will  be  disadvantageous  to  Art  itself* 
Owinf,  1766, 1767.  Mr.  Uwins  fears  that  from  the  being  deluged  at  any  one  time  with  anything 
however  fine,  the  ta^  will  pall,  and  it  will  be  looked  upon  with  disgust  rather 
than  liking :  he  states  that  this  is  observable  in  the  case  of  Art  Unions ;  their 
prizes  are  found  in  every  parlour,  in  every  room,  in  every  shop,  and  the  efiect 
apprehended  is  the  consequence.  This  gives  rise  to  two  questions :  how  far 
this  stimulus  acts  in  causing  over-production,  and  whether  such  over-production 
to  any  extent,  yet  exists.  Now,  that  a  greater  number  of  works  than  formerly  arc 
produced  by  the  application  of  such  large  sums  is  unquestionably  true,  but  not 
less  so  that  a  corresponding  demand  is  created  for  them  by  the  other  operations 
of  the  Art  Unions,  and  by  the  generally  improving  taste  of  the  public.  The 
unanimous  opinion  of  witnesses  is,  that  from  numerous  causes,  independently  of 
the  action  of  Art  Unions,  such  improvement  is  taking  place.  The  objection,  if 
good  for  anything,  will  apply  equally  against  all  encouragement  from  Govern- 
ment, from  the  Church,  from  societies,  or  individuals.  Yet  none  of  these  various 
modes  of  encouragement,  or  if  we  prefer  so  to  call  them,  stimuli,  have  been 
rejected  or  repudiated.  It  is  not  against  its  co-operative  character,  but  against 
its  lottery  character  real  objection  lies,  an  important  point,  which  we  reserve  for 
future  consideration. 

2.  Allowing 
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2.  Allowing,  however,  under  tiie  peculiar  ^^ircumstances^  Ae  fitimulusi  or 
encouragement  not  to  be  unreasonable,  nor  the  production  excessive,  it  may  still 
happen  that  it  may  be  misdirected.  The  query  is,  whether  in  the  present  instance 
such  be  the  case.  It  would  be  undoubtedly  so,  if  nothing  but  mediocre  art  and 
mediocre  artists  were  encouraged.  But  many  artists  of  high  merit  have 
largely  participated.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  class  <^  the  profession 
generally  have  sufficient  demand  for  their  productions,  and  for  the  most  part 
execute  on  commission.  Even  if  the  Art  Unions  were  so  disposed,  they  could 
not,  from  the  nature  of  their  regulations,  stand  in  the  same  position,  at  least  in 
Lcmdon,  as  other  purchasers.  No  injury,  however,  if  no  benefit,  has  accrued 
to  that  class.  The  point  is,  not  whether  they  have  been  rewarded  to  the  extent 
of  their  merits,  but  whether  another  class  has  been  und  uly  rewarded  to  their 
exclusion  or  injury,  and  what  is  the  effect  of  such  encouragement  on  art  gene- 
rally. Where  so  large  a  sum  is  applied  especially  in  small  prizes,  there  will  of 
course  be  many  painters  who,  h(ddii^  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  Art 
Union  in  view,  will  paint  in  reference  to  these  circumstances  ;s  but  this  is  aa 
objection  which  might  be  extended,  if  pushed  to  its  consequences,  to  all  pain  ting. 
It  is  to  be  imagined  that  but  few  painters  in  this  mercantile  country  paint  for 
any  other  object  than  to  sell,  and  in  the  hope  to  sell  consult  the  reigning  taste, 
whatever  it  be,  of  the  public.  By  the  regulations  of  the  London  Art  Union^  every 
individual  prize-holder  exercises  the  right  of  choosing,  and  undoubtedly  on  this 
system,  many  individuals  are  called  on  to  exercise  a  choice,  for  which  they  are 
kttle  qualified,  and  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  they  would  not  be 
called  on  to  exercise.  If  they  invariably  or  even  generally  selected  ill,  bad  works 
would  of  course  be  encouraged  to  the  exclusion  or  in  preference  of  good,  but 
this  is  a  contingent,  not  necessary  evil,  and  the  question  is,  is  such  to  any 
great  extent  the  case,  and  is  mediocre  or  inferior  art  actually  so  preferred  to 
superior.  Mr.  Eastlake,  than  whom  there  cannot  be  a  more  competent  judge, 
says  that  he  is  not  sure  the  Art  Unions  have  encouraged  mediocrity :  he  thinks 
that  in  many  cases  they  have  encouraged  artists  of  merit,  and  brought  them 
fDTward  more  rapidly  than  any  other  mode  of  encouragement  would  have  done. 
In  a  former  answer,  he  states  candidly,  his  "  first  impression  to  have  been  that 
they  were  by  no  means  beneficial  to  Art ;  that  they  had  the  effect  of  multi- 
plying artists,  and  tempting  many  to  follow  the  profession  who  perhaps  would 
not  be  qualified  to  undertake  it ;  and  by  this  means  exciting  hopes  in  them 
which,  on  the  failure  of  such  institutions,  could  not  be  realized,  and  those 
effects  have  really  happen  ed  in  the  late  suspension  (for  I  hope  it  is  only  a 
suspension)  of  the  operation  of  Art  Unions.  That  is  the  evil  which  I  first 
imagined  existed,  ana  which  certainly  does  exist  to  a  certain  extent :  but  I  con- 
sider artists  enter  into  such  difficulties  at  their  own  pail,  and  if  they  are  not 
qualified  to  run  the  race  which  they  propose  to  themselves  they  deserve  to  suffer." 
Many  artists  depend  upon  Art  Unions  for  subsistence,  it  is  true,  but  such  has 
been  the  case,  it  may  be  answered,  with  all  patronage  at  all  periods.  Mr.  Uwins 
apprehends,  under  the  present  system,  that  the  tendency  of  the  London  Art 
Union  is  to  deluge  the  worid  with  things  of  the  most  contemptible  character, 
and  to  ''  encourage  rubbish  and  things  of  little  merit,  to  encourage,  in  a  word, 
mediocrity  of  art."  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  Mr.  Uwins  limits  his 
objection  to  the  effect  of  a  particular  system,  not  adopted  by  the  Irish  and 
Scotch  Art  Unions,  and  speaks  of  "  a  tendency,"  rather  than  of  facts ;  whilst 
Mr.  Cooper  thinks,  on  the  other  side,  these  fects  to  have  been  favourable  rather 
than  otherwise  to  Art,  ond  states  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  selection  of 
the  paintings  has  been  good.  Mr.  Fahey  accepts  the  accusation,  and  admits  the 
stimulus  given  to  second-rate  talent,  but  considers  this  an  advantage.  ^^  Our 
first-rate  men  in  their  early  pictures  were  inferior ;  they  must  have  gone  through 
an  ordeal,  and  they  must  have  painted  indifferent  pictures  compared  with  what 
they  do  at  present."  It  does  not  appear  probable  that  a  higher  price  than  what 
the  painting  deserves  will  be  attached  to  the  worst.  The  prices  are  sure  to  regu- 
late themselves;  they  are  priced,  not  for  Art  Unions,  but  for  general  exhibition. 
Nor  is  this  encouragement  likely  to  produce  an  excess  of  supply  over  demand  in 
the  present  and  probably  future  circumstances  of  the  country.  "  The  demand 
for  second-rate  artists  is  later  likely  to  be  greater ;  and  though  all  occasional 
demands  may  cease,  and  it  might  become  more  common  to  educate  them  as 
apprentices  at  home  under  artists  as  pupils,  and  the  School  of  Design  producing 
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annually  a  considerable  number,  considering  the  increasing  love  of  Art,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  all  will  be  needed/' 

3.  It  is  verydoubtful  how,  under  present  circumstances,  High  Art  can  be  best 
encouraged.  The  public  at  large  is  not  educated  to  High  Art,  and  in  the  public 
at  large,  on  the  plan  of  the  London  Art  Union,  the  choice  lies.  Whatever 
may  be  its  existing  taste,  that  taste  will  show  itself.     It  may,  indeed,  b6  ques- 

Stanfield,  2293.  tioned  whether  the  Art  Unions,  as  at  present  constituted,  can  so  eflTectually 
encourage  High  Art  (however  desirable)  as  either  the  Government  or  the  Church, 
in  whose  hands  such  function  generally  lies ;  but  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  denied, 
that  by  other  arrangements,  this  might  be  rendered  more  practicable,  and  Art 
Unions  be  made  more  instrumental  in  creating  love  and  admiration  for  High 
Art,  and  brought  to  react  on  the  Government  and  Church.  Some,  indeed,  believe 
that  this  can  be  more  eflTectually  performed  by  the  action  of  private  patronage, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  Art  Unions  are  stated  to  have  disturbed  the  natural 
working  of  private  patronage,  it  is  concluded  they  have  injured,  instead  of 
benefiting.  High  Art.  Much,  however,  of  such  statement  is  mere  assumption.  It 
is  by  no  means  clear,  but  the  contrary,  that  Art  Unions  have  disturbed  or 
diverted,  much  less  suppressed  private  patronage.  Some  of  the  witnesses  have 
gone  on  the  assumption  that  private  patronage,  or  the  encouragement,  pecuniary 
or  otherwise,  comprehended  imder  that  term,  is  a  sort  of  fixed  and  determinable 
quantity,  which  if  applied  in  one  quarter,  must  be  subtracted  from  another :  in 
other  words,  that  each  man  has  to  expend  a  certain  specified  sum  annually  on 
works  of  Art,  or  literary  productions,  as  he  has  upon  his  household,  and  that  if 
he  purchases  from  one  man,  he  necessarily  takes  away  to  the  same  amount  from 
another.  But  such  is  not  the  process,  in  the  purchase  of  luxuries,  especially  of 
mental  luxuries.  The  man  who  is  induced  to  purchase  at  an  exhibition,  or  Art 
Union,  or  a  sale  of  books,  had  he  not  chanced  upon  these  places  or  opportunities, 
might  probably  never  have  purchased  at  all ;  and  it  otlten  happens  that  this 
purchase  (accidental,  not  necessary)  is  the  creator  or  developer  of^an  appetite,  or 
taste,  which  till  then  lay  dormant,  and  which  without  such  accident  would 
probably  never  have  shown  itself,  much  less  sought  for  its  appropriate  gratifica* 
tion.  This  error  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  complaint  on  the  subject.  What  is 
given  to  the  Art  Union,  for  its  pictures,  or  engravings,  is  imagined  to  have 
been  necessarily  taken  from  some  other  society  or  individual  interested  in  the 
same  pursuits.  Had  not  the  Art  Union  received  it  for  its  pictures  and  engrav- 
ings. It  is  quite  as  probable  it  never  would  hare  been  expended  upon  pictures 
or  engravings  at  all.  It  might,  it  is  true,  have  been  applied  to  other  objects, 
but  the  question  is  here  limited  to  objects  of  Art.  So  far  the  Art  Unions  have 
not  disturbed  private  patronage :  but  if  we  are  to  rely  on  the  evidence  before  us, 
Fiibey,  1665, 1666.  they  have  done  more;  they  have  greatly  stimulated  and  extended  it.  We  do 
not  find  that  in  consequence  of  the  purchases  of  paintings  by  the  Art  Union 
of  London,  the  ordinary  purchases  have  fallen  oflT.  In  the  exhibition  of  the 
New  Water-colours  Society,  the  demand  has  increased  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
In  1836,  the  year  previous  to  the  establiflliment  of  the  Art  Union,  the  amount 
of  private  purchases  was  833  LlOs.;  in  1887»  810  h  16  5.,  of  which  36  /.  came 
from  Art  Union,  leaving  275/.  16  5.  to  private  patrons^e;  in  1843, 1,377 1  Os.  6e/., 

Mason,  933-36.  of  which  696  /.  from  Art  Union,  leaving  782  /.  0  ^.  6  d.  to  private  patronage.  In 
Birmingham,  Mr.  Mason  states  that  the  encouragement  given  by  the  Art  Union 
has  considerably  increased  the  number  of  sales  of  paintings,  irrespective  of  the 
purchases  by  the  Art  Union ;  and  he  confirms  this  by  a  detailed  comparison  of 
the  purchases  made  by  the  Art  Union  and  by  the  general  purchaser.  In  Edin- 
burgh we  have  already  noticed  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Artists ;  to  this  may 
be  added  Mr.  Bell's  testimony,  that  many  purchasers  were  not  found  for 
works  of  Art  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Edinburgh  Association,  but 
that  subsequently,  from  the  public  attention  being  excited  and  directed  to  the 
subject  of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  number  of  private  purchases  has  greatly  increased* 
In  Dublin  the  state  of  private  patronage  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Dublin  Art  Union,  and  subsequently,  has  been  already  shown.  Till  the 
institution  of  the  Hibernian  Academy,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Cash, 
there  was  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  an  exhibition  in  Dublin ;  and  even  with 
the  advantage  of  its  charter,  and  an  allowance  made  by  the  Government  of 
300  /.  a  year,  so  great  was  the  apathy  in  Ireland  with  respect  to  all  subjectsr 
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connected  with  Art,  in  spite  of  every  eflfort  made  by  the  Academy,  that  it 
was  in  their  contemplation  to  close  their  doors.  The  year  preceding  the  for- 
mation of  the  Art  Union  there  was  no  exhibition,  "  in  consequence  of  the 
expense  ;  the  money  received  at  the  doors  not  being  sufficient  to  defray  even  the 
expense  of  the  exhibition/'  Since  that  time  the  purchases,  irrespective  of  those 
of  the  Art  Union,  have  greatly  increased,  and  a  new  demand  been  created  which 
never  existed  before.  "  There  has  till  lately,"  says  Mr.  Blacker,  "  been  hardly 
any  demand  for  original  modem  art  at  all.  Whatever  demand  there  has 
been  for  pictures,  has  chiefly  been  with  regard  to  copies  and  works  picked  up  at 
auctions,  copies  of  old  masters,  the  greatest  rubbish  possible,  at  some  of  the 
sales  ;  at  the  several  exhibitions  this  increased  passion  of  the  people  for  Art  is 
strongly  exemplified.'*  "  There  was  little  or  no  private  patronage,''  he  states 
in  another  part  of  his  evidence,  "  before  the  existence  of  the  Royal  Irish  Art 
Union ;  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  since :  nor  does  there  appear  to 
have  been  any  concurrent  society  so  as  to  cause  an  increase  of  patronage  beyond 
the  impulse  given  by  the  Art  Union,  in  favour  of  the  Fine  Arts.  There  was  at  the 
time  no  demand  in  Dublin  for  works  of  Art,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a 
mere  portrait  or  bust ;  and  this  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  circumstances 
which  must  have  equally  displayed  themselves  in  England.  It  produced  this 
effect  by  acting  on  the  great  mass  of  society,  interesting  them  to  view  Art  favour- 
ably in  their  own  country.  The  small  subscription  required  united  them  in  a 
body ;  and  finding  that  they  could  become  possessors  at  a  small  rate  of  valuable 
works  of  Art,  each  picture  or  engraving  issued  became  the  nucleus  of  a  rising 
collection,  and  formed  the  subject  round  which  the  femily  circle  conversed  of  Art, 
or  were  imbued  with  a  taste  for  it."  This  increased  love  for  Art  is  not  less  strik- 
ingly exemplified  in  the  result  of  the  exhibitions.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  persons  visiting  that  of  the  Art  Union  in  London  was,  in  1841,  75,000 ;  in 
1842,  100,000;  in  1843,  200,000.  Similar  increase  appears  in  Birmingham, 
Edinburgh,  and  especially  in  Dublin ;  and  whilst  on  one  side  it  has  been  caused 
in  a  great  degree  by  the  Art  Union  system,  it  has  not  in  turn  less  led  to  its 
increase,  and  to  that  of  private  patronage.  Mr.  Blacker  states,  that  not  only 
upwards  of  20,000  people  each  year  attend,  and  with  the  greatest  regularity  and 
order  and  attention,  never  doing  the  slightest  injury,  at  the  gratuitous  exhibition, 
but  that  also  (what  is  more  remarkable),  the  proportion  of  thoae  af  tending  paid 
exhibitions  is  greatly  augmented ;  and  what  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  it  is  in 
direct  augmentation  of  the  means  and  operation  of  the  Art  Union.  If  private 
patronage  be  likely  to  be  augmented  by  a  greater  difiusion  of  the  love  and 
Knowledge  of  Art,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  influence  of  the  Art  Union 
system  in  this  particular,  so  far  from  diminishing,  must  increase  it.  An  analogous 
efiect  is  produced  by  the  distribution  of  engravings.  Publishers  look  upon  this 
distribution  from  too  confined  and  personal  a  point  of  view.  None  of  them  have 
made  any  objection  to  it,  provided  it  be  confined  to  compositions  in  outline, 
admitting  that  the  circulation  of  snch  productions  cannot  but  inspire  a  love  and 
knowledge  of  sound  Art.  But  Mr.  Eastlake  is  not  satisfied  that  the  public  should 
be  limited  to  outline  :  tiiere  are  other  qualities  to  cultivate  and  communicate,  such 
as  chiaroscuro,  colour,  &c.  These  are  within  the  reach  of  the  finished  engraving 
and  painting ;  and  whilst  it  is  desirable  the  painting  should  be  exhibited  gra- 
tuitously, it  is  not  less  so,  in  the  interests  of  Art,  that  the  finished  engraving,  as 
well  as  the  outline,  should  be  widely  diffused.  Nor  is  this  interest  confined  to 
engraving  simply  as  such ;  Art  cannot  thus  be  mechanically  limited  ;  the  admirer 
of  a  painting  soon  extends  his  admiration  from  a  painting  to  an  engraving,  and 
reciprocally,  from  an  engraving  to  a  painting.  Love  of  Art  radiates  on  all  sides. 
Mr.  Blacker's  evidence  has  already  shown  the  impulse  given  by  the  purchase 
of  engravings  (irrespective  of  the  encouragement  given  by  the  commissions  of 
the  Art  Union,)  to  the  general  interests  of  the  profession.  This  however  is  a 
partial  view  of  the  case.  Its  action  is  felt  not  in  one  but  in  all  departments. 
It  is  a  direct  stimulus  to  private  patronage  in  every  other,  as  well  as  in  that 
direction.  No  doubt  any  sudden  and  extensive  application  of  funds  to  any 
special  purpose  will  (whether  in  the  case  of  Art  or  otherwise),  appear  for  the 
moment  to  withdraw  private  and  public  exertion  and  outlay  from  other  purposes, 
whether  such  application  be  made  by  Government  or  by  companies.  Similar 
complaints  to  those  we  now  hear  of  the  effect  of  Art  Unions  have  been  expressed 
i)f  the  monopoly  crushing  all  private  enterprise,  &c.,  consequent  on  improve- 
ments in  machinery,  in  the  applications  of  steam  printing,  &c.  But  this  is  the 
6i2.  c  3  tendency 
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tendency  of  the  age,  or  rather  of  human  industry.  Whateveir  may  be  its  evils,, 
they  are  more  than  compensated  by  its  advants^es.  Facts  refute  such  objec- 
tions ;  private  as  well  as  public  enterprise,  acted  upon  by  these  improvements, 
and  acting  upon  and  aiding  them  in  turn,  soon  resumes  its  energy,  and  leads 
to  benefits  greater  and  wider  thlain  those  which  they  appear  to  have  superseded. 
Your  Committee  has  not  heard,  even  within  the  limited  period  allowed  to 
judge  of  the  operation  of  these  societies,  of  any  injury  at  all  equal  to  those 
complained  of  by  other  bodies  under  the  influence  of  the  changes  which  have 
been  just  noticed :  on  the  contrary,  the  persons  said  to  be  most  affected  by  the 
system,  have  been  the  most  temperate  in  their  evidence.  The  more  eminent 
painters  have  more  occupation,  the  more  eminent  engravers  are  better  employed, 
the  more  eminent  publishers  have  increased  in  their  business :  of  the  second 
class  of  each  none  have  complained,  with  the  exception,  in  the  publishing  trade, 
of  the  retailers,  who,  within  a  certain  limit,  that  of  the  one-guinea  print,  appear 
to  have  suffered  ;  all  others  seem  to  have  received  an  increased  impulse,  instead 
of  being  crushed,  as  has  sometimes  been  the  case  with  other  interests  under  great 
combinations.  Your  Committee,  therefore,  feel  themselves  justified  in  conclud- 
ing that  the  operation  of  Art  Unions,  so  far  from  suppressing  or  diminishing,  has 
led  to  the  extension  and  improvement  of  private  patronage. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  parallel  encouragement 
resulting  to  other  occupations.     That  an  increased  demand  in  the  framing  and 

Blacker,  1599-31.  glazing  trade  would  foUow,  is  obvious.  *^  Take  for  instance,"  says  Mr.  Blacker, 
in  answer  to  a  question  of  the  Committee,  "  our  first  engraving,  of  which  there 
were  upwards  of  1,200  impressions  issued.  They  were  almost  all  framed,  and 
with  frames  of  a  costly  character.  I  should  take  them  on  an  average  from  two 
guineas  to  three  guineas;  so  that  that  engraving  alone  must  have  circulated 
about  3,000  L  in  that  way."  .  Nor,  slight  as  the  article  may  appear,  is  it  without 
its  interest  in  art;  many  of  these  frames  have  been  made  objects  of  artistic 
embellishment,  with  national  emblems,  &c.  &c.  run  through  them.    In  England 

Hoore,4.3d4«4362.  similar  results  are  observable.  Mr.  Moore  states  that  his  trade  has  decidedly 
increased  since  the  establishment  of  the  Art  Union,  and  that  such  is  the  opinion 
generally  of  others  in  the  same  branch ;  the  frames  are  after  models  expressly 
for  the  Art  Union,  from  half  a  guinea  up  to  two,  three,  or  more.  They  have 
been  singularly  improved  in  carving  of  late  years ;  much  more  attention  is  paid 
to  the  style  of  frame ;  the  public  are  much  more  discriminating  than  they  were 
formerly ;  nor  has  this  been  confined  to  Art  Union  subscribers,  but  extended 
to  others  also,  not  members  of  the  Art  Union.  Mr.  John  Vokins  states  that 
his  business  as  a  frame-maker  has  been  increased  from  300  to  400  a  year  by 
the  Art  Union  ;  nor  does  he  speak  of  himself  alone,  but  of  many  others  whom 
his  extensive  experience  has  made  him  acquainted  with.  A  far  greater  attention 
to  the  propriety  of  the  decoration,  the  good  taste  of  the  ornament,  and  skill  of 
the  workmanship  (the  frames  varying  every  year  according  to  the  engraving  which 
is  coming  out),  is  observable;  nor  is  it  limited  to  the  Art  Union  engraving,  but 
has  extended,  irrespective  of  the  Art  Unions,  very  decidedly  in  other  directions ; 
much  encouragement  has  been  given  by  others.  Taking  into  consideration,  in 
addition,  the  attention  given  by  the  School  of  Design  to  this  branch  of  Art,  here 
is  a  large  demand  already  created  for  the  display  of  the  knowledge  and  skill 
which  may  be  acquired  in  that  institution,  not  limited  by  or  dependent  on  the 
Art  Union,  but  gradually  finding  its  way  to  the  whole  community. 

4.  The  charge  that  inferior  engravings  have  been  distributed  by  the  Art 
Unions,  and  thus  Art,  instead  of  being  promoted,  been  injured,  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  Your  Committee.  If  substantiated,  it  no  doubt  would  go  far  to 
justify  objection  and  opposition.  But  an  inferior  class  of  engravings  is  a  vague 
term,  and  accordingly  various  and  contradictory  has  been  the  evidence,  even  of 
eminent  men,  submitted  to  Your  Committee  on  this  question.  An  engraving, 
wanting  perhaps  in  all  those  refinements  of  execution  which  usually  attract  the 
collector,  may  yet  in  nowise  be  ill  adapted,  from  subject  or  treatment,  to  the 
object  of  extending  and  improving  the  public  taste.  The  subject  may  be  elevating, 
the  composition  simple  and  dignified,  the  drawing  pure,  the  chiaroscuro  and 
colour  well  disposed,  and  yet  the  burin  be  at  fault.  Few  will  say  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  such  engravings,  even  with  this  defect,  may  not  profit  Art.  The  two 
qualities  may  not  alwa^^s  be  found  together,  though  doubtless  it  would  be  well 
tiey  were  never  separated.   To  a  certain  extent  the  Art  Unions  have  occasionally 
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beea  inattentive  to  both.  The  first  object,  as  we  have  seen,  professed,  is 
the  encouragement  of  High  Art ;  in  High  Art  all  these  qualities  should  unite* 
Subjects  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  selected,  which  will  permit  this  union. 
Now  the  Art  Unions  appear  to  have  had  to  contend  with  another  principle,  which 
must  have  interfered  with  this  in  determining  their  choice :  we  speak  of  the 
case  in  which  commissions  have  been  specifically  given;  for  the  purchase  of 
plates  and  distribution  of  impressions  appear  to  have  had  Art  as  the  secondary, 
and  the  increase  of  subscribers  as  the  principal  object.  The  Art  Unions  have 
endeavoured  to  combine  with  the  excellence  of  the  engraving,  and  the  remu- 
neration of  the  engraver,  the  encouragement  also  of  the  living  native  painter, 
and  have  thus  selected  from  the  works  of  cotemporary  Artists.  It  is  not  pre- 
tended that  the  British  school  cannot  furnish  many  fitting  subjects  illustrative 
of  High  Art ;  but  the  temptation  to  choose  rather  in  reference  to  popular  taste 
(increase  of  subscribers  depending  on  it)  has  led  to  selections,  especially  in  the 
beginning,  far  from  consonant  to  those  declared  objects  of  the  institution,  and  the 
true  interests  of  Art.  With  regard  to  the  execution  of  these  engravings,  the  Fahey,  1687.1^1. 
opinion  of  witnesses  is  still  more  various  than  in  respect  to  their  subjects.  We 
place  out  of  view  altogether  their  price  in  the  market,  which  may  arise  from 
other  elements  besides  quality  of  subject  or  treatment,  and  often  depends  chiefly 
if  not  solely  on  amount  or  quantity  of  impressions  struck  off.  A  work  of  which 
there  are  20,000  impressions,  though  superior  in  every  quality  to  another,  may 
sell,  from  this  circumstance  alone,  for  less ;  in  this  following  a  general  law  in 
reference  to  production.  It  thus  becomes  difilcult  to  determine  how  much  is 
referable  to  the  plate,  and  how  much  to  the  circumstances  of  its  employment. 
A  second  consideration  is  the  execution  ;  this  to  many  forms  a  more  important 
condition  than  the  subject.  If  the  subject  in  the  early  plates  of  the  London 
Art  Union  was  not  sufficiently  attended  to,  the  execution  seems  to  have  been 
still  more  neglected ;  compared  with  later  productions,  or  those  of  other  Art 
Unions,  that  of  Dublin  particularly,  they  may  almost  be  regarded  as  failures ;  but 
this  is  not,  as  the  very  comparison  just  noticed  will  evidence,  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  Art  Union  system,  but  a  defect  contingent  on  local  or  temporary 
circumstances,  and  arising  from  the  natural  inexperience  of  an  incipient  institu- 
tion No  one  can  doubt  that  in  a  country  distinguished  for  technical  superiority 
in  this  branch  of  Art,  by  selecting  the  first  engravers  at  the  most  liberal  prices,  the 
very  best  works  may  be  produced.  Doubtless  the  Art  Union  has  not  the  advantage 
©f  the  intermediate  vigilance  of  the  publisher ;  but  surely  it  may  be  hoped  that 
in  this  branch  of  Art,  as  in  painting  and  sculpture,  high  eminence  will  not 
need  surveillance,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  the  eminent  man,  in  his  regard  for 
his  own  honour  and  reputation,  will  present  a  better  guarantee  for  excellence 
than  any  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  superintendence  of  publishers,  however 
vigilant  and  discriminating.  Your  Committee  cannot  therefore  acquiesce  in  the 
opinion  that  there  is  in  the  Art  Union  system,  under  proper  regulation,  any 
inherent  peculiarity  which  precludes  it  from  employing  its  means  to  the 
fullest  advantage  in  encouraging  a  high  school  of  engraving,  to  the  benefit, 
not  of  the  engraver  only,  and  publisher,  but  to  the  general  elevation  and  ext^- 
sion  of  Art. 

6.  The  objection  that  Art  Unions  have  neglected  the  encouragement  of  other 
branches  for  which  they  were  instituted,  such  as  sculpture,  &c.,  has  been  in  some 
degree  answered  by  the  reasons  given  in  the  late  reports  already  referred  to, 
especially  as  far  as  sculpture  is  concerned,  with  the  promotion  of  which  (it  is 
alleged)  the  costliness  of  the  material  altogether  interferes.  This  may,  to  a 
certain  degree,  be  just ;  but  stone  not  much  inferior  to  marble,  bronze,  which, 
by  the  application  of  new  processes,  &c.  may  be  made  much  cheaper,  terra 
cotta,  and  even  wood,  are  all  media  which  may  allow  the  exemplification  of 
the  highest  sculptural  excellence.  The  encouragement  of  the  studies  op  which 
superiority  in  this  department  depends,  is  at  all  events  within  the  reach 
of  the  most  limited  funds.  Compositions  in  outline,  but  for  subjects  not  indis- 
criminate, but  such  as  specifically  adapt  themselves  to  sculpture ;  bas-reliefs  in 
models,  or  even  in  marble  of  a  limited  size,  cartoons,  &c.,  are  all  either  directly 
or  indirectly  connected  with  this  important  branch.  We  observe  with  pleasure,  Godwin,  404- 
in  the  late  reports  of  the  Art  Unions  of  London  and  Dublin,  that  exertions 
have  been  made  to  combine  sculpture  with  painting  and  engraving,  and  to 
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extend  its  applications  gradually  from  the  more  simple  and  humbler  branches  to* 
the  more  complicated  and  noble.  Medals  have  progressively  su^ested  statues; 
and  though  as  yet  they  are  limited  to  the  model,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  with 
increase  of  means,  increase  of  encouragement  will  follow,  and  the  more  costly 
as  well  as  the  more  common  material  be  demanded  and  employed  to  stimulate- 
imd  perpetuate  the  genius  of  the  artist.  The  prizes  given  for  compositions  in 
outline  tend  also  to  elevate  and  diffuse  the  love  and  knowledge  of  High  Art;  and 
the  success  which  has  attended  the  first  effort  made  by  the  Art  Union  of  Londcm,. 
is  sufficient  proof  of  the  justice  of  this  suggestion,  and  ought  to  animate  to  the 
further  prosecution  of  this  reform.  Facility  of  producing,  as  far  as  mechanical 
means  are  in  question,  will  naturally  tend  to  augment  the  number  of  candidates, 
and  necessitate  doubtless  greater  severity  of  judgment ;  but  the  study  of  the 
higher  qualities  of  Art, — design,  composition,  expression,  the  infinite  variety  of 
subject  and  application,  the  many  noble  and  beautiful  purposes  to  which  it  may 
be  rendered  subservient,  and  the  general  difiusion  to  which  it  may  attain,, 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  advantage  of  such  employment  of  sculptural  talent. 
Until  the  people  at  large  be  familiarized  with  the  best  characteristics  of  Art, 
until  in  some  d^ree  it  shall  become  as  communicable  to  all  classes  as  music, 
we  can  hardly  hope  ibr  that  public  sensibility  to  its  excellencies  which  must 
be  the  ground,  cause,  and  guarantee  of  any  progress  deserving  the  name  of 
nalioDal. 

6.  But  the  heaviest  charge  yet  made  against  these  bodies,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
of  a  moral  rather  than  of  an  intellectual  character,  is  the  encouragement  which  it 
is  alleged  they  give  to  the  spirit  and  practice  of  gambling.  This,  if  proved,, 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  Your  Cotnmittee,  go  far  to  justify  a  call  for  their  sup- 
pression.     It  will  be  therefore  necessary  to  examine  it  at  some  length. 

It  may  be  divided  under  two  heads ;  the  one  referable  to  the  organisation  of 
these  bodies,  the  other  to  their  operations.  If  their  organisation  and  purposes 
bore  any  similitude  to  those  of  societies  of  a  purely  gambling  character,  no 
doubt  could  exist  of  their  being  within  the  i-ange  of  the  legislation  directed 
against  lotteries,  and  it  would  become  the  duty  of  Your  Committee  to  recom- 
mend that  the  law  should  take  its  course.  But  it  might  also  happen,  that 
however  exemnt  their  organisation  might  be  from  such  imputation,  their  q>era* 
tions  might  still  have  a  tendency  to  produce  results  of  a  nature  not  dissimilar 
from  those  arising  from  ordinary  lotteries.  In  such  case  it  would  be  equally* 
within  our  duty  to  examine  whether  such  evils  were  inherent  and  inevitable,  or 
if  not,  by  what  arrangements  their  continuance  might  be  stopped,  and  their 
recurrence  prevented.  To  each  of  these  considerations  Your  Committee  have 
addressed  themselves. 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  societies,  with  the  organisation  and  purposes 
of  Art  Unions,  could  have  been  intended  to  be  included  amongst  those  prohi- 
bited by  the  enactors  of  the  laws  against  lotteries.  They  did  not  exist  at  the 
time ;  they  are  instituted  for  very  different  purposes  than  the  encouragement  or 
gratification  of  a  propensity  to  gambling.  The  indncement  offered,  and  the 
motives  acting  on  subscribers,  are  not  confined  to  the  chance  of  obtaining  a 
prize,  but  depend  also  on  the  certainty  of  receiving  an  engraving ;  they  are 
conjoined  with  a  desire  to  encourage  Art,  and  if  followed  by  the  extension  ot 
the  higher  objects  of  the  society,  will  every  day  more  and  more  take  that 
direction.  These  observations  apply  more  immediately  to  the  great  Art  Unions 
of  the  capitals.  In  the  provincial  towns,  in  proportion  as  the  higher  objects 
are  less  in  view,  the  lottery  character  becomes  more  perceptible.  Indeed 
cases  may  be  imagined  where  they  might  altogether  assume  this  character,, 
and  from  societies  instituted  solely  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
be  gradually  transformed  to  companies  for  totally  different  purposes.  Nor 
is  it  easy  to  say,  once  admitting  such  institutions  without  due  definition  and' 
restriction,  what  is  to  prevent  other  societies  from  bein^  formed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, and  applying  the  same  machinery  to  any  branch  of  industry  or  commerce.' 
We  should  hear  in  such  a  case  not  only  of  polytechnic  societies,  but  of  societies 
for  the  distribution  of  prizes  in  furniture,  houses,  eatables ;  in  fine,  in  every 
object  to  which  the  lottery  principle  could  be  applied.  No  one  can  pretend  that 
any  exemption  from  the  lottery  laws  should  be  afforded  to  such  bodies,  for  any 
good  to  which  they  may  be  alleged  to  lead ;  nor  is  the  case  altered  by  the  claim- 
being 
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being  preferred  by  companies  instead  of  individuals.  An  instance  can  hardly 
be  conceived  where  individual  profit  in  such  cases  is  not  the  principal  ingredient. 
This  it  is  which  marks  the  chief  distinction  between  them  and  Art  Unions.  At 
the  same  time  cases  may  exist  where,  from  peculiar  position  or  previous  arrange- 
ments, profits  to  the  undertakers,  and  yet  considerable  advantage  to  the  public, 
and  specifically  to  Art,  may  accrue.  These  cases,  as  will  appear  from  the 
evidence,  are  not  imaginary.  It  is  not  meant  to  attach  to  those  concerned  per- 
sonally any  blame.  The  apparent  acquiescence  of  the  Treasury  in  the  existence 
and  proceedings  of  Art  Unions,  naturally  led  to  the  impression  that  the  system 
might  be  applied,  especially  when  the  object  seemed  analogous,  both  by  indi- 
viduals and  societies,  without  impropriety  or  risk.  This  impression  was  gaining 
ground,  when  the  attention  of  the  Treasury  was  roused,  and  its  interference 
solicited  and  obtained.  Your  Committee  admit,  after  due  consideration  of  these 
•facts,  the  justice  of  the  allegation,  that  the  system  may  be  misapplied  to  purposes 
quite  foreign  to  those  for  which  Art  Unions  were  established,  but  this  they  submit 
is  ground  not  for  their  suppression,  but  for  the  establishment  of  such  regulations 
as  will  effectually  prevent  abuse,  and  confine  them  rigidly  to  their  legitimate 
object.  With  regard  to  individuals,  the  case  is  different.  Whilst  indemnifying 
them  against  the  consequences  of  their  own  inadvertence,  they  should  be  strictly 
prevented  from  again  incurring  them,  by  prohibiting  such  undertakings  in 
future. 

The  second  portion  of  the  inquiry  is  more  complicated.  The  operations  of 
these  bodies  have  not  been  exempt  from  impeachment,  and  in  some  cases 
we  have  found  the  accusations  against  them  well  founded.  Paintings  have  been 
purchased,  it  is  true,  with  the  money  received  as  prizes,  but  immediately  sold, 
considerably  below  their  real  value,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  a  portion  of 
the  money  paid :  paintings  have  been  purchased,  by  prizeholders,  at  the  sum 
which  tbte  prizeholder  received,  and  sometimes  at  a  higher  by  additions  of  his 
own  ;  but  tne  painting  has  been  returned  in  some  cases,  on  condition  that  a 
portion  of  the  money  should  be  given  back ;  high  prices  have  been  nominally 
given  for  paintings,  and  collusions  taken  place  not  very  creditable  either  to  pur- 
chaser or  artist.  These  charges  have  been  urged  against  the  London  Art  Union» 
and  may  be  ascribed  perhaps,  by  some  to  defects  or  errors  in  the  regulations, 
to  the  lai^  numbers  who  compose  the  society^  or  to  the  confidence,  and  conse- 
i]uent  security  of  the  officers.  We  are  bound  to  say,  that  the  instances  of  such 
abuses  which  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Committee  bear  but  a  small 
proportion'  indeed  to  the  vast  number  of  its  subscribers ;  and  stringent  r^ula- 
tions,  and  vigilant  superintendence  ou  the  part  of  its  officers,  are  now  exerted 
to  prevent  them  in  future.  Other  imputations  of  a  different  kind,  such  as 
favouritism,  is  laid  to  the  charge  of  other  Art  Unions,  constituted  on  the  plan  of 
the  committee  choosing,  and  not  the  prizeholder.  The  cases  however  are  exceed- 
ingly rare,  and  may  be  easily  prevented  or  obviated.  Were  these  defects  more 
numerous  or  of  greater  magnitude.  Your  Committee  icould  not  deem  them 
grounds  for  the  suppression  of  Art  Unions,  bat  arguments  only  for  their  better 
regulation  henceforth. 

7.  Your  Committee  cannot  agree  to  the  statement  that  these  inconveniences^ 
were  they  even  more  extensive,  and  less  remediable  than  they  appear  to  be, 
are  not  compensated  by  great  public  advantages.  To  many  of  these  Your 
Committee  have  already  adverted.  There  seems  no  question  that,  even  under 
present  circumstances.  Art  Unions  have  largely  contributed  to  interest,  at  home 
and  in  th^  colonies,  a  great  portion  of  the  educated  classes  in  the  nature  and 
advancement  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Were  there  even,  for  a  time,  to  prevail  an  inferior 
description  of  production,  with  all  the  faults^  both  in  subject  and  execution,, 
ascribed  to  it,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  main  point  will  still  have 
been  attained,  the  excitement  and  preparation  for  a  new  intellectual  enjoyment 
to  which,  till  lately,  the  large  majority,  even  of  the  educated  public,  were 
strangers.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  very  cheapness  which  so  many  fear,  as 
tending  to  lower  Art  generally,  must  be  looked  on  as  not  only  of  good  omen,  but 
as  the  actively  operating  cause  to  produce  the  end  of  which  all  seem  equally 
desirous.  Were  it  otherwise,  we  should  in  consistency  look  upon  the  univer- 
sality of  the  Greek  and  Etruscan  vase  in  antiquity,  the  diffusion  of  decorative 
painting  throughout  Italy,  as  a  disaster,  and  instead  of  regarding  it,  as  it  was,^ 
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and  is,  as  a  great  stimulant,  be  obliged  to  consider  it  a  great  drawback  on  the 
improvement  of  Art  It  is  the  same  in  literature.  There  must  be  a  cheap 
Uter^ure  to  prepare  for  a  dearer.  Unless  the  public  at  large  sympathise  in  Art, 
and  feel  it  to  be  an  enjoyment,  we  shall  never^attain  anything  national  in  Art, 
or  have  a  public  to  appeal  to.  This  appears  to  be  more  requisite  in  this  country 
than  in  others.  We  have  no  substitute  for  the  Temple  and  Bath  of  the  ancients, 
nor  for  the  Palace  and  Church  of  the  Italians.  litter,  a  choicer  and  more  fas- 
tidious spirit  will  arise,  and  a  corresponding  effort  to  meet  or  guide  it.  That 
these  societies  are  now  in  a  state  to  take  such  course,  appears  unquestionable  to 
Your  Committee.  They  can,  with  the  large  influence  already  acquired  from 
numbers  and  contributions,  go  far,  not  merely  to  stimulate,  but  henceforth  to 
correct  and  direct  public  taste.  This  is  not  to  be  achieved  by  a  mere  amount 
of  money  taken  out  of  other  channels,  and  thrown  into  what  may  be  too  often 
justly  designated  the  picture  market,  nor  by  injudiciously  stimulating  and  then 
as  unwisely  rewarding,  inferior,  careless,  and  lU-regulated  talent,  nor  even  by 
the  benevolent  rescue  from  distress  of  the  meritorious  and  modest,  but  by  a 
well-directed  and  well-sustained  course  of  proceedings,  carried  on  through  a 
judicious  organization,  and  under  well-secured  regulations,  having  the  encourage- 
ment of  Art,  in  all  grades,  but  especially  of  the  highest  in  each,  for  its  ultimate 
end  and  object. 

But  Your  Committee  is  not  the  less  sensible  that  these  bodies  may  be  made 
more  subservient  than  they  yet  have  been  to  the  objects  which  they  profess  to 
have  in  view,  and  whilst,  on  one  side,  they  are  averse  to  any  measure  which 
would  tend  to  suppress  them,  or  restrict  their  utility,  they  do  not  think  it 
unreasonable  whilst  pronouncing  in  favour  of  their  continuance,  to  submit  to 
your  House  the  regulations  by  which  this  end  may  be  attained.  Your  Com- 
mittee, therefore,  after  first  examining  how  far  Art  Unions  are  affected  by  exist- 
ing laws,  will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  that  question. 

IL  Law%  affecting  Art  Unions. 

The  laws  by  which  Art  Unions  may  at  present  be  said  to  be  affected  are  the 
statutes  12  Geo.  2,  c.  28,  s.  1,  and  42  Geo.  8,  c.  119,  s.  2,  and  others  inpari 
matena^  from  10  &  11  Will.  8,  c.  17,  downwards.  On  referring  to  the  opinions  of 
Appendix  (O),  counsel  On  the  subject,  the  one  given  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  21st  February 
p.  79>  5o.  1848,  the  other  by  Mr.  Rtzroy  Kelly  and  Mr.  Charles  Clark,  9th  March  1843, 
we  find  a  difference  in  these  opinions  as  regards  the  operation  of  these  laws  in 
England. 

The  first  statement  for  consideration  of  counsel  was  submitted  on  the  part  of 
the  printsellers  and  publishers  of  the  metropolis,  and  embraced  three  cases.  The 
first  is  that  of  the  "  Art  Union  of  London."  In  this  society  one-fourth  of  the 
subscription,  or  thereabouts,  is  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  picture  en- 
graved, and  of  printing  a  sufficient  number  of  impressions  from  such  engravings 
p.  79.  to  enable  the  managers  to  give  one  to  every  subscriber  of  one  guinea,  and  it  is  a 

condition  of  the  society  that  the  sums  obtained  as  prizes  are  to  be  laid  out  in 
the  purchase  of  pictures  or  other  works  of  Art.  By  this  arrangement  the  whole 
of  the  fund  subscribed  is  divided  amongst  the  subscribers,  and  no  part  appro* 
priated  for  any  individual  benefit.  The  second  society,  under  the  name  of 
the  "  National  Art  Union,"  projected  the  sale  of  engravings  in  possession  of  the 
managers  to  the  amount  of  26,000,  and  the  purchaser  of  every  guinea  print  was 
to  be  entitled  to  one  chance  in  the  distribution  of  prizes  of  various  amounts,  to  be 
laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  works  of  Art,  in  the  whole  amounting  to  12,600  l. 
This  was  professedly  a  private  enterprize,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  projectors. 
The  third  was  the  project  of  an  individual  to  sell  his  stock  of  prints  at  the  prices 
at  which  they  had  been  hitherto  usually  sold  by  him ;  thus  professing  to  ^ve  to 
every  purchaser  the  value  of  his  money,  and  in  consideration  of  the  public  buying 
to  the  amount  of  12,000  /.,  he  proposed  to  distribute  among  the  purchasers  gra- 
tuitously works  of  Art  to  the  amount  of  1,600,  the  distribution,  however,  to  be  by 
lot,  and  every  purchaser  to  the  amount  of  one  guinea  to  have  one  chance,  and  so 
in  proportion  for  large  purchases.  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  admits  that  societies 
p.  79.  like  Art  Unions,  having  for  their  direct  object  the  encouragement  of  Art,  were 
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doubtless  not  contemplated  by  the  Legislature  when  providing  by  repeated  and 
cumulative  enactments  against  gaming ;  that  possibly  the  good  resisting  from 
that  encouragement  may  countervail  the  evil  of  the  means  adopted,  and  that  in 
each  of  the  schemes  the  transaction  is  not  one  exclusively  of  chance,  but  con» 
nects  with  that  chance  a  certain  advantage ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  object  of  the 
law  was  to  repress  the  love  of  gaming,  and  as  in  each  case  the  participation  in  p-  79* 

the  chance  of  prizes  to  be  drawn  by  lot  is  part  of  the  contract  on  which  the 
subscription  is  paid,  these  circumstances  do  not  prevent  the  illegality  from 
attaching  to  the  scheme ;  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  lottery,  and  therefore  liable 
to  the  penalties  of  the  statutes.  Nor  are  the  legal  objections  to  such  schemes 
obviated  by  the  circumstances  under  which,  or  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
projected ;  whether  they  be  the  speculation  of  individuals  for  individual  gain, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  National  Art  Union  and  Mr.  Boys,  or  whether,  like  the 
London  and  other  Art  Unions,  they  be  sustained  by  a  number  of  persons  having 
the  advancement  of  Art  as  their  object,  but  seeking  it  by  agitating  and  gratifying 
that  desire  for  acquisition  by  mere  chance,  which  the  Legislature  has  sought  to^ 
discourage.  It  cannot  be  denied,  in  this  point  of  view,  these  associations  come 
directly  under  the  letter  of  the  statutes,  but  recurring  again  to  the  spirit  of  these 
enactments,  there  is  much  force  in  Mr,  Kelly's  reasoning,  that  die  object  of  the 
Legislature  was  not  so  much  to  discourage  lotteries  simply  as  games  of  chance, 
as  to  protect  the  unwary  against  fraudulent  schemes  of  interested  persons,  who, 
offering  what  appeared  to  be  the  chance  of  tempting  advantages  to  subscribers, 
such  as  should  in  a  few  instances  give  a  great  return  for  a  small  outlay,  yet 
arranged  their  whole  schemes  in  such  a  manner  that  though  some  subscribers 
might  benefit  to  a  large  amount,  most  of  them  would  lose  all  or  nearly  all  they 
had  subscribed,  while  the  schemers  themselves  (even  if  all  the  nominal  prizes 
were  to  be  fairly  distributed)  would  inevitably  obtain  a  very  considerable  profit.  In 
such  cases  there  were  two  parties  having  opposite  interests ;  the  schemers  them- 
selves on  the  one  hand,  the  public  on  the  other :  the  benefit  to  the  former  was 
certain,  and  it  was  obtained  at  the  cost  of  the  latter.  These  are  the  projects  and 
associations  which  the  Legislature  has  declared  and  intends  to  declare  illegal ; 
but  the  statutes  in  which  it  has  thus  declared  its  intention  cannot  apply  to  cases 
where  no  two  such  parties  with  such  conflicting  and  irreconcileable  interests 
exist.  This  appears  to  Your  Committee  to  establish  a  main  distinction  between 
Art  Unions  and  ordinary  lotteries,  and  on  the  principle  referred  to,  ought  to  P*  ^^' 

exempt  Art  Unions  constituted  and  acting. on  the  principle  of  those  of  London, 
Dublin,  Edinburgh,  &c. ;  it  is  the  absence  of  the  conflicting  interest  of  schemers 
and  of  the  public,  and  therefore  the  absence  of  any  necessity  for  legislative  pro- 
tection, which  renders  the  statute  inapplicable.  This  reason,  however,  not 
extending  to  cases  where  individual  profit  is  openly  avowed,  and  which  enters 
into  the  category  of  interests  in  some  degree  opposed  to  the  public,  such  asso- 
ciations cannot  De  comprehended  in  the  same  exemption,  and  would  appear  to 
be  opposed  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  to  the  letter  of  the  statutes. 

With  regard  to  the  penalties  to  which,  supposing  the  case  to  be  otherwise.  Art      Appendju:  {0% 
Unions  are  now  exposed,  they  are  thus  succmctly  expressed  by  Serjeant  Talfourd  P*  79- 

in  his  opinion : 

1.  The  managers,  proprietors,  the  printers,  and  publishers  of  these  are  liable    - 
to  the  penalties  inflicted  by  12  Geo.  2,  c.  28,  ss.  1  &  4,  and  42  Geo.  3,  c.  119, 
ss.  2  &  5. 

2.  The  parties  subscribing  to  or  purchasing  shares  in  the  proposed  distribu- 
tions, and  who  proceed  to  take  their  chances  of  prizes  at  the  drawing  pf  the  lots, 
are  liable  to  the  penalties  of  12  Geo.  2,  c.  28,  s.  3. 

These  penalties,  except  as  far  as  forfeiture  of  the  prizes  may  be  obtained  by  P*  '^^^ 

information,  can  only  be  enforced  by  the  Attorney-general.  46  Geo,  3,  c.  148, 
s.  59. 

3.  Any  party  who  can  be  proved  to  have  published  or  ordered  the  publication 
of  any  of  the  prospectuses  or  other  notices  of  the  drawing  of  the  prizes,  is  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  50  /.,  at  the  suit  of  any  person ;  so  that  each  act  of  publication 
is  made  only  the  ground  of  one  penalty.  This  arises  out  of  the  recent  enactment, 
6  &  7  Will.  4,  c.  66j  entitled,  "  An  Act  to  prevent  the  advertising  of  Foreign 
or  Illegal  Lotteries,"  whereby  it  is  enacted,  that  "  if  dnv  person  shall  print  or 
publish,  or  cause  to  be  printed  or  published,  any  advertisement  or  other  notice 
of  or  relating  to  the  drawing  or  intended  drawing  of  any  foreign  lottery,  or  of 
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any  lottery  not  authorized  by  some  Act  of  Parliament^  or  if  any  person  shall 
print  or  publish,  or  cause  to  be  printed  or  published,  any  advertisement  or  notice, 
^  concerning  or  in  any  manner  relating  to  any  such  lottery,  or  any  ticket,  chu^ce^ 

or  share  thereof  or  therein,  the  oflfender  shall  forfeit  50  /.,  to  be  recovered  in 
any  of  the  superior  courts,  one  moiety  for  the  use  of  the  Crown,  and  the  other  to 
the  informer."     However  therefore  indisposed  the  Crown  might  be,  as  is  pre- 
sumed by  both  counsel,  to  apply  the  Act  against  Lotteries  to  associations  for  the 
advancement  of  Art,  or  whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  of  the  intention  or 
spirit  of  the  law,  Your  Committee  is  still  of  opinion,  that  such  societies  are 
expose  d  to  prosecutions,  as  the  law  now  stands,  on  the  part  of  the  private  in 
foi*mer.    To  suspend  the  operation  of  such  statutes  until  tne  Legislature  should- 
come  to  a  final  decision  on  the  subject, '  a  temporary  Act  has  been  passed,  but 
this  Act  will  expire  at  the  end  of  the  present  Session. 
App€iMfci(n),p.46.      g^  foj.  th^  ^jag^  applies  solely  to  England.     It  is  very  doubtful  how  for  it  ex- 
uTsfrGeorg^lerk.  t^^^^s  to  Scotland.    It  is  submitted,  in  the  memorial  presented  by  the  Association 
of  Edinburgh,  after  stating  that  the  object  for  which  that  society  is  constituted,  is 
to  acquire  a  certain  number  of  the  works  of  living  artists  of  Scotland ;  and  secondly, 
when  thought  advisable,  to  procure  and  distribute  engravings  of  some  of  these 
works  of  art  among  the  several  members,  1 .  That  they  form  a  joint  stock  company. 
2.  That  the  prizes  purchased  become  the  property  of  the  whole  society  jointly 
and  severally,  and  that  no  one  else  has  any  interest  or  right  whatever.    3.  That 
as  each  member  cannot  possess  the  whole  of  this  common  property,  they  deter- 
mine what  shall  fall  to  each  by  lot.     4.  That  neither  by  the  common  or  the  sta- 
tute law  of  Scotland  the  partners  of  a  joint  stock  company,  nor  of  any  other,  have 
ever  been  prohibited,  as  far  as  is  known,  from  distributing  their  joint  property 
among  each  other  by  ballot  or  otherwise,  if  they  should  so  think  fit.    6.  That 
the  two  statutes,  8  Geo.  1,  c.  2,  and  12  Geo.  2,  c.  28,  by  which  lotteries,  tech- 
nically so  called,  were  first  declared  illegal  in  England^  neither  do  extend  nor 
have  been  held  to  extend  to  Scotland.     6.  That  6  &  7  Will.  4,  c.  66,  being 
a  penal  statute,  must  be  interpreted  strictly,  and  if  so  interpreted,  it  is  submitted, 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  held  applicable  to  Scotland,  in  consequence  of  the  inap- 
plicability of  the  former  statutes,  already  cited,  (to  which  it  bears  referenccr) 
and  the  deficiency  in  provisions  to  render  it  imperative  in  the  courts  of  law  in 
Ibid,  p.  48.       that  country.    Even  it  these  reasonings  could  not  be  maintained  to  their  fullest 
extent,  they  would  still  go  to  show  a  remarkable  discrq)ancy  in  the  state  of  the 
law  between  the  two  countries,  and  such  as  must  continue  to  expose  both  the 
Crown  and  the  Society  in  their  relations  to  each  other  to  considerable  doubt  wei^ 
inconvenience. 

Ireland  stands  also  in  an  anomalous  position.  The  8  Geo.  1,  c.  2,  &  12  Geo.  2» 
c.  28,  above  quoted,  were  not  extended  to  her,  and  so  far  she  is  placed  in  much 
the  same  condition  as  Scotland,  though  6  &  7  WilL  4,  c.  66,  may  be  supposed 
more  directly  to  apply.     The  same  answer  was  given  in  Ireland,  as  in  England 

Appendix  (K,)  No.  ^^j  Scotland,  by  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  six  weeks  before  the  exhibitiou 

*  ^'  ^'  opened  in  Dublin. 

III.  Means  for  securing^  improving^  and  extending  Art  Unions. 

It  now  becomes  the  duty  of  Your  Committee,  after  having  thus  reviewed  the 
objects,  results,  and  present  position  of  Art  Unions,  and  how  mr  they  are  afiected 
by  existing  laws,  to  submit  to  your  Honourable  House  the  means  which,  in 
their  opinion,  appear  the  most  expedient  and  practical)le  to  place  them,  on  a 
safe  and  permanent  basis,  and  to  render  them  most  subservient  to  the  improve- 
ment and  diffusion  of  Art  through  the  different  classes  of  the  community. 

The  first  of  these  considerations  refers  to  their  security,  and  is  immediately 
connected  with  the  inquiry  from  which  we  have  just  passed,  their  position  in 
relation  to  existing  laws. 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  though  the  sentence,  of  a  court  of 
justice  might  decide  in  their  favour  tbe  litigated  question  of  their  liability 
to  the  laws  affecting  lotteries,  and  it  may  be  probable,  as^  stated  by  counsel^ 
that  Government  of  itself  would  not  interrere,  yet  it  is  right  diat  such  societies^ 
the  object  of  which  is  the  encouragement  of  Art,  should  be  put  beyond  all  risk 
or  apprehension  of  disturbance.    The  Government  cioinot  protect  them  from 
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the  attack  of  the  infiMtner,  or  find  legitimate  excuse  for  not  defending  public 
rights  when  called  on  to  do  so,  unless  by  showing  that  such  ri^ts  are  not  iit 
question,  a  duty  which  in  this  instance  ought  not  to  be  imposed  on  the  Qo^ 
vemment.  The  effect  even  of  uncertainty  in  such  cases  is  scarcely  less  injurious 
than  positive  disapproval.  It  returns  upon  the  managers,  contributors,  and 
participators.  A  gradual  withdrawal  from  duties  and  connexion  which  may 
entail  serious  expenses  and  difficulties  must  be  expected.  Even  during  the  short 
period  which  elapsed  between  the  first  notification  of  the  Government  and  the 
measures  taken  provisionally  by  the  Legislature  relative  to  these  societies,  a  serious 
diminution  of  activity  and  subscription  was  perceptible,  and  had  there  not  gone 
abroad  a  general  impression  that  they  would  ere  long  have  been  formally  and 
permanently  legalised,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  diminution  would  have 
been  far  more  considerable.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  they  are  societies  injurious 
to  the  morals  and  revenue  of  the  country,  let  them  be  suppressed  :  on  the  con- 
trary, if  they  be  institutions  worth  preservings  or  rather,  worth  tolerating,  in 
justice  to  all  parties,  all  such  doubts  should  be  terminated.  In  any  case,  they 
should  not  be  left  in  the  intermediate  state  in  which  they  exist  at  present. 
Whether  good  or  bad,  a  law  is  required  to  determine  public  opinion.  This 
might  be  effected  either  by  a  declaratory  Act,  deciding  that  they  were  not  com- 
prehended within  the  purview  of  the  Lottery  Acts^  or  an  Act  giving  them,  as 
such,  a  legal  and  sanctioned  existence.  Your  Committee  for  many  reasons  give 
a  preference  to  the  latter.  It  obviates  the  objections  urged  against  declaratory 
Acts;  they  involve  minute  specifications  and  exceptions  in  order  to  prevent 
abuse,  a  complicated  and  often  in^Sectual  operation. 

Your  Committee  therefore  recommend  that  a  specific  Act,  legalizing  in  future 
Art  Unions,  with  certain  exceptions  and  on  certain  conditions,  be  proposed  to 
the  Legislature. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  observations  and  statements  already  submitted  to 
the  House,  that  an  Art  Union,  constituted  and  acting  on  the  principles,  and 
with  the  objects  of  those  either  of  England  on  one  band,  or  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  on  the  other,  cannot  stand,  in  reference  either  to  the  body  or  to  the 
public,  in  the  same  position,  nor,  it  may  be  added,  to  the  existing  laws,  as 
private  speculations,  though  ostensibly  under  the  same  conditions  and  for  the 
same  purposes.  Your  Committee,  in  consequence,  recommend  that  the  legalisa- 
^on  proposed  should  embrace  only  such  Art  Unions  as  are  established  and  con- 
ducted on  these  principles,  and  exclude  all  others  for  private  gain,  and  especially 
private  speculations. 

Two  courses  to  accomplish  this  end  lie  open  for  selection :  the  one  to  express 
in  the  Act  the  specific  limitations  and  characteristics  which  would  entitle  a 
society  to  avail  itself  of  exemptions  from  the  operation  of  laws  affecting  lotteries; 
the  otner  to  empower  a  department  of  the  Executive  to  license  such  societies, 
when  coming  under  the  conditions  above  stated.  For  this  latter  course  there  is 
not  only  precedent  (as  in  the  case  of  Friendly  Societies),  but  the  superior  advan- 
tage of  greater  simplicity  and  surer  protection.  The  financial  interests  of  the 
country  are  effectively  protected  by  it  against  all  wrong,  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  society,  by  the  simple  possession  of  such  licence,  ia  sheltered  against  all 
insidious  or  vexatious  attacR.  It  also  assures  the  public  and  the  Legislature 
official  information  of  the  working  of  such  bodies,  and  guards  theni  against  the 
encroachments  of  other  societies,  not  constituted  for  similar  equitable  and  useful 
purposes. 

If  this  course  should  be  adopted,  we  recommend  that  the  licence  of  such 
department  be  made  B,primd  facie  and  sufficient  title  to  the  free  exercise  of  all 
functions  incidental  to  such  bodies. 

The  next  point  for  consideration  is  under  what  department  of  the  Executive  it 
is  advisable  that  these  societies  should  be  placed.  Your  Committee  at  first  felt 
disposed,  from  the  financial  nature  of  the  question,  to  entrust  that  duty  to  the 
Board  of  Trade;  but  seeing  that  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  consequence  of  the  new 
duties  lately  imposed  upon  it,  can  scarcely  pay  attention  to  such  objects,  and 
Ashing  they  could  place  it  under  a  department  Specifically  charged  with  the 
int^ests  of  Art  (such  as  exist  in  almost  every  other  country  in  Europe),  are  con- 
strained to  recommend,  in  the  want  of  such  department,  that  to  a  Uommittee 
of  the  Privy  Council  appointed  for  such  purpose  (on  the  precedent  of  the  Com- 
mittees for  Trade  and  Eiduoation,)  such  power  and  duties  be  confided. 
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But  in  order  to  entitle  to  such  sanction,  Your-  Committee  have  all  along  pre- 
supposed that  such  societies  should,  by  the  objects  they  have  in  view  and  the 
mode  by  which  they  are  carried  into  execution,  have  justified  their  claim  to  its 
enjoyment.  It  is  as  societies  proposing  the  advancement  of  the  Fine  Arts  in 
their  several  departments  we  consider  them  entitled  to  call  on  the  Legislature 
and  Government  for  protection. 

Your  Committee  have  then  to  consider  in  what  manner  and  by  what  means 
this  advancement  can  moSt  effectually  be  forwarded. 

Your  Committee  do  not  propose  any  arrangement  which  involves  expenditure 
on  the  part  of  the  countiy  or  individuals  beyond  what  they  are  willing  and 
able  to  contribute,  nor  any  alteration  not  within  the  reach  of  the  bodies  them- 
selves, or  not  tested  by  experience  to  be  practicable  and  expedient.  The  rights 
of  individuals  or  bodies  are  not  encroached  on,  nor  are  these  reforms  presented 
but  as  recommendations  for  their  better  regulation  and  increased  efficiency. 

The  advancement  of  Art,  the  highest  encouragement  and  greatest  diffusion  of 
Art,  through  all  classes,  is  the  object  proposed  by  Art  Unions. 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  efficiently  to  carry  out  this  dbject,  it  is 
important  that  each  branch  of  Art,  and  especially  the  highest,  should  be  kept 
steadily  in  view  by  these  societies.  They  recommend,  therefore,  no  exclusion, 
however  they  may  admit  preferences.  They  observe  that  in  general  the  pre- 
ference seems  to  l>e  given  to  paintiijig  and  engraving,  and  that  it  is  only  of  late 
years  that  some  encouragement  has  been  extended  to  sculpture.  Your  Committee 
conceive  that  each  is  connected  with  and  of  assistance  to  the  other.  The  greater 
expense  attending  the  execution  of  statues  as  compared  with  paintings,  and  the 
comparative  slackness  of  demand,  have  been  given  as  grounds  for  this  indif- 
ference. This  operates  on  the  execution  of  greater  works  only.  Your  Committee 
remark  with  pleasure  that  this  distinction  has  of  late  been  admitted,  and  that 
the  Art  Union  of  London  now  encourages  bronzes,  and  that  of  Dublin,  casts 
and  modelling.  Both  are  of  great  moment,  and  connected  with  them. are  other 
branches,  such  as  die  casting,  seal  cutting,  &c.,  which,  though  producing  works 
of  minor  dimensions,  and  limited  power,  are  auxiliary  to  the  highest  developement 
of  plastic  art.  The  gems,  medals,  and  cameos  of  Persia,  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome^ 
and  the  Eastern  Empire,  are  frequently  the  best  illustrations  of  the  religious, 
intellectual,  and  technical  peculiarities  of  their  respective  times  and  countries. 
The  Middle  Ages  have  entrusted  to  their  coins  many  explanations  of  their  modes 
of  thinking  and  feeling ;  and  amongst  the  first  indications  of  a  truer  appreciation 
of  antiquity,  we  may  count  the  medallary  productions  of  the  Cinque-cento. 
Medals,  in  addition,  have  the  fetrther  advantage  of  forming  a  link,  or  more  pro- 
perly a  series  of  links,  a  great  historic  chain,  between  Art  in  all  its  brancnes, 
and  the  literature,  philosophy,  and  events  of  their  respective  ages.  The  variety 
of  material,  from  the  richest  to  the  simplest,  from  the  dearest  to  the  cheapest, 
in  which  they  may  be  executed,  is  not  less  worthy  of  consideration ;  the  gold  and 
the  bronze  medal  may  be  equally  excellent  in  thought  and  execution,  and  true 
Art  be  thus  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  community.  Whilst  they 
touch  on  the  highest  realms  of  ideal  Art  on  one  side,  they  disdain  not  to  associate 
themselves  to  the  humbler  efforts  of  the  industrial  on  the  other.  Every  oppor- 
tunity is  thus  offered,  not  only  for  the  cultivation  of  Art  in  all  its  branches, 
but  for  its  diffusion.  Nor  are  the  innumerable  applications  of  chasing  and 
bronzing,  in  their  several  varieties,  to  be  neglected ;  they  are  not  less  a  portion 
of  the  daily  existence  than  of  the  highest  occupations  of  every  civilized  com- 
munity. 

In  this  branch  of  Art  (compared  with  other  nations)  we  are  deficient ;  we 
possess  no  such  series  as  are  to  be  found  in  France  or  Italy ;  none  equal  to  the 
Cinque-cento  collections,  or  the  more  recent  one  of  Lewis  XIV.,  notwithstand- 
ing all  its  vices  of  style  and  legend,  and  the  purer,  though  somewhat  pedantic 
series,  French  and  Italian,  of  Napoleon.  A  wide  field  is  opened  to  similar 
efforts  amongst  ourselves,  in  which  might  be  advantageously  exhibited  felicitous 
apphcations  of  reality,  and  allegory,  ancient  and  mediaeval ;  precise  and  cha- 
racteristic inscriptions,  and  the  highest  excellencies,  mental  and  formal,  of 
plastic  art.  The  statesman,  the  legislator,  the  philosopher,  the  poet,  the  inventor, 
might  each  form  a  separate  series,  and  each  redound  to  the  glory  of  the  art  and 
the  country.  Whether  we  consider  their  durability  or  facility  of  conveyance,  we 
know  of  no  monuments  more  universal  or  more  permanent,  more  fitted  to  per-^ 
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petuate  and  extend  the  great  celebrities  of  a  nation  than  these.  It  is  not  there- 
fore without  grec^  satis&ction  we  have  seen,  in  the  course  of  our  inquiries^ 
the  share  which  of  late  years  this  branch  of  Art  has  been  allowed  to  attain  in 
the  favours  of  the  Art  Unions.  We  think  that  it  might  be  much  further  extended, 
and  better  regulated.  We  would  recommend  that  several  series,  such  as  we  have 
just  noticed,  should  be  simultaneously  commenced — ^kings,  warriors,  stat^men, 
poets,  artists — ^prizes  given  for  the  best  models  in  one  year,  and  the  prize  model 
given  for  execution  in  the  next*  This  might  be  still  further  varied  and  extended 
by  two  sizes  for  each  series,  in  other  words,  by  a  greater  and  lesser  module,  and 
by  the  employment  of  a  richer  or  coarser  material,  or  whilst  retaining  the  same 
subject  and  size,  by  the  application  of  higher  artistic  power  in  the  treatment  of 
the  subject,  substituting,  for  instance,  bas-relief  for  a  simple  inscription,  &c.  &c. 
The  advantage  resulting  from  such  diversity,  besides  the  greater  stimulant  which 
it  would  give  to  Art,  would  enable  the  Art  Union  to  classify  more  minutely  the 
distribution  of  such  productions.  The  aimual  competition  on  a  given  subject, 
and  on  a  suflBiciently  extended  scale,  would  be  a  strong  incitement  to  the  pro- 
duction of  models ;  the  execution  of  the  prize  model  would  be  a  just  reward 
for  superior  excellence ;  the  superior  works  might  be  reserved  as  prizes,  especially 
in  the  cases  of  gems  and  cameos,  and  the  inferior  might  be  advantageously 
combined  with,  or  allowed  to  interchange,  either  year  for  year,  or  at  the  choice 
of. the  individual,  with  engravings.  Nor  would  the  benefit  to  Art  end  here. 
Whilst  the  originals  were,  on.  the  principle  of  its  other  distributions,  confined  to 
subscribers,  the  public  at  large  might  by  means  of  impressions  or  engravings 
have  the  benefit  of  works  which,  in  a  small  compass,  might,  as  in  the  ancient 
world,  embrace  the  purest  and  highest  exemplifications  of  true  Art. 

Similar  encouragement,  at  little  cost,  and  yet  with  considerable  advantage 
to  high  Art,  might  be  extended  to  productions  in  terra  cotta,  wood,  and  ivory. 
Each  of  these  materials  was  employed  both  by  ancients  and  modems  with  signal 
eflTect.  Many  of  the  observations  in  the  former  paragraph  are  equally  applicable 
to  them.  They,  too,  extend  on  one  side  into  the  highest  range  of  statuary,  and 
on  the  other,  combine  with  the  merely  ornamental.  The  works  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  in  himself  type  and  example  of  diis  extension  and  combination,  will  show 
how  little  has  been  done  and  how  much  may  be  done  in  this  particular  in  these 
countries.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  such  attention  to  these  secondary  branched 
interferes  with  that  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  principal ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  often  produce  or  augment  it.  The  statuette,  the  vase,  the  gem,  the  medal, 
are  only  species  of  the  same  genus, — stages  on  the  same  road.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  connexion  .with  the  higher  diffuses  amongst  the  lower  a  loftier  spirit. 
The  great  point  is  not  the  extent  or  value  of  the  material,  but  the  soul  with 
which  it  is  unjited.  The  Portland  Vase  is,  in  itself,  a  work  beyond  the  majority 
of  statues.     It  is  mind  which  is  to  be  encouraged  rather  than  hand. 

We  are  in  a  fortunate  state  for  this  experiment,  and  the  Art  Union  may  fulfil 
its  truest  destination,  by  becoming  auxiliary  in  carrying  it  out.  The  School 
of  Design  is  engaged  in  forming  the  artists  and  communicating  the  instruction 
which  will  enable  us  to  employ  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest,  in  those 
various  departments  for  which  they  are  severally  fitted.  The  Royal  Commission 
of  Art  is  occupied  in  devising  the  opportunity  and  means  for  giving  this  employ- 
ment. But  both  will  hardly  attain  the  end  at  which  they  aim,  without  propor- 
tionate co-operation  from  the  people.  It  is  here  the  Art  Union  system  may, 
from  its  peculiar  means  and  character,  intervene,  and  aid  both  by  exciting  and 
directing  the  taste  of  the  public  at  large,  by  engaging  them  actively  in  a  partici- 
pation of  its  enjoyments,  and  teaching  them,  from  their  own  experience,  the 
pleasure,  as  well  as  utility  of  promoting  Art. 

And>  reverting  to  the  higher  objects  of  plastic  Art,,  viz.  to  the  Statue,  Your 
Committee  is  of  opinion,  that  it  may  be  possible  to  give  a  wider  and  more 
permanent  character  to  the  encouragement  already  extended  in  this  direction. 
The  limitation  of  the  exhibition  and  prizes  to  models  only,  has  arisen  from 
apprehensions  of  the  expense  of  marble ;  but  we  do  not  see  why  a  reserved  fund 
might  not  with  advantage  be  formed  JFrom  a  small  percentage  on  the  annual 
subscriptions,  for  the  purpose  of  having  executed,  every  five  years,  a  statue  from 
the  best  of  the  models  selected  during  that  period.  This  statue  might  also  with 
propriety  be  given  as  the  highest  prize,  or  with  more  advantage  be  applied 
by  the  Art  Union  to  a  public  purpose,  to  which  we  shall  later  advert,  the 
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gradual  formation  of  a  Gallery  of  Sculpture  from  the  works  of  modem  artists. 
To  the  same  or  similar  institutions,  one  or  two  of  the  models  annually  selected 
might  also  be  presented. 

Your  Committee  has  not  observed,  ijk  the  course  of  their  inquiry,  that  the 
TBame  attention  has  been  paid  to  bas-relief  as  to  the  statue,  yet  it  well  deserves  a 
proportionate  degree  of  consideration,  in  reference  both  to  Art  and  economy. 
Thd  Das-relief,  whilst,  on  one  hand  it  abridges  labour,  allows  on  the  other,  in  its 
*wide  range,  close  i^proximations  to  the  statue,  and  often  embraces  qualities 
jiot  to  be  attained  in  the  statue.  It  presents  opportunities  for  a  more  dramatic 
and  epic  developement ;  the  character  of  the  single  statue  is  more  lyrical,  Bas- 
zrelief  admits  of  every  implication  and  treatment;  it  may  employ  the  mere 
decorator  on  one  side  and  the  highest  sculptor  on  the  other.  A  prize  similar  to 
that  offered  for  the  statue  might  be  extended  with  advants^e  to  the  bas-relief. 

Your  Committee  perceive  (but  in  reference  to  ornamental  design  only)  these 
jsuggestions  have,  in  part,  been  carried  into  execution  at  Birmingham.  The  effort 
is  highly  meritorious,  as  it  tends  to  give  a  local  utility  to  that  body,  as  well  as 
to  stimulate  a  local  interest,  and  to  originate  and  maintain  that  salutary  con- 
nexion between  the  two  departments  of  Art  already  noticed.  We  should  like, 
however,  to  see  Art  Unions,  whilst  they  do  not  neglect  these  more  industrial 
branches,  attend  with  equal  zeal  to  the  higher,  on  the  well-grounded  conviction, 
that  the  lower  benefit  essentially  by  the  advancement  and  influence  of  the  higher. 
The  exquisite  coins  of  Thessaly  and  Sicily  lost  nothing  by  their  connexion  with 
the  schools  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles. 

Your  Committee  proceed  to  the  sister  art  of  Painting,  and  in  this  the  favourite 
department  of  the  Art  Unions,  there  will  be  more  to  regulate  than  to  encour^e. 

Your  Committee  has  already  expressed  their  opinion,  that  while  no  branch  of 
Painting  should  be  passed  over,  it  would  be  worthy  of  the  high  ends  and  large 
means  within  the  reach  of  Art  Unions  to  devote  their  greatest  efibrts  to  the 
encouragement  of  the  higher.  The  comparatively  few  opportunities,  arising  out 
of  our  religious  and  social  position,  for  any  rapid  or  extended  developement  ot  the 
epic  and  historic ;  the  limitations  imposed,  in  consequence,  upon  production 
(even  where  the  power  of  producing  exists) ;  the  small  number  who,  under  any 
circumstances,  from  previous  education,  habits,  or  talents  are  likely  to  succeed  in 
this  department ;  the  consideration  that  from  this,  all  other  branches  of  Art  must 
derive  *their  colour  and  character,  and  in  proportion  to  its  progress  and  pros- 
perity in  any  country  must  be  its  pretensions  to  artistic  eminence  and  celebrity,  all 
these  circumstances  have  been  duly  weighed  by  Your  Committee,  and  have  had 
.the  effect  of  more  particularly  directing  their  attention  to  the  means  best  calcu- 
lated to  encourage  it. 

The  present  oiganization,  especially  of  the  London  Art  Union,  leaves  to  the 
prizeholder  the  selection  of  the  work  of  Art.  As  education  is  conducted  in 
these  countries,  there  are  few,  even  amongst  the  educated,  qualified  by  taste  or 
knowledge  to  judge  of  works  of  Art,  and  it  is  consequently  to  be  apprehended 
that,  for  a  considerable  time  yet  to  come,  under  such  anmofement,  and  ^ided; 
as  in  most  such  cases  the  uninstructed  individual  will  be,  by  considerations  of 
convenience,  display,  decoration,  &c.  the  choice  will  fall  on  productions,  not 
only  out  of  the  pale  of  High  Art,  but  in  most  instances  antagonist  to  it  Nor 
can  a  committee  of  selection  altogether  prevent,  though  they  may  to  a  certain 
d^ee  restrict  the  working  of  this  evil ;  for  it  is  clear  it  cannot  to  any  great 
extent  (when  we  take  into  consideration  subject,  size,  and  price)  insist  on  a  pre- 
ference for  this,  exclusive  of  other  more  popular  departments.  Art  Unions  must 
meet,  to  a  great  degree,  the  recognised  predilections  of  the  public,  such  as 
they  are ;  and  though  th^  may  lead  and  regulate,  they  cannot  persist  in  altoge- 
ther counteracting  them.  It  is  obvious  too  much  ought  not  to  be  expected  from 
the  present  working  of  these  institutions  in  reference  to  High  Art. 

Your  Committee  are  in  consequence  induced  to  recommend,  that  the  same 
course  should  be  taken  in  the  case  of  Painting  as  that  already  recommended  in  the 
case  of  Sculpture.  They  think  that  in  the  deficiency  of  general  demand,  such 
as  can  only  be  hoped  for  under  some  influence  equally  general  with  the  reli- 

S'ous,  such  as  it  existed  amongst  the  ancient  nations,  and  in  Italy,  France, 
elgium,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  especially  during  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
encouragement  of  High  Art  must  come  from  the  nation  itself,  at  l^st  aroused  to 
the  duty  and  glory  of  perpetuating,  through  Art,  its  historic  and  other  intellectual 
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BecollectionSy  or  from « public. bodies^. in  eojsxe  degree  reflecting  the  temper  and 
(dishes  of  the  natioQ*  Amongst  4bese  the  Art  Umoa  may  legitimatelj  claim  a 
promiaent  position,  uniting  as  it  does  the  two  most  important  elements  of  a 
public  body,  great  central  power  and  means,  with  an  infuidon  of  popular  opinion 
and  feeling. 

Your  Committee  suggest  that  a  small  per^ceatage  should  beinid  apart  fr^^n 
jthe  general  receipta  of  the  Art  Union,  with  the  tview  <rf  offering,  eveiy  five  ye^rs, 
^  0um  fw  the*  best  historic  wwk,  either  produced  during  the  preceding  five 
jrears^  or  fou  a  work  on  sudi  given  subject  as  the  Union  might  decide.  Both 
projects  might  be  usefully  carried  out  pari  passu,  in  cases  where  the  funds  were 
wffici^tly  large.  The  one  would  give  free  range  to  the  artist's  natural  talent 
and  previous  acquirements ;  the  other  would  tend  to  lead  the  public  taste  in 
certain  directions,  which,  from  deficiency  of  study  or  encouragement,  had 
mtherto  been  inadequately  attended  to. 

The  natural  aim  of  High  Art  is  twofold — the  developemeut  of  the  highest  moral 
and  intellectual  elements,  and  their  develupement  with  national  modifications. 
For  these  two  purposes  an  immense  variety  of  preliminary  acquirements,  quite 
distinct  from  the  mere  technical,  is  requisite.  A  general  acquaintance  with 
not  .only  the  facts  of  history,  but  with  the  mind  of  history,  of  which  these  facts  are 
only  one  expression,  and  which  can  only  be  attained  through  a  study  of  that 
mind  in  all,  in  its  poetry,  philosophy,  social  peculiarities,  &c. ;  a  knowledge  of 
the  psychological  phenomena  of  each  country  or  period  ;  archascJogical  erudition, 
with  a  true  sense  of  its  value  and  meaning ;  but  above  all,  thorough  feeling  of 
country  and  nation  in  its  several  varieties  of  time  and  place,  are  all. necessary. 
To  direct  and  encourage  the  artistic  mind  of  the  country  to  the  attainment  of 
such  acquirements,  is  a  worthy  object  of.  ambition,  and  justifies  the  employment 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  their  funds  in  societies,  whose  chief  claim  to  public 
favour N  is  their  professed  support  of  this  very  object.  The  paintings  so  pur- 
chased might  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  Gallerj'^  or  Galleries  of  Modern 
National  Painting,  on  the  same  plan  as  that  of  Sculpture. 

Yoir  Committee  looks  with  favour  on  the  large  encouragement  given  to  Land- 
scape and  Marine  Painting,  which,  from  their  characteristic  reference  to  our 
national  habits,. and  the  high  excelleiice  they  have  attained,  may  be  considered 
peculiarly  our  own.  Nor  do  they  object  to  those  tahkanx  de  genre,  which;, 
bearing  upoa  our  classical  Ut^ature,  prose  or  verse,  seek  to  give  a  more  vivid 
expression  to  it^  noblest  and  mqst  Qherished  remains*.  All  these  are  com- 
mentaries of  the.  purest  kind  .on  th/^.  ^eat  course,  of  our  mental  history,  and 
have  often,  besides,  the  advantage  of  being  interwoven  with  our  everyday  as 
much  as  with  pur  holiday  existence.  Wdwo^ld  not  aven  exclude  the  more 
Jhomely  scenes  of  common  life,  sensible  that,  provided  they  be  combined  with 
moral  influences,.,  they  .mwst  ^ways  h^  a  useful,  as  they,  are  oftentimes  the 
only  intelligible  mode  ia  which  Art  can  $peak  to  a  large  portioaof  the  com- 
m^uuity.  .  We  joannot' speak  with  equal  indulgence  of,  the  suggestion  of  allow- 
ing portrait  painting  a jcb^re  iii,-ttl^.puJl>lic  patronage.  We  look  upon  Art 
Unions  aa  iAstruments  for  the  eaeouragement.  of  Art  rather  than  joint*stock 
companies  for  the,  procuring  tu  contributors  particular  returns  for  their  re- 
peetive  shares.  Nothing  undoubtedly  precludes  the  formation  of  a  Portrait  Art 
Union  for  such  especial  pjorposp,  but  such  a.  body  would  be  no  other  than  what 
itst  name  designated ;  it  would  be  distinct  from  a  society  for  the  general 
encouragement  of  Art.  It  may  be  urged,  as  it  has  been  urged,  that  portrait 
painting  should  not  be  deprived  of  its  proportion  of  the  encouragement  given  1o 
all  other  branches  by  Art  Unions ;  but  portrait  painting  has  already,  in  the 
general  demand  resulting  from  our  social  vanities,  or  attachments,  a  much 
larger  share  of  public  protection  and  patronage  than  can  be  hoped  for  by  any  other 
branch.  Much  talent  has,  by  this  long-continued  preference,  been  drawn  off 
from  other  branches,  and  though  far  from  depreciating  portrait  painting,  (who 
can  do  so  acquainted  with  the  wQrks  of  Raphael^  Velasquez,  Rubens,  Vandyke, 
and  Reynolds?)  but  on  the  contrary,  admitting  that  it  demands  powers  of 
thought. and  hand  of  a  very  high  order,  we  are  still  constrained,  from  the  special- 
ties of  the  case,  not  to  suggest  any  alteration  in  what  appears  to  be.  the  general 
4u>urse  of  Art  ^Unions  on  thk  subject. 
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Your  Committee  proceeds  next  to  Engraving,  to  which  many  of  the  previous 
observations  will  equally  apply,  though  in  reference  to  the  peculiar  position  in 
which  it  stands,  more  particular  notice  will  be  demanded  as  to  the  question  of 
restriction  or  extension. 

Engravmg  has  the  same  kind  of  advantage  over  painting,  as  that  which  we 
have  already  ascribed  to  die-casting  and  seal-engraving — greater  facility  of  mul- 
tiplication and  diffusion,  whilst  it  shares  with  it,  though  in  a  subordinate  degree, 
a  similar  applicability  to  the  purposes  of  High  Art.  It  is  an  instrument  to  raise 
'  Art,  and  to  extend  the  feeling  and  love  for  Art,  to  the  most  remote  bounds  of 
human  civilization. 

The  second  of  these  considerations,  from  the  Evidence  before  Your  Committee, 
appears  hitherto  to  have  been  principally  held  in  view,  and  to  have  pro- 
duced the  natural  consequences  of  such  a  tendency — quantity  rather  than  quality. 
Various  methods  and  means  have  been  employed  to  carry  out  to  its  widest  extent, 
at  the  lowest  cost,  the  diffusion  of  engraving.  Much  has  been  attained,  but  not 
without  some  sacrifice  of  other  advantages. 

The  chief  end  of  Art  Unions  in  other  departments,  the  encouragement  of  high 
Art,  we  also  propose  in  this,  and  by  means,  if  not  the  same,  analogous. 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  besides  the  funds  applied  to  the  ordinary 
annual  engraving  now  distributable  amongst  subscribers,  a  certain  per-centage 
on  the  subscriptions  should   be  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  employing  such 
engravers  as  the  Council  should  designate,  at  stated  periods,  every  five  years  for 
instance,  but  on  works  which  might  reasonably  be  deemed  of  the  highest  character 
of  Art.     The  subject  for  the  ordinary  annual  engraving  is  selected  by  all  the  Art 
Unions  from  worts  of  living  British  artists,  on  the  ground  that  engraving  is  a 
subsidiary  department  only,  and  should  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  sister 
Arts,  as  an  instrument  for  their  glory,  and  a  means  of  making  them  better  known 
and  appreciated.     We  do  not  contest  the  utility,  and  even  propriety,  of  such 
application  of  engraving,  but  we  repudiate  the  idea  that  it  should  be  limited  to 
such  purpose  solely.     We  consider  engraving  a  self-standing,  independent  art, 
and  not  the  mere  imitative  assistant  ot  the  others.     In  this  point  of  view,  if  it 
has  duties,  it  has  also  rights.    We  doubt  much  whether  the  hurry  and  urgency 
with  which  the  annual  engraving  is  got  out ;  the  painting  which  it  is  called  on 
•  to  honour,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  immediately  multiplied,  to  meet  the 
demand,  of  subscribers,  do  not  stand  in  the  way  of  that  excellence  which  it 
has  the  same  claim  to  be  allowed  to  aim  at  as  any  of  the  other  Arts.     Time 
should  be  given  sufficiently  long  to  produce  a  great  work,  but  time  should 
not   be   expended   on  inferior  originals,   or   without  adequate  remuneration. 
Five  or  six   years  are  not  too  much  for  a  great  engraving  from  a  great 
master.     The  chefs  iJCceuvre  (of  which  we  have  many  amongst  us)  are  not  our 
property  only :  the  immortal  productions  of  the  great  schools,  the  Sebastians 
del  Piombo,   the  Correggios,  the  Raphaels,  the  Murillos,  are  confided  to  us 
in  trust  for  mankind.    Tlie  manner  in  which  we  can  best  discharge  that  trust,  is 
by  translating  them  into  engraving  with  a  fire  and  fidelity  worthy  of  the  great 
originals,  and  so  reflecting,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  their  beauty  and  glory  to  the 
most  remote  countries  of  the  earth.     The  honourable  zeal  with  which  our  con- 
tinental neighbours  discharge  this  obligation  is  worthy  of  our  admiration  and 
imitation.     The  works  of  MuUer,  Desnoyers,  Morghen,'^Longhi,  are  the  highest 
tribute  of  veneration  which  could  be  paid  to  the  great  originals,  and  confer  a  new 
glory  on  their  respective  countries.     Nor  is  it  true  that  such  productions  would 
not  meet  the  public  taste.    The  evidence  of  Mr.  Colnaghi  shows  sufficiently  that 
it  is  not  demand  that  is  wanting,  but  supply.     Neither  is  it  to  these  countries 
that  such  demand  would  be  limited.     The  world  is  the  market  of  the  engraver. 
This,  however,  is  a  consideration  principally  for  the  speculative  publisher.     An 
Art  Union  is  not  to  follow  in  the  train  of  popular  error  and  corrupt  taste, 
but  to  correct  both.     A  series  of  such  works  from  the  best  productions  would 
soon  have  this   desired  effect*      It  is  not  the  actual  work  ordered,  nor  the 
one  artist  employed,  but  the  tendency  which  it  creates  in  the  public,  both  of 
artists  and  amateurs,  which  is  of  importance.     Your  Committee  are  of  opinion 
that  the  compensation  to  the  engraver  should  be  on  a  liberal  scale.     Each 
of  our  great  artists  should  be  successively  employed,  and  at  a  rate  at  least 
not  inferior  to  that  usual  on  the  Continent.     These  works  would,  of  course, 
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be  too  costly  for  general  distribution,  but  the  early  proofe  might,  with  pro- 
priety, be  reserved  for  prizes,  and  those  after  letter  sold  and  carried  to  the 
account  of  the  Union.  We  further  recommend  the  gradual  formation,  by  such 
means,  of  a  gajlery  or  galleries  of  national  Engraving  on  the  same  principle, 
and  in  the  same  manner^  as  those  of  Painting  and  Sculpture. 

Subsidiary  to  this  encouragement  of  high  Art  in  engraving.  Your  Committee 
regards  the  encouragement  of  Compositions  in  Outline  either  for  subjects  ad 
libiiumf  or  subjects  prescribed.  They  think  both  courses  advisable :  the  one  opens 
the  iuUest  opportunity  to  each  artist  for  the  exhibition  of  his  peculiar  qualifica- 
tions ;  the  other  exercises  the  talents  generally  of  the  profession  on  the  same 
subject,  and  calls  into  action  the  discriminating  powers  of  the  public*  An 
exMbition  of  the  drawings  in  both  cases  might  be  expedient.  There  is  no  reason 
why  compositions  in  outline  should  not  annually  accompany  the  ordinary  engrav- 
ing. They  demand  qualities  not  so  much  required  in  the  ordinary  engraving, 
and  not  sufficiently  common  in  our  English  school — conception,  composition, 
drawing ;  and  from  the  unostentatious  and  inexpensive  nature  of  the  execution, 
allow  the  artist  to  give  his  attention  more  exclusively  to  mind.  They  may  be 
distributed  still  more  widely  than  the  finished  engraving,  without  at  the  same 
time  participating  in  the  defects  which  detract  from  tl^  latter.  The  loftiest 
poetry,  deepest  research,  noblest  philosophy,  can  be  conveyed  in  a  few  lines, 
without  risk  that  they  will  lose  by  difiusion,  to  the  lowest  member  in  the  com- 
munity. 

The  ordinary  engraving  follows :  it  holds  the  medium  between  the  quinquen- 
nial engraving  from  the  great  masters  and  the  compositions  in  outline.  The 
object  had  in  view  appears,  from  evidence  before  Your  Committee,  to  have  been 
partly  artistic  and  partly  financial;  the  encouragement  of  the  painter  and 
engraver  of  the  day,  and  the  augmentation  of  the  funds.  Both  are  compatible, 
but  one  is  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  other.  An  institution  professing  as  ground 
for  public  favour  the  improvement  of  public  taste,  should  calculate  its  publications 
without  reference  to  the  modish  partialities  of  the  hour ;  it  would  be  better  not 
to  publish  at  all  than  to  publish  works  unworthy  of  the  country  or  the  Arts,  in 
subject  or  execution.  In  each  of  these  particulars,  to  judge  from  the  evidence, 
there  has  been  occasional  neglect.  The  selections  have  not  always  been  happy, 
even  in  the  capitals ;  the  execution  sometimes  hasty  and  common  place.  We 
think  there  should  be  sufficient  room  for  variety  both  of  subject  and  class ;  the 
choice  might  range  through  history,  ancient  and  modem,  civil  and  religious, 
but  especially  national,  through  landscape,  marine,  still  life,  and  tableaux  de  genre^ 
provided  they  bore  on  manners,  character,  poetry,  &c.  &c.  The  Grermans  have 
ascended  to  a  higher  cast  of  subject,  and  selected  from  the  bas-reliefs  of  their 
Berlin  Museum,  and  from  subjects  of  Christian  Art.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
our  national  taste  is  yet  advanced  enough  for  such  experiment ;  and,  however 
desirable  to  guide  it  m  the  same  path,  whether  it  may  not  be  more  judicious  to 
do  so  gradually.  The  necessarily  wide  circulation  which  such  works  must  have, 
is  in  itself  suflScient  argument  for  all  possible  precaution. 

If  the  above  recommendations  in  regard  to  a  periodical  engraving  from  the 
great  masters  be  carried  out,  there  will  be  less  inconvenience  in  selecting  for  the 
ordinary  annual  engraving  from  the  productions  of  the  British  school  exclusively. 
Yet  in  this  arrangement  the  interests  of  engraving  ought  to  be  considered ;  the 
alliance  ought  to  be  on  a  fair  basis.  She  is  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  interests 
of  her  eldest  sisters,  or  employed  merely  as  a  vehicle  for  the  dissemination  of 
the  glory  of  perhaps  ephemeral  productions.  Nor  should  this  restriction  to 
native  Art  be  without  exceptions.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  occasional  admis- 
sions of  the  productions  of  foreign  Art  might  not  act  as  stimulus  and  instruc- 
tion to  our  own  school. 

In  regaiW'to  execution,  whilst  preferring,  for  the  higher  works,  line  engraving. 
Your  Committee  wish  by  no  means  to  exclude  other  modes  from  a  legitimate  share 
in  the  labour  and  reward.  The  Art  Union  must  remember  that  its  province  is 
not  to  secure  the  accumulation  of  a  large  fund,  in  order  to  gratify  a  large  num- 
ber of  subscribers,  but  to  encourage  and  direct  Art  as  far  as  it  may  be  enabled. 
Art  not  in  one,  but  in  all  its  branches;  lithography,  wood-engraving,  and 
etching,  should,  under  judicious  restrictions,  be  employed. 
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Y<Jur*  Comifiitt^  hav^'  ndticed  dutitig  tlie  course  <rf  their  Bittings,  objectiotirc 
maiie  by^iigftiters,  publilheiriJand  bthers,  to  thegabratuc  or  electrotype  proceni. 
To  the 'ebjecti(Wi[&  of  publiAers  Ave  haxie'  already  a<lterted ;  the  objection  to  the 
nanltipliciationof  a»y  gr^at  production  of  the  haman  mind  can  only  be  well  - 
founded  in  proportion  as  thfe  copyis  inferiot  to  the  original^  and  in  prpportiaii' 
as  sudi  multiplication  leads  to  such  inferiority;    We  see  no  reason  why  nume- 
rous good  engravings  (nomatter  howpwduced)  of^a  good  statue,  or  pa^nting^ 
should  be  a  greater  evU  than  numerous  good  stereotyped  editions  of  a  good  poem 
or  history.      The  original  publirfi^,  or  holder  of  copyright,  may  complain/ 
if  departure  from  the  known  regulatioBS  or  long^established  relations  of  the 
trade  take  place,  but  the  public  at  large  gafaisv    As  to  the  satiety  produced,  we 
must  not  regulate  our  estimate  by  that  of  Ixnidon.     To  many  a  small  town  these 
Art  Union  engravings  are  treasures ;  they  are  petrhaps  thfe  only  ones,  in  the  way 
of  Art,  they  posstoi.     What  a  picture  or  statue,  exposed  in  a  public  place  of 
worship,  or  meeting,  is  intended  to  eflFect  iippa  the  public  mind»  is  effected  in 
another  mode  by  this  multiplication  and  diffusion  of  engravings*     The  only 
<}uestion  then  is,  not  whether  they  are  rare  or  common,  cheap  or  dear,  but  whe- 
ther  they  are  good,  whether  the  copy  preserves  the  character  of  the  origipaL 
On  an  attetttive  consideration  of  the  process,  and  after  hearing  the  various  evi- 
dencie  of  those  mOst  conversant  with  its  physical  and  arti^ic  results.  Your  Com* 
mittee  hive  nat  been  induced  to  attribute  to  it  the  evil  effects,  even  in  its  stitl 
imperfect  state,  to  which  the  apprehensions  of  some  of  the  witnesses  adverted. 
As  far  as  the  electro-plate  itself  was  concerned,  it  appeared  to  be  a  fac-simile 
of  the  original,  in  the  precise  state  in  which  it  stood,  whatever  that  might  be^ 
when  the  electro-plate  was  taken ;  if  from  a  proof,  it  veas  the  reduplication  of  a 
proof;  if  from  the  plate  in  a  later  state,  the  counterpart  of  that  state.    This 
is  an  answer  to  those  who  apprehend  a  rapid  deterioration,  and  judge  its  working 
after  the  usual  wear  and  tear  of  other  plates.     In  no  other  way  can  so  large  a 
number  of  engravings  be  obtained  with  anything  like  the  same  advantage*    Ano- 
ther proposition  has  been  made,  in  order  to^ meet  the  demand  of  so  large  a 'body  of 
subscribers,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  agaii^t  the  distribution  of  inferior 
impressions,  namely,  to  commission  the  execution  of  more  than  one  engraving 
annually*    We  see  no  objection  to  this,  except  the  expense.    To  be,  however,  of 
use;  the  same  strict  regulations  and  regard  both  to  subject  and  execution  as  if 
limited  to  a  single  engraving,  are  indispensable.  Two  badly,  or  eveurindifierently 
selected  or  executed  subjects,  are  no  compensation  for  even  a  faded  reflexion  of 
a  good  one.     We  see  more  objection  to  the  purchase  of  old  stock  for  dii^ribution^ 
a  course  adopted  by  some  of  the  provincial  Art  Unions.    This  is  makmgtbe  Art 
Union  the  mere  broker  of  the  publisher.     Indeed  the  whole  position  of  the  pub- 
lisher,' before  the  Art  Union,  is  one  of*  a  pecunkry  more  than  of  an  artistie 
character;  and  though  every  fair  consideration  should  be  paid  to  the  one,  it 
should  not  be  at  the  expense  of  the  other.     We  are  far  from  feeling  insensible 
to  the  services,  often  indispensable,  generally  necessary,  which  the  publisher^ 
especially  when  he  looks  to- Art  for  Art*s  sake,  confers  on  the  engraver  and  the 
public;  but  as  in  the  case  of  publication  of  allkinds,  we  are  not  blind  to  the 
facility  with  whidi  the  power  vested  in  his  hands  may  be  misapplied.     Few  are 
placed  by  fortune,  stiir  fewer  by  education,  public  spirit,  intelKgence,  and  a  just 
view  in  the  long  run  of  their  own  interests,  in  a  position  to  rule  rathtr  than 
obey  the  caprices  of  the  da^,  and  this  circumstance  is  sensibly  felt  by  the  working 
engraver.  The  details  placed  before  your  Committee,  so  far  from  inducing  them* 
to  accord  any  increase  of  protection  to  the  publisher,*  dispose  rather  to  any  plaa 
which  shall  give  a  more  independent  position  trf  the  engraver,  and  allow  him  ta 
dispose  of  his  labour,  not  on  a  truck  system,' or"  at  the  dictation  of  a  monopoly^ 
biit  as  free  labour  in  a  perfectly  open  market. 

Your  Committee  have  now  closed  their  suggestions  as  to  the  means  by  which  the 
declared  purposes  of  these  institutions  may  be  more  fully  carried  into  eflfect,  butare 
sensible  that,  under  various  circumstances  and  in  difterent  parts  of  the  country, 
they  must  admit  of  corresponding  modifications.  In  Birmingham  and  Man*- 
Chester  thfey  will  take  the  special  character  depending  on  the  special  wants  x)f 
the  places.  Edinburgh  will  have  its  '•^genius  loci"  as  well  as  Dublin^  London^ 
as  the  metropolis,  will  naturally  concentrate  and  reflect  the  rays  of  all.  This 
is  no  matter  of  regret ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  most  signiiicant  evidences 
of  the  utility  of  the  system.     From  the  free  working  of  these  several  local  bodies 
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result©  the  Titalky  of  the  if  iM>le.    Yow  Coiaimttee  havB  still  to  examine  by  what 
machkiery  these  sug|««f»tioD8  may  bdiGarried  iiul^  operation;  in  other  wwdg». 
^hat  ought  io  he.tliM' Administi%tion  of  thd  system. 

The  Art  Uhions  of  the  Uhit6d  Kingdom  are  TaErioudy  constituted,  and  adminis- 
tered ;  but  there  are  two  leadiAg  classes  intof  whfajb  they  may  bd  divided ;  inljo 
those  governed  on  the  principle  of  allowing  tli^  prizes  to  be  drawn  in  money,  and 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  paintiiigs  and  Other  works  of  Art^  -and  those  pnrchaging^ 
by  the  instrumentality  of  a  committee  of  selection,  and  distributing  the  pictures 
so  purchased  as  prizes.  The  first  of  these  classy  comprises  the  Art  Union  of 
London,  and  the  other  English  Art  Unions ;  the  second  those  of  Dublin  and 
Edinburgh. 

The  respective  merits  of  these  systems  has  already  been  touched  on ;  nor  will 
it  be  necessary  to  add  more  than  a  short  sketch  of  the  arrangements  by  which 
each  is  carried  into  execution. 

In  eaoha  Council  is  appointed  for  the.  general  gO'Vemisawt  of  die.aaspciation^ 
unckr  which  are  coivprdiendied  the  receipt  of  subscriptions,  determinatic^  of  the, 
'olgectstO(  which  they  al^to  be  ajqpliedythe.amounit  and  natwr^  of  prizes,  sdectjop. 
of  subjects  for  engraving,  management  of  its  execution,  public  meetings  for  distri^, 
button  of  .prizes,  exhibitions,  &c.  &c.  The  Council  so  constituted  does  not  appear 
to  be  elective.  The  vacancies  as  they  occur  are  filled  up  by  the  appointment  of 
<he  Council  itself. 

The  Council,  on  the  first  system,  has  no  other  functions ;  under  the  second,  it, 
selects  a  committee,  who  are  commissioned  to  choose  the  paintings  and,  other 
-objects  intended  to  be  distributed  in  prizes. 

The  advantages  of  the  first  are  alleged  to  be,  the  oj^ortunity  it  gives  the  4»ub-r 
scriberto  select  for  himself,  according  to  .his  o^u  tastes  and  preferences;  and  it 
is  held  that  this  opportunity  gradually  leacjs  to  the  exercise,  and  thence  to  the  culti- 
vation, of  the  taste  of  the  subscriber,  and  consequently  to  the  improvement  of  the 
taste  generally  of  the  public.  At  the  outset  it  is  possible  that  many  errors  may  b^. 
connmitted,  biit  it  is  the  efiect  of  exercise  to  check  nod  correct  them}  ^nd  the^facUity 
withtwhich)tht  aid  of  moraintedUgeatguide^  inayib^:obt$iin€id,andinfactisoi^ 
taken  advantage  o^  ia  great  measure  provider  a  preventative  of  the  evils  which 
might  otiierwise  be  apprehended.  A  more  serious  danger,  hf  weyec,  ]^esuIts,&Anv 
this  mode  of  distribution :  The  selection  being  left  to  the  subscribers,  in  order  to 
allow  as  free  a  raQsq  as  possible,  the  prizes  are  allotted  in  money.  This  offers 
facilities  for  great  abuses,  and  in  somj^  instanqes  produces  them.  Cajses  aie  stated 
to  have  occurred  of  fictitious  purchases  and  sales ;  the  money  given  has  been 
nominally  applied  to  the  purchase  of  a  painting,  but,  in  reality,  a  portion  only  has 
b^en  received  by  the  artist,  the  remainder  being  retained  by  the  prizeholder,  the 
artist^  by  way  of  compensatidn,  bdiig  allowed  to  keep  the  picture.  Other  cases  have 
been  stated  of  immediate  sales  of  paintings  so  purcb&sedby  prizeholders,  thus 
defeasing  the  purpose  of  the  Art  Uiiions*  It  is  fair  to  add^that  such  cases  are  xaie, 
and  confined  to  a  small  number  of  the  subscribers,  and  that  every  precaution  is 
taken  by  the  regulations  and  Council  of  tihe  institution  to  prevent  their  occur* 
rence. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  to  such  circumstanpes^  must  be  attributed  the  feeling 
existing  amongst  many,  of  the  gambling  tendencies  of  the  Art  Union  system, 
and  the  reluctance  to  countenance  its  coii|inuance.  It  may  be  worth  while,  how- 
ever, considering  whether  such  evils  are  inherent  .or  without  remedy.  Change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  bodies  themselves,  greater  surveillance. on  the  part  of 
the  Council,  and  a  limited  control  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  have  in  that 
view  been  suggested. 

The  second  system  does  fiot  present  these  objections.  The  selection  being 
vested  in  a  committee  chosen  by  thfe  Council^  precludes  the  necessity  of  giving 
the  prices  in  money,  and  so  cuts  off  all  p^uniary  transactions  between  the  sub- 
scriber and  the  artist,  and  strikfes  at  the  roQt  of  the  abus^  above  mentioned. 
After  sales,  of  course,  cannot  be  prevented  in  this  more  than  in  any  other 
instance.  It  is  stated  to  have  operated  prejudicially  against  the  individual 
tirtist,  and  cases  have  been  instanced  of  artists  on  that  ground  refusing  to  sell  to 
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Art  Unions ;  but  the  injury  is  not  of  such  magnitude  or  frequency  as  to  interfere- 
iBaterially  with  the  other  benefits  of  the  society.    The  charge  mort  usual  against 

this  second  system  is  the  chance  which  it  presents  of  private  favouritism, the 

ordinary  concomitant  of  close  bodies,  of  judges  and  patrons;  and  instances  have 
been  given,  not  only  of  such  suspicicwis  existing,  but  of  their  not  being  altogether 
without  foundation^  as  in  the  case  of  the  Edinburgh.     On  the  whole,  however 
it  appears  to  be  exposed  to  fewer  chances  of  abuse,  and  to  present  greater  means 
for  its  repression  and  rem^edy,  than  the  preceding. 

Your  Committee  have  anxiously  sought  to  discover  a  plan  which  might  avoid 
the  evik  and  unite  the  advantages  of  ei^  system. 

Of  the  several  suggestions  offered  by  different  witnesses,  as  more  or  less  suited 
to  attain  this  double  object,  Your  Committee  have  more  particularly  to  notice 
the  following : — 

1.  A  Committee,  to  be  composed  of  members  of  the  Council,  by  election  of  the 
same,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  information  and  suggestions  to  such  of  the  prize- 
holders  as  might  think  proper  to  consult  them,  but  with  no  power  to  enforce 
their  recommendations. 

2.  A  Committee,  similarly  constituted,  with  power  to  select  a  limited  number 
of  paintings  and  other  objects  of  art,  to  be  distributed  as  prizes ;  but  prizes  also  to 
be  distributed  in  money,  so  as  to  retain,  but  to  a  smaller  extent,  the  present  prac- 
tice of  free  choice. 

3.  A  Committee,  to  be  constituted  partly  of  members  of  the  Council,  and  partly 
of  artists  and  amateurs,  appointed  by  the  Grovemment,  with  power  to  select  and 
distribute  by  lot  paintings  and  other  objects  of  art. 

4.  A  Committee,  exclusively  elected  by  and  from  members  of  the  Council,  with 
power  to  select  and  distribute  by  lot  paintings  and  other  objects  of  Art  as 
prizes. 

6.  A  Committee,  composed  and  chosen  as  above,  with  power  to  select  painting 
and  other  objects  of  art  for  distribution  as  prizes,  but  with  liberty  to  each  prize- 
holder  to  select  from  this  collection,  as  they  now  do  from  the  exhibitions  at  large 
according  to  his  taste. 

6.  A  Committee,  chosen  from  and  by  the  Council,  as  in  the  Dublin  and 
Edinburgh  Art  Union,  with  power  to  select  paintings  and  other  objects  of  Art 
from  specified  exhibitions,  for  distribution  as  prizes. 

Your  Committee  cannot  consider  the  first  and  second  of  these  arrangements  as 
more  than  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the  tvo  systems,  but  ineffectual  in  neu- 
tralising the  evils  which  may  have  been  felt  or  apprehended  from  either.  The 
constitution  of  the  third  is  subject  to  the  objection  of  insuJficient  interest  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  society ;  but  it  presents  a  check  to  that  spirit  of  favouritism 
which  may  be  suspected  to  exist  in  a  permanent  council.  The  fourth  and  sixtli 
arrangements  are  what  to  a  great  degree  at  present  exist,  and  thus  have  in 
their  favour  the  advantage  of  experience. 

Your  Committee  is  disposed  to  think  that  a  combination  of  the  several  propo- 
sitions  might  tend  to  answer  the  object  in  view.  It  is  strongly  urged  that  the 
allowing  the  prizeholders  to  choose  for  themselves  offers  greater  inducement  than 
any  other  to  join  the  society,  and  consequently  were  the  sole  or  paramount  object 
the  augmentation  of  the  number  of  subscribers,  it  would,  as  best  calculated  for 
such  end,  be  in  general  the  most  advisable ;  but  an  Art  Union  it  is  presumed 
has,  if  it  answers  the  legitimate  object  of  its  formation,  higher  motives  and 
purposes.  We  prefer  therefore,  on  the  whole,  without  peremptorily  insisting 
on  its  adoption,  the  system  which  confides  to  a  select  committee  the  choice  in 
question,  provided  such  committee  can  be  fairly  constituted,  and  the  abuses  to 
which  it  is  exposed  be  effectually  prevented  or  checked. 

It  is  probable  that  the  best  means  to  effect  this  is  that  adopted  in  other  similar 
cases,  the  election  of  a  committee  by  the  Council,  by  free  open  vote,  or  ballot, 
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sufficiently  numerous ;  and  that  the  Council  ifeelf  be  well  chosen.  To  effect  this, 
the  Council  should  be  elected  by  the  subscribers.  In  so  numerous  a  body  as 
that  of  the  subscribers  of  the  Art  Union  of  London,  many  of  whom  are  scattered 
all  over  the  world,  this  would  be  difficult,  but  not  more  so  than  in  the  case  of 
many  joint-stock  societies.  The  next  best  course  would  be  to  take  the  existing 
Council,  as  already  approved  of  by  the  subscribers,  and  to  require  one-fifth,  for 
instance,  to  retire  annually  or  biennially,  and  to  supply  their  place  by  fresh 
Section  by  the  Council  itself;  the  same  members  not  being  re-eligible  for  a 
year. 

The  Council  so  constituted  to  retain  the  powers  of  government  and  manage- 
ment they  now  possess,  with  responsibilities  as  to  public  reports,  accounts,  &c. 
as  at  present. 

From  the  whole  body  of  the  Council  a  committee  of  selection  of  three 
members  to  be  chosen,  with  power  to  aggregate  as  assessors  one  artist  and  one 
amateur,  and  to  be  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  choosing  from  the  annual  exhi- 
bitions the  prizes  intended  for  distribution.  This  Committee  to  change  annually 
one-third  of  its  members. 

It  is  conceived  that  this  arrangement,  the  triple  election,  the  various  elements 
of  which  the  committee  of  selection  would  be  composed,  would  go  far  to  remove 
all  chance  of  partiality  in  favour  of  particular  schools,  masters,  and  artists,  and 
also  preclude  all  abuse  incidental  to  money  transactions,  fictitious  or  real,  between 
the  artist  and  prizeholder,  besides  having  an  advantage  not  likely  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  the  other  system,  the  selection  of  works  of  a  higher  and  better  character 
than  those  usually  chosen  by  the  ordinary  prizeholder.  The  beneficial  result  of 
this  would  be  a  better  class  of  production,  and  a  more  certain  criterion  for  the 
producer.  When  all  is  left  to  caprice,  and  works  are  to  be  got  up  to  please  the 
often  fantastic  taste  of  the  prizeholder  rather  than  the  judgment  of  the  discrimi- 
nating and  experienced,  the  true  artist  suffers,  and  with  him  Art  itself,  and  the 
public. 

At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  meet  the  fair  demands  of  individual  preference, 
arising  out  of  different  tastes,  habits,  opportunities,  and  adaptations,  it  would 
be  well  that  the  paintings  and  other  works  of  Art  should  be  numerous,  and 
embrace  a  fair  proportion  from  the  several  branches.  The  prizeholder  should 
be  allowed  to  select  from  any  one  of  these  classes,  within  the  limits  of  his  prize ; 
the  prizes,  keeping  in  view  the  circumstances  of  the  locality,  to  be  kept  rather 
high  than  low. 

It  appears  advisable  to  include  amongst  the  prizes  specimens  of  statuary, 
engraving,  medals,  &c.,  as  already  suggested.  Engravings  (proofs)  might  be 
selected  from  the  differ^it  successful  plates  during  the  year ;  the  distribution  of 
engravings  to  the  subscribers  in  general  to  go  on  as  at  present,  but  the  subscriber 
to  be  allowed  to  exchange  his  engraving  for  medals,  casts,  &c.  &c.,  on  the  con- 
ditions already  suggested.  We  cannot  see  that  any  better  rule  for  the  distribution 
can  be  adopted  than  what  is  in  use  in  the  larger  Unions,  as  in  that  of  Londoil, 
Dublin,  &c.  .  '     .  , 

We  thus  conceive  that  ample  security  might  be  provided  against  any  of  those 
abuses  which  might  render  them  liable  to  the  Lottery  Laws ;  and  though  the 
number  of  subscribers  might  be  diminished  for  a  while,  the  legitimate  interests  of 
Art  would  be  better  secured.  But  in  order  effectually  to  secure  this,  we  recom- 
mend that  they  be  placed  under  the  inspection  and  protection  of  Government. 
The  adoption  of  any  particular  set  of  regulations  often  depending,  as  they  must» 
upon  local  and  temporary  peculiarities,  and  requiring  to  be  modified  accordingly, 
we  think  that  it  would  be  a  salutary  security  for  the  Government  and  the  Art 
Unions  themselves,  that  they  should  on  one  side  receive  the  protection  of  Govern- 
ment, on  condition  that,  on  the  other,  they  satisfy  the  Government  as  to  the 
nature  of  their  regulations,  that  is,  that  they  are  such  as  will  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  Lottery  Laws.  We  would  recommend  that  they  should 
for  this  purpose  submit  to  some  department  of  the  Government  (we  have  already 
suggested  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council)  a  copy  of  their  regulations,  and 
that  on  these  being  approved  of,  the  Crown  should  be  empowered  to  give  them 
a  charter  of  incorporation,  or  a  certificate  of  licence,  and  that  such  charter  or 
certificate  should  be  conclusive,  as  long  as  held,  of  their  right  of  exemption  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Lottery  Laws.  But  inasmuch  as  departures  might  occur  from 
time  to  time  from  their  original  institution,  a  copy  thereof  should  be  deposited 
with  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  Crown  be  entitled,  on  proof  of  such  departure, 
to  withdraw  the  certificate  or  charter  of  incorporation.    With  such  precautions 
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iKre  do  not  conceive  it  possible  that  any  of  those  abusea^  to  preveot  which  was 
the  object  of  the  Lattery  Laws,  could  occur,  or^  if  occurring,  could  not  be  checked. 
OT  remedied  immediately. 

Your  Committee  having  thus  discharged  the  duty  imposed  on  them  of  inquire 
ing  into  the  present  state  of  Art  Unions,  their  resources,  management^  and  how 
iar  they  are  liable  to  the  provisions  of  existing  Statutes,  and  what  means  can 
foe  devised  to  render  them  subservient  to  the  permanent  interests  of  Art,  recom- 
mend that  a  Bill,  embodying  the  suggestions  above  stated,  with  the  view  tO' 
effect  such  purpose,  be  proposed,  during  the  present  Session,  to  The  House. 

6  August  1845. 
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MartiSy  11**  die  Juniiy  1844. 


MBMBBRS   pESSBNT. 


Viscount  Adare. 

Mr.  Ridley  Colborne. 

Mr.  Buncombe. 

Mr.  Escott. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

Sir  Charle$  Lemon. 


Mr.  M'Geachj. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Mackenzie. 
Mr.  Mackinnon. 
Mr.  Solicitor-general. 
Mr.  Baring  WalK 
Mr.  Wyse. 


T.  WYSE,  Esq.  in  thb  Chair. 


George  Godwin,  Esq.  f.  r.  s.  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

1.  Chairman.']  YOU  are  connected  with  the  Art  Union  of  London? — I  am    G.  Godwin,  Eiq. 
one  of  the  honorary  secretaries.  '•  R- »» 

2.  How  long  have  you  continued  as  honorary  secretary  of  the  Art  Union  ? —         " 

This  is  the  sixth  year.  n  June  1844. 

3.  You  have,  then,  been  secretary  of  the  society  from  its  foundation  ? — Not 
quite ;  it  has  heen  in  operation  since  1837  ;  this  is  the  eighth  year. 

4-  Have  you  heen  in  the  constant  exercise  of  the  duty  of  secretary  of  the 
institution  during  that  time  ? — I  wish  to  make  a  distinction  between  secretary 
and  honorary  secretary ;  I  have  acted  as  honorary  secretary  during  the  whole 
of  that  time. 

5.  Has  any  other  person  been  associated  with  you  in  that  situation  ? — ^Yes : 
Mr.  Lewis  Pocock  is  also  an  honorary  secretary. 

6.  What  are  the  duties  of  honorary  secretary  ? — ^The  general  direction  of 
all  the  meetings ;  we  read  all  the  letters,  and  direct  the  replies  that  are  to  be 
sent,  and  g^okwidly  suparise  all  the  arrangements;  write  the  report  for  the 
annual  meetings,  produce  to  the  committee  the  scheme  of  prizes,  and  overlook 
all  the  business  of  the  society ;  in  fact  the  clerks  and  the  assistant  secretary 
simply  do  that  which  we  direct  them. 

7.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  officers  for  carrying  into  execution  the  arrange- 
ments which  you  think  proper  to  propose  for  the  government  and  administra- 
tion of  the  society? — ^Yes,  which  the  committee  thmk  proper  to  direct. 

8.  At  what  period  was  the  Art  Union  of  London  estabUshed  ? — At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1887;  it  was  founded  February  14th,  1837. 

9.  Can  you  recollect  the  number  of  original  subscribers  who  then  appeared  ? 
*— There  were  352  subscribers  the  first  year. 

10.  What  was  the  object  then  stated  of  the  institution  of  the  Art  Union  ? — 
The  main  object  was  to  open  the  enjoyment  of  works  of  fine  art  to  all  classes, 
and  to  afford  an  encouragement  to  artists  beyond  that  given  by  private 
patronage. 

11.  When  you  state  to  all  classes,  do  you  mean  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, or  all  departments  of  art  ? — ^When  I  say  to  all  classes,  I  mean,  by  the 
smallness  of  the  subscription,  to  all  classes  of  the  community;  and  they  in- 
tended also  to  afford  patronage  to  all  classes  of  artists  and  to  all  classes  of  art. 
Art  was  the;  main  object ;  the  encouragement  of  artists  was  to  follow. 

12.  It.yj^jjthen,  within  your  view  to  encourage  not  only  painting  but  sculp- 
ture?— ^Yes;  and  medal-die  engraving,  castings  in  bronze,  and  the  engraving 
of  cameos,  also;  came  into  its  first  view.  We  have  not  yet  done  anything  in  the 
latter  departmei^t. 

1 3.  It  therefore  was  confined  to  the  arts  of  form,  and  did  not  include  music 
as  one  of  Ihe  fine  arts  r — No. 

0.79.  ♦'  B  14.  In 
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e.  Godwin^  Esq.        |^,  j^  ^1^  mfttmer  dW  ytm  propose  to  tamy  tmt  these  objfects  ? — I  Trill 

^*"'^'  point  it  out  in  the  original  plan. 
11  June  1844.  ^5-  ^^^  y^^  preswit  to  the  Ciommitte^  any  statementtor  prospectus  of  the 
objects  and  nature  of  the  institution  at  the  period  of  its  first  establishment  ? — 
The  arrangement  made  at  the  first  meeting  was  as  follows :  "  1.  That  a  society 
he  instituted  for  the  adya»cement  of  the  foe  arts,  entitled  Art  Union ;  atid  that 
every  annual  subscriber  of  one  gumea^  or  upwards,  be  a  member  thereof. 
2.  That  the  funds  of  the  society  shsll  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  pictures  in 
oil,  water-colour  drawings,  sculpture,  medals,  or  engravings,  to  be  annually 
distributed  amongst  its  members.  8.  That  for  the  first  year  of  the  society's 
operations  the  committee  of  management  shall  determine  the  number  of  prizes^ 
and  their  respective  amounts,  acoordkig  to  the  state  of  the  funds  at  the  closing 
of  the  subscription  lists  for  the  year ;  and  that  each  subscriber  who  may  obtain 
one  such  prize  at  the  ballot  shall  select  for  himself  a  wort:  of  art,  of  equivalent 
value,  firom  some  one  of  the  following  public  exhibitions  in  London  of  the 
current  year ;  viz.  the  Royal  Academy,  the  British  Institution,  the  Society  of 
British  Artists,  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  the  New  Society 
of  Painters  in  Water  Colours.  4.  That  every  subscriber  shall  be  entitied  to  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  a  prize  for  each  guinea  tumually  subscribed ;  and  that 
the  subscription  book^  of  iJie  current  year  shall  remam  open  until  a  day  to  be 
determined  by  the  committee^  to  be  then  dosed  for  the  purposes  specified  in 
the  third  resolution.  5.  That  the  works  purchased  agreeably  to  the  third 
resolution  sfaaU  be  pid>Kdy  exhttnted^  for  such  time  aa:id  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  committee  may  deem  fit.'"  The  remaining  reablutions  simply 
extend  to  the  appointment  of  the  provisional  conmitlee,  the  noimaation  of 
treasurer,  &c. ;  which  perhaps  I  need  not  state. 

1^.  Was  there  aeny  atterafcion  made  at  snbseqaent  periods,  either  in  the 
objects  of  the  institution  or  in  the  mode  of  carrying  out  these  objeeta  ? — In  the 
first  year  we  gave  no  engravmgs ;  the  whole  of  tlie  funds  subscribed  were 
appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  v^rks  of  art  firom  the  various  galleries,  first 
d^ucting  the  expense  of  management.  In  the  second  year  the  committee 
added  this  feature  to  the  plan :  *^  In  addition  to  the  equal  dumce  aimuaBy 
afforded  to  each  subscriber  of  becoming  the  possessor  of  a  valuable  work  of  art 
by  the  result  of  the  allotment,  it  is  proposed  to  set  apart  a  certain  sum  every 
year,  if  the  state  of  the  funds  permit,  for  the  purpose  of  engraving  some  work 
of  art  which  shall  have  been  purchased  by  the  association;  and  of  this  engraving 
each  member  will  receive  one  impression  fmr  each  guinea  subscribed.*'  We 
continued  to  act  on  this  plan,  distributing  an  engraving  eadi  year ;  and  no 
alteration  was  made  in  liie  plan  until  last  year,  when  tiids  plan  whioh  I  now 
hand  in  was  adopted,  and  has  since  been  acted  upon. 

1 7.  Will  you  state  the  alteration  ? — ^The  only  alteration  was  with  the  view  of 
affording  additional  encouragement  to  sculpture,  in  which  department  of  art 
we  found  our  operations  had  not  effected  much  good.  We  enabled  the  prize- 
holders  to  commission  the  execution  in  marble  of  any  model  which  was  exhi- 
bited in  the  galleries  referred  to,  provided  the  price  of  the  model  when  executed 
in  mari>le  had  been  left  with  tiie  keeper  of  the  gallery  at  the  opening  of  the 
exhibition.  It  was  thought  that  many  young  sculptors  of  great  abi^  were 
unable,  for  want  of  means,  to  put  their  works  into  marble,  and  that  we  should 
by  this  plan  afford  aid  to  them ;  we  have  been  very  anxious  to  extend  aid  to 
the  art  of  sculpture. 

1 8.  Mr.  Ervefrt.]  Has  anjrthing  been  done  in  consequence  of  that  resolution  ? 
—It  has  not  yet  been  acted  upon. 

19.  Chairman^]  The  last  arrangement  you  speak  of  in  regard  to  sculpture 
has  not  been  acted  upou  ? — No,  it  has  not  been  acted  upon. 

20.  You  stated,  I  believe,  that  one  of  tiie  objects  in  the  original  establishment 
of  the  institution  was  the  encouragement  also  of  architecture ;  has  that  object 
been  carried  out,  or  proposed  to  be  carried  ^ut  ? — ^That  never  dhtei^  into  our 
views ;  architecture  did  not  come  into  our  views. 

21.  Not  in  the  way  of  design;  in  the  same  way  as  designs  or  models  of 
statuary  r — No,  it  did  not. 

22.  It  is  not  excluded,  is  it? — ^Architectural  designs  might  be  purchased  by 
any  prizeholder,  if  exhibited  in  the  various  galleries  whence  the  prizes  are 
selected.  There  was  one  case  in  which  such  a  design  was  seie(?fed ;  it  was  then 
simply  regarded  as  a  work  of  art. 

23.  It 
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23.  It  was  r^arded  merely  as  a  work  of  art,  in  reference  to  its  architectural    &  CMtAh  £14- 


Y«a.s. 


quality ;  not  merely  for  the  delicacy  or  the  elegance  of  the  exeeutioQ,  but  for 

its  architectural  propertioii  and  felid^  of  arrangement  ? — I  apprehend,  in  the      """      ~ 

ease  to  which  I  have  alluded,  the  drawing  was  selected  merely  as  a  drawing.  **   **"*    ^' 

24.  Mr.  J^art.']  You  do  not  exi^idl^  angr  work  of  design?— No. 

25.  Therefore,  so  far  as  architecture  is  based  upon  design^  it  would  come 
within  your  original  intention  ? — ^All  works  exhibited  m  the  Loiuioa  exhibitions 
are  eligible  for  selection. 

26.  Mr.  B.  WaU.]  WoiM  it  include  madals?— Yes. 

27.  Chairman.]  Was  there  any  intention,  at  the  establishment  of  the  Art 
Union  of  LQudoB,^  or  subsequently,  to  ene<Hirag(&  the  applieatioii  6£  the  arts  of 
design  to  manufactures  ? — ^We  hoped,  indid^itally,  by  spreading  a  k]M>wledge 
and  love  of  art  among  the  people  generally,  to  improve  the  maiinj$actnres» 

28.  You  did  not  imteiid  to  eaeoujsagi»  any  special  application  of  the  arts  of 
design  to  manufactures ;  such,  for  instance,  as  i^  proposed  by  the  Ajrt  Union 
of  Bdmaagham? — It  has  been  discussed  in.  the  eonunittee,  but  no  steps  have 
been  taken  with  that  peint  specially  ink  view. 

29.  Mr.  EwartJ]  Was  not  the  institution,  at  its  foundation,  chiefly  based 
upon  a  UepQTt  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Coaoimons  in  1836  r — Yes. 

3Q.  The  Report  of  th|t,t  Committee  bore  refamioe  to  Art  UmonS)  as  well 
as  to  othar  subje^^  connected  with  the  arts?^ — The  following  statement  ap* 
peared  in  a  Rq)ort  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Comnaons,  Mr.  Ewart 
at  its  head,  ^^  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  extending  a  know- 
ledge of  the  arts,  and  of  the  prinei^es  of  design  among  the  people  (especially 
the  manufacturing  population)  of  tlie  country ;  also  to  inquire  into  the  consti- 
tuticm,  management,  and  effects  of  mstitutions  connected  with  the  arte :'' 
^^  Among  institutions  connected  with  4^  ^icouragement  of  art,  thdr  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  instituticms  establiBhed  in  Germany  under  the  name 
of  Kufiffit  Vezseine,  and  now  beoMaing  prevalent  in  this  counti^.  These  associa- 
tions, for  the  purchase  of  pktures  to  be  distributed  by  lot,  form  one  of  the 
many  instances  in  the  present  age  of  the  advantages  of  comlnni^n.  The 
smallness  of  the  contributien  requiared  brin^  together  a  large  mass  of  sub- 
scribers, many  of  whom,  without  such  a  system  oi  association,  would  never 
have  been  patrons  of  the  arts.  Messrs.  Waagen  and  Von  Klense  highly 
estimate  the  ad^^mtages  conferred  on  the  arts  by  such  associations,  which 
appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  Prussia  by  M.  Von  Humboldt." 

31  •  Mons.  Waagen  is  the  director  of  the  Royal  gallery  at  Berlin,  is  he  not  ? 
— I  believe  so. 

32.  And  Mons.  V<m  Kleaze  is  the  architect  of  the  King  of  Bavaria? — ^Yes. 

33.  Chairman^]  Then  the  whole  of  your  original  objects  have  not  yet  been 
carried  out  ? — No ;  our  chief  objects  are  stated  in  a  report  brought  up  by 
a  sub-committee  to  the  general  committee  of  management,  when  our  means 
had  increased  vary  considerably ;  and  a  copy  of  which  I  had  better  hand  in. 

34*  Would  you  state  them  under  their  different  heads,  in  cnrder  that  the  Com* 
mittee  may  have  an  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  ^kch  of  them  ? — ^Finding  that 
our  means  had  ccmsiderably  increased,  and  that  our  subscription  for  the  year  re- 
lative to  which  this  inquiry  was  made,  1842,  was  likely  to  reach  10,000/.,  which 
sum  in  fact  was  exceeded,  the  sub-<)ommittee  took  the  opinion  of  various  artists 
of  eminence  as  to  the  possibility  of  aiding  further  than  they  had  yet  done  various 
arts ;  and  ultimately  suggested  to  the  general  committee,  amongst  other  mat^ 
ters,  that  we  might,  at  v^  little  expense,  give  considerable  encouragement 
to  medal-die  engraving,  by  publishing  each  year  a  medal  in  honour  of  some 
distinguished  artist ;  Reynolds>  Banks,  Bacon,  Wren,  Jones,  Chambers,  Barry, 
Wilson,  Lawrence,  flaxman,  Wilkie,  Chantrey,  were  named ;  and  it  was  thou^t 
we  should  thus  give  some  scope  to  the  genius  of  our  countrymen  in  this  im- 
portant branch,  and  render  a  tribute  to  departed  artists.  The  recommendatioi^ 
has  been  carried  out  to  this  ext^it,  that  Mr.  William  Wyon,  Royal  Academician, 
of  the  Mint,  has  nearly  perfected  for  the  society  a  medal  of  Chantrey,  and  that 
Mr.  A.  J.  Stothard  has  in  hand  a  medal  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  We  appro- 
priated the  right  to  30  of  the  Chantry  medals  by  lot  in  1S43,  and  it  was  the 
intention  to  appropriate,  at  the  meeting  that  was  advertised  in  the  pres^it  year, 
30  medals  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  silver,  if  it  had  not  been  stopped.  A 
further  arrangement  was  this,  that  any  subscriber  wishing  a  medal  in  bronze 
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G.  Godmn.'EBq.   in  lieu  of  his  print,  should  be  entitled  to  receive  it,  provided  he  gave  notice^ 
'•  K.  »<  before  a  certain  day. 

-  25.  Was  there  any  fixed  sum  established  for  the  execution  of  the  medals  ? — 

n  June  1844.     £.100.  each. 

36.  What  price  was  fixed  to  individual  purchasers  ? — It  was  not  considered 
they  would  be  sold. 

37.  Was  there  any  privilege  given  to  subscribers  ? — It  was  not  considered 
they  would  be  sold. 

38.  Mr.  Solicitor-general.']  Will  they  come  into  the  market  ? — Not  through 
the  society. 

39.  You  do  not  mean  to  allow  those  medals  to  be  sold  to  anybody  who  is  not 
sL  member  of  the  Art  Union  ? — ^We  never  do  allow  any  of  the  publications  to  be 
distributed  btlt  to  members. 

40.  Mr-  Ewart.]  They  are  confined  to  members  of  the  Art  Union  ? — ^Yes. 

41 .  You  have  a  public  exhibition  r — Every  year. 

42.  Chairman.]  To  what  number  are  the  medals  struck  off  limited  ? — No 
number  was  named;  the  committee  wanted  to  see  how  many  applications 
would  be  sent  by  the  subscribers. 

43.  Mr.  B.  fValL]  What  instruction  was  given  to  the  engraver  with  regard 
to  the  medals  ? — Simply  to  prepare  a  die ;  because  as  they  are  not  yet  finished, 
they  have  not  required  instructions  as  to  the  number  to  be  struck  off;  no 
medal  has  yet  been  finished,  and  therefore  the  instructions  as  to  the  number 
have  not  been  given. 

44.  Supposing  a  member  of  the  union  had  taken  a  print,  might  he  be  per* 
mitted  also  to  purchase  a  medal  ?— The  committee  have  made  no  arrangement 
with  regard  to  that ;  but  if  many  applications  were  made  from  subscribers  who 
wished  to  have  both  the  medal  and  the  print,  I  suppose  the  committee  would 
feel  bound  to  make  an  arrangement  by  which  that  could  be  effected. 

45.  Mr.  B.  Wall.]  The  option  is  given  to  subscribers  of  the  Art  Union  to 
receive  either  an  engraving  or  a  medal  ? — Provided  they  send  notice  to  that 
effect  by  a  day  named. 

46.  You  say  the  number  of  medals  and  the  numbei*  of  engravings  is  not  yet 
decided  upon  ? — The  number  of  the  medals  could  not  be  decided  until  the 
<;ommittee  knew  how  many  subscribers  wished  to  have  medals. 

47.  Practically,  is  there  not  a  great  difficulty,  both  with  regard  to  the  en- 
graver of  the  prints  and  the  engraver  of  the  medals,  with  respect  to  the  number 
which  might  be  wanted  of  each  description? — ^Mr.  Wyon  has  not  finished  the 
reverse  of  the  medal,  and  therefore  he  does  not  yet  wish  to  know  how  many 
are  to  be  taken  off.    When  his  medal  is  finished  we  must  decide. 

48.  Mr.  Mackenzie.]  It  makes  no  difference  to  the  engraver  how  many  are 
to  be  struck  off? — No ;  thht  is,  within  certain  limits. 

49.  He  would  not  be  paid  more  or  less  for  his  work  ? — No. 

50.  Mr.  J5.  Wall]  Will  you  state  how  the  question  of  precedence  is  settled 
among  the  subscribers,  as  to  those  who  wish  for  engravings.  What  I  mean  is 
this :  everybody  knows  it  is  of  immense  importance  to  the  subscribers  to  have 
an  early  impression ;  I  want  to  know  how  that  is  settled  by  the  committee  of 
the  Art  Union  ? — Those  who  come  first  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  prints,  receive  the  best  impressions, 

51 .  Mr.  Escott.]  At  the  same  price ;  there  is  a  scramble  for  them  r — No  ;  we 
announce  that  the  office  will  be  opened  on  such  a  day  for  the  delivery  of  the 
prints,  and  the  man  who  comes  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  gets  an  earliar 
print,  speaking  rigorously,  than  the  one  who  comes  at  twelve. 

52.  Mr.  JR.  Colborne.]  Supposing  a  subscriber  wished  to  have  more  than  one 
<;opy,  is  he  at  liberty  to  buy  more  than  one  ? — He  caA  only  get  more  than  one 
by  renewing  his  subscription. 

53.  Not  by  giving  any  fixed  price  ? — No ;  we  have  allowed  subscribers  to  have 
other  copies  of  an  engraving,  by  payment  of  an  additional  subscription  for  each. 

54.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  the  answer  you  gave  just  now,  that  a 
person  might  not  have  both  a  print  and  a  medal :  if  he  might  have  two  prints, 
why  might  he  not  have  both  a  print  and  a  medal  r — I  suppose  he  might,  by 
paying  another  subscription. 

55.  Mr.  Solicitor-general.]  If  he  wanted  a  medal,  he  might  take  it  in  lieu  of 
the  engraving  ? — Yes. 

56.  Mr* 
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56.  But  then  he  would  have  to  pay  the  additional  subscription,  just  the  same    ^*  Godtvin^  Esq^ 
as  if  he  had  another  engraving  ? — Yes.  ^'  ^* «. 

57.  Mr.  Mackenzie.^  I  understood  you  he  could  not  have  both? — He  could      ^       ~ 
by  payment  of  another  subscription  and  giving  notice.  '  *   ""^  ^  ^^' 

58.  Mr.  R.  ColbomeJ\  Maya  subscriber  give  an  additional  subscription,  if 
he  has  an  anxiety  to  subscribe  for  five  shares  ? — Yes. 

59.  Mr.  jB.  fValL]  There  is  no  limitation  in  that  respect ;  that  is  to  say, 
a  subscriber  giving  10  guineas  a  year,  would  be  entitled  to  10  engravings  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  we  have  very  few  such  cases. 

60.  Sir  C  Lemon.]  What  are  the  numbers  distributed  ? — ^The  same  as  the 
number  of  subscriber^. 

61 .  What  is  that  ? — The  greatest  number  of  subscribers  we  have  yet  had  is  in 
the  present  year,  which  is  nearly  14,000. 

62.  The  prints  cannot  be  all  struck  off  one  plate,  can  they  ? — No. 

63.  Chairman.]  Is  any  preference  given  to  any  of  the  officers  of  the  institu- 
tion, in  the  distribution  of  the  engravings  or  of  the  medals  ? — Each  member  of 
the  committee  has  been  entitled  to  a  proof  these  last  few  years,  by  a  vote  of  the 
committee,  for  exhibition  to  his  friends;  but  in  other  respects  there  is  no 
advantage. 

64.  Mr.  EscottJ]  Do  the  committee  subscribe  the  same  sum  as  the  members  ? 
— Exactly. 

65.  Chairman.]  Is  that  arrangement  recognised  by  the  rules  of  the  institu- 
tion, or  by  the  tacit  assent  of  the  members  ? — It  is  not  in  the  printed  particulars; 
it  is  one  of  the  bye-laws  of  the  committee. 

66.  And  therefore  passed  with  the  assent  of  the  members  of  the  body,  being 
as  you  state  a  bye-law  ? — I  do  not  know  that  the  bye-laws  have  ever  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  members. 

67.  Mr.  Escott.]  Is  there  any  written  statement  of  the  bye-laws  ?— Yes. 

68.  What  is  the  bye-law  ? — Simply  a  resolution  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  two  or  three  years  ago,  as  it  would  appear  in  the  minutes. 

69.  Chairman.]  It  is  generally  known  to  the  mass  of  the  members,  and  no 
objection  has  ever  been  made  ? — Nev». 

70.  Mr.  Escott.]  Does  it  exist  in  writing? — Yes;  it  will  be  found  in  the 
minute-book  of  the  committee. 

71.  Mr.  SoUcitor-ffeneral.]  In  the  distribution  of  the  prizes,  are  the  proofs 
first  set  apart  for  tiie  committee,  before  the  members  generally  have  their 
choice  ? — At  the  time  the  proof  engravings  were  distributed  as  prizes,  the  com- 
mittee did  not  receive  a  proof.  It  was  found  somewhat  inconvenient  to  distri- 
bute proofs  at  the  allotment ;  they  were  received  with  a  laugh ;  at  the  time 
a  man  might  be  expecting  a  2002.  prize  to  be  announced,  and  he  found  it  was 
only  a  proof,  it  was  felt  as  a  disappointment  We  found  it  better,  therefore,  to 
discontinue  giving  proofs ;  and  it  was  only  after  that  time  that  the  committee 
considered  it  expedient  to  take  one  proof  each,  for  exhibition. 

72.  Mr.  Mackenzie.]  Have  you  any  custom  in  the  committee  to  give  to  par- 
ticular subscribers  a  proof,  and  to  ordinary  subscribers  only  a  print  r — A  sub- 
scriber of  five  guineas  is  entitled  to  a  proof. 

73.  Mr.  B.  IVall.]  You  have  stated  that  the  11,000  engravings  were  not  all 
struck  off  one  plate ;  will  you  state  how  many  are  usually  struck  off  one  plate, 
and  whether  any  maximum  or  minimum  has  been  fixed  on  by  the  committee 
upon  that  subject  ? — ^The  maximum  has  been  regulated  by  the  engraver  him- 
self; the  plates  are  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  engraver,  and  so 
soon  as  the  engraver  thinks  the  plate  is  worked  up,  it  is  put  on  one  side ;  his 
own  reputation  being  at  stake,  he  would  not  allow  the  plate  to  be  overworked. 

74.  Sir  C.  Lenion.]  You  do  not  make  use  of  the  engraving  on  steel,  do  you  ^ 
— We  do  not ;  we  found  a  difficulty  in  getting  engravers  to  work  on  steel.   . 

75.  Mr.  J5.  Wall.]  Can  you  state  the  maximiun  that  has  been  taken  off  any 
one  plate  ? — I  cannot  at  this  moment,  but  will  supply  the  information  hereafter. 

76.  Has  it  varied  very  mudi  ? — By  means  of  the  electrotype,  we  have  been 
able  to  limit  the  impressions  from  each  plate:  we  have  had  12  or  14  plates 
made  by  means  of  the  electrotype  upon  the  same  subject. 

77.  Cfiairtnan.]  Do  you  consider  that  to  be  an  arrangement  satisfactory  to  the 
subscribers  ? — In  answer  to  that,  I  would  state  that  engravers  are  sometimes 
sent  to  choose  a  print  for  a  subscriber,  and  in  several  cases  they  have  takea 
a  print  from  the  electrotype  rather  than  from  the  original  plate. 

0.79.  B3  78.  Have 
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Cr.  Goimm^  Esq.        7^-  Have  no  complaints  been  made  by  members  of  the  institution  against 
#.*•■•  the  adoption  of  the  electrotjrpe r — ^No,  not  against  that:  the  prints  of  1841^ 

■        through  adverse  circumstances  in  that  year^  were  partly  indifferent  impres- 
1 1  Jane  1844.      sions^  and  complaints  were  then  made  of  some  that  were  issued. 

79.  That  was  not  attributable  to  the  deetxot3rpe  ? — No. 

80.  Mr.  JB.  fValL]  What  was  the  cause  of  it  ? — It  was  rather  the  want  of  the 
prehear  number  of  eleetrotype  pbtes ;  it  was  the  first  great  experiment  with  the 
electrotjrpe,  and  the  committee  were  hardly  so  wdl  able  to  dud  with  it  as  they 
have  been  since. 

81  •  Chairman.']  The  adoption  of  the  electrotype  is  a  very  considerable  dimi* 
nution  of  the  expense,  is  it  not  ? — Very  considerable. 

82.  Sir  C.  LemonJ]  At  what  season  of  the  year  are  the  notices  sent  out  ? — 
It  depends  upon  the  completion  of  the  prints ;  the  committee  cannot  regidate 
that  exactly,  but  so  soon  b&  the  engraver  has  finished  his  plate  it  is  sent  to  the 
printer's ;  and  then  so  soon  as  a  suffident  munber  is  printed  o^  a  day  is  fixed 
for  the  distribution. 

83.  Mr.  12.  Colh^me.^  Do  you  never  find  any  etnuphints  firom  subscribers 
that  their  prints  are  infmoir  to  others  ? — ^Yet,  we  have  had  such  complaints. 

84.  Chairman.]  The  class  of  engraving  you  generally  encourage  is  Une^ 
engraving,^  is  it  not  ? — For  the  first  two  yean  we  used  the  mez^itinto ;  but 
since  that  we  have  adopted  line  engraving. 

85.  Upon  what  ground  is  it  that  you  have  discontinued  the  issmng  of  the 
mezzotinto  engraving? — It  was  generally  considered  by  the  committee  that 
the  line  engraving  was  the  best ;  and  there  may  be  another  reason,  ^riikh  is 
tJbat  an  engraving  in  mezzotinto  could  not  be  electrotyped. 

86.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  expressJon,  the  beat  engravmg  ? — It  is  eon* 
sidered  that  an  engraver  is  more  competent  to  express  forms  and  texture 
perfectly  in  line  engraving  than  in  mezzotinto ;  but  I  should  wish  to  guard 
myself  very  carefiilly  against  being  supposed  to  say  anything  in  disparagement 
of  mezzotinto  engraviog. 

..  87.  Is  not  mezzotinto  engraving  mosre  applicable  to  some  depculments  of 
art  than  line  engraving  ? — ^I  hardly  like  to  answer  tiiat  question,  not  being* 
quite  certain. 

88.  As  the  Art  Union  is  intended  to  encourage,  as  you  have  stated,  all 
d^jMUtments  of  art,  would  it  not  be  advisable  that  mezzotinto  engraving 
should  not  be  excluded  firom  the  oicouragement  of  the  society?— I  ^nk  it 
would  be  advisabfe  it  should  not ;  but  tide  means  of  giving  encouragement 
wcmld  of  oourse  require  con^deraticm,  insomuch  as  we  must  have  more  plates 
in  order  to  effect  it. 

89.  Then  your  particular  objection  to  its  use  is  die  difficulty  of  applying  to^ 
it  the  electrotype  process,  which  is  necessary  in  consequ^ice  of  the  great 
number  of  subscribers  ? — ^Y^,  unless  we  went  to  a  much  greater  expense. 

90.  Mr.  B.  Wall.]  Has  it  ever  been  a  question  with  the  committee  whether 
it  mi^  not  be  expedient  to  limit  the  number  of  engravings  being  taken  off 
firom  one  plate? — Yes;  but  we  thought,  by  giving  power  to  the  ^igraver  to 
stop  the  use  of  a  plate  so  soon  as  it  produced  a  bad  impression,  we  were  giving- 
tbe  best  protection  to  the  public  we  could. 

,  91.  Chairman.]  If  by  any  chance  you  should  have  a  sairplus  of  prints  on 
hand,  are  you  permitted  by  the  regulations  of  the  society  to  bring  them  into 
the  market  for  sale,  or  do  they  remain  in  your  hands  unemployed  ? — They  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  conmiittee ;  the  committee  would  not  think  themselves 
justified  in  disposing  of  the  prints  in  any  way,  except  to  members  of  the  society. 
92*  Has  that  practically  been  the  ease  ? — ^It  has ;  but  the  surplus  is  necessarily 
WMill,  insomuch  as  we  print  very  few  more  than  are  likely  to  be  required. 

93.  Then  the  committee  is  not  empowered  to  sell  or  give  away  any  one  of 
tiie  prints,  except  to  members  of  the  institution  ? — ^Yes,  we  present  them  to 
public  bodies,  and  at  times  to  distinguished  individusds.  The  committee 
having  the  regulation  of  the  society,  consider  themselves  at  liberty  to  do  all 
that  will  increase  its  usefulness. 

94.  Is  it  by  any  special  vote  of  the  conmiittee,  or  at  the  discretion  of  the 
individuals  of  the  committee  ? — It  is  by  special  vote. 

95.  Mr.  B.  Wall.]  So  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  guess  as  to  the 
market  price  of  these  engravings  ? — ^There  is  no  market  price. 

g6.  Mr.  B.  Colborne.]  Do  the  prices  they  pay  differ  ? — ^Yes. 

97.  Mr. 
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97.  Mr.  Soiidtor'^eneraL']  Does  it  ev^  happen  that  a  subscriber  does  not    O.  Godmuj  £<f. 
call  for  hk  engraiing  at  the  time? — ^Yes.  r.a-s. 

98.  What  number  in  any  one  year? — I  can  hardly  state  that :  at  the  end  of      "'T       T" 
the  year  we  have  but  Yery  few  remaining;  many  of  the  subscribers  leore  it     **  J"»^i  44* 
£or  months,  but  within  tiie  year  the  greatt  majority  apply  for  them. 

99.  Mr.  B.  WaU.]  Caa  you  state  whether  in  the  year  1841  there  were  fewer 
apphcatioBs  than  in  any  other  3Pear  ? — ^I  should  be  able  to  obtain  that  infor* 
mation  for  the  Comimttee,  but  I  cannot  state  it  now. 

100.  Mr.  R.  Colborne.]  You  never  send  without  their  being  applied  for? — 
Excepting  to  the  local  secretaries, 

101.  Mr.  B.  fFalL]  How  are  the  {Hrovincial  subscribers  treated  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  engravings ;  do  they  receive  the  early  or  the  late  impressions  ? — 
They  are  informed  in  the  notice,  that  if  they  forward  the  ^^  order "  properiy 
signed,  to  a  provincial  secretary  by  a  certain  day,  a  day  early  enough  to  enable 
hnn  to  send  it  up  to  us  before  the  day  of  general  distribution,  that  then  their 
jMint  will  be  returned  free  of  expense ;  and  they  always  obtain  early  impres- 
sions* I  believe  the  committee' have  endeavoured  to  vary  that  in  some  degree, 
by  giving  a  few  of  the  first  hundred,  and  a  few  of  the  next  hundred,  and  so  on. 

102.  At  what  period  is  the  packet  of  engravings  issued  immediately  oa  their 
appearance,  to  the  provincial  subscriber  ? — We  have  endeavoured  so  to  arrange 
it  that  they  should  receive  theirs  in  the  country  very  nearly,  if  not  the  same 
day  the  distribution  is  c(»nmenced  in  Londcm. 

103.  Would  you  consider  yourself  if  you  were  to  give  an  (qnnion  upon  it, 
.  that  the  distribution  was  more  in  favour  of  the  London  or  the  provincial  sub- 
scriber ? — I  think  there  i&  very  little  difference.    This  last  year,  for  example, 
I  think  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  prints  are  of  equal  goodness. 

104.  Mr.  Mackenzie.]  Practically  is  there  much  difference  between  the  best 
print  and  the  worst  ? — Under  our  present  arrangement  very  little,  because  the 
engraver  is  directed  to  stop  so  soon  as  the  impressions  become  indifferent. 

105.  Mr.'jB.  IVall.l  You  say  that  the  committee  defer  to  the  judgment  of 
the  engraver  ;  what  engravers  are  appointed  by  the  committee  to  superintend 
that  operation  ? — ^The  engraver  of  the  original  plate. 

106.  Mr.  Mackenzie.]  His  own  replKtiation  is  at  stake? — ^Yes;  they  would  be 
more  anxious  to  stop  a  plate  than  to  allow  it  to  go  on. 

107.  Mr.  B.  Wall/}  Are  not  the  prints  which  remain  on  hand  very  much  inferior 
to  the  early  ones  which  are  distributedby  the  society^— Not  of  the  late  plates. 

108.  In  what  do  you  make  the  distiiiMon :  which  would  you  call  the 
early  plates.  Mid  which  the  late  ones'?— Shiee  the  plate  for  1841  there  has  not 
been  very  great  difference  in  the  engravings  issued. 

109.  Chairman.]  To  T^at  do  you  attribute  that  improvement? — ^Prom  the 
circumstance  of  there  being  a  greater  number  of  electrotype  plates  made;  the 
committee  having  more  esqperienoe  in  that  department. 

'  110.  Mr.  jB.  Wall.]  Smee  the  plate  for  1841  there  have  been  no  comjdaints 
made  on  the  part  of  the  subscril^rs  with  regard  to  the  engravings  ? — ^Very  few. 

^-111.  Mr.  Escott^  You  were  asked  just  now  as  to  the  mai^et  value  of  these 
engravings,  and  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  you  could  not  give  any  opinion 

.of  the  market. value  ? — ^There  is  no  actual  market  value,  insomuch  as  they  are 

^not  in  the  market,  excepting  accidentaQy. 

112.  But  you  can  give  an  opinion  of  their  value  as  works  of  art?^ — This 
may  aid  you  in  forming  an  opinion :  we  have  on  several  occasions  had  appli- 
cations ffxym  printsellers,  who  were  subscribers,  to  receive  another  copy  of  the 
engraving  at  the  price  of  another  subscription. 

113.  Chairman.']  Do  not  various  elements  enter  into  the  question  of  the 
market  value  of  an  engraving,  not  only  its  intrinsic  merit  but  the  accidental 

'  rarity  of  the  print  ? — Certainty. 

]  14.  Then  these  engravings  not  having  been  in  the  market,  you  cannot  tell 
what  would  be  their  practical  market  value  ? — Certainly  not. 

115.  Mr.  JSscott.']  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  any  of  the  engravings 
have  been  sold  after  being  appropriated  to  the  diffierent  subscribers  ? — I  have 
seen  them  e^bited  in  «hops  lorvSale. 

116.  Bio  ymi^  not  happen  to-  Imow  about  what  they  have  been  sold  for  ? — I 
have  seen'tbe'priiiV6f/MJna  and  the  Lion"  marked  at  12^. 

,  117.  Have  you  ^leen  any  other  print  proposed  for  sale? — No,  not  that  I 
remember;  they  are  often  shown  in. the  shop  windows  when  they  are  sent 
simply  to  be  framed. 

0.79.  B4  118.  Chairman.Ji 
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«.  Godwin^  Esq.        1 1 8.  Cfiaij^an.']  They  may  be  sold  by  any  one  of  the  members  of  the  Art 
V.  R.  ^  Union  after  they  have  been  distributed ;  and  in  that  way,  of  course,  might  appear 

•  to  have  been  sold  by  the  committee,  without  such  sale  being  in  any  way  attri- 

a  1  June  1 844.     butable  to  them  ?— Exactly . 

119.  That  would  not  be  a  test  of  their  general  value  in  the  market? — Cer- 
tainly not.  I  would  mention  a  circumstance  to  give  an  idea  of  their  value ;  that 
there  was  an  application  made  from  a  German  publisher  not  long  ago  for  a  large 
number  of  the  engravings  of  Una,  for  which  he  offered  half-a-guinea  each,  and 
which  we  of  course  refused. 

1 20.  You  have  stated  in  your  evidence  that  the  object  of  the  institution  of 
the  LfOndon  Art  Union  was  to  encourage  art  in  the  several  departments  of  art, 
and  among  them  engraving ;  and  that,  of  the  different  descriptions  of  engraving, 
line  engraving  had  formed  a  principal  object  to  which  it  had  applied  its  atten- 
tion; has  it  not  also  employed  its  exertions  in  the  encouragement  of  compo- 
sitions in  outline? — Yes,  it  has.  The  same  sub-committee,  the  report  from 
which  I  before  alluded  to,  considered  it  desirable  that  we  should  call  the 
attention  of  artists  generally  to  simplicity  of  composition,  to  severe  beauty  of 
form,  apart  from  the  effect  of  light  and  shade  and  colour,  and  recommended 
that  the  committee  should  offer  a  premium  for  the  best  series  of  designs  in 
outline,  illustrative  of  English  or  sacred  history.  In  reply  to  the  advertisement 
which  the  committee,  acting  upon  this  report,  issued,  they  received  30  sets 
(I  think  they  were)  of  outlines,  from  which  were  selected  a  series  by  Mr.  Selous, 
illustrative  of  the  Pilgrim's  Pi^gress,  and  with  which  the  committee  were  so 
well  pleased  that  they  determined  on  engraving  them  and  presenting  a  copy 
to  each  subscriber,  in  addition  to  the  print  of  the  current  year. 

121.  Mr.  R.  Colbome.']  What  was  the  amount  of  the  premium?— Sixty 
pounds  was  the  premium  offered,  with  the  promise  of  an  additional  remunera- 
tion if  the  artist  were  required  to  superintend  the  engraving  of  them ;  the 
additional  remuneration,  afterwards  voted  by  the  committee,  was  50/.  making 
110/.  Moreover,  some  of  the  other  designs  were  deemed  to  be  exceedingly 
meritorious ;  and  the  committee  thinking  it  part  of  their  duty  to  encourage 
rising  artists,  voted  three  honorary  premiums  of  20/.  each  for  three  other  series 
by  Mr.  Paton,  Mr.  Tenniel,  and  Mr.  F.  R.  Pickersgill. 

122.  Chairman]  Were  the  drawings  from  which  these  engravings  were  made 
exhibited  at  any  period,  either  to  the  members  of  the  Art  Union  or  to  the 
public  ? — No  public  announcement  of  their  exhibition  was  made,  they  were 
open  to  all  who  chose  to  apply ;  they  learnt  it  simply  from  the  committee.  In 
the  present  year  the  committee  had  almost  determined  on  exhibiting  the 
competition  designs,  when  the  interruption  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
occurred,  and  in  consequence,  the  opportunity  was  neglected. 

123.  Were  the  designs  of  Mr.  Selous  the  only  designs  exhibited? — ^The 
whole  of  the  designs  were  open  to  such  as  chose  to  apply,  but  no  public 
announcement  was  made  that  they  were  to  be  seen. 

124.  Mr.  R.  Colbome.']  Was  it  confined  to  artists  of  Great  Britain? — ^No 
restriction  was  made. 

1 25.  Chairman.]  What  period  was  allowed  for  the  execution  of  these  designs.? 
—About  six  months,  if  I  remember  correctly. 

126.  Was  the  artist  restricted  to  any  special  number? — Yes,  to  ten. 

127.  Then  that  was  the  number  furnished  by  each  ? — Exactly  so  ;  Mr. 
Selous  afterwards  presented  12  additional  designs. 

128.  Was  it  at  his  own  option,  or  were  they  required  by  the  committee? 
— At  his  owu  option. 

1 29.  Was  that  productive  of  any  additional  expense  to  the  committee  ? — 
Not  at  all ;  he  did  afterwards  receive  an  additional  remuneration ;  but  the  pre- 
sentation was  made  quite  independent  of  that. 

130.  Did  this  project  enter  into  the  original  contemplation  of  the  insti- 
tution?— I  believe  there  were  few  branches  of  art  that  were  not  spoken  of  at 
the  origin  of  the  institution;  but  we  were  not  ripe  for  greater  efforts  until  the 
year  1842. 

131.  Was  it  suggested  in  any  way  by  the  exertions  made  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  the  Fine  Arts  ? — I  think  it  preceded  the  Government  competition, 
insomuch  as  some  of  the  Commissioners  manifested  an  anxiety  to  know  the 
result  of  our  competition. 

132.  Was 
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1 32.  Then  it  was  not  suggested  by,  but  rather  mduced  their  proceedings  ?—    G.  Oodmn^  Etq. 
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I  should  not  like  to  say  that ;  I  should  say  it  preceded. 

1 33.  Lithography  has  not  been  an  object  of  encouragement  ? — ^We  have  used  _ 
lithography  for  the  production  of  these  outlines ;  they  were  engraved  on  copper      **  ™® '  ^' 
by  Mr.  Moses,  and  transferred  to  stone,  by  which  means  we  were  enabled  to 

obtain  the  lai^  number  of  impressions  required. 

134.  The  mechanical  execution  of  designs  similar  to  these  is  not  a  matter  of 
such  importance  as  the  composition  itself,  and  using  lithography  in  this 
instance  was  not  so  much  with  the  view  of  encouraging  that  department  of 
engraving  as  it  was  with  the  view  to  the  great  facility  it  afforded  of  distributing 
large  numbers  of  these  compositions? — ^Exactly  so. 

135.  You  have  not  deemed  lithography  as  a  separate  branch  to  be  of  such 
importance  as  to  require  encouragement  ? — ^We  have  not  given  it  special  con- 
sideration. 

1 36.  Have  you  encouraged  wood  engraving  ? — ^In  one  or  two  instances,  for 
the  illustration  of  the  annual  reports,  but  not  to  any  extent  to  speak  of.  The 
desirableness  of  doing  so  has  been  discussed  in  the  committee. 

137.  It  is  considered,  then,  an  object  fitting  for  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee ? — ^Yes,  and  is  imder  their  consideration. 

138.  Does  the  encouragement  of  aqua-fortis  engraving  and  etching  form  an 
object  of  the  institution? — It  has  not  beien  seriously  considered;  these  are 
etchings  of  Mr.  Moses\ 

139.  Not  as  separate  branches,  as  some  of  the  German  schools  have  so 
called  both  wood  engraving  and  etching  ? — Yes ;  some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  discussed  privately  the  propriety  of  issuing  an  illustrated  work 
for  encouragmg  wood  engraving  in  lieu  of  a  print ;  that  is  simply  a  private 
conversation  at  present. 

140.  Decorative  art  the  committee  do  not  think  unworthy  of  their  attention 
and  encouragement  ? — Certainly  not. 

141.  Mr.  EscottJ]  What  is  tiie  name  of  the  printseller  you  said  offered  10^. 
a  piece  for  the  engravings  ? — I  do  not  know  his  name. 

142.  Do  you  know  where  he  lived? — No;  I  simply  know  he  came  to  the 
office  and  made  the  offer. 

143.  When  the  offer  was  refused,  did  he  renew  his  offer  ? — Not  that  I  know 
of;  we  told  him  we  made  no  sale. 

144.  Mr.  -R.  Colbome.']  Did  you  tell  him  he  could  have  them  as  a  subscriber  ? 
— In  that  case  he  would  have  had  to  pay  his  guinea. 

145.  Mr. -E^coff.]  Who  drew  up  that  document? — ^The  sub-committee  whose 
names  are  appended  to  it. 

'    146.  Can  you  tell  who  that  was  actually  written  by  ? — It  was  chiefly  written 
by  Mr.  Donaldson ;  he  was  the  chairman  of  the  sub-committee. 

147.  What  is  he  ? — ^An  architect. 

148.  Of  considerable  practice  and  eminence  ? — ^Yes,  of  conmderable  practice 
and  eminence. 

1 49.  Who  drew  up  this  report  of  1 843  ? — I  did ;  also  the  other  annual  reports. 

150.  Mr.  Ewart.']  Mr.  Donaldson  is  the  president  of  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  is  he  not  ? — No,  the  foreign  corresponding  secretary. 

151.  Chairman.^  To  proceed  to  sculpture.  You  stated  that  prizes  had  been 
proposed  to  be  given  for  the  execution  in  marble  of  models  which  might  be 
selected  in  the  exhibition  of  the  year  ? — ^Exactly. 

152.  Can  you  state  how  i»x  that  has  been  carried  into  effect? — ^Not  up  to 
this  time. 

153.  Was  it  limited  to  any  amount  in  reference  to  the  objects  to  be  exe- 
cuted ? — Not  at  all ;  any  prizeholder,  a  prizeholder  of  any  amount,  might  select 
to  the  amount  of  his  prize  a  work  of  sculpture  from  any  of  the  exhibitions. 

154.  Mr.  R.  Colbome.'}  To  what  extent  has  that  been  done  ? — ^Two  or  three 
pieces  of  sculpture  have  been  selected  each  year,  but  npt  so  many  as  the  com- 
mittee were  anxious  should  be  selected. 

155.  Chainnan.']  Then  in  what  years  respectively  has  this  been  the  case? — 
1841,  1842,  and  1843. 

156.  What  are  the  usual  amounts  of  money  allotted  to  subscribers? — ^The 
amounts  vary,  of  course,  with  the  whole  amount  collected ;  our  highest  prize, 
up  to  this  time,  has  been  400  L  The  following  is  the  scheme  of  prizes  of  last 
year: 
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G' Gaiiwin.'EMq.  60  Works  of  art  of  the  value  of  10/.  each 600 

•  V    .  30  Ditto     -    -    ditto    -    -     16Z.  each   -        -        -        .        -  460 

,     ,         p  40  Ditto     -    -    ditto    -    -     20/.  each   -----  800 

itJunci»44.  28  Ditto      -     -     ditto    -     -      26/.  each 700 

23  Ditto      -    -    ditto    -    r      30/.  each    -----  690 

18  Ditto     -    -    ditto    -    -     40/.  each   -        -        ...  720 

12  Ditto     -    -    ditto    -    -     60/.  each 600 

10  Ditto     -    -    ditto    -    -     60/.  each 600 

8  Ditto     -    -    ditto    .    -      70/.  each 660 

6  Ditto     -    -    ditto    -    -      80/.  each    .....  480 

6  Ditto     -    -    ditto    -    -    100/.  each 600 

2  Ditto     -    -    ditto    -    -    160/.  each   .....  800 

2  Ditto     -    -    ditto    -    -    200/.  each 400 

1  Ditto      -    -    ditto     .     -    300/. 300 

1  Ditto      -     -     ditto     -     -    400/. 400 

Tp  these  are  to  be  added  20  bronzes  of  Sir  Richard  Westmacott's  **  Nymph  and  Child,*' 
and  do  silver  medals  of  Chantrey,  making  in  the  whole  286  works  of  fine  art. 

157.  Has  any  encouragement  been  given  to  the  execution  of  models  ? — ^The 
sub-committee  thought  if  a  reduced  model  were  made  of  some  celebrated 
group  or  piece  of  sculpture  of  a  size  fitted  to  a  table  or  bracket,  and  this  were 
cast  in  bronze,  and  10  or  20  impressions  of  it  issued  as  prizes,  it  would  meet 
the  general  approval  of  the  subscribers,  and  might  be  an  eflSicient  means  of 
diffusing  a  taste  and  love  for  art.  Accordingly  the  committee,  in  1842,  com-> 
missioned  Mr.  Edward  Wyon  to  execute  in  bronze  Flaxman's  group  of  Michael 
and  Satan  ;  that  was  done,  and  the  casts  have  been  delivered  to  20  members, 
to  whom  they  came  by  the  allotment ;  it  is  a  very  beautiful  work  of  art,  and 
has  been  approved  of.  In  the  following  year,  1843,  they  commissioned  another 
sculptor,  Mr.  Woodington,  to  execute  Westmacott*s  group  of  the  Njnoaph  and 
Child.  The  right  to  20  copies  was  allotted  at  the  distribution,  and  they  have 
also  been  sent  to  the  various  owners.  For  the  present  year  the  committee  have^ 
selected  a  head  of  Hebe,  by  Mr.  Gatley,  which  was  purchased  by  a  prizeholder 
last  year.  The  committee  are  anxious  in  all  cases,  when  it  can  be  done  with 
propriety,  to  engrave  pictures  selected  by  the  prizeholders,  and  to  put  into 
bronze  models  selected  by  the  prizeholders,  and  therefore  they  chose  this  head> 
imd  would  have  distributed  20  casts  from  it  Indeed  they  have  them  now 
ready  for  the  meeting. 

158.  Have  you  confined  it  to  groups  or  single  figures,  or  extended  it  to 
bas-reliefs  ?  —We  have  not  extended  it  to  bas-reliefs. 

159.  Is  it  in  the  view  of  the  committee  to  do  so  ? — It  has  been  discussed. 
i6o.  So  that  it  is  not  excluded  in  any  way? — Certainly  not. 

161.  Have  you  distributed  casts  from  any  of  the  bronzes,  in  the  same  way 
you  distribute  engravings  ? — Not  fix)m  these  bronzes.  In  1842,  we  distributed 
casts  from  a  piece  of  sculpture — a  Magdalen,  by  Thrupp.  We  distributed 
20  or  30  impressions  to  the  subscribers  as  prizes. 

162.  Would  it  not  be  practicable  to  distribute  casts  exactly  on  the  same 
plan  you  now  distribute  engravings  to  all  members  of  the  institution  ? — Cer- 
tainly it  would  be  practicable ;  it  is  simply  a  question  of  expense. 

163.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  as  much  within  the  range  of  the  objects  of 
the  institution  as  the  distribution  of  engravings  ? — I  think  so,  although  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  so  generally  popular. 

164.  You  stated,  in  a  former  part  of  your  evidence,  that  an  arrangement  of 
an  analogous  kind  had  been  made,  or  was  about  to  be  made,  relative  to  bronze 
medals ;  that  any  member  might  take  a  medal  in  lieu  of  his  engraving :  could 
not  the  same  arrangement  be  made  with  reference  to  casts  ? — Provided  the 
casts  were  not  a  greater  expense  to  the  society  than  the  engraving ;  that  is 
simply  a  matter  of  arrangement.  As  to  the  principle  there  could  be  no  question. 

165.  It  has  not  been,  up  to  this  hour,  acted  upon  ?— No.    • 

166.  Has  any  encouragement  been  given  to  terra  cotta  modelling  ?— No. 

167.  Or  to  wood  carving? — No;  except  that  any  work  of  terra  cotta  or 
in  wood  exhibited  in  the  current  exhibitions  might  of  course  be  selected. 

168.  Under  the  present  arrangement  of  the  institution? — Any  work  of  art 
exhibited  at  the  five  London  exhibitions  may  be  selected  by  the  prizeholders. 

1 69.  As  the  exhibitions  are  now  conducted,  you  are  aware  there  are  no 
public  exhibitions  of  wood  carving  except  that  which  has  lately  been  called 
forth  by  the  Pine  Arts  Commission  ? — Yes. 

170.  Consequently 
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is,  I  may  say,  altogether  a  dead  letter  ? — ^Yes. 

171.  Would  it  enter  into  your  view  of  the  objects  of  the  institution  as  a 
legitimate  application  of  the  funds  of  the  socitety  to  encourage  that  branch      ^*  ^^^  ^  ^' 
among  others?— I  should  say,  yes;  but  that  is  merely  an  individual  opinion. 

172.  Mr.  B.  fVallJ]  In  point  of  fact,  the  objects  of  the  society  depend  entirely 
upon  the  determination  of  the  committee? — The  objects  of  the  society  are 
clearly  defined  by  the  prospectus :  "  to  aid  and  extend  the  love  of  the  arts  of 
design  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  give  encouragement  to  artists 
beyond  that  afforded  by  the  patronage  of  individuals.**  How  that  is  to  be  done 
would  of  course  rest  with  the  committee. 

1 73.  Chairman.']  Generally  speaking,  the  particular  views  of  the  committee 
are  determined  by  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  institution  ? — By  the  funda- 
mental rules  of  the  institution. 

1 74.  Has  any  encouragement  been  given,  or  is  there  any  intention  to  give 
encouragement  to  the  execution  of  engraving  in  cameo,  or  lapietra  dura? — 
The  committee  did  contemplate  setting  aside  a  specific  sum  to  be  appro- 
priated in  that  way,  but  they  have  hesitated  doing  so  for  this  reason ;  that  it 
seemed  to  interfere  with  the  perfect  right  of  choice,  which,  under  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  society,  each  prizeholder  enjoys. 

175.  But  they  have  departed,  have  they  not,  fi^om  that  principle  in  many 
particulars.  Have  they  not  given  commissions  in  special  branches  of  art  irre- 
spective of  the  control  or  the  decision  of  the  members  of  the  institution  ? — 
Yes,  they  have ;  still  that  consideration  withholds  them ;  they  proceed  slowly. 

1 76.  There  is  no  objection  on  principle,  but  there  may  be  objections  as  to  the 
time  and  mode  ? — It  is  simply  that. 

177.  Has  any  encouragement  been  given  to  seal-cutting  ? — Nothing  what- 
ever. 

1 78.  Mr.  Mackinnon.']  Is  it  not  chiefly  shell  that  is  now  used  for  cameos  ? — 
Yes ;  we  have  so  few  artists  that  work  in  cameo,  it  would  be  desirable  to  aid 
the  art. 

1 79.  Has  the  difficulty  in  having  the  stone  cameo  arisen  from  the  difficulty 
of  getting  the  stone,  or  from  the  inferiority  of  the  workmanship  required  for 
shells,  being  much  easier  than  that  of  stone  ;  what  I  want  to  know  is,  whether 
the  non-employment  of  working  of  stone  cameos  has  arisen  from  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  the  stone  for  those  stone  cameos,  and  the  facility  of  getting  the 
shells,  or  from  the  difficulty  of  working  the  stone  beyond  working  tiiie  shell  ?— 
Chiefly,  I  conclude,  from  the  artists  not  having  applied  themselves  to  the 
higher  branch  of  the  art. 

1 80.  Mr.  M^Geachy.]  Do  you  employ  only  native  artists,  or  do  you  employ 
foreigners  also  ? — Any  work  of  art  in  the  galleries  named  can  be  selected.  Last 
year  a  painting  by  a  German  artist,  which  was  exhibited  by  the  Society  of 
British  Artists,  was  purchased. 

181.  Chairman.]  Have  any  prizes  been  given  for  seal-cutting,  especially 
from  the  antique  ? — We  have  just  now  employed  a  seal-engraver  to  execute  a 
seal  for  the  society,  to  engrave  on  cornelian  the  group  adopted  as  their  device. 

1 82.  Mr.  Mackinnon.]  Do  you  consider  there  are  at  this  moment  in  this 
country  many  artists  capable  of  working  upon  stone  cameos  ? — I  consider  we 
have  artists  in  England  capable  of  effecting  anything  to  which  they  choose  to 
direct  their  attention. 

1 83.  Do  you  consider  they  are  as  able  as  they  are  in  Italy  ? — My  own  opinion 
is,  that  our  artists  simply  want  encouragement  and  putting  in  the  right  way. 

1 84.  Are  you  not  aware  that  most  of  the  encouragement  given  to  Italian 
artists  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  Englishmen  residing  abroad,  and  if  the 
same  talent  were  bestowed  upon  it  in  this  country,  would  not  the  Englishmen 
who  are  abroad  and  encourage  the  art  there  encourage  it  in  England  ?— There 
are  many  points  to  be  considered  in  that  question ;  caprice  and  fashion  do  a 
great  deal. 

1 85.  Chairman.']  Practically,  no  prizes  have  yet  been  given  for  either  of  those 
departments  of  art,  cameo  or  seal-cutting  ? — No,  excepting  in  the  preparation 
of  a  seal  for  the  society. 

186.  Mr.  Mackinnon."]  I  have  had  seals  engraved,  both  in  England  ajgid 
abroad ;  can  you  tell  why  it  is  that  the  charge  is  so  much  heavier  in  £ngland 
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G.  Godnmj  Esq.   than  it  is  abroad  for  precisely  the  same  workmanship  ? — I  do  not  know  that 

^*^^'  I  should  be  right  in  replying  to  that  question,  because  it  would  be  simply  an 

-        g        opinion.    There  are  various  reasons  ;  artistic  education  is  very  much  cheaper 

une  1  44.     g^j[jj,Q|^^  jm^  there  is  a  class  of  middle  artists  abroad,  between  the  mechanic 

and  the  first-rate  artist,  which  is  very  much  wanted  in  England. 

1 87.  Would  not  such  a  middle  class  of  artists  be  generated  by  the  Art 
Union  ?—  I  should  say  that  circumstances  are  now  in  operation  likely  to  pro- 
duce that  class. 

188.  Chairman.]  The  principal  efforts  of  the  Art  Union  appear  to  have  been 
applied  to  the  encouragement  of  painting;  is  that  the  case? — The  largest 
proportion  of  the  amount  subscribed  has  been  appUed  in  the  purchase  of 
paintings. 

1 89.  Was  this  originally  the  object  of  the  institution,  or  has  it  arisen  from 
accident  ?— Prom  the  will  of  the  prizeholders. 

190.  Did  the  Art  Union  originally  propose  to  itself  to  encourage  any  one 
department  of  painting  in  preference  to  another  ? — ^They  always  looked  to  encou- 
rage, so  far  as  they  possibly  could,  the  highest  branches  of  art,  but  nOt  any  one 
exclusively. 

191.  When  you  say  the  highest  branches  of  art,  what  do  you  understand  by 
that  term  ? — ^The  highest  description  of  each  department  of  art. 

192.  You  do  not  mean  any  one  department  of  art  in  preference  to  another? 
—No. 

193.  Do  you  not  consider  some  departments  of  art  higher  than  others— 
in  painting  for  example  ? — ^Exactly  so ;  the  ideal  and  the  historic  school,  one 
would  look  to  as  the  highest. 

194.  Was  it  the  object  of  the  Art  Union  to  encourage  the  ideal  and  the 
historic  school,  in  preference  to  the  other  schools  of  art  ? — ^The  committee 
have  sought  to  lead  the  subscribers  to  purchase  works  of  that  description. 

1 95.  What  mode  did  they  adopt  for  that  purpose  ? — Simply  the  recommen-^ 
dation  in  their  reports.  They  have  constantly  urged  upon  their  subscribers  the 
necessity  of  exercising  care  in  the  selection.  1  would  read  this  as  an  instance : 
"  To  appreciate  the  highest  efforts  of  art,  education  and  study  are  necessary. 
The  power  to  do  this,  and  the  manifold  delights  this  power  brings  with  it,  do 
not  come  by  inspiration,  but  must  be  sought  for  diligently.  AU  can  compre- 
hend the  merit  of  a  faithful  imitation  of  a  familiar  object, — most  persons  can 
value  representations  of  special  and  individual  nature,  so  to  speak.  These 
however,  useful  and  delightful  as  they  may  be,  are  not  the  works  which  elevate 
the  beholder  and  immortalise  the  artist ;  it  is  universal  and  general  nature, 
which  genius  grasps  and  delineates, — which  exists  everywhere  in  parts, 
nowhere  as  a  whole ;  which,  when  represented,  is  called  the  ideal,  but  is,  in 
reality,  nature  freed  from  the  disfigurement  of  accidents  and  circumstances, 
viewed  at  large  and  from  on  high.  Ability  to  enjoy  such  works  (almost  equally 
as  to  produce  them)  must  be  gained  slowly  and  with  effort ;  rich  and  ample, 
however,  will  be  the  reward  of  the  endeavour,  and  most  sedulously  should  it  be 
made.  Let  those  who  mistrust  their  present  power  of  judging,  should  they 
to-day  gain  the  right  of  selecting  prizes,  take  prudent  counsel,  and  let  those 
works  of  art  be  sought  for,  which  speak  to  the  mind  rather  than  to  the  eye ;  certain 
it  is,  that  only  by  pursuing  such  a  course  may  great  good  be  expected  to  result 
from  the  association.*' 

1 96.  Do  you  think  a  simple  recommendation  of  that  kind,  especially  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  art  in  England,  is  a  sufficiently 
powerful  mode  of  encouraging  the  higher  branches  of  art  ? — It  was  thought  to 
be  the  only  mode  they  could  at  that  time  adopt ;  recently  they  have  made  one 
step  further  in  advance.  They  were  about  to  propose,  at  the  time  the  last 
meeting  was  stopped,  a  premium  of  500  /.,  under  certain  conditions,  for  an  ori- 
ginal picture  illustrative  of  English  history,  in  order  to  engrave  it.  And  they 
would,  in  putting  forth  that  competition,  have  made  such  remarks  as  might 
have  seemed  to  them  best  for  calling  the  attention  of  artists  to  the  highest 
works  of  art. 

1 97.  Do  you  think  such  an  application  of  the  money  of  the  institution  to  a 
purpose  similar  to  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Pine  Arts  C!ommission, 
of  giving  prizes  to  the  best  designs,  would  not  be  as  effective  a  mode  of  en- 
couraging high  art  ? — I  think  a  modification  of  it  would. 

7  98,  That  did  not  enter  into  the  original  prospectus  ? — ^No.  ^ 
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1 99.  It  has  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  committee  from  that  time  G.  Godwin^  Esq. 
forth  ? — The  proposition  I  have  just  now  mentioned,  is  an  approach  to  it,  perhaps.  '•  ^  *• 

200.  Mr.  Escott]  You  had  not  money  enough  to  do  it  c~No.  ~       ~ 

20 1 .  Chairman^]  Then  there  was  no  particular  department  of  art  or  painting  * '    ""*  "  ^* 
pointed  out,  either  in  the  prospectus  or  by  any  of  the  bye-iaws  of  the  institution, 

from  that  time  ? — No. 

202.  Any  encouragement  that  has  been  given  has  arisen  solely  from  those 
who  have  obtained  the  prizes  ? — ^Exactly. 

203.  What  was  the  original  constitution  of  the  Art  Union  of  London?— It 
was  originated  by  a  certain  number  of  gentlemen,  who  formed  themselves  into, 
a  committee  to  carry  out  the  objects  fdready  stated,  the  advancement  of  the 
fine  arts.  They  appointed  an  honorary  secretary  and  an  honorary  treasurer, 
and  after  a  short  time  they  engaged  a  clerk,  who  performed  the  various  duties 
required.  The  committee,  once  in  the  week,  originated  and  carried  out  their 
plans.  It  was  a  provisional  committee,  in  the  first  instance,  to  carry  out 
the  object  of  the  society,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number. 

204.  Was  the  committee  elective  ? — ^The  committee  has  been  appointed  each 
year,  at  the  general  meeting.  The  committee  has  been  requested  to  continue 
their  services  each  year,  at  the  general  meeting. 

205.  Was  the  committee  elected  by  the  members  at  large  ? — ^They  were  the 
society,  in  fact,  in  the  first  instance ;  and  when  they  called  their  first  general 
meeting  to  show  what  they  had  done,  the  general  meeting  requested  the 
committee  to  continue  their  operations ;  and  so  they  have  gone  on  each  year. 

206.  But  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  general  meeting  to  elect,  whenever  they 
think  proper,  another  committee  ? — I  apprehend  it  would  be  in  the  power  of 
any  person  to  propose  such  a  resolution  at  a  general  meeting. 

207.  Is  there  no  law  giving  powers  to  the  general  meeting  to  choose  their 
committee  annually  ? — There  is  not ;  the  committee  being  in  reality  the  society, 
in  the  first  instance.  In  the  first  instance,  a  dozen  gentlemen,  we  will  say,  met 
to  put  this  plan  into  executidn  ;  and,  as  they  put  it  forward  to  the  public,  tliey 
were  at  that  time  the  society,  and  there  were  no  other  members  until  they  had 
issued  their  prospectus.  The  public  subscribed  to  that  prospectus,  to  enable 
these  dozen  gentlemen  to  carry  out  their  views ;  and  when  the  members  met  at 
the  end  of  the  year  to  distribute  the  money  so  subscribed,  they  requested  the 
qommittee  to  continue  in  oflice ;  and  that  has  been  the  course  pursued. 

208.  That  is  practically  the  course ;  but  what  are  the  powers  given  to  the 
general  meeting  in  respect  to  the  committee ;  have  they  the  power  of  electing 
them  annually  ? — The  question  has  never  arisen. 

•-J09.  Does  there  exist  any  regulation  in  your  constitution  which  determines 
the  committee? — No. 

210.  Mr.  B.  Wall']  Are  they  the  same  gentlemen  who  formed  the  committee 
in  1837,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  have  dropped  off  or  resigned,  others 
haviug  been  elected  in  their  stead? — ^Yes;  a  certain  number  of  gentlemen 
resign,  and  other  gentlemen  are  elected  in  their  stead,  and  this  is  always  stated 
in  the  annual  report. 

211.  Chairman.^  Are  they  elected  by  the  committee,  or  the  general  meeting 
of  the  subscribers  ? — By  the  committee. 

.  212.  By  what  resolution  are  the  committee  empowered  to  elect? — Our  first 
resolution,  when  the  institution  was  founded,  was  that  these  gentlemen  were  to 
be  a  provisional  committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number. 

213.  Mr.  Escott]  Are  there  any  printed  rules? — ^The  prospectus  sets  forth 
what  the  rules  are. 

214.  Does  the  prospectus  contain  the  rules  of  the  society? — ^Thatandthe 
bye-laws  regulate  the  committee. 

215.  Are  there  any  other  rules  existing  except  those  contained  in  the  pro- 
spectus ? — None  printed  ;  the  minutes  of  the  committee  year  by  year  contain 
the  various  arrangements  and  resolutions  that  they  have  from  time  to  time 
passed. 

216.  Are  the  rules  altered  from  year  to  year,  when  they  meet  at  the  annual 
meeting  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

217.  Do  the  rules,  such  as  they  are,  appear  in  the  prospectus  ? — ^Exactly. 

218.  And  nowhere  else? — ^The  prospectus  we  issue  contains  a  plan  of  the 
society. 
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G.  Goflbm,  Esq.        219.  How  often  do  you  issue  a  prospectus? — Constantly;  we  issue  many 

^'^'^'  thousands  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

11  June  1844  ^^^'  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  those  prospectuses  contains  the  plan  of  the  society? — ^Yes. 

221.  Mr.  Mackinnon.]  You  said  the  power  of  the  society  was  in  the  body  of 
the  shareholders^  and  yet  you  stated  afterwards  that  the  bye-laws  of  the  society 
and  the  whole  power  was  in  the  committee,  who  elected  so  many  more  to  fill 
up  their  body  ? — ^A  resolution  of  this  sort  has  been  passed  at  each  general  meet- 
ing :  "  That  the  most  cordial  thanks  of  this  association  be  presented  to  the 
committee  for  their  zeal  and  attention  to  its  interest  during  the  past  year,  and 
that  they  be  requested  to  continue  their  services,  with  power  to  fill  up  sudi 
vacancies  as  may  occur."    That  is  passed  by  the  general  meeting  every  year. 

ii22.  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  the  powers  of  the  committee  are  confirmed 
to  them  every  year  by  the  general  meeting  ? — ^Exactly  so. 

223*  Sir  C  Lemon.]  The  filling  up  of  vacancies  implies  it  is  limited  to  a 
certain  number  ? — ^Yes,  it  is,  by  a  bye-law. 

224.  When  you  speak  of  bye-laws,  do  you  mean  made  by  the  committee  ? — 
Yes. 

225.  Chairman.]  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  the  committee  at  present  is  the  pro- 
visional committee,  continued  with  the  approbation  of  the  general  meeting,  and 
annually  empowered  by  the  general  meeting  to  fill  up  any  vacancies  that  may 
occur  in  the  interval  between  one  general  meeting  and  another? — ^Yes,  pre- 
cisely so. 

226.  Mr.  WGeachy.]  What  is  a  quorum? — Five  is  the  established  quorum; 
but  we  have  always  many  more. 

227.  Chairman.']  How  often  do  the  general  meetings  take  place? — Once  in 
a  year. 

228.  At  what  time  in  the  year  ? — ^About  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  April. 

229.  What  powers  have  the  general  meeting ;  as  to  the  power  of  rescinding, 
for  instance,  any  of  the  resolutions  made  by  the  committee  during  the  course 
of  the  year  ? — ^I  apprehend  they  would  have  that  power,  but  they  have  lately 
never  raised  a  question. 

230.  Has  that  power  been  specifically  given  to  them  by  any  resolution  of 
the  society  ? — There  is  no  printed  statement  to  that  effect ;  but  I  remember  at 
an  early  meeting  it  was  moved  at  the  general  meeting  that  the  name  of  the 
society  should  be  altered,  which  was  of  course  in  opposition  to  the  committee. 
The  motion  was  upon  that  occasion  lost.  That  is  the  only  instance  I  re- 
member of  a  resolution  being  proposed  contrary  to  the  set  resolutions  of  the 
committee. 

231.  That  is  to  say,  the  only  instance  in  which  the  special  powers  of  the 
general  meeting  were  called  into  action  ? — ^Exactly. 

232.  Mr.  -R.  Colhome.']  And  the  same  body  divided  upon  that,  did  they  ? — 
Yes. 

233.  Chairman.']  In  case  any  one  of  the  committee  did  not  meet  the  appro- 
bation of  the  general  meeting,  is  it  understood  that  the  general  meeting  would 
have  it  in  its  power  to  require  his  retirement  ? — I  should  think  so,  because 
they  would  have  power  to  negative  this  resolution  altogether,  "  That  the  com- 
mittee be  requested  to  continue  in  oflice." 

234.  By  whom  are  the  officers  of  the  institution  chosen  ? — By  the  committee^ 

235.  What  are  the  other  powers  of  the  committee ;  with  reference,  for  in^ 
stance,  to  the  finance,  to  the  direction,  and  the  mode  of  encouraging  the  fine  arts, 
and  carrying  out  the  other  objects  of  the  institution  ? — ^They  direct  the  whole ; 
that  is,  they  direct  the  expenditure,  and  they  arrange  a  scheme  of  prizes,  but 
they  have  Uttle  or  no  patronage,  and  they  cannot  apply  the  money  themselves, 
excepting  so  far  as  relates  to  the  engraving,  because  that  rests  with  the  prize- 
holders  :  they  simply  arrange  that  the  scheme  of  prizes  shall  be  so  and  so, 
that  there  shall  be  so  many  50/.  prizes,  and  so  many  80/.  prizes;  this  is 
set  before  the  general  meeting  in  the  report,  and  assented  to  by  them. 

236.  Then  this  is  another  instance  of  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  the 
general  meeting,  inasmuch  as  their  assent  is  required  to  any  scheme  of  prizes 
which  the  committee  puts  forward,  before  the  notice  of  it  is  regularly  stated  and, 
published? — Exactly  so.  When  the  report  is  read,  it  is  moved  that  it  be 
received  and  adopted ;  and  being  received  and  adopted,  the  committee  proceed 
to  act  in  accordance  with  it. 

237.  The 
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237.  The  committee  derive  no  emolument  or  other  advantage  from  their    G.  Godwin,  Et^ 
labours,  do  they? — Not  the  slightest,  in  any  way.     I  think  I  cannot  too  *'-^-*- 
stronffly  state,  that  neither  they,  nor  the  honorary  officers  of  course,  ever  do          3       I* 

•     •^j^  ^  A.  11  Jane  i844«, 

receive  any  advantage  or  emolument.  ^^ 

238.  What  are  the  officers  appointed  by  the  society  ? — The  assistant  secretary, 
the  clerk,  and  the  messenger,  are  the  officers  always  employed ;  and  there  are 
supernumeraries,  I  should  say,  under  particular  circumstances. 

239.  What  are  the  sums  which  each  of  these  officers  receive  ?— The  assistant 
secretary,  who  has  been  lately  appointed,  has  150/.  a  year.  We  have  never 
given  more  than  100/.  a  year  to  our  chief  clerk  up  to  this  time ;  but  we  have 
lately  appointed  an  assistant  secretary,  who  has  150/.  a  year;  and  a  clerk  under 
him  has,  I  think,  50/.  a  year;  and  the  messenger  has  18^.  a  week,  or  something 
of  that  sort. 

-^40.  Are  minutes  kept  of  the  transactions  of  the  society  or  committee  ? — 
Yes,  accurate  minutes  of  all  that  passes. 

241 .  Are  these  minutes  open  to  the  general  inspection  of  the  subscribers ; 
to  any  one  of  the  subscribers? — ^The  question  has  never  been  asked,  that 
I  remember. 

242.  But  in  case  it  were  asked,  would  any  one  of  the  subscribers  be  permitted 
to  inspect  the  minutes  r — ^I  think  the  committee  would  at  once  acquiesce. 

243.  Will  you  state  how  the  committee  proceed  in  carrying  out  the 
objects  of  the  institution,  both  in  the  distribution  of  the  prizes  and  in  the 
application  of  the  public  money  ? — ^They  have  first  to  make  tiieir  arrangements 
to  obtain  the  subscriptions ;  that  occupies  a  certain  part  of  the  year,  taking 
such  steps  as  they  may  deem  most  desirable,  by  advertising  and  issuing 
prospectuses,  and  making  the  society  known  through  the  press.  The  money 
being  collected,  they  have  to  arrange  as  to  its  distribution.  They  would 
select  a  picture  which  should  be  engraved ;  they  will  afterwards  consider 
of,  and  appoint  an  engraver.  Setting  aside  the  money  which  this  operation 
would  cost,  calculating  the  expense  of  printing  and  distributing,  they  would 
then  deduct  the  current  expenses  of  the  office  and  management ;  and  finding 
what  the  surplus  would  be,  they  would  proceed  to  divide  that  into  sums  to  be 
expended  by  the  prizeholders ;  from  that  they  have  in  these  last  few  years 
set  aside  a  certain  sum  for  the  encouragement  of  bronze  casting ;  a  further 
sum  has  been  offered  in  competition  for  outlines.  They  would  then  have  to 
issue  notices  to  all  their  subscribers  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  distribution ;  at 
which  meeting  the  allotment  of  these  various  sums  of  money  would  be  made,  and 
the  various  other  resolutions  passed  which  appear  in  their  printed  report ;  the 
report  would  be  read,  stating  the  whole  progress  of  this  society,  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  subscribers  since  the  last  year,  and  the  intentions  for  the  future. 
The  distribution  having  been  made,  notice  is  then  sent  out  to  all  the  various 
prizeholders  the  same  night,  informing  them  whence  they  may  select  their  prizes, 
and  under  what  regulation  ;  namely,  that  the  whole  amount  must  be  spent  in 
a  single  work  of  art :  any  amount  they  do  not  spend  merges  into  the  fands  of 
the  institution ;  and  if  they  purchase  a  work  of  art  of  greater  amount,  they  pay 
the  difference.  This  being  done,  the  committee  have  then  simply  to  collect 
gradually  from  the  different  prizeholders  the  name  of  the  picture  or  work  of 
art  selected.  Printed  forms  are  sent  out  to  them,  which  they  are  called  upon 
to  return  filled  up  with  the  name  of  the  work  of  art,  the  name  of  the  artist, 
the  amount  paid,  and  the  amount  to  be  added  by  them,  if  any.  That  part 
of  the  business  being  completed,  the  whole  of  the  selections  being  made,  at  the 
close  of  the  various  current  exhibitions  all  these  prizes  are  gathered  together 
in  some  convenient  room  appointed  by  the  committee,  to  be  exhibited  to  the 
subscribers  and  their  friends,  and  then  tickets  of  admission  are  sent  to  every 
subscriber  by  post;  last  year,  for  example,  we  sent  out  140,000  tickets, 
perhaps,  to  the  subscribers,  stating  that  the  works  of  art  would  be  open  to 
view  on  the  production  of  these  tickets,  signed  by  the  subscriber,  for  three 
weeks,  I  think  it  is.  All  this  time  they  have,  of  course,  the  various 
ordinary  arrangements  to  make,  as  you  will  suppose ;  they  are  at  tlje  same 
time  arranging  with  the  engraver  for  the  production  of  his  engraving,  entering 
into  a  bond  with  him,  and  various  other  matters.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
three  weeks  they  give  notice  to  the  public,  by  largely  advertising,  that  all 
persons,  without  distinction,  may  view  the  exhibition  between  such  and 
such  hours>  during  one  week.    To  show  the  popularity  which  has  attended 
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G.  Godwin,  Esq.    these  exhibitions,  I  may  say  that  last  year  200,000  persons  are  computed  to 

r.R.s.  have  visited  the  rooms,  and  there  were  no  less  than  five  different  editions  of  the 

• catalogue  sold  in  the  streets  by  speculators.    The  exhibition  having  closed,  the 

II  JMoe  1844.  month  having  elapsed,  the  prizeholders  are  then  informed  they  may  send  for 
their  various  pictures ;  and  until  the  engravings  due  to  the  subscribers  for  that 
year  are  ready,  and  they  are  directed  to  send  for  them,  the  general  busi- 
ness of  that  year  may  be  said  to  be  completed.  This  is  a  general  outiine 
of  the  year's  business.  So  soon  as  the  engraving  is  ready,  each  subscriber 
receives  a  printed  order  for  it,  which  he  signs,  and  on  presentation  he  obtains 
his  engraving.  That  is  the  general  business  of  the  committee,  and  it  affords  them 
occupation  for  a  weekly  meeting  the  whole  year  round.  I  would  venture  to 
say  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  other  coimtry  except  England  20  or  30 
men  who  would  give  their  time,  week  after  week,  for  such  a  purpose. 

244.  You  have  stated,  in  the  outline  you  have  given  to  the  Committee,  that 
each  person  who  obtains  a  prize  is  empowered  to  select  for  himself  the  parti- 
cular prize  which  meets  his  own  approbation  ? — ^Yes. 

245.  Is  any  control  exercised  by  the  committee  over  this  choicer — None 
whatever. 

246.  It  is,  then,  entirely  at  the  option  of  the  individual  to  select  any 
object  which  meets  his  approbation  ? — Provided  it  is  exhibited  in  either  of  the 
galleries  named. 

247.  Are  you  aware  that  there  was  a  society  established  in  London  which 
adopted  the  principle  of  allowing  the  conmiittee  to  choose? — I  remember 
hearing  of  it  at  the  time  of  our  foundation. 

248.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  institution  in  other  particulars ;  what 
other  object  had  it  in  view  that  was  different  from  that  proposed  by  the  present 
Art  Union,  or  was  it  altogether  similar  to  the  Art  Union?— I  believe  so,  but 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  details  of  its  constitution. 

249.  How  long  did  it  continue  to  exist  ? — I  think  only  two  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  London  Art  Union. 

250.  Are  you  aware  of  what  produced  its  dissolution  ? — ^The  plan  proposed 
by  the  London  Art  Union  seemed  to  meet  with  more  general  approval,  and  I 
apprehend  that  to  have  been  the  reason. 

251.  Does  that  plan  continue  to  be  approved  of  still  by  the  Art  Union,  the 
plan  of  allowing  the  subscribers  individually  to  choose  ? — It  is  approved  of 
by  the  subscribers. 

252.  You  stated  to  the  Committee  that  the  council  of  the  Art  Union  is 
empowered  to  select  the  engraver  for  the  execution  of  any  engraving  they  may 
determine  upon  ;  is  that  done  in  conformity  with  or  by  any  intervention  on  the 
part  of  the  general  meeting,  beyond  their  general  approval  when  such  selection 
is  announced  ? — No. 

253.  In  this  case  the  council  makes  a  selection  for  the  subscribers  at  large. 
On  what  principle,  then,  do  you  conceive  that  the  Art  Union  council  should 
not  be  empowered  also  to  select  the  paintings,  or  other  works  of  art,  which 
they  consider  are  deserving  of  the  highest  prizes,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the 
choice  of  the  subscribers  at  large  ? — In  the  one  case  we  are  choosing  for  the 
body,  and  seek  to  satisfy  the  majority,  in  the  other  we  should  be  choosing  for 
an  individual;  a  prize-holder  who  might  gain  a  sea-piece,  might  desire  an 
historical  picture,  and  care  nothing  about  the  sea-piece ;  and  so  vice  versd. 
We  find,  for  this  reason,  our  plan  is  much  more  generally  liked,  and  the  sub- 
scription is  larger  than  it  would  be  if  the  committee  were  to  choose.  But  the 
committee,  I  think,  in  adopting  this  plan  themselves,  have  been  actuated  by  a 
higher  feeling  than  anything  of  that  kind.  They  consider  that  a  man  who 
selects  a  picture,  by  the  selection  of  that  picture  is  induced  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  subject ;  he  seeks  the  opinions  of  his  friends ;  he  goes  into  picture 
galleries,  where  it  has  been  known  in  many  cases  he  had  never  been  before ; 
and  if  persons  should  in  some  instances  choose  inferior  pictures  to  those 
which  would  have  been  obtained  for  them,  that  is  an  evil  which  will  cure  itself. 
It  is  speedily  pointed  out  to  a  man  by  his  friends,  and  if  he  does  not  improve 
this  year,  he  mil  the  next ;  and  so  the  public  generally  become  in  some  degree 
educated.  Each  man  is  the  centre  of  a  circle,  and  the  knowledge  which  he 
gains  in  this  manner  spreads  throughout  that  circle. 

254.  Mr.  B.  Wall.']  In  the  meantime,  do  you  not  think  that  the  artist's 
education  goes  on  in  the  wrong  direction  ? — It  is  a  matter  for  very  great  con- 
sideration. 
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sideration,  and  has  been  very  long  and  very  seriously  discussed  in  the  Com-    G.  Godmin,  E&q. 
mittee  of  the  London  Art  Union.    They,  moreover,  are  disposed  to  think  that  '•  *•  »• 

a  greater  amount  of  injury  might  be  done  by  a  committee  acting  injudiciously^  - 

when  they  would  control  the  whole  taste,  than  by  two  or  three  of  the  indi-  **  ^^^  *^^+' 
viduals,  or  even  a  proportion  of  the  prizeholders  so  acting :  among  the  300 
prizeholders  in  the  year,  a  proportion  of  them  would  be  men  of  education  in  art, 
and  tolerably  well  able  to  select  pictures ;  and  I  think  we  may  suppose  the  case 
of  a  committee  dwindling  down  to  a  few  active  men,  and  doing  more  harm 
than  good,  supposing  them  not  to  be  efficient;  having  the  whole  control  of  the 
funds,  more  harm  might  be  done  by  them  than  would  result  from  the  mis- 
directed efforts  of  some  few  of  the  prizeholders.  Moreover,  if  our  plan  be  not 
unobjectionable,  it  is  the  more  popular  one;  it  leads  a  greater  nimiber  of 
persons  to  interest  themselves  in  matters  of  art,  is  the  more  likely,  as  the  com- 
mittee think,  to  aid  tReir  education  in  art,  and  so  gradually  to  render  the 
selection  of  bad  pictures  less  likely. 

255.  Mr.  Ewart.l  Might  not  the  limitation  of  the  numbet  give  rise  to  sus- 
picion of  collusion  with  artists,  and  various  improper  connexions  of  that  kind 
which  have  been  insinuated  against  art  unions  ? — ^They  would  be  open  to  that 
imputation,  and  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  find  gentlemen  to  act. 

256.  Do  you  think  it  is  more  likely  to  exist  in  a  Umited  body,  such  as  the 
committee,  than  in  a  wider  body  ? — It  would  be  thought  so,  perhaps,  by  indi- 
viduals. I  should  say  that  much  that  could  be  said  against  art  unions  so  con- 
ducted could  not  be  said  against  the  London  Art  Union. 

257.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  charge  made  of  that  sort? — Several  state- 
ments of  that  kind  have  been  printed  in  the  public  journals. 

258.  Chairman^  Before  the  engraving  is  executed,  the  selection  of  the 
engraving,  and  of  the  person  to  engrave,  is  not  submitted  to  the  general 
meeting  ? — No ;  that  is  determined  wholly  by  the  committee. 

259.  The  general  meeting  then,  or  the  subscribers  at  large,  are  in  no  way 
considted,  either  upon  choice  of  the  execution,  or  of  the  person  who  is  to 
execute  the  engraving  ? — No ;  they  entrust  that  power  to  the  committee. 

260.  Nor  are  they  consulted  upon  the  subject  of  the  engraving  ? — No. 

261 .  You  stated  it  might  so  happen  that  a  prizeholder  of  a  very  large  amount, 
on  the  plan  of  the  committee  deciding  for  him  as  to  the  prize  he  was  to  take 
for  his  money,  might  be  required  to  take  a  subject  which  did  not  in  any  way 
agree  with  his  taste ;  for  instance,  a  man  wishing  for  a  landscape  might  be 
compelled  to  take  a  sea-piece,  or  an  historical  subject,  when  perhaps  he  would 
prefer  still  life  or  a  portrait  ? — Yes. 

262.  Would  not  that  equally  occur  in  the  case  of  an  engraving.  The 
engraving  that  might  be  selected  by  the  committee  might  be  an  historical 
subject,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  subscribers  might  wish  for  a  landscape  ? — 
Yes. 

263.  The  inconvenience  you  have  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  the  committee 
selecting  for  the  public  at  large,  in  the  case  of  paintings,  actually  occurs  in 
the  present  constitution  of  the  society,  in  respect  to  engravings? — ^The 
committee  can  only  seek  to  satisfy,  the  majority;  they  could  not  hope  to 
select  a  picture,  whatever  means  they  adopted,  which  would  please  all. 

264.  What  means  have  they  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  with 
regard  to  the  engravings? — They  act  principally  upon  their  knowledge  of 
society  generally,  and  the  view  they  have  of  the  best  means  of  advancing  art. 

265.  Are  they  directed  by  the  reputation  particular  paintings  have  already 
obtained  in  public  estimation  ? — ^They  have  found  very  great  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing paintings  for  engravings  at  all ;  and  in  some  cases  have  been  driven  to  adopt 
a  picture  which  they  might  not  otherwise  have  selected. 

266.  Mr.  R.  ColbomeJ]  Does  the  committee,  in  general,  choose  the  picture, 
or  do  they  give  it  up  to  three  or  four  persons  whom  they  think  most  competent 
to  form  an  opinion  ;  because  many  of  these  gentlemen  might  take  no  interest 
at  all  in  it  ? — ^I'hey  depute  a  sub-committee  to  inquire  and  report  to  them,  and 
they  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  assenting,  or  otherwise,  to  their  recom- 
mendation. 

267.  Chairman.~\  What  number  generally  constitute  a  sub-committee? — 
Generally  about  six. 

268.  It  is  not  limited  to  any  particular  number  r — No. 

0.79.  D  269.  Are     ^ 
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G.  Godwin^  Esq.        269.  Are  they  usually  the  same  persons  ? — At  intervals  they  are  changed, 
F.  R.  s.  i^g  sub-committee  for  the  selection  of  a  picture  is  not  necessarily  the  same  in 

"T        I         one  year  as  in  another. 

II  June  1844.  2^^  j^^  jg  ifTfjii;^  Is  the  sub-committee  generally  of  artists  ? — No,  artists 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  constitution  of  the  society ;  it  has  been 
deemed  expedient  not  to  admit  artists. 

271.  Chairman.']  Do  you  exclude  them  by  any  specific  bye-law,  or  is  it 
merely  the  practice  ? — Merely  the  practice. 

272.  Mr.  Ewart.]  On  what  specific  ground  are  they  excluded? — ^When  the 
provisional  committee  was  first  formed,  two  or  three  artists  were  put  upon  it ; 
but,  on  consideration,  the  opinion  of  the  artists  themselves  was  taken,  and  they 
said  that  the  public  would  be  more  disposed  to  look  favourably  on  a  committee 
wherein  artists  were  not  engaged,  than  on  one  wherein  they  were.  It  pro- 
ceeded entirely  firom  gentlemen  anxious  to  aid  art  and  artists,  and  not  to 
benefit  themselves,  wluch  might  have  been  imputed  to  a  committee  which 
included  artists. 

273.  Chairman.l  How  is  the  committee  guided  in  the  selection  of  artists  in 
the  execution  of  engravings  ? — In  one  case  they  advertised  to  receive  offers, 
chiefly  to  learn  what  engravers  were  unemployed,  and  on  what  terms  they 
would  execute  an  engraving;  but  generally  it  has  been  by  inquiring  and  seek- 
ing the  best,  engravers  they  could,  and  at  last  finding  one  who  was  disengaged 
and  willing  to  undertake  the  work. 

274.  How  are  they  guided  in  the  selection  of  the  subject  ? — As  I  said  before, 
they  have  found  difficulty  in  obtaining  pictures ;  they  have  always  deputed 
a  sub-committee  either  to  look  through  the  London  galleries,  the  exhibition  of 
our  prizes  for  the  current  year,  or  the  galleries  of  gentlemen  owning  modern 
works  of  art. 

275.  Have  they  confined  themselves  to  modern  works  of  art  ? — Yes. 

276.  To  the  English  school  of  art,  or  do  they  embrace  foreign  art  ? — ^They 
have  restricted  themselves  at  present  to  works  of  English  art ;  for  some  time 
they  confined  themselves  to  pictures  selected  by  the  prizeholders,  but  finding 
that  inconvenient,  they  abandoned  the  resolution. 

277.  In  what  sense  is  it  inconvenient? — There  was  not  always  a  picture  of 
sufficient  merit  or  interest  to  entitle  it  to  be  engraved. 

278.  Mr.  Ewart.]  In  the  selection  of  pictures  to  be  engraved,  do  they  lay 
down  to  themselves  any  principle  of  selection  ;  for  instance,  do  they  not  fed 
it  a  duty  incumbent  on  them  to  attempt  to  develope  a  taste  for  high  art,  and 
to  choose  such  works  for  engraving  as  would  produce  a  feeling  towards  the 
higher  branches  of  art  in  the  public  mind? — ^They  have  sought  to  do  so. 

279.  Do  not  they  feel  themselves  bound  to  do  that  ? — To  the  extent  of  their 
ability  to  obtain  such  they  do. 

280.  Turning  back  to  the  engravings  which  they  have  made  the  substance 
and  foundation,  have  they  made  any  advance  towards  the  selection  of  higher 
works  of  art  as  subjects  of  engraving  ? — I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  it. 

281.  Will  you  mention  some  of  them? — I  would  point  to  the  last  engrav- 
ing issued  by  the  society,  that  of  "  Raffaelle  and  the  Fornarina,"  which  is  by 
Cfidlcott ;  "  The  Castle  of  Ischia,"  by  Stanfield ;  we  have  also  "  The  Convales- 
cent," by  Mulready,  which  is  being  engraved  by  Mr.  Doo,  one  of  the  first 
engravers  of  the  day  ;  we  have  another,  "  Jephtha's  Daughter,"  by  O'Neil. 

282.  Chairman.]  You  have  excluded,  I  perceive,  ancient  art  in  your  selec- 
tion of  subjects  for  engravings  ? — Up  to  this  time  we  have  selected  from 
modern  works. 

283.  Is  it  the  object  of  the  Art  Unions  to  confine  themselves  to  subjects  of 
modern  art,  or  do  they  happen  to  be  guided  merely  by  circumstances  ? — I 
think  the  committee  feel  desirous  to  aid  modern  and  living  artists  as  much  as 
possible ;  there  has  been  no  exclusion  in  terms  of  ancient  art. 

284.  The  object  of  aiding  an  engraver  would  be  equally  answered,  and 
perhaps  more  so  by  selecting  a  fine  work  from  the  productions  of  Raffaelle,  or 
Michael  Angelo,  than  if  you  were  to  limit  yourselt'  to  productions  inferior  to 
such  works  among  the  modem  schools? — Clearly  so;  but  by  selecting  a 
modem  painting,  while  we  aid  an  engraver  we  should  be  also  aiding  the 
painter. 

285.  It 
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285.  It  might  so  happen,  however,  that  with  a  view  of  encouraging  a  high     G.  Godwin,  Eeq. 
style  of  art,  you  would  think  yourselves  justified  in  occasionally  giving  a  com-  ^'  ^'  ^' 
mission  to  an  engraver  to  take  a  work  of  Raffaelle,  in  preference  to  the  works      ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

of  a  modern  artist  ? — I  have  thought  that  would  be  a  question  deserving  of  ""^     ^^ 

consideration. 

286.  ^TT  Ewart,']  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  German  art  unions  they  have 
done  so  ? — Yes. 

287.  Mr.  Escott.'\  Do  not  you  feel  you  are  bound  to  consult  the  taste  of  the 
majority  of  your  subscribers  ? — ^Yes,  in  a  degree. 

288.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  depravity  of  modem  taste  prevents  the 
selecting  of  fine  works  of  art  ? — I  will  not  say  that.  I  beUeve  the  committee 
have  been  anxious  to  confine  themselves  to  works  of  British  artists^  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  artists  to  effect  greater  things. 

289.  Chairman.']  In  your  opinion,  is  the  committee  in  any  way  guided  by 
the  impression  that  an  English  engraver  would  not  be  equal  to  the  engraving 
of  the  higher  works  of  Ratfaelle  and  his  school  ? — Certainly  not ;  I  think  we 
have  engravers  equal  to  any  work. 

290.  Mr.  5.  Wall.']  Does  it  arise  in  part  from  the  difficulty  of  being  able  to 
procure  specimens  of  high  art  ? — I  think  not ;  I  think  it  proceeds  simply  from 
the  wish  of  the  committee  to  confine  themselves  to  works  of  British  artists. 

291.  Mr.  R.  Colborne.^  Do  you  find  any  complaint  on  the  subject? — Lately 
we  have  had  very  few  complaints,  but  among  the  large  number  of  subscribers 
there  are  always  some  persons  who  would  like  other  works  better ;  the  expres- 
sion in  favour  of  the  last  engraving  has  been  nearly  universal,  and  also  with 
respect  to  the  outlines. 

292.  Viscount  A  dare.]  How  many  engravings  are  there  in  progress  now? — 
We  have  three. 

293.  There  is  one  engraving  for  each  year,  is  there  ? — ^Yes. 

294.  Chairman.]  There  is  in  fact  no  engraving  from  works  in  the  old 
schools  of  art  given  by  the  society  ? — None. 

295.  Mr.  JB.  Wall]  There  are  three  engravings  in  hand  now :  why  are  there 
so  many  in  hand ;  is  it  necessary  three  years  beforehand  to  put  them  in  hand  r 
— ^Exactly  so ;  the  committee  were  much  found  fault  with  at  one  time  because 
the  engravings  were  not  speedily  ready ;  and  insomuch  as  the  chief  engravers 
will  not  undertake  any  work  under  three  or  four  years,  the  committee  were 
obliged  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  commissioning  these  works,  on  the 
strength  of  the  views  which  the  pubUc  had  taken  of  the  society  previously,  iij 
order  that  the  engraving  might  be  issued  as  soon  after  the  subscription  as 
possible. 

296.  Viscount  Adare.]  In  fact  the  last  engraving  issued  was  due  to  the  sub- 
scribers of  the  year  1841  ?— No;  1843.  Raffaelle  is  for  1843.  The  Ca^itle  of 
Ischia,  due  to  the  subscribers  of  the  present  year,  is  now  about  half  finished. 
The  subscribers  of  this  year  have  also  had  the  outlines,  so  that  they  are  more 
than  satisfied. 

297.  Mr.  jB.  IVall.']  Then  in  point  of  fact  the  Jephtha's  Daughter  wiU  be  for 
the  year  1846  ? — I  suppose  so. 

298*  Chairman.]  Can  you  furnish  the  C!ommittee  with  any  statement  of  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  subscribers  during  the  period  that  the  Art  Union  of 
LfOndon  has  continued  in  existence? — I  will,  if  you  please,  put  in  this  statement, 
showing  the  amount  of  subscription  for  1837,  1838,  1839,  1840,  1841,  1842, 
1 843,  and  1 844.  I  may  mention  the  first  is  489  /.  6^ ,  and  the  last  is  14^292  /.  12^. ; 
that  will  show  the  progressive  and  extraordinary  increase. 

299.  Has  the  subscription  during  that  period  been  raised,  or  is  it  of  the  same 
amount  as  it  was  at  the  foundation  of  the  society  ? — It  is  the  same  as  it  was  at 
the  foundation  of  the  society. 

300.  For  each  individual  ? — Yes. 

301 .  Therefore  the  sum  subscribed  may  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  number 
of  persons  who  now  belong  to  the  institution  ?  —  Yes ;  and  the  statement  will 
show  that. 

[The  JVitness  put  in  the  following  Statement:] 
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YEAR. 


Amount  of  subscription 


1837. 


£.     s. 

489     6 


Expended  in  Works  of  Art 


Pictures 


Sculpture 
Bronzes 
Medak 

Premiums  for  out- 
lines. 
Engrayings    - 
Ditto,  in  progress  - 


Total    -    -    - 

Added  by  prizeholders 

Number  of  works  of 
art  distributed. 


885     9 


385     9 


51    14 


13 


Number  of  subscribers  |       352 


Number  of  visitors  to 
the  exhibition  of 
prizes. 


1838. 


£.     s. 
757     1 


420     - 


185     - 


605     - 


216  10 


15 

40  proofs 

and  750 

prints. 


568 


1839. 


£.     s.  d. 
1,295   14  - 


690    5    - 


297    5    6 


987   10  6 


156 


22 

40  proofs 

and  1,300 

prints. 


1,058 


1840. 


£.       8. 
2,244  lb 


1,878   19 


569  14 


1,948   13 


239     8 


42 

60  proofs 

and  2,200 

prints. 


1,959 


1841. 


£.      s. 
5,562  18 


3,543  16 
60     - 


1,530     5 


5,134      1 


681     4 


133 
60  proofs 
and  5,500 
prints. 


5,012 


75,000 


1842. 


£.      s.  d. 
12,905  11  " 


8,770     8  - 

Casts, 

52     4  6 

405     -  - 


10  10     - 
2,333    1     2 


11,571  8     8 


1,312    4     - 


320 

aud  12,400 

prints. 


11,919 


100,000 


1843. 


£.       8, 
12,344     7 


7,855  12 

50  - 

409  - 

100  - 

170  - 

1,900  12 


10,485     4 


1,019   18 


1844. 


8, 


14,292  12 

to  81  May 

1844. 


400  - 

100  - 

60  - 

1,660  - 

1,780  - 


286 

and  11,800 

prints. 


11,228 


200,000 


13,800 
prints  due, 
13,800  sets 
of  outlines. 


liabilities 
1,856  iL 


13,612 


G.  Godwinj  Esq* 
F.  B.  s. 

11  June  i844« 


302.  The  statement  which  you  have  put  in  gives  a  general  view  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  institution  during  the  period  of  its  existence  ? — It  does  so- 

303.  How  do  you  account  for  this  remarkable  increase,  from  year  to  year,  in 
the  number  of  subscribers ;  has  it  arisen  from  any  changes  in  your  regu- 
lations ? — ^From  the  institution  becoming  more  known. 

304.  Has  the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  Art  Union  system  extended 
to  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  rapidly  ? — Yes. 

305.  Has  it  extended  beyond  the  United  Kingdom  ? — Yes. 

306.  In  what  parts  of  the  world  have  you  got  bodies  or  individuals  in  com- 
munication with  you  ? — I  should  say  we  have  nearly  300  honorary  provincial 
agents  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  abroad. 

307.  How  many  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  how  many  abroad? — I  am 
unable  to  tell  the  Committee  that.  The  places  abroad  where  they  are  appointed 
are  Hobart  Town,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Bombay,  Ceylon,  Mexico,  Sydney,  and 
New  York. 

308.  Mr.  Ewart,'\  Do  you  send  the  engravings  to  any  distant  parts  ? — Yes. 

309.  Do  you  consider  that  that  has  a  tendency  to  extend  a  knowledge  of 
art  to  those  places  in  which  otherwise  it  could  not  exist  ?  —Yes. 

310.  You  allow  the  selection  of  paintings  to  be  carried  on  by  agency  for 
these  different  parties  ? — ^The  committee  undertake  the  selection  for  any  sub- 
scribers who  ask  them  to  do  so. 

311.  Have  you  had  instances  in  which  persons  have  been  prizeholders  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  ? — Yes, 

312.  In  that  case  they  have  devolved  the  power  of  choice  on  the  committee  ? 
— Yes,  in  some  instances.  We  had  40  subscribers  in  Hobart  Town  last  year, 
and  nearly  double  that  amount  this  year. 

313.  Mr.  Escott.']  What  was  the  picture  you  sent  there  ?— It  was  a  prize  of 
small  amount,  but  an  artist  allowed  us  to  select  one  of  rather  greater  value. 

314.  What 
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314.  What  did  it  cost  ?— £.20.  It  was  caUed ''  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night," 
by  J.  Stewart 

315.  Chairman^  Is  it  compulsory  upon  the  subscriber  abroad  to  commission 
the  committee  to  select  for  him,  or  is  he  allowed  to  choose  for  such  purpose  any 
other  body  or  person  ? — He  may  depute  any  other  person. 

316.  Have  you  found  it  usual  that  prizeholders  have  added  sums  for  the  pur- 
chase of  paintings  of  higher  value  than  what  from  the  value  of  their  prizes  they 
were  entitled  to  ? — ^Yes. 

317.  Could  you  furnish  the  Committee  with  any  account  of  the  additional 
sums  so  employed  in  the  j;urchase  of  works  of  art  ? — In  the  statement  put  in 
that  is  set  forth.     In  1842,  1,300/.  was  added  by  the  prizeholders. 

318.  Mr.  B.  WallJ]  You  have  stated  how  the  selection  is  made  for  the 
foreign  subscribers  of  the  pictures ;  I  wish  to  ask  you  how  it  is  made  of  the 
engravings  ? — The  engraving  is  a  matter  of  course ;  the  subscriber  for  a  certain 
year  is  entitled  to  a  certain  engraving. 

3 1 9.  Would  it  be  difficult  to  you  to  procure  information  of  the  engravers 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  copies  which  are  struck  off  of  any  one  engraving 
wliich  has  been  engraved  by  the  Art  Union  ? — It  shall  be  obtained. 

320.  Chairman,']  Can  you  furnish  the  Committee  with  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  impressions  struck  off  from  each  plate  before  the  electrotype  is 
used  ? — I  will  endeavour  to  do  so. 

321.  Specifying  the  number  of  impressions  previous  and  subsequent  to  using 
the  electrotype  ? — ^Yes. 

322.  You  stated  that  there  had  been  agents  appointed  on  the  part  of  the 
London  Art  Union  in  various  parts  of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

323.  Has  that  in  any  way  interfered  with  the  operations  of  other  Art  Unions  ? 
— Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

324.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  numerous  art  unions  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  established  at  different  periods  ? — ^Yes. 

325.  Are  you  in  communication  with  their  secretaries? — I  have  recently 
received  a  statement  to  hand  in  to  this  Committee  from  the  society  estabUshed 
in  Liverpool  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts ;  also,  a  statement  from 
the  Art  Union  of  Scotland ;  also,  a  statement  from  the  Royal  Birmingham  and 
Midland  Counties  Art  Union,  which  I  will  now  hand  in. 

326.  Mr.  R.  Colborfie.]  There  are  other  art  unions,  are  there  not? — Yes. 

327.  Chairman.]  Are  these  communications  drawn  up  on  a  similar  plan  to 
yours,  or  nearly  so  ?— Yes. 

328.  And  furnish  details  with  respect  to  the  several  institutions  analogous  to 
those  of  which  you  have  informed  the  Committee  ? — They  do. 

329.  Mr.  R.  Wall.]  You  have  stated  in  one  of  your  answers,  that  you 
thought  the  society  had  gained  additional  subscribers,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  outlines  to  be  given  in  addition  ;  you  do  not  mean  by  that  to  infer  that 
engravings,  the  mere  distribution  of  engravings,  would  be  more  popular 
widi  the  subscribers  in  general  than  the  distribution  of  pictures  ? — I  am  dis- 
posed to  think,  that  the  more  certain  the  advantages  be  that  are  offered,  the 
more  likely  the  number  of  subscribers  is  to  increase ;  if  a  man  is  certain  of 
having  the  full  value  for  his  guinea,  besides  the  probable  chance  of  another 
work  of  art,  he  is  of  course  more  hkely  to  subscribe. 

330.  In  point  of  fact,  they  get  more  for  their  money,  but  you  have  no  data 
to  go  upon  with  regard  to  the  comparative  popularity  of  engravings  and 
pictures? — It  hardly  relates  to  the  comparative  popularity  of  pictures  and 
engravings  ;  there  is  the  certainty  of  the  engraving  and  only  the  chance  of  the 
picture. 


F.  K.  s. 
11  June  1844. 


Vide  Appendix. 
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Veneris^  14**  die  Junii^  1844. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT. 


Mr.  Ridley  Colboine. 
Mr.  Escott. 
Mr.  Ewart. 


Mr.  M'Geachy. 
Mr.  Baring  Wall. 
Mr.  Wyse. 


T.  WYSE,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

George  Godwin^  Esq.  f.  r.  s.  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

G.  Go<iio/ii,  Esq.         331.  Chairman.']  WHAT  is  the  number  of  paintings  purchased  each  year 
^•»-s.  respectively  by  the  Art  Union  of  London?— 132  in  1841  ;  269  m  1842;  234 

-— ~       in  1843. 

14  June  ib44-  ^32.  Have  you  any  data  by  which  to  ascertain  the  value  of  these  paintings  ? 
— The  value  appears  in  the  statement  I  have  already  handed  in,  separating  the 
amount  paid  by  the  Art  Union  and  the  amount  added  by  the  prizeholders. 

333.  Mr.  B.  WalL"]  The  value  is  the  price  paid  by  the  Art  Union  for  the 
pictures  ? — Exactly  so. 

334.  Chairman^]  Does  the  Art  Union  pay  the  price  usually  demanded  by  the 
artist,  or  is  it  a  matter  of  arrangement  with  him  previous  to  the  execution  of 
certain  works  ?— The  amount  is  settled  by  the  prizeholder  when  he  selects  his 
picture,  and  the  amount,  as  ascertained  by  the  society  from  a  printed  document 
transmitted,  is  then  paid  by  the  Art  Union  committee. 

335*  Is  there  any  control  exercised  by  the  council  upon  the  choice  of  the 
individual? — None,  unless  the  choice  be  deputed  or  confided  in  special  cases  to 
the  committee. 

336.  There  is  no  declaration  upon  the  part  of  the  council  as  to  the  relative 
merit  of  the  paintings  ?— None  whatever ;  in  the  printed  notice  given  to  a  prize- 
holder  of  his  right  to  select  a  picture,  the  necessity  of  making  a  proper  selec- 
tion is  always  urged ;  that  is  the  only  control  they  endeavour  to  have. 

337.  Have  you  found  that  the  tastes  and  qualifications  of  the  prizeholders 
are  very  various  ? — I  believe  that  the  goodness  of  the  selections  has  increased. 

338.  What  evidence  can  you  give  of  that  improvement  ? — I  can  do  nothing 
more  than  refer  to  the  exhibitions  of  succeeding  years.  I  would  hand  in  the 
catalogues  of  the  three  past  years. 

339.  Was  the  opinion  you  have  just  expressed  generally  shared  by  the  body 
of  artists  with  whom  you  have  been  in  communication,  namely,  that  there  was 
an  evident  improvement  in  the  annual  exhibitions  ? — It  was. 

340.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  upon  the  present  system  if 
the  council  of  the  Art  Union  were  to  declare  what,  in  their  opinion,  were  the 
best  paintings,  and  arrange  them  according  to  a  scale  of  merit  determined  upon 
by  the  council,  but,  at  the  same  time,  leave  to  the  public  at  large  either 
the  power  of  selecting  from  those  determined  by  the  Art  Union,  or  any  others 
they  might  prefer  ? — It  is  a  question  that  requires  much  consideration.  A 
great  deal  can  be  said  on  both  sides ;  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  if  a 
Committee  could  be  found  to  act  properly  in  such  a  case,  that  good  would 
result. 

341.  By  such  an  arrangement,  there  is  no  positive  control,  you  perceive, 
attempted  to  be  exercised  upon  the  choice  of  the  prizeholder,  but  there  is  a 
judgment  pronounced  by  a  body  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  possessed  of 
superior  information,  generally  speaking,  to  the  prizeholder,  to  direct  him  in 
the  selection  of  his  prize? — It  might  prove  an  invidious  task  for  the  com- 
mittee, and  might  lead  to  the  encouragement  of  a  particular  class  of  artists  to 
the  detriment  of  another  class ;  moreover,  it  might,  in  some  degree,  lessen  the 
interest  with  which  we  desire  each  prizeholder  to  enter  into  the  investigation 
for  himself,  before  he  purchases  a  picture,  as  a  part  of  his  education  in  art. 

342.  As  the  same  person  is  not  very  likely  to  receive  more  than  one  prize, 
his  opportunity  of  choice  being  limited,  this  education  of  which  you  speak  is 
also  necessarily  limited  ;  is  it  not  so  ? — It  induces  him,  and  often  a  large  circle 
of  friends,  to  think  about  art,  at  all  events,  during  the  time  in  which  the  selec- 
tion 
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tion  is  going  on.     I  have  known  many  instances  in  which  persons  have  visited    G.  Godwin,  Esq. 
exhibitions,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  in  order  to  select  a  picture  to  the  *••  »•  »• 

amount  of  the  prize  to  which  they  had  become  entitled,  and,  in  so  doing,  have      

found  a  pleasure  which  they  before  hardly  guessed  at,  and  which  I  venture  to      H  June  1844. 
think  must  have  a  very  good  effect. 

343.  Have  not  many  very  inferior  pictures  been  selected  in  preference  to  others 
of  a  higher  class  by  the  prizeholders  of  the  Art  Union  of  London  as  well  as 
those  of  others  ? — I  would  hardly  say  in  preference,  because  I  am  not  certain 
what  pictures  were  open  for  selection,  as  many  of  the  best  pictures  exhibited 
at  the  various  galleries  are  painted  on  commission,  and  they  are  already  sold 
before  they  are  exhibited ;  so  that,  although  it  would  seem  that  the  prizeholders 
had  a  very  large  field  for  choice,  in  reality  it  might  be  a  very  small  one. 

344.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Has  the  plan  ever  been  entertained  of  ordering  paintings 
by  commission  ? — It  has. 

345.  What  has  been  the  objection  to  that  ? — Chiefly  as  interfering  with  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  association,  that  of  leaving  the  choice  entirely  to 
the  prizeholders. 

346.  Mr.  jR.  Colborne.]  Does  the  committee  ever  venture  to  remark  upon 
the  inferior  value  of  any  picture  which  any  prizeholder  may  have  chosen  ? — 
Only  in  their  individual  capacity. 

347.  Chairman.]  Would  it  be  an  advisable  check  upon  the  want  of  judgment 
in  the  selection,  if  in  every  year,  in  the  report  of  the  institution,  remarks  should 
be  introduced  upon  the  selection  made  of  the  prizes  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
a  criticism  thus  established  upon  their  merits  ? — We  must  suppose  that  the 
committee  is  an  exceedingly  efficient  one  which  would  be  able  to  do  so  with- 
out doing  wrong  at  times. 

348.  Mr.  Ewart.']  Is  it  not  open  to  public  criticism  at  the  exhibition  ? — 
During  four  weeks  it  is  always  extensively  criticised  by  the  periodical  press. 

349.  And  the  periodical  press  connected  with  the  Arts  ? — Yes. 

350.  Is  there  not  a  periodical  called  the  "Art  Union"? — ^Yes ;  the  "Art 
Union  Journal." 

351 .  Has  it  not  been  the  object  of  that  publication,  whenever  there  has  been 
anything  to  blame,  or  anything  to  correct  in  art  unions,  to  notice  it  ? — Yes,  it 
has,  and  1  believe  with  an  earnest  desire  of  producing  the  best  results. 

352.  Mr.  jB.  fP^alL]  Is  it  under  the  control  of  the  Art  Union  of  London? — 
Not  at  all. 

S52'  Mr.  Ewart.]  It  is  a  paper  devoted  to  subjects  of  art,  is  it  not  ? — Entirely. 

354.  Chairman.]  You  think  that  such  criticism  then  is  quite  as  influential 
upon  choice  as  any  that  might  be  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  Art  Union 
itself? — A  criticism  in  the  report  of  the  Art  Union  committee  would  be, 
perhaps,  more  attended  to,  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  the  others  answer  the 
purpose. 

355.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  more  liable  to  suspicion  coming  from  the  Art 
Union,  than  if  it  proceeded  from  the  press  generally  f — I  should  think  it  would 
be  less  liable  to  suspicion,  the  committee  of  the  Art  Union  having  an  exceed- 
ingly good  reputation  with  the  public. 

356.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Would  it  not  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  more  re- 
stricted ?  Is  it  not  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  free  and  enlarged  criticism 
of  public  opinion  on  works  of  this  kind  ? — Unquestionably. 

357.  I  would  wish  to  ask  you,  in  reference  to  an  answer  you  have  previously 
given  as  to  ordering  the  painting,  first,  whether  the  subject  is  suggested  to  the 
painter  or  left  to  his  own  free  -choice  ?  Has  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan  ever 
been  submitted  to  the  Art  Union  ? — It  has  not. 

358.  Chairman.]  Could  not  a  combination  of  the  two  systems  be  adopted; 
a  certain  amount  of  funds  left  at  the  disposition  of  the  Art  Union,  to  enable 
them  to  give  commissions  to  artists,  which  should  form  prizes  according  to 
their  respective  merits,  and  another  portion  employed,  as  now,  in  prizes  to 
individuals,  with  power  to  select  from  such  works  of  art  which  might  be  found 
in  the  exhibition ;  do  you  approve  of  such  a  combination  ? — We  should  pro- 
bably have  fewer  subscribers  under  such  an  arrangement. 

359.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  encouragement  of  a  superior  style  of  art  is 
more  important  than  the  extension  or  increase  of  the  funds  of  the  society,  or 
the  extension  of  the  number  of  the  subscribers? — ^The  extension  of  subscribers 
implies  an  extension  of  an  interest  in  matters  of  art  among  the  public.  We 
should  be  glad  to  have  a  greater  number  of  subscribers,  simply  because  we 
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[?.  Godwin^  E$q,   should  conclude  we  were  interesting  a  lai^r  number  of  persons  in  our  great 

^'  ^'  ^  object,  namely,  the  extension  of  a  love  of  the  arts. 

I        T"  360.  Mr.  Escott.']  It  is  the  number  of   subscribers  which  extends  your 

14  June  1844,  •<     n  _.  •  1  ^ 

means  r — Certainly. 

361.  Mr.  JEwart.]  You  think  that  the  chief  inducement  is  the  liberty  of 
choice  left  in  the  painting  r — I  believe  that  to  have  a  very  great  effect. 

362.  Ha-s  it  ever  been  suggested  to  the  subscribers  whether  a  certain  com- 
mittee or  number  of  members  of  the  Art  Union  might  not  visit  different  studios 
of  the  artists  before  their  works  are  exhibited,  so  that  the  members  of  the  Art 
Union  might  have  the  same  Uberty  of  choice  as  the  other  persons  who  visit 
the  studios,  and  have  a  larger  range  of  selection  than  they  have  at  present? — 
I  think,  under  certain  arrangements,  that  good  might  result  from  that. 

363.  Is  it  not  a  great  disadvantage  that  you  come  last  in  the  field  of  selec- 
tion ? — It  is ;  still  commissions  are  chiefly  given  to  the  most  eminent  painters, 
and  hardly  apply  to  a  very  large  body  of  second-rate  painters,  the  encourage- 
ment of  whom  is  quite  necessary. 

364.  You  do  not  limit  your  encouragement  to  any  class  of  painters,  do  you  ? 
— ^By  no  means;  pictures  by  Royal  Academicians,  as  well  as  by  members  of  other 
societies,  are  annually  selected. 

365.  Mr.  R.  Colbome.]  You  do  not  mean  that  the  value  of  the  prizes  is  not 
sufficient  to  take  in  the  higher  class  of  painting  ? — No. 

366.  Mr.  Ewart.']  What  is  the  highest  amount  ? — Four  hundred  pounds. 

367.  Has  any  idea  been  entertained  of  extending  the  amount  to  be  given  as 
a  prize? — It  has  been  urged  by  members  of  the  committee  that  we  should 
have  a  larger  prize. 

368.  Chairman.]  Have  any  of  the  purchases  been  made  with  a  view  of  present- 
ing them  to  different  institutions  of  public  interest? — None.  Such  a  course  was 
suggested  in  the  sub-committee's  report,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  The 
opinion  of  several  very  eminent  artists  was  taken  upon  it,  who  agreed  in 
recommending  it  as  likely  to  prove  an  effective  plan  for  the  promotion  of  art 
on  public  principles,  distinct  from  individual  benefit  or  personal  considerations 
on  the  part  of  the  subscribers. 

369.  What  was  the  objection  urged  to  that  suggestion  ? — ^The  committee  still 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  carrying  it  out  hereafter ;  but  up  to  the  present 
time  they  have  hardly  liked  to  interfere  with  the  sum  subscribed  by  the  prize- 
holders.  They  have  always  deemed  it  necessary  to  return  the  same  amount 
to  them  in  value  as  they  subscribed. 

370.  That  is,  in  fact,  the  subscription  having  been  given  on  a  certain  under- 
standing and  under  certain  conditions  by  the  subscribers,  the  council  did  not 
think  themselves  justified  in  making  new  arrangements  in  reference  to  past 
subscriptions  ? — ^Exactly  so. 

371.  Nothing  precludes  them  from  establishing  such  an  arrangement  in  future  ? 
— No, it  would  simply  be  necessary  to  announce  in  the  prospectus  of  the  year,  that 
such  a  sum  would  be  set  apart  for  such  and  such  public  objects ;  and  then  none 
who  subscribed  would  be  able  to  object.  At  one  time  it  was  suggested  to  the 
committee,  and  considered  by  them,  that  they  should  annually  set  apart  a 
small  per-centage,  for  such  purposes ;  but  they  came  to  no  decision  upon  it. 

372.  The  object  of  the  Art  Union  being,  as  I  take  it  from  your  evidence,  the 
encouragement  of  high  art  and  of  eminent  artists,  as  well  as  of  an  inferior 
class,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  greater  encouragement,  having  both  those 
objects  in  view,  to  give  a  large  sum  for  a  great  painting  for  some  public  insti- 
tution, than  to  allow  the  funds  of  the  institution  to  be,  as  it  were,  frittered 
away  in  the  purchase  of  small  works  of  art,  for  private  enjoyment? — I  think 
the  two  plans  might  be  worked  together.  Individually,  I  am  most  anxious  that 
the  Art  Union  of  London  should  be  enabled  annually  to  confer  upon  the  nation 
some  work  of  art,  to  which  they  might  hereafter  point  as  one  of  the  good  results, 
among  many  others,  of  their  establishment. 

373.  If  such  an  arrangement  were  thought  judicious  by  the  council,  it 
might  be  carried  into  execution  by  competition,  by  the  council  giving  the  sub- 
ject ;  or  the  council  might  make  choice  from  the  works  of  art  produced  at  the 
annual  exhibition  ? — I  am  disposed  to  think  that  competition  would  be  produc- 
tive of  much  good  in  such  a  case,  and  would  be  the  best  mode  of  eliciting 
talent,  as  it  would  serve  as  an  inducement  to  young  and  rising  painters. 

374.  Mr.  B.  Wall.]  According  to  your  present  plan,  is  it  not  rather  the 
chance  of  a  prize,  more  than    the  beauty  of  the  engraving,  which  induces 
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the  public  to  subscribe  ?— From  my  own  experience,  I  should  say  no ;  I  find    G.  GoAwn,  Esq. 
the  great  majority  of  those  pei^ons  who  subscribe  through  me,  whose  motives  '•  ^  ^* 

I  am  able  to  speak  of,  are  satisfied  with  the  engravings,  the  attendance  at  the       — — — 
general  meetings,  the  exhibitions,  and  the  matters  of  interest  and  pleasurable      ^*  ^"°®  *'^* 
excitement  which  are  constantly  arising ;  and  they  look  at  the  chance  of  a 
prize  as  very  remote. 

375.  Have  you  heard  complaints  of  the  coarse  manner  in  which  prints  have 
been  finished,  (I  am  now  speaking  of  the  last  engraving,  the  Raflfeielle  and  the 
Fomarina) ;  I  have  heard  it  said  that  it  possesses  no  undercut,  that  is  to  say, 
no  sharp  and  fine  points ;  is  that  the  case  ? — It  has  been  more  praised  than 
disliked  by  our  subscribers. 

376.  If  the  picture  had  been  engraved,  not  by  the  electrotype,  but  by  a  first- 
rate  engraver,  would  not  as  much  as  a  hundred  guineas  have  been  given  to  Sir 
Augustus  CaUcott  for  the  copyright  ? — It  was  engraved  by  a  rising  engraver, 
Mr.  Lumb  Stocks,  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Augustus  CaUcott,  who 
presented  to  us  the  copyright.  Sir  Augustus  did  not  require  any  sum  for  the 
copyright. 

377.  But  it  was  engraved  upon  the  electrotype  first  ? — ^The  engraving  was 
completed,  and  it  was  multiplied  by  the  electrotype  process.  Sir  Augustus 
Callcott  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  engraving  when  it  was  submitted  to 
him,  and  was  very  much  astonished  with  the  first  impression  from  the  electro- 
type, the  difference  between  the  print  from  the  engraved  plate  and  that  from 
the  electrotype  plate  being  hardly  discoverable. 

378.  Do  you  mean  us  to  understand  this,  that  if  the  engraving  were  submitted 
to  the  inspection  of  any  one  who  was  of  authority  in  the  engraving  line,  that  he 
would  not  state  instantly  that  it  was  executed  in  a  coarse  manner,  and  was 
wanting  in  all  the  sharp  and  finis  points  ? — I  am  speaking  simply  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  the  electrotype,  namely,  that  the  plate  is  executed  by  the  engraver 
independent  of  any  knowledge  of  electrotype,  and  also  independent  of  any  con- 
nexion with  electrotype ;  that  is,  it  is  done  by  him  as  well  as  he  is  able  to  do  it. 

379.  Are  you  aware  of  a  petition,  complaining  of  the  electrotype,  and  the 
prejudice  to  engraving  entailed  by  art  unions,  already  signed  by  40  engravers, 
including  the  names  of  Mr.  Burnet,  Mr.  Wagstaff,  and  Mr.  Cook  ? — I  have 
heard  of  the  petition,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  the  names  attached  to  it,  or  the 
wording  of  the  petition. 

380.  Has  it  ever  come  to  your  knowledge  that  persons  calling  themselves 
distributors  of  fine  arts,  have  got  hold  of  old  plates,  and  in  order  to  dispose  of 
them  have  associated  pictures  of  little  or  no  value  with  them  as  prizes  r — Of 
my  own  knowledge  I  am  unable  to  speak  of  the  value  of  the  works  associated 
with  them,  but  I  do  know  of  such  schemes. 

381.  You  are  aware  of  the  Fine  Art  Distribution  of  Mr.  Boys,  in  Regent- 
street  r — I  have  seen  the  advertisements. 

382.  Where  the  print  was  given,  and  the  price  of  the  pictures,  which  were 
valued  on  an  exaggerated  scale,  were  offered  to  the  public  ? — I  have  seen  the 
advertisements. 

383.  Are  you  aware  of  another,  of  Mr.  Lamb's  in  Regent-street  ? — I  am  not. 

384.  You  are  not  aware  that  almost  all  the  plates  were  bought  by  him  at 
Colnaghi's  sale,  and  offered  by  him  as  a  sort  of  Fine  Art  Distribution,  in  con- 
nexion with  silver  and  plated  articles  ? — I  am  not. 

385.  Are  you  aware  of  a  similar  circumstance  which  took  place  at  Sheffield, 
by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Gilbert,  where  the  impressions  were  issued  from 
old  and  unsaleable  prints  giving  the  prizes,  pictures  which  were  an  old  stock 
on  hand  ? — I  have  heard  of  the  scheme,  but  I  know  nothing  of  the  details. 

386.  Youhave  stated  just  now,  that  you  consider  themeritoftheselection  which 
is  now  made,  was  greater  than  that  which  was  made  formerly ;  do  you  not  think  it 
would  facilitate  the  power  of  selection,  if  the  choice  could  be  immediately  after 
the  opening  of  the  ejdiibition  from  which  the  selection  is  to  be  made  ? — ^We  endea- 
vour that  it  shall  be  so ;  but  insomuch  as  that  the  exhibitions  do  not  all  open 
at  the  same  time,  that  arrangement  is  hardly  practicable  with  reference  to  the 
whole.  The  committee  are  obliged  to  have  their  distribution  immediately 
preceding  the  opening  of  the  Royal  Academy ;  but  they  cannot  have  it  long 
before  that  time,  because  of  their  desire  that  all  pictures  should  be  sent  in  to 
the  council  of  the  Academy  for  selection  before  the  names  of  the  prize- 
holders  are  declared.     This  was  done  in  order  to  prevent  anything  Uke 

0.79.  E  collusion ; 
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6.  Godwin.  Esq.    coUusion;  to  prevent  a  gentlemaa  owning  a  picture,  should  such  a  thing  occur, 

r.  B^  8.  from  sending  it  to  the  Academy,  or  to  any  other  exhilntion,  and  th^i  selecting 

"~— ~^      it  as  his  own  prize,  whereby,  of  course,  the  amount  of  the  prize  would  be  taken 

14  June  i844,     j^^^^  ^^  hands  of  the  artists ;  their  desire  being  that  the  whole  of  the  money 

expended  in  works  of  art  should  go  direct  from  the   Society  to  the  artists 

themselves.    The  British  Institution  closes  a  very  short  time  siter  the  opening 

oi  the  Academy,  so  that  necessarily  the  subscribers  are  unable  to  go  to  the 

British  Institution  until  nearly  the  termination  of  their  exhibition. 

387.  What  would  be  the  objectiim  to  making  a  separate  regulation  with 
regard  to  the  Academy  and  the  British  Institution  ? — ^An  arrangement  might  be 
made  for  the  committee  to  select  from  the  British  Institution ;  I  can  see  no 
other  plan.  And  then  if  we  do  that  we  trench  upon  what  I  have  said  before 
is  a  principle  feature  of  the  institution,  namely,  Uie  right  of  selection  by  the 
prizeholder. 

388.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Is  not  the  disadvantage  which  you  state  (as  the  possible 
result  of  having  an  earlier  distribution)  somewhat  remote  and  improbable ;  is  it 
not  rather  unlikely  that  any  person  would  have  the  power  of  choosing  a  picture 
of  his  own  ? — It  is  remote,  certainly ;  individually,  I  think  it  would  hardly  ever 
occur ;  but  still  that  is  the  reason. 

389.  Would  it  not  be  a  very  desirable  thing,  if  possible,  to  hold  the  annual 
meeting  for  the  distribution  of  prizes  before  the  ^dleries  of  the  different  exhi- 
bitions are  opened^  so  as  to  give  a  fr'ee  scope  of  choice  to  all  the  prizeholders ; 
do  you  not  think  that  by  antedating  the  annual  meeting,  you  would  give  a 
greater  scope  and  enlarge  the  field  of  selection  for  ^e  prizeholders  ? — It 
would  give  the  opportunity  for  what  are  vulgarly  called  jobs ;  I  being  a  prize- 
holder  for  example,  knowing  a  very  indifferent  painter,  might  commission  him 
to  paint  me  any  subject  I  wish,  and  to  send  it  into  the  Academy  or  any  other 
exhibition  precisely  at  the  amount  of  my  prize,  thereby  of  course  putting  a 
large  sum  of  money  into  my  friend's  pocket,  unless  I  should  be  wicked  enough 
to  keep  some  of  it  back  to  myself,  when  that  sum  ought  to  have  gone  %& 
a  reward  for  a  much  better  picture.  It  is  simply  this  consideration  which 
induces  the  committee  to  defer  their  public  distribution  until  the  time  at  which 
it  is  now  fixed. 

390.  Would  not  the  great  majority  of  the  prizeholders  rather  wish  to  select 
the  best  painting  than  to  make  such  a  collusive  engagement  as  you  have  men- 
tioned ? — Certainly ;  it  is  simj^y  a  possibility. 

391.  In  your  judgment  is  it  a  possibility  which  would  counterbalance  the 
advantages  that  woidd  result  from  opening  the  field  much  more  extensively  1 
— It  has  been  thought  so  by  the  committee. 

392.  Chairman.]  They  have  never,  in  fact,  tried  the  experiment  ? — Never. 

393.  Mr.  Ewart.]  In  the  cases  of  certain  provincial  societies  (where  the 
committee  select  the  prizes)  have  you  ever  heard  that  collusion  has  occurred 
between  some  members  of  the  committee  and  the  painters  ? — I  think  I  have 
seen  accusations  of  sudi  in  the  public  prints,  but  of  my  own  knowledge  I  can- 
not speak  of  that. 

394.  Chairman.]  You  know  of  no  instance,  under  your  arrangement,  of  collu- 
sion existing  between  the  prizdiolder  and  the  painter  ? — I  have  heard  whispers 
of  such  things,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  instance. 

395.  Mr.  Ewart.^  You  think  that  the  possibility  of  the  imputation  of  collu« 
sion  between  the  committee  and  the  artist  would  be  an  objection  to  deputing 
the  power  of  choice  to  the  committee  ? — That  is  simply  one  of  the  objections. 

396.  Chairman.]  The  evil  is  stated  to  have  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  provin- 
cial art  union,  where  such  a  power  of  selection  is  given  ? — I  believe  so. 

397 .  You  stated  that  as  one  of  the  objections ;  will  you  state  what  other 
objections  occur  to  your  mind  against  the  adoption  of  that  plan  ? — Those  to 
which  I  referred  in  my  last  examination,  that  of  interfering  with  the  prize- 
holder's  right  of  choice,  which  right  of  choice  we  are  led  to  think  induces  him 
to  inquire  into  works  of  art,  and  to  converse  more  upon  the  subject  with  his 
friends,  than  if  a  picture  were  at  once  given  to  him  as  l]ds  prize :  moreover,  from 
the  circumstance  that  when  a  picture  is  absolutely  presented  to  a  prizeholder 
it  may  be  of  that  description  which  he  does  not  Uke,  and  we  have  heard^  in 
societies  where  this  latter  arrangement  is  pursued,  of  jactures  being  exchanged 
by  parties,  and  soW,  to  the  injury,  probably,  of  the  painter,  simjdy  because  he 
did  not  like  the  subject. 

398.  Mr. 
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398.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Do  you  know  whether  the  prizeholder^  having  the  choice^ 
has  ever  taken  advantage  of  the  opinions  of  eminent  artists  to  assist  him  in  his 
sdectioQ } — I  know  of  several  such  cases* 

399'  I^  ^  always  open  to  him  if  he  chooses  to  take  advantage  of  their  opi- 
nion ? — Always ;  we  always  recommend  it  first  If  the  Committee  will  allow 
me,  I  will  read  a  passage  from  the  report  of  the  last  year,  1843,  upon  that 
subject ;  speaking  of  the  exhibition,  it  says :  '^  The  selection  was  unquestionably 
8uperi(»*  in  character  to  that  of  former  3rears,  and  included  many  works  of 
very  great  merit.  Again,  however,  the  committee  would  impress  upon  such 
of  the  subscribers  as  may  obtain  the  right  of  choice,  the  importance  of  using 
the  greatest  care  in  exercising  it  judiciously.  Hiey  would  urge  upon  such 
of  them  as  may  not  have  had  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
what  constitutes  excellence  in  works  of  art,  to  seek  the  aid  of  others,  and 
so  improve  their  own  judgment.  Knowledge,  on  which  good  judgment  must 
be  founded,  cannot  be  obtained  without  effort.  To  enter  fiilly  into  the  merits 
of  a  woA  of  high  art,  requires  a  course  of  study  which,  though  fiill  of 
interest  and  delight,  is  not  generally  pursued.  To  the  eye  which  is  ignorant 
of  a  higher  effort  of  mind,  even  a  gaudy  worthless  drawing  possesses  attractions ; 
but  these  speedily  disappear  when  superior  works  have  been  contemplated,  and 
are  understood,  though  the  latter,  viewed  in  the  first  instance,  had,  perhaps, 
been  less  pleasing.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  describes  the  mortification  he  endured 
when  he  discovered  how  little  was  the  effect  produced  upon  him  by  the  first 
sight  of  Raffiaelle's  paintings  in  the  Vatican,  knowing  full  well  that  this  resulted 
simply  from  his  own  comparative  ignorance,  and  his  want  of  capacity  at  once 
to  understand  and  feel  them.*'  Relative  to  the  exhibitions,  I  would  hand  in  a 
table,  showing  the  number  of  figure  subjects  and  the  number  of  landscapes 
selected  in  each  vear  by  our  prizeholders,  wherefrom  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
greater  number  of  figure  subjects  has  been  purchased  of  late  years. 

400.  Mr.  B.  Wall]  Can  it  be  seen  from  that  statement  fipom  what  exhibi- 
tions the  pictures  have  been  selected  ?— Yes ;  this  list  shows  that. 


G.  Godam,  E^. 
24  June  1844. 
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213  8 


8,980  16 


1,083  5 
225  10 

1,290  10 
146  8 


2,695  13 


700  - 
258  9 

385  - 
108  15 


1,452  4 


168  12 
3  10 


853 
137 


1,162  12 


422  15 
45  17 

870  - 
27  15 


866  7 


£.    $. 

2,146  10 

141  18 

977  16 
65  10 


3,831  13 


1,045  - 

213  5 

1,366  - 

282  2 


2,906  7 


492  12 
46  - 

002  15 
66  13 

1,208  - 

127  - 
25  7 

662  17 
100  5 

805  9 

228  18 
57  12 

867  5 
21  6 

676  1 

401.  Chairman.'] 
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G.  CMann,  Esq.        40J.  Chairman.']  That  will  determine  the  diflferent  descriptions  of  painting 
J.  R.  s.  as  well  as  the  diflferent  prizes  ? — ^Yes. 

■  402.  You  mentioned  in  your  statement  figured  drawings,  or  figures  forming 

14  June  1844.      jjjj^  ^jj^g  ^jj^  landscapes  another ;  have  you  classified  figures  into  historic,  and 
what  are  generally  called  cabinet  pictures  ? — It  is  not  so  divided. 

403.  Would  you  be  enabled  to  classify  them  under  those  heads  ? — I  fear  it 
would  be  very  diflScult.  There  is  a  statement  which  I  have  here,  from  the  Art 
Union  of  Scotland,  which  makes  that  division ;  I  will  hand  it  in,  if  the  Committee 
pleases. 

[The  following  Paper  was  put  in  :] 

Debcription   of  Pictures  purchased  by  Prizeholders  in  the  ArtUnion  of  Scotland, 
from  the  Year  1838  to  the  Year  1844. 


In  what  Year. 

Number 

of 

Landscapes. 

Number 

of 

Marine  Subjects. 

Number 

of 

Figure  Subjects. 

Number 

ofStiU-Ufe 

Subjects. 

1838  and  1839  - 

44 

18 

11 

«« 

1639  and  1840  - 

36 

9 

8 

1 

1840  and  1841  - 

26 

9 

9 

— 

1841  and  1842  - 

63 

16 

7 

— 

1842  and  1843  • 

29 

5 

13 

2 

1843  and  1844  - 

23 

9 

8 

— 

221 

66 

56 

3 

Edinburgh,  31  May  1844. 


John  Mundett,  Secretary. 


404.  You  have  stated  that  you  have  given  commissions  for  the  execution  of 
works  in  bronze ;  will  you  state  to  the  Committee  with  what  success,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  artist  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  reference  to  the  subscribers 
in  the  second  ? — ^With  reference  to  art  and  the  artist,  I  should  say,  with  great 
effect ;  in  a  mechanical  point  of  view  the  art  of  casting  in  bronze  was  but 
little  understood  in  England  by  the  artists  employed.  Mr.  Edward  Wyon, 
who  was  employed  in  the  first  instance,  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  pro- 
per castings ;  he  succeeded,  however,  in  perfecting  a  very  fine  work,  to  which 
I  might  refer  the  Committee,  it  is  Flaxman's  group  of  Michael  and  the  Archangel, 
and  he  is  now  prepared  to  execute  works  of  that  sort  with  much  less  difficulty. 
I  believe  he  would  be  willing  to  give  evidence  to  that  effect  to  the  Committee,  if 
called  upon.  The  same  thing  occurred  with  Mr.  Woodington,  who  executed  the 
second,  the  Njnnph  and  Child,  by  Westmacott ;  he  improved  very  considerably  as 
he  progressed,  and  he  has  now  made  an  arrangement  to  execute  such  works. 
Many  bronzes  were  sold  in  England,  and  are  sold,  chiefly  obtained  from  the 
Continent;  so  that  I  consider  we  have  opened  a  source  of  employment  for 
industry  in  this  country  likely  to  prove  advantageous.  In  the  present  year  we 
selected  a  marble  head  of  Hebe,  by  a  Mr.  Gatley,  chosen  by  a  prizeholder 
of  last  year,  and  we  commissioned  Mr.  Hatfield,  an  artist  in  bronze  works, 
to  execute  it. 

405.  Do  you  prescribe  to  these  artists  any  particular  scale  for  the  execution 
of  their  works,  or  is  it  left  to  their  choice  ? — ^We  prescribe  the  size. 

406.  Mr.  M^Geachy.']  Is  the  last  the  size  of  die  original  ? — It  is.  In  one 
instance,  anxious  to  obtain  an  original  work,  we  advertised  that  the  committee 
were  ready  to  purchase,  at  the  price  of  thirty  guineas,  a  model  of  a  specified 
height,  either  of  a  single  figure  or  of  a  group,  which  might  be  exhibited  at  any 
of  the  London  exhibitions  of  that  year,  for  the  purpose  of  casting  it  in 
bronze.  Several  figures  and  groups  were  exhibited  by  artists,  of  the  size,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  arrangement  su^ested ;  but  no  one  of  them  was 
sufficiently  approved  of  by  the  committee,  to  induce  a  selection.  They,  how- 
ever, still  contemplate  the  production  of  original  works  by  living  artists  for 
this  purpose. 

407.  Chairman.] 
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407.  Chairman.]  What  were  the  sums  given  to  each  of  the  artists  whom  you    G.  Godwin,  Esq. 
have  mentioned  for  their  respective  works  ? — Mr.  Wyon  received  340?.  for  21  ^^^'  ^• 
bronzes,  including  the  preparation  of  the  model;  and  Mr.  Woodington  349 Z.       '~"~"~"^ 
for  the  same  work.                                                                                                     ^+  ^""^  ^*4^- 

408.  Were  these  bronzes  distributed  among  the  prizeholders,  or  confined  to 
one  single  prizeholder,  and  copies  made,  and  how  were  they  approved  of  by 
the  prizeholders  ? — ^Twenty  copies  were  distributed  as  prizes,  and  excepting 
I  think  in  one  instance,  they  were  appreciated  by  those  who  gained  them. 

409.  At  what  rate  were  they  valued  as  prizes? — The  sum  of  400/.,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  was  appropriated  at  the  general  meeting  for  the  production 
of  the  20  bronzes ;  but  the  bronzes  themselves  were  not  individually  pointed 
out  as  of  any  particular  value.  The  cost  of  each  of  the  Michaels  was  16/., 
including  the  model. 

410.  Of  each  copy  ? — Of  each  copy. 

41 1 .  What  was  the  cost  of  the  Nymph  ? — ^Very  nearly  the  same. 

41 2.  And  of  the  Bust  ? — That  did  not  require  a  model.  The  cost  of  each  will 
be  10/. 

413.  That  cost  was  intended  to  cover,  not  only  the  execution  of  each,  but  the 
original  price  given  for  the  production  of  the  model  ? — It  was.  The  price  was 
settled,  I  may  say,  by  tender ;  at  least  the  artists  imdertook  for  these  two  before 
they  commenced  their  work. 

414.  Was  it  put  up  to  competition,  or  was  the  selection  left  to  the  council 
after  the  production  of  the  work  ? — One  or  two  artists  were  consulted  by  the 
council,  and  ultimately  one  was  selected  by  the  council  to  execute  the  work. 

415.  This  not  being  an  original  work,  but  a  copy  on  a  smaller  model,  of 
course  the  price  would  be  much  less  than  if  you  were  to  give  the  subject  for 
composition  to  the  artist  originally  ? — It  would.  We  paid  something  for  the 
copyright  in  one  instance,  that  of  the  Flaxman ;  but  still  not  so  much,  of  course, 
as  the  production  of  an  original  work  would  have  cost. 

416.  l^ere  is  considerable  difference  in  the  merit  of  the  tlnree;  was  that 
taken  into  account ;  was  there  a  particular  scale  prescribed  as  to  treatment, 
height,  and  form  ? — ^The  artist  was  consulted  as  to  the  sum  at  which  he  would 
execute  a  specified  work  of  a  specified  size,  and  the  merit  of  the  artist  being 
known,  the  committee  accepted,  or  otherwise,  the  price  proposed  by  him. 

417.  Were  there  many  who  answered  the  invitation  of  the  council  and 
sent  in  proposals  ? — No  general  invitation  was  issued ;  they  simply  consulted 
an  artist,  and  submitted  to  him  the  figure  required  to  be  produced,  and  desired 
him  to  say  at  what  sum  he  would  undertake  to  make  a  reduced  model  of  it, 
and  deliver  twenty-one  bronzes. 

418.  What  effect  has  that  had  upon  the  casting  of  bronzes  generally ;  has  it 
encouraged  a  similar  description  of  production  on  a  general  sale  r — I  have  not 
heard  of  such  an  effect  as  yet :  we  know  that  these  artists  are  now  ready  to 
undertake  such  works,  and  they  were  not  ready  before. 

419.  You  state  it  was  the  first  time  the  artists  you  have  mentioned  had 
directed  their  attention  to  that  description  of  work  with  the  success  which  has 
attended  their  present  productions  ? — It  was,  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Wyon  and 
Woodington. 

420.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  any  ground  for  the  difficulty  you  state 
to  have  formerly  existed ;  are  you  aware  of  any  that  these  artists  met  with 
which  were  not  removable  by  other  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  Art  Union  ? — I  suppose  it  was  simply  a  want  of  practice  on  the 
part  of  the  casters. 

421.  That  arose  from  the  want  of  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  public  ? 
—Yes. 

422.  And  their  attention  not  being  sufficiently  directed  to  that  line? — 
Exactly. 

423.  Are  you  not  aware  that  there  are  lai^  purchases  annually  made  by  the 
British  public  from  the  French  school,  of  bronzes  ? — I  am. 

424.  To  what  do  you  ascribe  the  little  encouragement  given  to  English  art 
as  contrasted  with  FVench  in  that  particular  ? — Probably  from  the  notion  that 
English  artists  are  unable  to  produce  such,  and  firom  the  fact  that  very  few  are 
produced  by  them  or  exhibited  for  sale. 

425.  You  state  that  there  are  very  few  exhibited  for  sale  of  the  superior 
description  of  bronzes;  is  it  not  the  fact  that  almost  all  our  bronzes  are 

0.79.  B  3  extremdy 
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G.  Godmn,  Esq.    extremely  inferior  to  those  of  either  the  French  or  the  German  school  ? — I 
p.R.s.  hsixe  seen  many  French  bronzes  inferior  to  those  produced  by  the  Art  Union. 

June  1844,  4^^-  ^^^  y^^  aware  of  the  difference  of  expense  between  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  in  producing  works  in  bronze  ? — From  inquiry  in  France  and 
Belgium  chiefly,  I  find  that  they  can  be  produced  at  much  less  cost  there 
than  here. 

427.  Was  it  the  intention  of  the  Art  Union  to  continue  that  mode  of  encou- 
raging art  ? — It  was. 

428.  Have  you  directed  your  attention,  or  has  the  coimcil  directed  its  atten- 
tion, to  modelling  in  ivory  and  in  wood,  and  in  other  materials,  as  well  as 
bronze  ? — Yes,  they  are  anxious  to  aid  in  producing  a  scho(d  of  modellers  for 
such  works. 

429.  You  stated  that  there  was  one  exception,  in  which  it  had  not  met  with 
approval  on  the  part  of  the  subscribers  ;  was  that  at  the  beginning  or  at  a  later 
period  ? — It  was  by  a  prizeholder  who  had  gained  one  of  the  first  bronzes. 

430.  On  what  ground  was  that  opposition  shown  ? — He  simply  disliked  the 
material,  and  was  anxious  to  exchange  it. 

431.  Mr.  Escott.']  How  long  have  you  turned  your  attention  particularly  to 
works  of  art  ? — During  the  whole  of  my  life  I  have  found  delight  in  them. 

432.  Have  you  any  profession  ? — I  am  an  architect,  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Architects. 

433.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business  as  an  architect  ? — About  16  years^ 
including  the  time  I  was  a  pupil. 

434.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  profession  on  your  own  account  ? — 
Nine  years. 

435*  Do  you  not  find  the  management  of  this  Art  Union  as  honorary  secretary 
very  much  interfere  with  your  precession  ? — ^It  requires  considerable  extra  exer- 
tion. I  never  allow  matters  of  this  sort  to  interfere  with  my  professional 
business  :  I  constantly  devote  much  of  the  night  to  matters  of  this  description, 
simply  firom  a  desire  to  do  good. 

430.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  great  di£Perence  of  opinion  as  to  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  art  unions  ? — I  believe  the  majority  of  artists  are  satisfied  that 
they  have  b^iefidal  effects.  Many  artists  differ  as  to  the  best  mode  of  con- 
ducting them,  but  I  meet  with  very  few  artists  who  oppose  the  principle  as 
disadvantageous. 

437.  You  think  there  are  but  few  artists  who  object  to  the  principle  of  the 
Art  Union  ? — ^I  think  so. 

438.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  many  eminent  artists  in  London  who  ob- 
ject to  the  principle  ? — ^None  with  whom  I  am  acquainted ;  I  have  heard  that 
some  artists  do  object  to  the  princq)le. 

439.  Are  you  aware  that  some  eminent  artists  think  art  unions  prejudicial, 
instead  of  beneficial  to  art  ?—  I  believe  some  do.  I  have  conversed  with  a  great 
many  artists  upon  the  subject,  and  the  majority  of  them  unquestionably  consider 
that  art  unions  are  doing  much  good. 

440.  Have  they  been  first-rate  artists  ? — Several  of  the  Royal  Academicians 
have  agreed  in  that  opinion  with  me. 

441 .  But  by  that  answer  you  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  all  the  Royal  Acade- 
micians are  first-rate  artists,  do  you  ? — I  hardly  feel  called  on  to  pronounce 
upon  their  merits. 

442.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  there  are  not  many  Royal  Academicians 
who  are  very  second-rate  artists  indeed,  or,  perhaps,  something  lower  even  than 
that  ? — I  believe  the  majority  of  them  are  eminent  artists. 

443.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  value  of  these  works,  I  think  I  understood  you 
to  say  that  when  you  gave  the  value,  you  marely  took  the  prices  at  which  they 
were  sold  ? — Exactly. 

444.  Do  you  confer  the  prices  at  which  they  have  been  sold  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  this  art  union  system  to  be  a  fair  criterion  of  the  value  of  works  of 
art  r — ^I  believe  in  many  cases  that  larger  prices  have  been  put  upon  pictures 
tilian  I,  as  an  individual,  should  have  been  willing  to  give  iox  them ;  but  I  do 
not  know  that  the  prices  have  been  higher  because  of  the  existence  of  the  Art 
Union. 

445.  As  to  that  case,  in  point  of  fact,  you  mean  that  pictures  have  been  sold 
beyond  what  you  think  thdr  value  ? — There  are  many  cases  of  that  kind. 

446.  Is 
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446.  Is  the  efiEect  of  the  Art  Union  generally  to  mcreaw  the  sale  of  pictures?    G.  GodwMy  Esq. 

447.  Is  not  that  the  object  of  the  Art  Union  ?— That  is  one  of  the  means  by  ^ 
which  it  seeks  to  eflfect  its  great  object                                                                     **  "'""^  *^^' 

448.  Is  it  not  the  principal  means  ? — The  principal  means. 

449.  Must  not  the  necessary  tendency  of  that  be  to  raise  the  value  of  pictures 
beyond  what  wcmld  otherwise  be  their  market  value? — If  there  be  a  great 
demand  for  an  article,  its  value  is  necessarily  kept  up  beyond  what  it  would 
be  if  there  were  a  small  demand. 

450.  So  that  the  artificial  demand  created  by  the  Art  Union  raises  the  price 
of  pictures  beyond  their  value  ? — I  do  not  know  that. 

451*  Mr.  EwartJ]  Is  it  an  artificial  demand? — I  do  not  understand  what  is 
meant  by  the  word. 

452.  Mr.  Escott.]  As  I  understand  you  to  say  the  object  of  the  Art  Union, 
and  one  of  the  principal  means  by  which,  through  the  Art  Union,  you  encou- 
raged art,  was  by  the  increased  sfiJe  of  pictures  ? — Our  great  object  is  to  induce 
a  love  of  art,  and  for  the  attainment  of  that  object,  one  of  the  chief  means  is 
the  distribution  of  a  number  of  pictures  and  otiier  works  of  art. 

453.  And  the  increased  sale  of  pictures  ? — ^Yes. 

454.  Must  not  the  necessary  effect  of  that  increased  sale  be  to  raise  their 
price  beyond  their  intrinsic  merits? — ^That  would  be  to  suppose  that  the 
demand  was  greater  than  the  supply,  which  I  do  not  think  is  the  case. 

455.  In  point  of  fact,  the  supply  is  greater  than  the  demand,  is  it  not  ?— Yes. 

456.  Then  an3rthing  that  increases  die  demand,  raises  the  price,  does  it  not  ? 
— ^Yes ;  but  it  may  not  raise  it  beyond  the  proper  price. 

457.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  proper  price  ? — Beyond  the  value  of  the 
pictures. 

458.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  proper  price  r — ^The  fair  price. 

459.  What  do  you  mean  by  the£air  price  ? — ^That  sum  which  an  artist  should 
receive  as  a  remuneration  for  his  labour  and  skill. 

460.  How  do  you  settle  the  sum  which  an  artist  should  receive  for  the 
employment  of  his  time  ? — ^That  must  be  settled  by  the  estimation  in  which  he 
is  held  by  the  public. 

461.  But  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  public,  without  the  Art 
Union,  as  I  understand  you,  would  not  enable  him  to  sell  his  pictures  ? — ^There 
is  not  sufficient  private  patronage  in  England  to  maintain  our  artists ;  young 
artists,  at  all  events,  are  mostly  looking  at  uds  time  to  the  fund  subscribed  by  the 
multitudes  of  the  Art  Union ;  and,  insomuch  as  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  rising  artists,  it  is  necessary  that  rising  artists  should  be  encouraged,  and 
therefore,  even  on  this  account  alone,  it  is  desirable  that  these  sums  should  be 
subscribed  for  the  purchase  of  their  pictures :  it  is  a  precarious  profession,  as  I  find 
from  the  result  of  my  inquiries,  and  if  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts  be 
desirable  in  a  coimtry,  if  Aey  aid  morality,  develop  man's  powers,  and  advance 
civilization,  this,  as  a  mean  of  establishing  the  profession  on  a  less  precarious  foot- 
ing, and  affording  its  members  encouragement,  must  be  admirable  and  advisable. 

462.  Do  not  you  think  that  many  of  those  pictures,  the  works  of  second-rate 
hands,  have  obtained  a  much  higher  price  than  they  are  worth,  owing  to  the 
encouragement  of  the  Art  Union  ? — I  have  said  that  in  many  cases  pictures  have 
received  larger  prices,  than  I,  as  an  individual,  would  have  given  kt  them. 

463.  Just  give  your  opinion  upon  it  at  once ;  is  it  not  your  opinion,  as  a 

judge  of  art,  that  you  could  point  out  a  great  number  of  pictures  in  these  >^ 

catalogues  that  have  been  sold  for  a  greater  siun  than  their  value  ? — Some  of 
them  have. 

464.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  engraving  you  were  asked  about  just  now, 
you  were  asked  whether,  in  the  jud^ent  of  CTcdnent  engravers,  that  would  be 
considered  a  good  engraving  or  not.  Just  give  a  distinct  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, what  is  your  opinion  upon  it? — I  believe  it  to  be  a  very  fair  engraving ;  I 
do  not  think  it  is  equal  to  the  engravings  of  WooUett  or  of  Strange,  still  it  is 
in  my  opinion  a  good  engraving. 

465.  Mr.  M^Geachy.l  Is  this  engraving  here  taken  firom  the  copper-plate  ? 
— I  beheve  it  is  from  the  electrotype ;  but  I  am  unable  to  say  with  certainty. 

466.  Mr.  Escott.']  I  think  you  said  just  now,  in  answer  to  a  question  that 
was  put  to  you,  that  criticisms  in  newspapers  were  very  beneficial  ? — ^They  serve 
to  awaken  discussion ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  they  have  always  been  exccdlent. 
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G.  Godmin,  Esq.  467.  Is  it  not  rather  notorious  among  the  best  judges  of  art  in  the  country, 
^'  *•  s-  that  if  you  want  an  absurd  opinion  on  the  merits  of  an  exhibition,  you  must 

go  to  a  newspaper  to  find  it ;  is  not  that  the  case  r — I  think  newspaper  criticism 
14  June  1844.     j^^g  considerably  increased  in  value.     I  think  the  reviews  of  the  present  year's 

exhibitions  have  shown  considerably  more  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  reviewers 

than  was  the  case  formerly. 

468.  Then  you  think  they  are  better  than  they  were;  but  the  question  is, 
has  it  not  been  a  common  observation  among  the  very  best  judges  of  art  that 
newspaper  criticism  has  been  the  most  erroneous? — I  do  not  think  that  should  be 
received  in  an  unlimited  sense ;  there  have  been  many  foolish  reviews,  certainly. 

469.  Is  it  not  quite  common,  in  turning  to  a  newspaper  criticism  upon  an  ex- 
hibition, to  see  the  finest  works  in  the  exhibition  passed  over  unnoticed,  and 
works  of  very  inferior  merit  praised  ? — ^That  is  sometimes  the  case. 

470.  Then  that  being  the  case,  you  do  not,  I  suppose,  think  that  these,  which 
are  commonly  called  the  organs  of  public  opinion,  are  the  safest  guides  in 
questions  of  art  and  taste  ? — No,  they  are  chiefly  valuable  as  leading  to  inquiry 
and  discussion ;  to  some  of  them  I  should  be  quite  willing  to  defer. 

471.  To  some  newspapers? — ^To  some  of  lie  reviews;  I  should  be  quite 
willing  to  trust  to  them,  because  I  constantly  find  their  reviews  agreeing  with 
my  own  notions. 

472.  Mr.  Ewart.']  When  you  come  into  the  market  to  purchase  pictures  for 
the  Art  Union,  you  do  so  as  any  purchaser  has  a  right  to  do,  and  not  with 
the  view  or  the  result  of  creating  an  artificial  demand  ? — Exactly. 

473.  You  simply  exercise  the  common  right  of  entering  the  market  and  pur- 
chasing the  article  ;  you  do  not  thereby  create  an  artificial  demand,  any  more 
than  an  individual  who  enters  the  market  and  purchases  the  article  ? — ^When 
one  of  our  prizeholders  goes  to  an  artist  relative  to  a  picture,  the  artist  may  or 
may  not  know  that  he  is  connected  with  the  Art  Union  ;  moreover,  a  picture  can- 
not be  selected  by  our  prizeholders  unless  the  price  of  that  picture  has  been 
forwarded  to  the  keeper  of  the  gallery  before  the  opening  of  the  exhibition ;  if 
the  artist  put  on  his  picture  an  exorbitant  price,  he  would  be  very  likely  to 
lose  the  sale  of  it,  because  there  are  more  pictures  than  are  required,  and  if  a  man 
has  a  50  /.  prize  he  will  endeavour  to  get  the  best  picture  he  can  for  his  50  /. 

474.  Mr.  M^GeachyJ]  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  price  put  upon  the 
picture  by  the  artist  is  without  any  relation  to  its  being  bought  by  the  Art 
Union  ? — Without  the  least  necessary  connexion ;  the  price  he  puts  upon  it 
regulates  the  sale  of  the  picture  to  the  public  also. 

475.  Mr.  a.  Colbome.]  I  see  in  the  catalogue  that  the  prices  of  some  of  the 
pictures  are  less  than  the  amount  of  the  prizes;  in  some  cases  as  much  as  15 
guineas ;  I  want  to  know  what  is  done  with  that  surplus  money  ? — ^The  sum  so 
unexpended  merges  into  the  funds  of  the  society. 

476.  Mr.  M^GeachyJ]  The  prizeholder  loses  the  10/.,  or  whatever  it  is? — 
Exactly :  if  he  choose  one  of  60/.  and  is  entitled  to  one  of  70  /.,  he  loses  the 
additional  sum. 

477.  Mr.  R.  Colborne.'\  You  would  not  allow  him  to  take  a  smaller  picture  in 
addition,  to  make  up  the  sum  ? — No ;  that  has  been  urged  upon  us  at  times  by 
the  prizeholders,  but  insomuch  as  the  committee  wish  to  appropriate  portions  of 
the  sums  subscribed  to  all  descriptions  of  pictures,  such  an  arrangement  as  that 
proposed  could  not  be  assented  to  because  it  would  interfere  with  their  desire  ; 
if  instead  of  buying  a  400  /.  picture,  for  example,  a  prizeholder  might  choose 
to  buy  four  pictures  of  100  /.,  then  the  certainty  which  we  hold  out  to  artists  of 
the  purchase  of  one  400  /.  picture  in  the  course  of  the  season  would  be  destroyed. 

478.  Mr.  jB.  Wall.]  Would  it  not  be  more  for  the  interest  of  art  that  in  the 
event  of  a  prizeholder  being  entitled  to  a  prize  of  50  /.,  and  only  taking  a 
picture  of  40/.,  the  remaining  10/.  should  be  given  as  a  premium  to  the  artist, 
rather  than  that  it  should  go  into  the  sinking  fund  of  the  Art  Union  ? — ^The 
committee  of  the  Art  Union  of  London  have  commenced  a  reserved  fund,  which 
depends  chiefly  upon  these  sums  and  upon  the  profits  from  the  catalogues  sold 
at  the  exhibitions,  and  this  fund  is  annually  reported  to  the  subscribers.  It  was 
established  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  committee  in  the  first  instance  in 
respect  of  the  prospective  engagements  which  they  were  obliged  to  make  with 
engravers ;  and  in  the  next,  of  ultimately  affording  aid  to  art  in  the  abstract, 
without  reference  to  the  pecuniary  claims  of  the  subscribers. 

479.  Mr. 
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479.  Mr.  Escott.']  You  said,  in  answer  to  a  question  just  now,  which  was  G.  Godwin,  Esq. 
put  by  an  Honourable  Member,  that  it  was  not  the  fact  that  the  Art  Union  ^'  ^'  ^* 
created  an  artificial  demand;  and  you  gave,  as  a  reason  for  what  youthen  jejune  1844 
stated,  that  it  was  because  the  price  was  fixed  by  the  artist  before  the  picture  " 

was  exhibited  ? — That  was  not  the  reason  I  gave. 

480.  I  understood  you  to  say  just  now  that  one  of  the  great  means  for 
aiding  art  was  the  increased  sale  of  pictures  occasioned  by  the  Art  Union  ? 
— Exactly. 

481.  How  can  the  increased  sale  of  pictures  exist  without  an  increased 
demand  for  pictures  ? — There  is  an  increased  demand. 

482.  That  increased  demand  is  excited  by  the  Art  Union  ? — Exactly. 

483.  Mr.  Ewart.]  But  it  does  not  follow  that  that  is  an  artificial  demand  ? 
—No. 

484.  Every  new  purchase  of  a  work  of  art  by  an  individual  who  goes  into 
tlie  market  creates  an  additional  demand ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  that  is  an 
artificial  demand  ? — Certainly  not. 

485.  Mr.  Escott]  How  do  you  make  out  that  the  demand  caused  by  the 
Art  Union  is  not  artificial  ? — 1  do  not  think  it  is  any  more  artificial  than  a 
demand  by  a  private  individual.  The  subscribers  are  all  anxious  to  buy  pic- 
tures ;  but  their  means  will  not  enable  them,  individually,  to  do  so ;  and  by 
subscribing  collectively,  they  are  able  to  buy  works  of  art. 

486.  Chairman.']  Is  not  that  very  similar  to  the  operation  that  takes  place 
in  clubs,  where  a  certain  number  of  individuals  who  cannot  separately  obtain 
certain  enjoyments  beyond  a  certain  extent,  oombine  together  to  obtain  those 
enjoyments  to  a  greater  extent  in  common  ? — Yes. 

487.  Is  not  one  of  the  effects  proposed  by  the  Art  Union  the  diffusion 
amongst  the  community  of  a  knowledge  and  love  of  art  ? — That  was  the  great 
object  of  those  who  established  the  Art  Union  of  London. 

488.  The  diffusion  of  this  love  and  knowledge  of  art  produces  a  demand  for 
art,  which  otherwise  perhaps  would  not  have  existed  ? — Exactly. 

489.  This  demand  for  art,  which  otherwise  would  not  have  existed,  do  you 
consider  an  artificial  or  a  natural  demand? — It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  that  is  applied  to  the  word  artificial. 

490.  Then,  without  defining  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word  artificial,  do 
you  not  think  that  such  a  love  of  art,  which  is  thus  inspired  in  the  community, 
is  of  advantage  to  art  generally,  and  that  art  is  advantageous  to  civilization  ? — 
I  think  it  is  advantageous  to  art,  and  that  art  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to 
civilization. 

491.  In  that  point  of  view,  you  think  that  the  art  unions  are,  generally 
spe^Jdng,  of  advantage  to  both  ? — I  think  they  are. 

492.  Mr.  Escott.']  You  think  that  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  art  and  civili- 
zation that  inferior  pictures  should  be  sold  for  more  than  they  are  worth  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

493.  Mr.  M^Geachy.]  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  consequence  of  the  Art 
Union  ? — No,  not  a  necessary  consequence. 

494.  Mr.  Escott.]  Whether  necessary  or  not,  did  you  not  just  now  say  it 
was  a  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  Art  Union  of  London  ? — I  said  there 
Iiad  been  some  such  cases ;  these  are  but  the  abuses  of  the  system. 

495.  Mr.  Ewart.]  As  the  art  unions  improve,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  then  any 
little  error  which  marked  their  early  formation  will  disappear  ? — I  consider  that 
this  evil  would  cure  itself.  When  the  public  have  become  more  educated  in 
art  than  they  now  are,  of  course  they  will  then  choose  the  best  pictures. 

496.  Mr.  Escott.]  Do  you  think  it  is  a  little  error,  in  the  operation  of  art 
unions,  that  pictures  should  be  sold  for  more  than  they  are  worth  ? — If  that 
were  the  rule  and  not  the  exception,  I  should  say  it  was  a  great  error. 

497.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Is  it  constantly  occurring  ? — I  think  not. 

498.  Chairman.l  Does  not  it  occur  at  times,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
art  union,  that  paintings  are  purchased  for  more  than  their  value  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

499.  Would  not  that  militate  in  some  degree  against  all  exhibitions,  and  the 
purchase  of  paintings  by  the  public  at  such  exhibitions  ? — It  would.  Every 
person  who  now  purchases  from  the  exhibitions  in  London  is  asked  the  same 
price  for  a  picture  that  an  Art  Union  prizeholder  would  be  asked. 
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G.  Godwin^  Esq.       ^qo.  And  is  liable  to  make  the  same  mistakes  that  a  person  would  make  in 
^'^''  applying  to  the  purchase  of  paintings  the  prize  he  has  received  from  the  Art 

14  June  1844.     ^^^^^  ?-Certainly. 

501.  Mr.  Escott.]  Will  you  explain  how  it  can  be  the  effect  of  exhibitions 
to  give  a  fictitious  value  to  bad  pictures  ? — I  have  not  said  it  did  do  so.  I  state 
that  at  the  present  moment  an  individual  going  in  to  purchase  a  picture  at  any 
of  the  public  exhibitions  will  find  the  same  price  attached  to  each  picture  as  a 
prizeholder  in  the  Art  Union  would  find ;  and  if  he  think  it  too  much,  he  may 
offer  less,  and  so  may  a  prizeholder  in  the  Art  Union. 

502.  So  that  the  effect  of  a  public  exhibition  necessarily  goes,  in  your 
opinion,  to  add  to  the  value  of  inferior  pictures  ? — No,  I  have  not  said  so. 

503.  Would  it  not  rather  by  comparison  raise  the  better  pictures  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

504.  Mr.  -R.  Colborne.']  Do  you  consider  that  since  the  institution  of  art 
unions  there  have  been  higher  prices  put  upon  inferior  pictures  before  they  are 
sent  in,  or  when  they  are  sent  in,  than  before ;  have  you  any  means  of  judging 
of  that  ? — I  have  not.  I  believe  the  public  exhibitions  of  pictures  have  im- 
proved since  the  establishment  of  the  Art  Union  of  London. 

505.  You  do  not  think  they  have  put  higher  prices  on  the  chance  of  their 
being  taken  by  these  prizeholders  ?— I  do  not  know  that  they  have  done  so : 
it  is  probable  that  they  have. 

506.  Chairman.]  Would  you  say  that  the  purchase  of  inferior  works  of  art, 
under  the  administration  of  art  unions,  may  arise  from  a  circumstance,  which 
might  take  place  without  their  existence,  namely,  that  certain  individuals  receiv- 
ing large  sums  of  money,  on  the  condition  of  purchasing  works  of  art,  and  not 
having  the  competent  information  for  the  purpose,  have  misapplied  these  sums, 
which  would  not  have  been  the  case  under  ordinary  circumstances  ? — In  some 
cases  that  has  occurred ;  whenever  inferior  works  of  art  have  been  selected, 
that  must  necessarily  have  been  the  case ;  that  is,  I  suppose,  a  prizeholder, 
if  he  had  known  better,  would  not  have  selected  an  inferior  painting. 

507.  Mr.  Escott.]  Have  you  been  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy 
this  year  ? — I  have. 

508.  Do  you  think  that  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  this  year  is 
superior  to  the  exhibitions  you  have  seen  before  the  establishment  of  art 
unions  ? — I  think  there  are  a  greater  number  of  good  pictures  than  were 
usually  seen  there  before  the  establishment  of  art  unions,  so  far  as  my  memory 
will  serve. 

509.  Do  you  mean  by  good  pictures,  pictures  of  the  first  degree  of  excel- 
lence among  those  produced  in  our  country  at  the  present  time  ? — ^Works  of 
genius  are  always  very  scarce,  and  necessarily  so  ;  but  I  mean  there  are  more 
painters  at  this  time  exhibiting  good  works  than  were  formerly  to  be  found. 

510.  Then,  I  take  it,  you  mean  works  of  moderate  excellence? — There  are 
never  many  of  supereminent  excellence  in  a  periodical  exhibition. 

51 1.  Do  you  think  that  the  number  of  those  which  you  would  call  works  of 
supereminent  excellence  has  been  increased  or  diminished,  that  is,  comparing 
the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  the  present  year  with  those  of  former 
years  ? — I  cannot  understand  that  the  opportunity  afforded  for  the  sale  of  a 
large  number  of  second-rate  works  would  in  any  way  prevent  the  production 
of  first-rate  works,  if  there  be  men  capable  of  producing  them  in  the  country ; 
but  rather  the  contrary,  young  artists  being  led,  as  I  am  able  to  state  posi- 
tively they  have  been  led,  by  the  sale  of  two  or  three  small  pictures  in  one  year, 
to  attempt  something  greater  the  next  year.  I  would  say,  therefore,  it  is  more 
likely  we  should  lead  men  gradually  to  produce  first-rate  paintings. 

512.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  whether  in  point  of  fact  any  works  that  you 
consider  of  supereminent  excellence  do  appear  in  the  present  exhibition? — 
I  consider  there  are. 

513.  You  think  there  is  a  greater  number  in  the  present  exhibition  than 
you  remember  to  have  seen  in  former  exhibitions  ? — I  would  not  say  that. 

514.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Do  you  consider  it  is  very  desirable  to  encourage  rising 
young  artists  of  the  present  day  ? — Certainly  I  do ;  and  have  worked  hard  in 
furtherance  of  that  desire. 

515.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  this  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  them 
and  the  artists  of  an  earher  period,  that  the  young  artists  of  the  present  day 
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travel  more  abroad  and  have  greater  opportunities  of  seeing  foreign  works,     e.  Godmn,  Esq. 
ancient  and  modem,  and  that  they  pay  more  attention  to  design,  while  f.k.s. 

the  former  artists  of  England  paid  more  attention  to  effect  ? — Exactly  so;  and       ■ 
I  believe  the  establishment  of  the  Art  Union  of  London  has  led  many  artists  to      *4  J«ne  1844. 
travel,  and  to  study  more  than  they  otherwise  would  have  done. 

516.  They  go  more  deeply  into  the  principles  of  design,  do  they  not? — Yes. 

517.  At  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  cartoons  did  not  the  talent  for  design 
appear  to  exist  more  among  the  younger  artists  ? — Yes. 

518.  Was  not  the  probable  cause  of  that,  that  they  had  been  much  more 
abroad  than  the  elder  artists  of  England  ?— It  might  be  so  :  still  we  are  not  aware 
that  many  of  the  elder  artists  exhibited.  With  regard  to  the  cartoons  I  would 
say,  I  have  been  told  by  artists  themselves,  that  they  would  not  have  been  able 
to  devote  their  time  and  send  a  cartoon  to  the  exhibition,  if  they  had  not  sold 
one  or  two  pictures  in  the  previous  year  to  the  Art  Union  of  London.  I  have 
been  told  by  artists  who  exhibited  even  in  the  present  year  larger  pictures  and 
works  of  greater  taste  and  finish  than  they  had  before  done,  that  they  had  been 
enabled  to  effect  that,  and  that  they  had  been  encouraged  to  attempt  it,  by  the 
sales  which  they  had  effected  previously  with  the  London  Art  Union. 

519.  Mr.  EscottS\  Will  you  give  me  your  opinion  as  a  judge  of  art  on  the 
merit  of  the  exhibition  of  the  cartoons  ;  do  you  think  it  was  creditable  to  this 
country  ? — I  think  it  was.  I  am  unwilling  to  pretend  to  great  judgment  in 
matters  of  art. 

520.  Do  you  think  there  was  a  large  proportion  of  works  of  very  great  merit 
there  ? — Considering  the  few  inducements  which  artists  have  in  England  to 
draw  the  life  size  and  to  study  design,  I  think  it  showed  the  existence  of  great 
talent  in  England,  and  talent,  the  reputation  of  which  was  refused  to  English 
artists. 

521.  Have  not  English  artists  the  opportunity  of  drawing  from  life  if  they 
choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it  ? — ^1  was  not  speaking  of  that ;  I  was  speaking  of 
life  size. 

522.  ChairmanJ\  Is  it  not  generally  supposed  that  in  consequence  of  the 
interruption  given  by  the  notice  of  the  Treasury  to  the  council  of  the  Art 
Union  of  London,  several  artists  have  felt  considerable  embarrassment  ? — Many 
artists  have  felt  it,  and  feel  it  still :  I  have  received  letters,  and  very  strong 
letters,  from  many  part:s  of  the  country  to  that  effect. 

523.  Could  you  give  a  statement  to  the  Committee  of  the  number  of  these 
artists  who  have  been  thus  looking  to  the  distribution  of  prizes  from  the  Art 
Union;  I  mean  from  your  own  knowledge  ?—  Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee, four  or  five  artists,  members  of  ail  the  diffierent  societies  of  London,  have 
stated  to  me  their  opinion  that  if  art  unions  are  now  stopped,  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  pictures  at  this  time  exhibiting  must  go  to  auction  rooms,  and  be 
sold  at  considerably  less  than  their  real  value. 

524.  Is  not  that  rather  an  unwholesome  state  of  art,  which  leaves  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  younger  artists  of  the  country  to  depend  upon  the  contingency 
of  subscriptions,  entered  into  at  particular  periods  of  the  year  ? — It  is  so ;  but 
it  results  from  the  want  of  a  due  appreciation  of  art,  and  a  love  of  art,  on  the 
part  of  the  public.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  sales  to  private  individuals  are 
less  than  they  were  before  the  establishment  of  art  unions ;  the  result  of  my 
inquiry  shows  the  contrary ;  it  is,  that  the  sales  to  individuals  have  increased 
with  the  sales  made  to  the  prizeholders  in  the  Art  Union ;  but  the  private 
sales  have  never  been  suflScient  to  maintain  the  whole  of  the  EngUsh  artists. 

525.  Mr.  Escott.']  Do  you  think  that  if  some  of  the  pictures  found  their 
way  to  the  auction  rooms,  instead  of  falling  below  their  value,  they  would  just 
find  their  real  value  ? — ^They  would  not  supply  a  sufficient  remimeration  to  the 
artist  for  his  time,  and,  most  likely,  for  the  ability  which  is  exhibited  in  them. 

526.  Chcnrman.'\  Then  there  has  been  a  greater  amount  of  production 
during  the  last  year  than  could  have  been  expected,  unless  there  had  been  a 
subscription  to  the  Art  Union :  in  case  the  subscriptions  fell  off  from  any  other 
cause  than  that  whidi  did  arise,  in  other  words,  if  the  apfdication  of  the  sub- 
scriptions had  been  interrupted  by  any  other  cause  than  that  of  the  notice  of 
the  Treasury,  would  not  the  same  evil  consequences  to  artists  have  followed  ? 
— I  do  not  think  thwe  are  more  pictures  now  being  exhibited  than  there  were 
four  or  five  years  ago.    There  are  no  more  galleries,  but  we  have  secured  the 
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G.  Godwin^  Esq,  sale  of  a  larger  number  of  the  pictures  annually  exhibited  than  was  formerljr 
the  case.  1  do  not  think  there  are  more  pictures  now  exhibited  than  there 
were  before  the  establishment  of  the  London  Art  Union. 

527.  Mr.  R.  Colbome.']  You  say  that  the  pictures  would  go  to  auction  rooms 
and  be  sold  for  less  than  their  real  value ;  was  that  the  case  before  the  art 
unions  ? — Yes ;  or  back  into  the  studies  of  the  artists  themselves,  there  to  hang 
against  the  wall. 

528.  Chairman.']  You  say  that  the  purchase  of  paintings  unconnected  with 
the  Art  Union  has  increased  ? — Yes,  I  am  so  informed. 

529.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  influence  of  the  art  unions  ? — I  do. 

530.  Might  it  not  arise  from  other  causes,  such  as  a  greater  diffusion  of 
knowledge  and  love  of  art  ? — But  the  diffusion  has  been  aided  at  least  by  the 
establislmient  of  the  Art  Union. 

.531.  Mr.  S.  Wall.]  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether  the  sale  of 
pictures  at  the  Academy  and  other  exhibitions  has  increased  or  decreased,  with 
the  exception  of  those  that  have  been  purchased  afterwards  by  subscribers  to 
the  Art  Union  ? — I  am  informed  that  at  the  New  Water  Colour  Society,  for 
example,  sales  have  constantly  increased  with  the  increase  of  the  subscriptions 
to  the  Art  Union. 

532.  Mr.  JSscott.']  Do  you  not  think  that  there  is  rather  a  better  taste  in  the 
public  with  respect  to  water  colour  drawings  than  pictures  ?— I  do  not  know 
why  they  should  have  a  better  taste  in  one  than  the  other. 

533.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  shown  by  this  catalogue ;  do  not  you  think  from 
this  catalogue  you  can  derive  evidence  that  they  haye  made  a  better  selection 
from  the  water  colour  drawings  than  they  have  of  the  pictures  ? — I  think  it  has 
happened  so. 

534.  Chairman.^  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  individual  choosing,  or  to  a 
better  collection  of  objects  for  choice  in  the  water  colour  exhibition  t^in  in  the 
oil  ? — I  think  the  latter  may  be  the  reason.  There  are  very  few  bad  water 
colour  drawings  exhibited  at  the  water  colour  societies,  care  being  taken  by 
the  members  to  keep  the  exhibition  good. 

535.  The  Enghsh  school  of  water  colour  drawings  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
superior  to  that  of  other  countries,  is  it  not  ? — ^Yes. 

536.  And  proportionably  superior  to  the  school  in  oil  ? — ^The  advance  has 
been  more  evident.  The  water  colour  draftsman  has  looked  very  hopefully  to 
the  art  unions  for  encouragement. 

537.  Have  you  seen  any  result  produced  by  the  encouragement  given  to 
compositions  in  outlines,  of  a  beneficial  nature  to  art  r — I  think  it  has  tended 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  artist  to  design  and  drawing,  apart  from  colour. 
It  has  shown  the  necessity  of  drawing  from  the  figure. 

538.  Have  you  seen  any  proof  evinced  by  an  improvement  in  drawing  or 
design  among  artists  such  as  you  would  attribute  chiefly  to  that  cause? — I 
can  hardly  speak  to  that. 

53g.  It  has  not  been  sufficientiy  long  in  operation  to  enable  you  to  judge  ? — 
No,  not  to  produce  any  apparent  result. 

540.  Mr.  Escott.^  Could  you  name  any  artists  of  eminence  whom  you  hap- 
pen to  know  are  opposed  to  the  existence  of  the  London  Art  Union,  and  who 
think  it  prejudicial  rather  than  beneficial  ? — ^Nearly  all  the  artists  with  whom 
I  have  been  in  connexion  at  all  are  favourable  to  it. 

541.  Can  you  name  any  who  are  opposed  to  it?— I  do  not  remember  the 
names  of  any  who  are  opposed  to  art  unions  although  they  may  differ  as  to  the 
mode  of  conducting  them. 

542.  Do  you  know  what  Mr.  Etty's  opinion  is  on  it  r — I  have  never  heard. 

543.  Do  you  know  what  Sir  Augustus  Callcott's  opinion  is  on  it? — ^Judging 
from  the  facilities  he  has  afforded  the  committee,  and  his  letters  to  us  upon 
various  occasions,  I  should  think  he  must  be  favourable ;  but  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  learning  positively. 

544.  Do  you  know  what  Mr.  Stanfield's  opinion  is  ? — In  the  same  manner, 
Mr.  Stanfield  has  given  considerable  assistance  to  us  in  the  production  of  this 
engraving  from  his  picture. 

545.  Do  you  know  his  opinion  as  to  the  general  effect  of  it? — No;  but  I 
know  that  Mr.  Uwins,  Mr.  Abraham  Cooper,  Mr.  Wyon,  Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  East- 
lake,  Mr.  Hevelstone,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Haydon,  Mr.  Barry,  and  others,  are 
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favourable  to  it.     Sir  Martin  Shee,  p.  R-  a.,  has  been  a  subscriber  from  the     g.  Godvsin,  E»q. 
foundation  of  the  society.  p.  r.  »• 

546.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Landseer's  opinion  on  it  r — I  do  not.  — — _ 

547.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Say's  opinion  on  it  ? — No,  I  do  not  *4  J«nc  1844. 

548.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Dewint's  opinion  on  it  ? — ^I  have  been  often  in  com- 
munication with  Mr.  Dewint,  and  have  never  heard  him  express  an  opinion 
adverse.  He  afforded  us  aid  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  genUemen 
I  have  named,  when  the  engraving  from  Mr.  Hilton's  picture  of  Una  and  the 
lion  was  going  on. 

549.  Chairman,']  You  are  aware  that  a  petition  was  presented  from  a  great 
body  of  artists  in  favour  of  art  unions,  are  you  not  ?— I  am. 

550 .  Subscribed  by  upwards  of  300  persons  r — Upwards  of  400. 

.551 .  And  among  whom  were  several  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy? 
— I  am  told  so  on  Sie  best  authority. 

552.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  constitution  and  operation  of  art  unions 
in  America  ? — ^The  Apollo  Association,  for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts  in  the 
United  States,  incorporated  May  7th,  1840,  has  been  named  by  a  recent  Act 
of  the  legislature  of  New  York, "  The  American  Art  Union."  Professional 
artists  are  not  allowed  to  act  in  the  committee :  the  subscription  is  five  dollars. 
The  committee  of  management,  15  in  number,  purchase  works  of  art  by  Ame- 
rican artists ;  these  are  afterwards  distributed  by  lot ;  each  subscriber  receives 
an  engraving.  The  society  accepts  donations  of  paintings  and  other  works  of 
art.  The  number  of  subscribers  in  1843  was  1,452.  The  works  distributed 
were  46  paintings  and  five  plaster  casts  of  an  equestrian  statue  of  Wash- 
ington. I  would  add,  that  we  are  in  communication  with  the  secretary  of 
this  association,  who  has  offered  to  act  as  the  local  secretary  in  America  for 
the  London  Art  Union. 

553.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  other  art  unions  in  America  besides  that 
you  have  mentioned  ? — I  am  not. 

554.  Nor  of  any  in  any  part  of  the  East  Indies,  or  of  our  Western  settle- 
ments in  Canada,  or  the  West  Indian  islands  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any ;  as  I 
have  stated  before,  we  have  local  secretaries  in  some  of  those  places. 

555.  Have  you  been  in  communication  with  any  of  the  continental  art 
unions  r— We  have ;  we  were  about  to  establish  a  correspondence  in  Paris,  but 
that  at  present  is  delayed. 

556.  Could  you  furnish  the  Committee  with  any  list  of  the  art  unions 
existing  abroad? — 1  will  endeavour  to  do  so. 

557.  Mr.  Escott.l  When  was  it  you  were  first  apprized  that  the  Art  Union 
was  contrary  to  law  ? — It  was  first  stated  publicly  at  the  conunencement  of  1843. 

558.  Who  was  it  publicly  stated  by  ? — It  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  short 
paragraph  in  the  newspapers,  which  created  considerable  consternation,  and 
led  various  parties  to  take  opinions  firom  counsel,  but  the  committee  of  the 
Art  Union  of  London  did  not  do  so ;  at  that  time  these  opinions  were  conflicting, 
and,  ultimately,  the  matter  subsided,  and  all  parties  seemed  satisfied  that  the 
question  was  at  rest.  Our  subscribers  decreased  in  that  year  slightly,  partly  in 
consequence,  as  we  believed,  of  ttis  excitement,  but  the  matter  being  laid  at 
rest,  they  subscribed  very  lai^ely  in  the  present  year. 

559.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  source  from  whence  that  newspaper 
paragraph  proceeded  ?— I  have  not.  I  remember  the  printsellers  or  publishers 
took  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Seijeant  Talfourd,  but  that  I  think  was  after  the 
appearance  of  this  short  paragraph,  which  opinion  was  a  statement  of  the 
illegality  of  art  unions. 

560.  Was  it  in  all  the  newspapers  ? — I  believe  it  went  the  whole  round  of 
them. 

561.  You  say  you  have  no  knowledge  of  the  source  from  which  it  came ; 
have  you  any  strong  suspicions  about  it  ? — No,  I  have  not :  that  is,  with 
regard  to  the  first  paragraph  ;  but  I  suppose  it  was  the  same  parties  who  took 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd,  the  printsellers. 

562.  Do  you  imagine  they  were  parties  who  thought  themselves  interested 
in  putting  down  the  Art  Union  ? — ^They  are  now  endeavouring  to  put  down 
art  unions  generally,  although  a  deputation  of  the  print  pubUshers  attended 
the  committee  of  the  Art  Union  of  London  before  they  addressed  the  memorial 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which  led  to  this  last  statement  on  the  part  of  the  law 
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G.  Godwin,  E$q.    officers  of  the  Crown.     They  attended  the  committee  of  the  London  Art  Union 
F.  R.  s.  xx>  say,  they  had  specially  excepted  that  association  in  their  memorial  to  Sir 

~        ~       Robert  Peel,  their  joint  objection  being  to  the  private  speculations  which  took 
14  une  1  44.     ^^  shape  of  art  unions,  rather  than  to  the  Art  Union  itself.    One  of  the  most 
respectable  of  the  London  print  publishers,  Mr.  Dominic  Colnaghi,  has  always 
been  an  earnest  supporter,  in  obtaining  subscribers  and  in  ui^ing  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Art  Union  of  London. 

563.  I  suppose  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  among  printsellers  oh 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  Art  Union  of  London  ? — I  suppose  so.  The 
fact,  however,  of  the  opposing  printsellers  coming  to  the  committee  of  the 
London  Art  Union,  would  almost  show,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  is  no 
difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  this  association,  because  they  came  there 
quite  uncalled  for,  for  the  express  purpose  of  saying,  they  had  not  included 
the  Art  Union  of  London  in  the  list  of  the  associations  to  which  they  had 
directed  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

564.  Upon  seeing  this  notice,  and  feeling  that  the  subscriptions  fell  off,  y(Hi 
took  a  legal  opinion? — No,  we  did  not. 

565.  Have  you  never  taken  an  opinion? — Yes,  we  have,  more  recently. 

566.  Whose  opinion  did  you  take? — Mr.  Erie's. 

567.  What  was  Mr.  Erie's  opinion?— It  coincided  with  the  opinion  erf  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor-general. 

568.  Was  that  subsequent  to  the  receipt  of  the  notice  from  the  official 
authorities  ? — It  was. 

569.  From  whom  did  you  receive  that  notice  ? — Prom  the  Solicitor  to  the 
Treasury. 

570.  When  did  you  receive  it? — In  April  1844.  . 

571.  Have  you  had  any  opinion  favourable  to  the  legality  of  art  unions?— 
After  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd's  opinion  had  been  given,  another  assodation  took 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fitzroy  Kelly,  which  was  decidedly  favourable. 

572.  Which  of  the  art  unions  was  it  that  took  Mr.  Kelly's  opinion  ? — It  was 
called  the  Polytechnic  Union. 

.573.  Is  that  union  existing  in  this  metropolis? — It  was  connected  with  the 
Polytechnic  Institution  in  Regent-street,  but  its  operations  have  ceased. 

574.  Was  the  constitution  of  that  society  similar  to  the  London  Art  Union  ? 
— I  believe  it  was,  except  that  they  allowed  the  prizeholders  to  choose  instru- 
ments of  science,  &c.  from  the  gallery. 

575.  Have  you  any  copy  of  Mr.  Kelly's  opinion  ?— -We  have.  I  may  also 
mention,  that  Sir  Edwai'd  Sugden  has  expressed  an  opinion  favourable  to  art 
unions.  I  may  also  mention  that  Mr.  George  Clark,  the  barrister,  has  like* 
wise  given  an  opinion  favourable. 

576.  Chairman.']  Are  there  any  l^al  gentlemen  members  of  the  Art  UnioQ 
of  London? — ^There  are.  There  is  Vice-Chancellor  Wigram,  the  late  Lord 
Abinger  was  a  member,  Mr.  Justice  Erskine,  and  many  others.  On  the 
Scottish  Arts  Union  we  find  Lord  Jeflfery,  Lord  Meadowbank,  and  numerous 
advocates.  And  then  in  the  list  of  the  Irish  Art  Union  there  is  the  Lord  Chan 
cellor  Sugden,  and  the  majority  of  the  judges ;  his  Excellency  Lord  De  Grey 
is  also  a  subscriber.  I  may  further  state,  that  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  first 
became  the  patroness  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Coimties  Arts  Union, 
only  a  few  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  missive  from  the  Treasury. 

577.  Is  Sir  George  Clerk,  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  a  subscriber  ? — Sir 
George  informed  me  that  he  was. 

578.  Mr.  Escott.']  Did  the  notice  from  the  Treasury  contain  any  statement 
of  the  reasons  why  you  were  to  put  an  end  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Art  Union 
of  London  ? — It  stated  that  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  had  been  informed  by 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  that  the  association  was  illegal,  and  that  all  those 
who  continued  to  conduct  it  would  be  liable  to  prosecution. 

579.  Could  you  bring  a  copy  of  that  notice? — I  will.  With  regard  to  legal 
opinions,  I  may  further  say,  that  I  believe  Lord  Brougham  has  recently  ex- 
pressed a  very  strong  opinion  that  Art  Unions  are  perfectly  legal ;  he  stated 
it  to  a  deputation  of  artists  who  waited  upon  him  on  another  matter,  and 
therefore  1  feel  justified  in  mentioning  it. 

580.  Mr.  B.  Wall^  Can  you  state  why  the  printsellers  cannot  make  art 
unions  out  of  their  own  stock? — ^They  could  do  so;  Mr.  Boys  has  already 
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done  80 ;  but  there  would  be  this  difference,  it  would  be  for  the  purpose  of    G.  Godwin,  Esq. 


F.R. 


private  profit,  whereas  the  operations  of  the  Art  Union  of  London  are  simply 
for  what  is  considered  a  public  good,  no  person  whatever  being  interested  pri-       *T        ^ 
vately  in  the  management  of  it,  and  that  I  would  ask  very  respectfully  should      '^  ""^  *  ^^ 
be  remembered  by  this  Committee. 

581.  Chairman.]  Are  you  aware  that  there  was  a  prospectus  some  time  ago 
in  circulation,  proposing  the  institution  of  an  art  union,  which  was  to  be 
denominated  the  National  Art  Union  ? — Yes,  I  saw  it, 

582.  What  were  the  objects  of  that  institution? — It  set  forth  the  same 
objects  as  those  of  the  Art  Union  of  London,  namely,  to  advance  the  fine  arts, 
and  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  them. 

583.  Were  any  means  proposed  for  the  accomplishment  of  those  objects,  that 
you  considered  similar  to  those  adopted  by  the  Art  Union  of  London  ? — It  dif- 
fered in  details,  and  the  artists  and  the  public  did  not  recognise  the  probability 
of  its  doing  so  much  good  as  the  Art  Union  of  London. 

584.  What  was  the  diflFerence  in  details  which  produced  the  opposition  of 
artists  generally  to  that  proposition  ? — I  have  not  a  copy  of  the  prospectus 
with  me,  but  I  believe  it  was  chiefly  this,  that  they  considered  that  certain 
individuals  would  stand  between  them  and  the  public,  whereas  the  object  of  the 
Art  Union  of  London  was  to  bring  the  artist  and  the  public  directly  together. 

585.  You  stated  that  the  members  of  the  council  of  the  Art  Union  of  Lon» 
don  derive  no  sort  of  personal  or  pecuniary  advantage  from  the  management 
of  the  society? — Not  the  slightest,  nor  the  possibility  of  such. 

586.  Was  this  the  case  with  the  National  Art  Union? — ^I  believe  it  was 
stated  that  it  was  to  be  so.  I  believe  the  prospectus  set  forth  that  a  committee 
would  be  appointed,  who  would  have  no  personal  interest. 

587.  Was  it  not  stated  also  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  funds  would  be 
applied  for  the  advantage  of  subscribers,  and  another  be  reserved  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  works  furnished  by  themselves  ? — I  believe  a  certain  portion 
was  to  be  reserved  in  payment  for  engravings. 

588.  Were  not  these  engravings  to  be  furnished  by  the  persons  who  first 
originated  the  institution? — I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  that  question. 

589.  Have  you  a  prospectus  of  that  institution  ? — I  have. 

590.  Will  you  give  it  in  to  the  Committee  with  the  other  documents  ? — I  will 
forward  it. 

591.  Can  you  furnish  the  Committee  with  a  list  of  the  present  committee 
of  the  Art  Union  of  London  ? — ^The  following  is  a  correct  list :  President,  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge ;  Vice-Presidents,  the  Most  Noble  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  p.  r.  s.,  and  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Prudhoe  ; 
Committee  of  Management,  Henry  G.  Atkinson,  esq.  f.  g.  s.  ;  Charles  Barry, 
esq.  R.  A. ;  Thomas  Bell,  esq.  f.  r.  s.  ;  John  Britton,  esq.  f.  s.  a.  ;  B.  B.  Cab- 
beU,  esq.  f.  r.  s.  &  f.  s.  a.  ;  William  CoUard,  esq. ;  Robert  Dickson,  esq.  m.  d. 
F.  L.  s. ;  Charles  J.  Dimond,  Esq. ;  Thomas  L.  Donaldson,  esq. ;  William  Ewart, 
esq.  M.  p. ;  John  S.  Gaskoin,  esq. ;  George  Godwin,  esq.  f.  r.  s.  f.  s.  a.  ;  Thomas 
Griffith,  esq.  m.  a.;  Edward  Hawkins,  esq.  f.  r.s.  f.  s.  a.  ;  Henry  Hayward,  esq. ; 
Henry  Thomas  Hope,  esq. ;  William  Leafi  esq. ;  William  C.  Macready,  esq. ; 
T.  P.  Matthew,  esq. ;  T.  Moore,  esq.  f.  «.  a.  ;  George  Morant,  esq. ;  George 
John  Morant,  esq. ;  Richard  Morris,  esq. ;  John  Noble,  esq.  f.  s.  a.  ;  Leids 
Pocock,  esq.  f.  s.  a.  ;  W.  J.  Smith,  esq.  f.  s.  a.  ;  Arthur  W.  Tooke,  esq*  m.  a.  ; 
R.  Zouch  ;  S.  Troughton,  esq. ;  the  very  Reverend  the  Dean  of  Westminster  ; 
Samuel  Wilson,  esq..  Alderman ;  Edward  W3mdham,  esq. ;  Honorary  Secre- 
taries, George  Godwin,  esq.  f.  r.  s.  f.  s.A.  11,  Pelham  Crescent,  Brompton; 
Lewis  Pocock,  esq.  f.  s.  a.  29,  Montague-street,  Russell-square ;  Honorary  Soli- 
citor, W.  Donaldson,  Esq. 

592.  Does  this  differ  in  any  material  particular  from  the  original  list  of  the 
committee  ? — It  has  been  added  to  considerably ;  some  have  retired,  and  others 
have  been  appointed. 

593.  Mr.  B.  fVall]  Have  you  obtained  the  information  which  I  alluded  to, 
in  the  question  I  put  to  you  on  the  former  occasion.  No.  319  ? — I  have. 

594.  Will  you  give  it  in  ? — Of  the  "  Tired  Huntsman  "  we  had  but  one  plate ; 
it  was  before  the  introduction  of  the  electrotype ;  it  was  for  1840 ;  and  from 
that  plate  152  proofs  were  taken,  and  2,400  prints.  To  obtain  this  large 
number  necessarily  required  the  constant  care  of  the  engraver. 
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G.  Godwin,  Esq.        595.  What  was  the  engraver's  name  ? — ^Mr.  Shenton.     From  the  original 
r.  R.  s.  plate  of  the  "  Saints  Day,"  engraved  by  Mr.  Chevalier,  2,277  prints  were  taken, 

'      and  165  proofs  by  means  of  constant  retouching.     We  had  five  electrotype 

14  June  1844.     plates  from  that.    At  this  time  the  committee  h^  had  very  little  experience ; 
indeed  no  one  had  had  much  experience  in  electrot3rping. 

596.  When  was  that  ?— That  was  for  1841;  we  had  but  one  matrix  made, 
from  which  five  electrotype  plates  were  produced.  The  first  gave  939  prints, 
the  second  886,  the  third  566,  the  fourth  200,  and  the  fifth  227  ;  these  latter 
were  indi£Eerent  plates.  Then  came  "  Una  Entering  the  Cottage,"  that  was 
for  1842.  From  the  original  plate,  there  were  130  proofs,  and  850  prints  ;  we 
had  14  electrot3rpe  plates.  The  number  of  impressions  taken  from  these  varies 
from  955  to  627.  Having  so  many  plates,  we  were  able  now  to  do  differently 
from  at  first.  In  the  print  for  1843,  which  was  "  Raffiaelle  and  the  Foma- 
rina,"  engraved  by  Mr.  Lumb  Stocks,  from  the  original  plate  were  taken  161 
proofs,  974  prints.  We  had  15  electrotype  plates,  the  number  of  impressions 
from  each  of  which  ranges  from  1,128  to  329 ;  that  was  a  spoiled  plate.  Num- 
bers considerably  less,  as  I  apprehend,  than  have  been  taken  on  many  occasions 
from  plates  by  the  publishers. 

597.  Can  you  inform  me  whether  all  the  prints  that  were  taken  from  the 
first  plate  were  distributed  among  the  subscribers,  before  those  that  were  struck 
off  by  the  electrotype  process  ? — I  think  not  all. 

598.  Can  you  state  whether  any  system  was  adopted  by  the  committee 
upon  the  subject,  or  whether  the  distribution  might  be  considered  as  accidental  ? 
— As  a  general  rule,  the  committee  desired  to  arrange  so  that  those  who  came 
first  might  in  all  cases  receive  the  best  impressions  ;  that  is,  the  persons  who 
came  first  got  the  first  impressions. 

599'  Taking  the  last  instance,  for  example,  "  The  Raffaelle  and  Fomarina,*' 
in  1843,  I  observe  there  were  974  struck  off  from  the  original  plate;  those 
974  of  course  were  very  superior  to  the  impressions  which  were  afterwards 
struck  off  by  the  1 5  electrotype  plates  employed  in  that  year  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  they  were ;  we  have  sometimes  had  engravers,  as  I  have  been  informed 
by  the  clerks,  sent  by  the  subscribers  to  select  a  print,  so  that  they  might  have 
one  of  the  best,  and  they  have  been  shown  prints  from  the  original  plate,  and 
fi^m  the  electrotype  plate,  and  have  sometimes  taken  the  print  from  the 
electrotype  plate  in  preference. 

600.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  procjuce  before  the  Committee  a 
**  Raffaelle  and  Fomarina  "  of  eafch  description  ? — Certainly  not ;  one  of  each 
shall  be  produced. 

601.  Chairman.]  The  right  of  distribution  is  not  regulated  by  any  other  cir- 
cumstance than  by  the  order  of  application  ? — ^None. 

602.  You  are  aware  that  in  the  Parisian  art  unions  they  are  distributed 
according  to  the  number  which  they  hold,  and  that  again  is  determined  by  the 
period  at  which  they  have  been  received  as  members  of  the  society  ? — I  believe 
so ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  act  in  that  manner,  insomuch  as  sub- 
scribers are  received  in  all  parts  of  the  country  at  the  same  time,  one  of  whom 
perhaps  would  have  his  ticket  numbered  I,  and  another  1,000,  although  the 
subscription  might  have  been  paid  on  precisely  the  same  day. 

603.  Might  not  that  difficulty  be  very  easily  obviated  by  a  transmission  to 
the  London  Society  of  the  date  at  which  each  person  had  been  received  in 
the  provinces,  such  date  to  regulate  the  number  which  he  should  hold  as  a 
member  of  the  institution  ? — It  would  cause  the  necessity  of  a  very  elaborate 
set  of  books. 

604.  Then  the  present  mode  is  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  too  many  clerks  and 
accounts  ? — ^To  simplify  the  process. 

605.  Has  the  committee  of  the  Art  Union  of  London  adopted  any  other 
means  for  the  encouragement  of  art  besides  those  you  have  already  speci- 
fied r — ^Among  the  lesser  means,  they  last  year  issued  gratuitously  to  their  sub- 
scribers an  artistical  almanack,  giving  a  variety  of  information  connected  with 
the  artistical  societies,  the  times  of  their  meeting,  the  births  and  deaths  of 
eminent  painters,  and  other  matters  of  that  sort.  I  mention  it  simply  to  show 
the  object  which  the  committee  constantly  had  in  view. 

606.  Can  you  place  it  before  the  Committee  ? — I  will  lay  it  now  upon  the 
table.     ( The  paper  was  handed  in.) 
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George  Cash,  Esq.,  called  in  ;  and  Examined.  Oeorge  C«A,Esq. 

607.  ChairmanJ\  YOU  are  acquainted  with  the  Art  Union  of  Dublin  ? —      ,^  june  1844. 
Intimately. 

608.  In  what  relation  are  you  connected  with  it  f — I  have  been  a  member 
on  the  general  committee  ever  since  its  formation,  and  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  committee  of  selection  foi:  the  last  two  years ;  this  is  the  third  year. 

609.  Do  you  hold  any  other  situation  in  connexion  with  artists  ? — I  am 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  in  Dublin.  I  have 
many  years  held  the  situation  of  chairman  to  the  Committee  of  Fine  Arts  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Dublin. 

610.  At  what  period  was  the  Art  Union  of  Dublin  founded  r — I  think  it  was 
in  1840. 

611.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  any  information  in  reference  to  the 
objects  of  the  Art  Union  of  Dublin  ? — It  is  generally  for  the  furtherance  of  high 
art ;  all  purposes  connected  with  art.  I  should  premise  that  prior  to  this  (I 
allude  to  the  last  30  years)  I  was  connected  with  almost  every  society  that  was 
formed  in  Ireland  for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  art.  Before  the 
granting  of  the  charter  to  tiie  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  the  artists,  then  few 
in  number,  occasionally  formed  societies  for  the  exhibition  of  their  works,  in 
Dublin,  with  very  indi£Eerent  success.  In  the  year  1813  or  1814..  I  induced 
the  late  Mr.  West,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  London,  to  send  for 
exhibition  in  Dublin  three  of  his  pictures.  I  merely  premise  this  to  say,  that 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  West's  pictures,  it  brought  a  temporary  degree  of 
prosperity  to  the  existing  society ;  but  the  study  of  art  died  away,  and  in  fact 
till  the  institution  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  there  was  scarcely  such  a 
thing  as  an  exhibition  known  in  Dublin,  and  even  with  the  advantage  of  the 
charter  granted  to  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  and  an  allowance  made  by 
Government  of  300  /.  a  year,  so  great  was  the  apathy  in  Ireland  with  respect 
to  all  subjects  connected  with  art,  in  spite  of  every  effort  made  by  the  Aca- 
demy, that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  close  their  doors  previous  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Royal  Irish  Art  Union ;  and  the  year  preceding  the  formation  of 
the  Art  Union  there  was  no  exhibition,  in  consequence  of  the  expense,  the 
money  received  at  the  doors  not  being  sufficient  to  defray  even  the  expense  of 

the  exhibition.    The  object  for  which  the  Art  Union  was  formed  was  for  the  ^^ 

general  encouragement  of  art,  and  guided  by  the  example  of  the  two  societies 
then  in  formation ;  these  were  the  London  'Art  Union  and  the  Scottish  Art 
Union  :  we  followed  their  example,  and  instituted  an  Art  Union  contemplating 
nearly  the  same  objects  and  purposes  that  these  Unions  contemplated. 

612.  Did  it  embrace  the  encouragement  of  sculpture,  of  bronze  casting,  of 
modelling,  of  carving  in  wood,  and  other  departments  of  art  as  well  as  paint- 
ing ? — ^Not  at  first ;  the  first  object  was  the  purchase  of  pictures  and  of  statues ; 
afterwards  we  did  embrace  these  objects  by  offering  premiums  to  those  who* 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  lithography,  in  line  engraving,  in  mezzotinto, 
in  modelling,  and  in  wood  engraving.  We  offered  premiums  totally  distinct 
from  the  object  of  purchasing  pictures,  or  distributing  engravings ;  we  gave 
prizes  for  the  best  efforts  in  these  different  things. 

613.  At  what  time  did  a  change  occur  in  the  institution? — I  think  in  the 
year  1842. 

614.  Mr.  JEwart.]  Are  the  terms  of  the  formation  of  the  society  such  as  to 
enable  you  to  enlarge  your  patronage  of  the  arts  according  to  the  exigency  of 
the  times  ? — Quite  so ;  everything  depends  upon  the  resolution  of  the  general 
committee ;  this  general  committee  can  be  attended  by  all  the  subscribers. 
In  cases  of  any  difficulty  we  resort  to  the  general  mass  of  subscribers,  but  the 
general  affairs  of  the  body  are  conducted  by  the  committee  at  large. 

615.  Chairman.']  You  stated  that  the  principal  object  of  the  Art  Union  was 
the  encouragement  of  high  art  ? — ^Yes. 

616.  In  what  way  did  you  propose  to  encourage  high  art  as  the  principal 
object  of  your  institution  r — First,  by  our  mode  of  selection  ;  by  selecting 
paintings  whose  merit  in  the  eyes  of  the  committee  of  selection  seemed  to 
consist  in  either  the  advance  or  the  attempt  at  perfection  in  high  art. 

6 1 7.  Did  you  give  prizes  for  designs  as  well  as  for  painting  ? — No ;  we  consider 
the  purchase  of  pictures,  whose  merit  indicated  the  advance  of  the  artist,  was 
quite  a  sufficient  encouragement;  or  to  make  myself  understood,  an  artist, 
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George  Cash,  Esq.  whose  work  shows  a  decided  improvement  or  advance  towards  high  art  this 

year,  beyond  that  which  he  displayed  in  former  years,  is  sure  to  get  his  works 

14  June  1844.     purchased  by  us  ajt  an  advanced  price,  holding  always  in  coutemplation  the 
eflFort  made  by  the  artist  towards  high  art. 

618.  Am  I  to  understand  from  you  that  the  committee,  or  the  body  of  sub- 
scribers, purchased  frcmi  the  same  artist  paiutiDgs  in  successive  years,  regu- 
lating their  purchases  by  the  improvement  which  the  artist  made,  without 
reference  to  other  productions  which  might  have  appeared  at  the  several  exhi- 
bitions ? — Not  exactly  in  that  way ;  but  we  have  quite  latitude  enough  not  only 
to  purchase  any  pictures  of  decided  merit  suggested,  without  competition  I  may- 
say,  or  without  regarding  the  advance  made  by  the  artist ;  we  have  quite  wide 
field  enough,  not  cmly  to  purchase  those  pictures  possessing  any  decided  degree 
of  merit,  but  also  to  encourage  the  progress  of  a  young  artist  in  advance  to 
high  art. 

619.  What  course  do  you  take  to  encourage  a  young  artist  r^ — By  purchasing 
his  pictures, 

620.  In  the  latter  changes  which  you  have  made  in  the  institution,  I  think  you 
stated  you  had  given  prizes  for  successful  efforts  in  different  departments  oi 
art? — ^Yes. 

621.  What  course  do  you  adopt  in  giving  these  prizes ;  is  the  choiee  left  ta 
tbe  discretion  of  the  conunittee^  or  is  there  a  genersd  competition  of  artists,  the 
successful  candidate  being  determined  by  the  decision  of  the  members  at  large 
of  the  institution  ? — No,  it  lies  with  the  committee  of  selection. 

622.  Who  first  invite  a  competition  ? — ^Yes. 

623.  Is  the  exhibition  of  paintings  annual  ? — -Annual. 

624.  Will  you  state  to  the  Ck)mmittee  what  is  the  constitution  of  the  Art 
Union  of  Dublin  ? — ^The  general  committee  consists  of  63  members. 

625.  How  are  they  chosen  ? — They  are  chosen  by  ballot,  by  voting  of  the 
subscribers. 

626.  Are  the  same  persons  elected  every  year,  or  is  there  a  certain  number 
that  go  out  and  others  chosen  to  replace  them  ? — I  mnnot  charge  my  memorj 
with  respect  to  the  general  committee,  but  there  are  a  certain  number  go 
out  at  stated  times. 

627.  At  what  period  do  they  go  out  ? — At  the  end  of  three  years. 

628.  And  their  places  are  filled  up  by  the  election  of  the  subscribers  at  large  ? 
—Yes- 

629.  Is  that  pursuant  to  the  original  prospectus  ? — It  is  the  original  law  of 
the  society. 

630.  Can  you  furnish  the  Conmiittee  with  a  copy  of  that  prospectus? — 
I  have  vmtten  to  Dublin  for  it,  and  I  think  I  can  furnish  it  at  some  fiiture  pmod. 

631.  What  is  the  mode  in  which  the  committee  of  63  exercise  their  functions  ? 
— ^Tliey  meet,  I  think  it  is  upon  the  first  and  the  last  Friday  in  every  month ; 
from  the  general  committee  of  6i3  there  is  formed  a  committee  of  selection^ 
amounting  to  21  members;  this  committee  of  selection  meet  twice  a  week 
during  the  time  the  ^diibitions  are  open  in  Dublin,  for  ^nce  the  institution  of 
the  Art  Union  there  are  two  exhibitions  in  Dublin ;  one  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy,  and  the  other  the  Exhibition  of  the  Irish  Artists,  confined  to  Irish 
artists  merely  who  are  residents ;  the  duty  of  the  comniittee  of  selection  is 
to  visit  these  exhibitions,  and  select  the  pictures,  without  regard  to  what  part 
of  the  empire  the  artists  belong  to  and  without  chstinction  of  residence.  The 
committee  of  selection  proceed  to  note  down  and  to  decide  upon  such  pictures 
as  they  imagine  carry  with  them  the  principles  of  high  art ;  and  before  these 
pictures  can  be  purchased  it  must  be  decided  to  be  a  good  picture  by  a  vote  of 
the  select  committeie^  12  of  which,  I  think,  foi3:n  the  quorum,  and  the  majority 
govern  the  committee  in  the  purchase  of  the  pictures ;  and  to  prevent  the  pos* 
sibiiity  of  any  connivance,  or,  undue  favour,  or  application  from  artists,  there 
is  a  declaration  read  at  every  meeting,  by  which  the  members  are  bound  in 
honour  not  to  disclose  out  of  doors  what  passes  during  the  conference.  We 
select  vdthout  any  reference  to  country,  or  residence,  the  best  pictures,  in  our 
opinion.  I  should  perhaps  observe  that  no  professional  artist  can  be  a  member 
of  the  select  committee. 

632.  Does  the  committee  limit  itself  to  any  specific  sum  in  its  selection  of 
paintings  ? — They  do  not ;  as  far  as  their  funds  go,  they  give  a  price  as  near  to 
the  artist's  demand  and  the  merit  of  the  picture  as  they  cau. 
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633.  Is  the  whole  of  the  sum  contributed  by  the  subscribers  applied  to  the  George  Cash,  £»%. 
purchase  of  paintings  ?— No,  only  a  portion  of  it,  probably  about  one-half ;  the      ■*"    '^  ' ' 
engraving,  for  which  they  are  in  advance,  takes  a  considerable  sum.  >4  Jwm»  J644- 

634.  Is  the  choice  of  the  engraver  and  the  subject  of  the  engraving  left 
also  to  the  committee  of  selection? — Tlie  choice  of  the  picture  to  be  engraved 
is  left  to  the  committee,  and  the  choice  of  the  engraver,  as  far  as  is  consistent 
with  the  approbation  of  the  owner  of  the  picture  to  be  engraved,  and  also  the 
consent  and  approbation  erf  the  arti^,. 

635.  When  a  painting  is  purchasec^  is  it  not  understood  by  the  society  that 
it  has  free  liberty  to  engrave  it  without  any  further  permission  ? — Certainly, 
when  the  picture  is  purchased. 

636.  From  what  paintings  do  you  generally  select  the  subjects  for  engraving  ? 
**-Fr(Hn  Irish  artists ;  it  is  the  sole  exception  we  make ;  we  purchase  the  paint- 
ings of  all  indiscriminately,  but  the  engraving  must  be  from  the  picture  of  ah 
Irish  artist. 

637.  That  is,  of  a  living  Irish  artist  ? — ^Yes. 

638.  You  stated  to  the  Committee,  that  the  chief  object  of  the  society  was 
the  encouragement  of  high  art ;  may  it  not  occur  that  the  exhibition  for  any 
particular  year  may  furnish  no  examples  of  high  art,  or  of  that  school  or  de- 
partment of  art  which  would  be  worth  encouraging  for  the  benefit  of  art 
generally  ? — It  has  been  the  case. 

639.  In  that  instance,  how  have  you  acted  ? — We  then  applied  to  the  Irish- 
men who  have  been  placed  high  in  art,  such  as  Mr.  MacUse,  Mr.  Rothwell,  Mr. 
Mulready,  and  Sir  Martin  Shee*  I  mention  them  nearly  in  the  order  in  which 
we  applied  to  them. 

640.  You  confine  yourself,  then,  to  engravings  from  living  arti^s  ? — Yes. 

641.  Why  do  you  adopt  that  course,  when  the  object  is  the  encouragement 
of  high  art ;  do  you  suppose  that  modem  artists  furnish  you  with  examples 
sufficiently  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  advancing  high  art? — ^It  is  the  only 
honour  in  our  power  to  bestow  upon  those  of  our  countrymen  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  art,  and  we  do  it  not  only  out  of  regard  for  the 
honour  they  have  conferred  upon  art  and  their  country,  but  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  such  other  artists  as  may  come  forward  and  show  themselves  worthy 
of  a  shnilar  honour. 

642.  Do  vou  confine  your  engravings  to  subjects  taken  from  oil  paintings  ? 
—No. 

643.  Are  there  ^y  instances  to  the  contrary? — ^Yes,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Burton's  water-colour  pictures.  The  first  picture  we  engraved,  the  subject  was 
*^  The  Blind  Girl  at  the  Holy  Well,"  and  so  favourably  was  it  received  by  our 
subscribers  and  the  public,  that  for  what  cost  the  subscriber  but  one  guinea  for 
his  subscription  to  the  Art  Union,  I  have  known  five  guineas  offered  and  refused-; 
that  fe,  for  a  copy  of  that  engraving  of  "  The  BUnd  Girl  at  the  Holy  Well." 

644.  Do  you  confine  the  impressions  of  the  engraving  to  the  members  of  the 
Art  Union  ?— Entirely. 

645.  How  comes  it,  then,  that  some  portion  of  these  impressions  have  found 
then:  way  into  the  market  ?— Subscribers  may  dispose  of  them,  or  in  case  of  death 
they  may  come  into  the  market ;  we  have  destroyed  the  plate  from  which  the 
impressions  were  taken,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ^semination  of  bad  and  im- 
perfect impressions  of  the  plate. 

646.  What  number  of  impressions  have  you  taken  ?— Exactly  the  number  of 
the  subscribers. 

647.  During  that  year  ? — During  that  year. 

648.  What  number  was  that  ? — I  should  say  about  1,236. 

649.  Have  you  applied  the  electrotjrpe,  for  the  purpose  of  multiplying  the 
engravings  ? — We  have. 

650.  In  what  cases  ? — ^As  yet  we  only  hold  it  out.  The  committee  have  had 
some  experiments  made  themselves,  and  are  very  strongly  confirmed  in  the 
opinion,  by  all  the  information  they  have  received  elsewhere,  that  by  the  time 
their  third  year's  plate  is  ready,  this  important  invention  in  chemical  science 
will  be  made  fully  available  for  the  purpose  of  giving  first-rate  impressions  to 
all  their  members.  On  the  ground  of  this  anticipation,  they  are  engraving, 
and  intend  in  future  to  engrave,  only  on  copper, — a  very  material  saving  both 
of  time  and  expense  ;  and  also  a  great  advantage  in  the  procuring  of  a  leading 
artist,  as  well  as  securing  a  sweeter  and  finer  tone  to  the  work  itself. 
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George  Cash,  Esq.       65 1 .  It  appears  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  of  selection  that  the 
■  electrotype  gives  the  impressions  as  pure  as  the  original  plate  ? — So  it  would 

14  June  1844.     appear. 

652.  You  cannot  speak,  from  your  own  experience,  whether  that  be  the  case  ? 
— ^Except  from  what  I  have  heard ;  I  have  heard  Mr.  Doo  and  Mr.  Robinson 
have  given  opinions  favourable. 

653.  Have  no  objections  been  made,  on  the  part  of  the  subscribers,  to  the 
carrying  into  execution  that  intention  r — None  whatever. 

654.  There  was  no  engraving  proposed  to  be  executed  in  this  manner ;  to 
any  of  the  engravings  already  executed,  have  you  applied  the  electrotype  pro- 
cess ? — Not  within  my  own  recollection. 

655.  Mr.  R.  Colbome.]  I  understand  the  pictures  which  are  given  as  prizes^ 
are  entirely  chosen  by  the  committee  of  selection  ? — ^Entirely. 

656.  Do  you  never  find  any  complaint  about  that  ? — ^We  do  not  find  any 
complaint  from  the  subscribers.  * 

657.  You  are  aware  that  in  the  London  Art  Union  they  have  a  different  plan  ? 
— I  am. 

658.  Have  you  ever  had  any  application  made  to  put  it  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing?— No  ;  there  have  been  representations  in  the  newspapers,  stating  it  would 
be  desirable ;  but  the  general  feeling  in  Dublin  is,  that  we  are  not  far  enough 
advanced  for  the  subscribers  to  be  allowed  to  choose  their  own  pictures.  If 
they  were  allowed  to  choose,  they  would  take  that  which  more  resembled  nature, 
such  as  a  broom,  or  household  utensils,  rather  than  a  painting  where  high  art 
was  introduced 

659.  Chairman.^  There  was  no  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  subscribers  ? — 
None  whatever. 

660.  Nor  any  imputation  thrown  upon  the  correctness  of  the  decision  of  the 
committee  of  selection  ? — I  have  known  artists  grumble  a  little  when  their  pic- 
tures have  not  been  bought,  but  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  general  com- 
plaint. 

661.  This  dissatisfaction  has  been  principally  confined  to  artists,  whose  paint- 
ings have  not  been  chosen  r — Precisely. 

662.  The  committee  have  not  at  any  time  been  accused  of  undue  preference 
of  a  particular  style  of  art,  or  of  particular  artists  ? — I  would  not  say  they  have 
not  been  ;  but  I  should  say,  if  they  have  been  so  accused,  it  was  without  cause, 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover. 

663.  Is  there  any  risk,  in  your  opinion,  that  by  the  adoption  of  the  course 
you  have  specified,  the  prize-owner  may  be  required  to  take  a  painting  which 
is  not  congenial  to  his  taste  and  incUnation ;  for  instance,  a  subscriber  may 
wish  to  have  a  portrait,  and  he  may  be  forced  to  take  a  landscape,  and  vice 
versd ;  has  that  struck  you  as  an  objection  ? — It  certainly  has  one  disadvantage 
apparently  lying  on  the  surface ;  but  a  greater  advantage  attends  our  plan, 
which  is  this,  that  the  best  pictures  are  sure  to  be  purchased.  If  you  leave 
it  to  any  subscriber  placed  on  the  public  list,  the  argument  is  that  it  would 
not  always  follow  that  the  best  pictures  would  be  purchased ;  I  should  say  quite 
the  contrary. 

664.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  risk  of  favouritism  arising  from  the  present 
organization  ? — I  should  say  not  in  the  committee. 

665.  Is  the  committee  permanent  ? — It  is  appointed  every  three  years. 

666.  Has  it  changed  its  constitution  much  during  your  acquaintance  with 
it  r — A  certain  number  go  out  every  year. 

667.  Are  they  required  by  the  laws  of  the  society  to  retire  r — They  are. 

668.  Can  they  be  re-elected  immediately  ? — ^Yes. 

669.  What  has  been  the  result  of  this  arrangement ;  has  there  been  a  prac- 
tical change  in  the  constitution  of  the  committee  of  selection  ? — ^Yes. 

670.  The  same  members  have  not  been  continued  for  any  longer  period  r — 
They  cannot  continue  for  a  longer  period  than  three  years. 

671 .  Is  a  member  permitted  to  be  re-elected  immediately  on  his  retiring  ? — 
No ;  the  rule  is  this ;  the  committee  select  from  the  general  committee.  Now 
we  will  suppose  that  six  go  out,  then  these  are  replaced  from  the  general  com- 
mittee, therefore  they  could  not  be  re-elected. 

672.  Who 
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672.  Who  replaces  them  ? — ^They  are  replaced  by  the  committee  of  selection.    George  Casky  Esq^ 

673.  The  committee  of  selection  have  the  power  of  filling  up  the  vacancies  ■   ■ 

at  their  own  choice  ? — Yes,  from  the  general  committee.  14  June  1844. 

674.  Mr.  R.  Colbome.'}  Has  the  number  of  the  members  increased  much  r 
— Very  much ;  this  year  there  has  been  a  change  for  the  worse  in  consequence 
of  the  doubts  thrown  upon  the  legality  of  the  body. 

675.  At  what  time  did  you  first  have  those  doubts  about  it  ? — About  the 
commencement  of  May,  or  the  latter  end  of  April ;  it  was  the  commencement 
of  May. 

676.  Then  your  subscriptions  are  paid  up  for  this  year  ? — ^A  great  quantity 
of  money  is  paid  in ;  but  in  general  the  public  wait  for  the  exhibition,  in  order 
to  see  what  chance  they  have  of  getting  good  pictures  ;  and  unfortunately  the 
exhibition  in  Dublin,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  question  of  the  art  unions 
not  being  disposed  of,  is  not  nearly  equal  to  the  exhibition  of  last  year. 

677.  Chairman.']  Then  the  subscriptions  are  not  required  to  be  paid  until 
the  exhibition  has  opened  ? — No  ;  the  year  commences,  I  think,  on  the  30th  of 
June ;  the  subscription  lists  close  on  the  30th  of  June  in  each  year ;  and  so 
they  have  nearly  two  months,  during  which  the  exhibitions  are  open,  to  enable 
them  to  come  in  with  their  subscriptions. 

678.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  the  more  advisable  course  that  no  sub- 
'scriptions  should  be  received  after  a  certain  date  anterior  to  the  opening  of 
the  exhibition  ? — Certainly  not ;  I  would  not  advise  that  at  all.  We  close  the 
subscription  list  when  we  are  about  to  distribute  the  prizes. 

679.  Mr.  R.  Colbome.]  You  consider  the  number  of  subscribers  is  deter- 
mined by  the  merits  of  the  exhibition  ? — I  cannot  say  that,  because  a  great 
deal  might  depend  upon  the  merit  of  the  engraving.  But  the  principal  object 
is  the  chance  they  have  of  getting  fine  pictures ;  no  doubt  numbers  hold  back 
till  the  exhibition  is  opened. 

680.  Chairman.]  What  is  the  maximum  of  the  amount  you  are  at  liberty  to 
apply  to  the  purchase  of  a  picture  ? — ^There  is  no  maximum. 

681 .  You  might  apply  any  sum  ? — ^Any  sum. 

682.  It  is  therefore  at  the  discretion  of  the  general  committee  ? — Yes,  the 
instructions  they  may  choose  to  give  to  the  select  committee. 

683.  What  is  the  general  tendency  of  the  practice  of  the  committee ;  is  it  to 
purchase  few  paintings^  and  of  the  first  merit,  but  of  high  price ;  or  to  pur- 
chase a  great  number  of  creditable  paintings,  of  inferior  price  ? — ^We  take  the 
names,  and  select  the  best  picture,  as  we  think,  of  each  artist  first ;  one  picture 
of  each  artist,  because  an  artist  may  send  in  several  pictures ;  and  we  go 
round  the  room  selecting  what  we  tihink  best  of  each  artist.  We  give  the 
preference  to  Irish  artists  who  are  resident,  in  the  first  instance. 

684.  You  go  round,  and  select  the  best  picture,  first  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  circumstance  of  their  being  the  productions  of  Irish  artists  ? — Yes. 

685.  But  that  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  artists  being  of  equal  merit 
with  the  English  or  Scotch  ? — Yes. 

686.  Mr.  JR.  ColbomeJ]  Are  there  not  any  pictures  which  are  bought,  that 
have  been  ordered  on  commission  ;  do  the  committee  have  the  first  choice  of 
selection,  before  the  public  have  the  power  to  purchase  ? — Decidedly  not ;  so 
much  the  contrary,  that  last  year  there  were  several  pictures  bought,  and  the 
year  before,  by  persons  not  connected  with  the  Art  Union.  I  think  that  never 
happened  before  the  establishment  of  the  Art  Union. 

687.  Do  you  consider  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  private  patronage  ? 
— Decidedly ;  taste  is  more  generally  directed  into  that  channel  now. 

688.  Chairman.]  Do  you  select  the  engraver  also  fi:om  Irish  artists  ? — No, 
we  select  the  best  we  can  get. 

689.  Why,  in  one  instance,  do  you  confine  yourselves  to  Irish  artists,  end 
not  in  the  other ;  is  not  the  one  case  equally  important  with  the  other  ?— It 
is ;  but  we  have  no  Irish  engravers  equal  to  the  names  of  the  engravers  in 
London.  In  fact,  there  is  no  gentleman  in  possession  of  a  fine  picture  who 
would  lend  it  to  be  engraved  by  a  second  or  third-rate  engraver.  If  the 
Committee  will  allow  me,  I  will  state  what  took  place  with  reference  to  the 
last  picture. 
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Mercuriiy  19*  die  Junii^  1844. 


MEMBERS    PRESENT. 


Viscount  Ada  re. 
Sir  William  Clay. 
Mr.  Ridley  Colfiome, 
Mr.  Escott. 


Mr.  Ewart. 
Mr.  M*Geachy. 
Mr.  Baring  Wall- 
Mr.  Thomas  Wyse. 


THOMAS  WYSE,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 


George  Cash,  Esq.  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

George  Cash,  Esq,      690.  Chairman.]  YOU  Stated  ill  a  former  pftrt  of  your  evidence  that  the 

subjects  for  engraving  were  not  only  selected  from  Irish  artists,  but  from  livii^ 

39  June  1844.     Irish  artists ;  are  there  any  exceptions,  within  your  recollection,  to  that  rule  ? 
—Yes. 

69 1 .  What  are  they  ? — ^The  committee  had  it  in  contemplation  upon  one  occa- 
sion to  make  a  selection  from  the  works  of  Barry,  our  countryman,  from  those 
pictures  which  he  painted  at  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the  Adelphi,  there  being  ne 
rule  or  regulation  of  our  society  against  making  a  selection  from  worl^  of 
deceased  Irish  artists  for  engraving. 

692.  Mr.  Ewart.]  But  it  is  limited  to  Irish  artists  f^— Yes,  the  works  to  be 
engraved  frt)m. 

693.  Those  are  the  paintings  which  Johnson  and  Burke  so  much  admired  ? 
—Yes. 

694.  Chairman.^  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  committee  of  selection  that  high 
art  is  better  encouraged  by  confining  the  selection  of  subjects  for  engraving  to 
the  works  of  Irish  artists,  or  extending  their  choice  to  the  productions  of  the 
artists  of  the  United  Kingdom  generally? — 1  am  of  opinion  that,  for  the 
furtherance  of  art,  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  extend  it  generally ;  but  in 
the  situation  in  which  the  committee  is  placed  with  reference  to  national 
feeling  upon  the  subject  of  Irish  Art  Unions,  I  think  it  would  make  us  exces- 
sively unpopulso*  just  at  the  outset ;  but  there  is  no  rule  or  regulation  by 
whidi  we  are  precluded  from  seeking  assistance  from  every  quarter  we  can, 
by  which  we  can  derive  any  aid  in  the  furtherance  of  high  art. 

6g5.  Mr.  Escott.']  With  whom  would  it  make  you  unpopular  r — ^With  our 
subscribers,  for  whom  we  provide. 

696.  Chairman.'}  Then  you  are  compelled  to  adopt  a  course  not  so  favour- 
able to  high  art  as  you  otli^rwise  would  be  disposed  to  do,  from  the  aj^rehen- 
sion  that  you  would  not  meet  due  encouragement  from  the  Irish  pubUc  ? — I 
should  beg  it  to  be  understood  that  I  give  my  own  opinion  only  upon  this  sul^- 
ject :  in  die  committee  of  the  Art  Union  there  may  be  opinions,  of  course, 
quite  opposite  to  mine.  I  give  it  only  as  my  own  opinion,  that  we  ought  to 
setk  in  every  quarter  we  can  for  what  would  tend  to  the  encouragement  of 
high  art. 

697.  You  stated  in  a  former  part  of  your  evidence  that  the  art  of  ^igraving 
was  not  in  a  very  high  state  of  perfection  in  Ireland  ? — ^Yes. 

698.  Do  you  extend  that  observation  to  other  branches  of  the  arts  ? — Yes  ; 
but  with  this  restriction,  they  are  not  so  much  in  their  infancy  as  the  art  of 
engraving,  I  particularly  allude  to  our  artists  in  sculpture ;  I  think  they  have 
made  considerable  progress,  and  particularly  since  the  formation  of  the  Art 
Union. 

699.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  introduction  of  works  of  a  superior  class 
into  Ireland,  from  the  works  of  the  artists  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  even  of 

foreign 
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foreign  artists,  would  not  tend  more  to  the  improvement  of  art  than  the  pur-   Ge^ge  Ca^^i,  Ejs^^ 

chase  of  works  of  inferior  merit,  of  Irish  artists  ? — Certainly ;  we  do  everything 

we  can  to  encourage  pictures  to  he  sent  to  Dublin,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Art     ^9  ^^^  ^^*- 
Union. 

700.  And  that  country  derives  improvement  from  having  different  styles 
submitted  to  its  attenticm  f — Unquestionably. 

701 .  Would  it  not  b€^  the  same  ce^  in  en^aving  as  in  painting  ?— No  doubt 
of  it. 

702.  Have  you  not  reason  to  apprehend  that  if  you  continue  the  course 
which  you  have  adopted,  you  will  keep  Irish  art  in  the  same  state  of  mediocrity 
in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  ?— I  believe  I  stated  to  the  Committee,  upon  my  last 
^Kamination,  that  we  had  no  restriction  whatever^  as  to  nation,  in  the  purchase 
erf  pictures  5  we  care  not  who  the  artist  is,  provided  the  picture  is  a  good  one^ 
and  in  our  opinion  calculated  to  advance  the  purposes  of  high  axi;  that 
always  claims  our  preference.  It  is  (mly  with  respect  to  pictures  select^  for 
our  engravings  that  we  are  restricted  to  the  works  of  Irish  artists. 

703.  Does  the  admission  of  paintings  from  othear  parts  of  the  empire  subject 
you  to  unpopularity? — ^There  is  a  little  jealousy  perhaps  with  the  resident 
artists,  but  not  with  the  public. 

704.  Why  should  the  selection  of  subjects  from  the  works  of  the  artists 
generally  of  the  empire,  for  engraving,  subject  you  to  unpopularity  ? — I  do  not 
say  it  would,  but  we  apprehend  it  would* 

705.  Do  you  think  that  apprehension  well  grounded  ?T--In  the  commence- 
ment of  our  institution  I  fear  it  is ;  but,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  the 
greatest  difficulty  imposed  upon  our  committee,  is  the  selection  of  a^  pictures 
from  which  the  engraving  for  the  ensuing  year  is  to  be  made» 

706.  Mr,  B,  Wall.']  Why  so  ? — For  tWs  reason :  abstracted  from  the  mere 
idea  of  colour  in  a  picture,  you  must  form  some  conception  of  what  the  effeel 
of  it  would  be  in  an  engraving ;  the  chiaro  scuro  is  to  be  preserved.  When  aU 
the  influence  of  colour,  and  perspective  dependant  upon  coloar,  is  to  be  reduced 
to  mere  lines  in  an  engraving,  great  difficulty  exists  with  respect  to  its  effect. 

707.  WiU  you  state  who  the  principal  Iriah  engravers  are  ? — In  Dublin  ? 

708.  Generally  in  Ireland? — We  have  none  of  egmineiM^;  there  is  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Kirkwood, 

709.  Do  you  not  think,  under  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  much  better  to 
confine  the  Dublin  Art  Union  to  giving  pictures  rather  than  engravings  as 
prizes  ? — Cwtainly  not  j  our  engravings  are  a  great  cause  of  the  prosperity  of 
our  society. 

710.  By  the  prosperity  of  your  society,  you  mean  the  number  of  subscribers 
which  you  possess  ?— Yes,  and  from  the  care  the  committee  take  in  the  selection 
of  subjects  such  as  would  tend  to  cultivate  and  improve  the  taste  of  the 
remotest  district  to  which  the  engraviag  in  Ireland  might  travel. 

711.  Now  if  such  a  regulation  as  I  have  hinted  at  were  adopted  by  the  Irish 
Art  Union,  in  the  event  of  its  lessening  the  number  of  subscribers,  would  there 
be  a  better  class  of  subscribers,  men  of  more  acknowledged  taste ;  and  is  not  the 
chief  object  of  art  unions  rather  to  advance  the  art  of  engraving  than  to  obtain 
the  greatest  possible  sum  of  money  ? — Certainly ;  all  considerations  are  minor 
ones  in  comparison  with  the  cultivation  of  the  public  taste ;  that  is  our  high 
and  great  object. 

712.  Referring  to  the  answer  which  you  gave  to  a  question  put  to  you  on 
your  last  examination  (No.  651),  I  see  your  impression  is,  that  the  electrotype 
gives  the  impression  as  pure  as  the  original  plate  can  present  ?^ — Such  is  my 
impression. 

713.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you,  when  the  electrotype  is  applied,  must  it 
not  give  you  the  then  state  of  the  plate  ? — Certainly. 

714.  And  that  is  a  plate  from  which  often  700  or  800  impressions  have  been 
taken  ? — ^That  would  not  follow  ;  the  electrotype  might  be  applied  in  the  first 
instance,  before  a  single  impression  is  taken. 

715.  But  practically  that  is  not  the  case  ? — I  do  not  know  that. 

716.  The  electrotype  always  comes  into  use  when  the  plate  is  to  a  certain 
extent  worn  out  ? — Xhat  depends  upon  the  conditions  made  with  the  engraver^ 
I  should  think ;  it  depends  in  fact  upon  the  arrangement  which  the  committee 
has  made  with  the  engraver ;  when  once  he  has  finished  the  plate  he  has  per- 
formed his  contract  with  the  committee,  and  it  is  no  longer  at  his  disposal. 

0.79.  G  4  7^7-  Are 
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George  Cash,  Esq.      717.  Are  you  aware  how  many  impressions  a  first-rate  engraver  would  con- 

sider  he  could  take  ofiF  of  a  superior  quality  from  one  plate  ? — It  depends  upon 

19  June  1844.  whether  the  plate  is  in  line  or  me;^zotinto;  I  think  if  it  be  in  line,  probably 
about  1,000  impressions,  but  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty,  I  beg  to  mention  to 
the  Committee  I  have  not  given  my  attention  much  to  the  point  of  engraving. 

718.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  whether  in  Dublin  the  engravings  that 
have  been  distributed  by  the  Art  Union  have  ever  to  your  knowledge  been  in 
the  market? — ^They  have. 

719.  Are  they  sold  at  a  much  lower  price  than  the  price  at  which  they  were 
valued  by  the  Art  Union  ? — No,  quite  the  contrary. 

720.  Have  you  known  instances  of  prints  fetching  more,  after  they  had 
been  disposed  of  by  the  subscribers  to  the  Art  Union,  than  the  price  at  which 
they  were  valued  by  the  Art  Union  ? — ^Yes ;  I  mentioned  an  instance  in  my  last 
examination  of  the  print  of  the  Blind  Girl  at  the  Holy  Well,  by  Mr.  Burton ; 
that  cost  the  subscriber  but  a  guinea,  and  I  have  known  five  guineas  refused 
for  it ;  the  impressions  that  appear  in  the  market  are  very  scarce ;  the  original 
plate  we  destroyed,  after  we  had  taken  off  the  number  that  was  sufficient  for 
our  subscribers. 

721.  And  was  that  print  that  you  now  refer  to  engraved  by  an  inferior  artist? 
— No ;  it  was  engraved  by  Mr.  Ryall,  of  London ;  we  never  employ  an  inferior 
artist  to  engrave  a  plate. 

722.  Can  you  state  to  me  who  the  Gipsy  Girl,  by  Maclise,  is  engraved  by  ? — 
I  think  by  Mr.  Bacon. 

723.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  proceed  with  your  observations  upon  the 
subject  of  what  took  place  with  reference  to  the  last  picture  that  was  engraved? 
— Mr.  Mulready  was  kind  enough  to  place  at  our  disposal  a  picture  of  his, 
provided  we  could  get  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  it,  and  we  applied  to  Mr. 
Sheepshanks ;  he  kindly  allowed  us  to  select  the  picture,  but  upon  the  condi- 
tion that  the  engraver  to  be  selected  by  the  committee  of  the  Irish  Art  Union 
should  be  of  the  highest  class  of  merit  that  we  could  obtain,  and  approved 
of  by  him.  We  finally  selected  Mr.  Charles  Fox  the  engraver,  as  the  one 
calculated  to  do  justice  to  the  exquisite  picture  of  Mr.  Mulready,  named, 
*^  The  Fight  Interrupted,"  which  we  had  selected  for  engraving.  It  has  always 
been  our  object  to  employ  an  engraver  of  great  eminence.  We  might  get  plates 
in  the  market  ready  for  our  purpose,  and  probably  we  might  employ  an  engraver 
who  would  carry  on  his  work  with  assistance. 

724.  I  see,  in  answers  649  and  650,  that  when  you  are  asked  the  question 
^^  Whether  you  have  applied  the  electrotype  for  the  purpose  of  multiplying 
engravings?"  You  say,  "We  have."  "In  what  cases?"  you  are  asked. 
You  answer,  "  As  yet  we  only  hold  it  out."  Do  you  then  consider  that  the 
electrotype  is  popular  with  the  public  r — I  cannot  quite  give  an  answer  to  that ; 
the  discovery  itself  is  ahnost  in  its  infancy. 

725.  Are  you  aware  that  the  chief  engravers  in  London  have  met  the  com* 
mittee  of  the  Art  Union,  and  protested  against  the  electrotype  ?— No,  I  am 
not. 

726.  You  have  stated  that  the  engravings  which  have  been  engraved  for  the 
Dublin  Art  Union,  fetch  a  higher  price  when  in  the  market  than  the  price- 
attached  to  them  by  the  Art  Union ;  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  whether  that 
may  not  be  in  consequence  of  the  electrotype  never  having  been  used  in 
Ireland  ? — I  cannot  say. 

727.  At  any  rate  you  have  no  experience  of  the  market  prices  of  engravings^ 
which  have  been  struck  off  by  the  electrotype  ? — I  have  not. 

728.  Mr.  Escott.']  Are  you  aware  of  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  Irish 
artists  on  the  merits  of  art  unions ;  artists  resident  in  Ireland  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

729.  Who  art  the  most  eminent  artists  now  in  Ireland;  just  mention  the* 
names  of  two  or  three  r — I  should  say  Mr.  Cregan,  the  President,  and  the  Messrs. 
Mulvany. 

730.  Are  there  any  others  that  occur  to  you  r — ^The  academicians  and  asso- 
ciates of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  rank  all  very  high. 

731.  Will  you  mention  the  names  of  some  of  them  ? — Messrs.  Mulvany,  Mr. 
•      Kendrick,  Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Rothwell,  &c. 

732.  Are  you  aware  that  the  question  of  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of 
art  unions  to  art  has  been  very  much  discussed  among  the  most  eminent  artist* 
in  Ireland  ?.— I  am. 
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733.  Are  you  aware  what  the  opinions  of  those  gentlemen  you  have  named   George  Cash,  Esq. 
are  upon  the  question  ? — I  am  not.  — 

734.  Have  you  ever  conversed  with  them  upon  the  subject? — Yes,  I  have      ^9  J""™®  *^44* 
with  some. 

735.  Which  of  them  ? — Mr.  Mulvany,  for  instance. 

736.  What  is  his  opinion  ? — His  opinion  was  favourable  to  the  formation  of 
the  Art  Union. 

737.  What  is  his  opinion  as  to  the  operation  of  the  Art  Union  ? — I  cannot 
tell ;  but  it  was  Mr.  Mulvany  who  mentioned  that,  previous  to  the  Art  Union, 
in  four  years,  during  the  exhibition  of  the  works  at  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy,  30  s.  only  was  expended  in  the  patronage  of  art ;  and  Mr.  Mulvany 
mentioned  that  at  the  time  the  Art  Union  was  formed  in  Dublin,  in  1840. 

738.  Chairman.]  Thirty  shillings  annually? — No,  30^.  was  the  entire  sum 
expended  in  the  four  years  preceding  the  formation  of  the  Art  Union. 

739.  Mr.  Escott.]  Are  you  aware  how  that  was  expended  ? — In  the  purchase 
of  some  water  colour  drawings. 

740.  Were  there  a  good  many  drawings  for  the  30  s.  ? — I  do  not  know  how 
many. 

741.  You  have  not  heard  either  of  these  persons  you  have  mentioned  express 
any  opinion  upon  the*  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  art  unions  ? — Most  decidedly 
upon  the  advantage  of  them. 

742.  Can  you  name  any  person  who  has  expressed  any  opinion  in  favour  of 
it  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  held  a  conversation  either  with  A.  B.  or  C.  upon  the 
merits  of  the  Art  Union,  but  I  have  heard  them  all  express  themselves  favourably 
of  it. 

743.  Altogether  ? — Altogether.  If  the  Committee  will  allow  me  to  mention 
one  feet  illustrative  of  the  advantage  gained  by  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy, 
I  shall  state  this  fact,  that  there  are  season  tickets  of  admission  to  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy,  and  40  was  the  utmost  number  that  was  ever  disposed  of 
by  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  in  any  season  previous  to  the  formation  of 
the  Art  Union,  and  last  year  the  RoysJ  Hibernian  Academy  sold  1,600  free 
season  tickets  of  admission. 

744.  Chairman.]  Admission  to  what  ? — To  the  exhibition.  Formerly  it  was 
but  40^  and  last  year  they  sold  1,600  season  tickets. 

745.  What  is  the  price  of  them  ?  Two  and  sixpence. 

746.  And  how  much  is  the  admission  ? — One  shilling. 

747.  How  long  does  the  exhibition  continue? — About  six  weeks  or  two 
months. 

748.  Mr.  Escott.]  Are  you  aware  what  their  opinions  now  are  with  reference 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Art  Union  ? — I  am  not. 

749.  When  you  stated  just  now  that  all  the  eminent  artists  whom  you  have 
named  were  favourable  to  the  Art  Union,  did  you  mean  they  had  been  favour- 
able to  the  formation  of  the  Art  Union  ? — ^Yes,  to  the  formation ;  and  since 
the  formation,  I  have  heard  them  express  opinions  very  favourable  to  it. 

750.  Has  that  been  recently  ?— No,  not  recently. 

751.  Were  those  favourable  opinions  expressed  only  a  little  while  after  the 
formation  of  the  Art  Union  ? — ^.About  that  time. 

752.  Was  it  before  they  had  had  sufficient  experience  of  the  Art  Union  to 
judge  of  its  operation  ? — It  would  appear  so. 

753.  Mr.  Ewart]  Are  there  any  eminent  Irish  artists  now  in  London  who 
could  give  evidence  to  this  Committee  ?— Yes;  I  met  one  yesterday,  but  he  has 
retired  from  the  profession ;  he  is  an  honorary  member. 

754.  Is  Mr.  Rothwell  in  London  ? — I  should  think  so. 

755.  Chairman.]  Is  he  a  resident  Irish  artist  ? — He  is  resident  in  London : 
Mr.  Maclise  is  entirely  resident  in  London. 

756.  Mr.  Ewart.]  What  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  effect  of  the  Art  Union 
in  Ireland,  as  far  as  you  have  been  able  to  collect  it  ? — That  of  exciting,  I 
should  say,  a  very  general  taste  with  respect  to  subjects  of  fine  art. 

757.  Is  the  general  opinion  in  Ireland  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  the 
Irish  Art  Unions  ? — ^I  should  say  quite  favourable. 

758.  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Irish  artists,  as  far  as  you  have  been  able  to 
collect  it,  favourable  ?— I  should  say  so. 
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^Gtarge  Cash,  Esq.      j^g^  Do  you,  in  the  exhibition  of  your  prizes,  show  the  highest  pictures  to 
'      the  public  ? — ^We  do. 
ig  June  1844.         ^.g^  Qn  what  tenns  r— They  are  admitted  gratuitously. 

761.  Without  an  order  from  a  member? — Yes,  without  an  order;  it  is  open 
to  the  public. 

762.  Do  you  consider  that  open  exhibition  has  produced  a  good  effect  upon 
the  public  ? — I  do,  decidedly. 

763.  Do  the  public  frequent  and  avail  themselves  of  that  exhibition? — 
They  do. 

764.  In  large  numbers  ? — In  large  numbers. 

765.  Mr.  Escott.']  When  you  say  the  general  opinion  in  Ireland  is  fevourable 
to  art  unions,  how  do  you  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  general  opinion  ? — By 
the  amount  of  our  subscriptions  increasing  every  year,  as  well  as  the  general 
opinion  expressed  by  the  public,  and  the  interest  they  take  in  the  exhibition 
and  the  pictures  of  liie  best  masters. 

766.  Chairman.]  I  think  you  stated  in  a  former  part  of  your  evidence,  that 
previous  to  the  Art  Union,  not  more  than  30*.  was  expended  in  the  patronage 
of  art  for  four  years  successively  r — I  did. 

767.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  any  statement  of  the  sums  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  works  of  art  at  each  of  the  annual  exhibitions,  in  the  successive 
years  from  that  period  to  the  present  ? — I  regret  I  cannot  give  that  information ; 
Mr.  Blacker  has  all  the  details,  and  he  will  be  before  the  Committee  shortly,  and 
can  give  it 

768.  Are  you  in  possession  of  any  details  which  would  enable  the  Committee 
to  judge  of  the  number  of  paintings  exhibited  at  each  of  the  annual  exhibitions^ 
from  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  the  Art  Union  ? — I  am  not. 

769.  I  think  you  stated  you  were  chairman  of  the  committee  of  fine  arts  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — I  was,  some  years  ago,  but  I  have  latterly  resigned 
my  situation. 

770.  Can  you  furnish  the  Committee  with  any  information  of  the  influence 
which  the  Art  Union  may  have  had  upon  the  school  of  fine  arts,  in  the  school 
of  the  Royal  DubUn  Society  ? — I  should  say  it  has  not  had  any. 

771.  Is  not  that  school  the  principal  school  for  the  encouragement  of  art  in 
Dublin  ? — For  the  instruction  of  the  juvenile  artist;  he  comes  there  almost  totally 
unprepared  as  an  artist,  and  he  receives  there  the  rudiments  of  his  art. 

772.  Is  there  a  greater  desire  of  cultivating  the  fine  arts  amongst  the  people 
of  Dublin  than  there  was  previous  to  the  Art  Union  being  established  r — ^There 
is  the  greatest  possible  difference ;  you  hear  it  ever3rwhere  the  topic  of  con- 
versation. 

773.  Is  there  a  greater  desire  to  cultivate  the  fine  arts  than  there  was  among 
the  artists  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  there  is,  certainly. 

774.  Can  you  state  the  grounds  upon  which  you  form  that  opinion  ? — Upon 
the  increased  number  of  pictures  which  are  sent  to  the  exhibition  by  resident 
Irish  artists. 

775.  How  does  that  affect  the  several  schools  which  are  open  for  instructiou 
in  art  ? — I  cannot  from  my  own  experience  answer  that,  inasmuch  as  for  the  last 
three  years  1  have  not  attended  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  fine  arts  of 
the  Dublin  Society ;  and  I  have  no  means,  therefore,  of  judging  of  the  increase 
in  their  schools. 

776.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Are  there  any  other  art  unions  besides  the  Dublin  Art 
Union  in  Ireland  ? — I  believe  there  is  one  at  Belfast 

777.  Viscoimt  Adore.]  Do  you  know  when  that  was  established? — I  bdieve 
last  year. 

778.  Chairman.']  What  are  the  exhibitions  of  the  fine  arts  which  take  place 
in  Dublin  annually  r — Since  the  formation  of  the  Irish  Art  Union  there  has 
been,  in  addition  to  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  another  exhibition  termed 
the  Society  of  Irish  Artists. 

779.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  society? — ^They  confine  their  pictures 
entirely  to  works  of  resident  Irish  artists. 

780.  In  what  state  is  that  society  at.  present? — ^I  should  say  it  is  not  very 
numerous. 

781.  Is  it  flourishing? — I  should  say  it  is  in  a  state  of  prosperity. 

782.  Mr. 
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782.  Mr.  IL  CMameJ]  Is  it  m  fiodety  among  tiianaelres,  4r  mtf  any  artist  <S»rge  CaA,  Biq^ 
seind  a  picture  there  ? — ^Any  resident  Insh  artist  may  send  %  picture  to  tint      — — — 
society.  iiJuoei844. 

783.  Chairman.l  Generally  spealdng^  you  would  say  tiie  fine  arts  are  not  in 
a  state  of  much  progress  or  improrement  in  Ireland? — I  should  say  tliey  were 
in  a  state  of  progress  untfl  tiiis  unfertnnafee  question  respecting  art  unions 
Bzose. 

784.  Upon  what  grounds  do  you  attribute  to  the  Art  Union  of  Dublin  BO  great 
an  influence  iqpon  1±Le  arts? — Upon  its  bemg  a  topic  taken  up  universally ;  it  is 
a  strong  position  upon  neutral  ground,  where  men  of  all  cfa^s^  of  all  politics 
and  re^on,  can  meet  and  diseuss  the  topic  of  fine  art. 

785.  Do  you  suppose  timt  such  a  state  of  tilings  could  not  exurt:  unless  an 
art  union  were  existing  in  Dublin  ? — Unless  something  very  like  it  were  existing 
it  would  not. 

786.  Would  not  the  ammal  exhibitkm  of  art  be  sufficient  to  produoe  that 
communication? — ^It  never  did. 

787.  When  Iri^  artists  reach  any  eminence,  do  they  not  generafly  leave 
Ireland? — ^Yes. 

788.  And  take  up  their  residence  eidier  in  London  or  on  theCSmirtaiiei]^? — ^In 
London  principally, 

789.  Would  not  that,  in  some  degree,  account  for  the  infericmty  of  Irish  resi- 
dent artists  ? — Certainly,  it  would. 

790.  Who  are  your  most  emin^it  sculptors? — ^Mr,  Kirk,  Mr.  Fairell,  Mr. 
Panormo,  and  various  cdJ[i^r6,  whose  names  I  do  not  reoc^ct 

791.  They  are  all  resident? — ^Yes. 

792.  Are  you  enabled  to  furnish  the  Committee  with  any  information  rela- 
tive to  the  encouragement  of  sculpture  in  Ireland? — ^Yes.  Mr.  Kirk  was 
recently  one  of  the  sculptors  chosen  by  Government  for  the  execution  of  a 
statue  for  a  national  puipose;  one  of  the  naval  statues.  Mr.  Farrell  has 
also  been  employed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  De  Grey,  to  execute  some 
works  which  his  ExceU^icy  stated,  at  the  Dublin  Society,  he  found  it  impos- 
^ble  to  procure  dsewhere,  whether  in  England  or  on  tl^  Contkient. 

793.  Mr.  B.  Wall.']  What  do  you  allude  to  ? — I  allude  principally  to  a  group 
of  boys  and  satyrs. 

794.  Was  tlit  in  marble  ? — ^Yes,  in  marble. 

795-  ^^U  you  continue  to  state  what  are  the  instances  of  encourag^nent  of 
sculpture  in  Ireland  ? — ^I  should  mention  among  others,  Mr.  Hogan's  fltatue 
of  Dr.  Doyle.  Tha*e  are,  however^  a  great  number  of  commissions  given  by 
various  individuals  to  scidptors  with  wMch  I  am  not  acquainted. 

796.  Mr.  Escott.']  What  profession  are  you  ? — ^I  was  at  the  Iriah  bar,  but 
I  have  not  practised  for  some  years. 

797.  How  long  have  you  peculiarly  turned  your  attention  to  subjects  con- 
nected with  art  r — I  should  say  3S  years ;  since  the  time  I  was  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
Mulready. 

798.  Have  you  painted  mudi  yourself? — ^A  good  deal  for  an  amateur. 

799.  Do  you  still  ? — I  do. 

800.  Chairman,^  In  what  class  of  painting  ? — Landscapes,  with  figures. 

801.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  young  artists  in  Dublin  practise  in  the  same 
manner  they  do  in  London? — ^I  fancy  so. 

802.  Do  they  draw  a  great  deal  from  life  ? — ^They  do.  At  the  Royal  Hiber- 
nian Academy  there  are  two  figures,  male  and  female  figures,  sitting  at  the 
proper  times. 

803.  There  are  constant  models  ? — ^Yes. 

804.  Are  they  encouw^ed  to  draw  from  tliem  in  preference  to  copying  from 
pictures  ? — Yes,  they  meet  with  every  encouragement  to  do  that. 

805.  Has  the  practice  of  drawing  from  life  increased  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Art  Union  ? — ^I  should  say  it  has  from  what  I  have  heard.  I  have  not 
myself  drawn  there  lately. 

806.  Mr.  Ewart^  Do  you  proceed  on  the  principle  of  endeavouring  to  en- 
courage the  higher  branches  of  art  in  the  selection  of  the  pictures  that  are  to 
be  engraved  ? — ^That  is  our  principal  object. 

807.  To  raise  the  public  mind  ? — ^To  rwse  the  public  mind  to  the  highest 
standard  to  which  it  possibly  can  be  raised. 
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George  Cash,  Esq.     8o8.  Chairman.]    Would  you  prefer  for  that  purpose  historic  subjects  to 
— — —      landscapes  ? — Certainly,  if  we  could  get  them. 

19  June  1844,        809,  Do  you  offer  prizes  for  the  execution  of  any  particular  subjects  ? — Not 
in  painting  or  drawing. 

810.  In  what  branches  then? — In  sculpture. 

811.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  prizes  you  offer? — We  offered  a  prize  for 
engraving  last  year  on  gem  or  hard  stone ;  that  was  gained  by  Mr.  Ross,  of 
Belfast^  by  his  fine  execution  of  the  Dying  lion  of  Switzerland. 

812.  Mr.  R.  Colbome.']  Were  there  many  competitors? — There  were  not. 

813.  Will  you  state  how  many? — ^I  cannot  say.  The  small  prize  of  5/ 
was  offered  for  the  modelling  in  clay  or  plaster,  and  it  called  forth  a  very 
charming  group,  executed  by  Mr.  Panormo^  for  his  composition  called 
"  The  Rescue.** 

814.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Is  he  an  Irishman? — He  was  educated  in  Ireland,  and 
sent  to  Italy,  at  the  expense  of  the  society,  and  is  now  master  of  the  School  of 
Sculpture  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  The  committee,  in  addition  to  their 
premium  of  5  /.,  given  to  Mr.  Panormo,  to  satisfy  the  general  desire  of  the 
members  to  obtain  copies  of  it,  distributed  50  casts,  in  addition  to  the  prizes  at 
the  last  distribution.  There  was  no  competition  for  cameo  engraving  on  shell, 
or  in  hard  stone,  or  models  in  wax. 

815.  Chairman.']  When  was  that  course  adopted  ? — Last  year. 
8  J  6.  For  the  first  time  ? — For  the  first  time. 

817.  How  was  it  received  by  the  subscribers  ? — ^They  seemed  to  approve  of  it 
very  much.  These  reports  are  all  moved  and  adopted  or  rejected ;  they  are 
moved  for  the  approbation  of  our  subscribers  at  the  conclusion  of  the  year's 
business. 

818.  Have  you  offered  prizes  for  works  in  bronze? — We  have  not,  but  we 
shall  do  so. 

819.  For  compositions  in  outline? — Not  as  yet,  but  I  hope  we  shall  do  so ; 
we  intend  to  do  so. 

820.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  reserve  a  fund  from  the  contri- 
butions or  subscriptions  for  that  purpose  ? — I  should  say  it  will  be  the  intention 
of  the  committee  to  do  so. 

821.  Have  you  in  any  instance  adopted  a  course,  which  I  understand  is  not 
unusual  among  the  foreign  art  unions,  of  making  presents  to  public  institutions 
of  works  of  art  purchased  by  the  Art  Union ;  has  that  course  been  adopted  in 
any  instance  within  your  knowledge  ? — I  think  we  have  made  a  present  to  the 
Dublin  Society  of  some  engravings.  They  have  granted  the  Art  Union  per- 
mission to  use  their  lecture-room  for  the  exhibition  and  afterwards  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  prizes. 

822.  You  have  not  extended  your  presents  beyond  these  few  engravings  ? — I 
should  say  not. 

823.  Tlien  you  have  not  adopted  the  arrangement  to  which  I  refer,  niunely, 
that  a  certain  sum  should  be  annually  reserved  for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art 
to  be  presented  to  some  public  institution  ? — No. 

824.  Who  are  in  general  the  persons  who  constitute  the  members  of  the 
society ;  from  what  class  are  they  taken  ?— I  hold  in  my  hand  a  list  of  the 
general  committee  and  the  select  committee. 

8 25.  I  am  not  asking  for  that ;  I  want  to  know  from  what  class  the  subscribers 
to  the  Art  Union  come  generally  ? — ^All  manner  of  persons,  and  all  distinctions 
of  persons. 

826.  Have  you  many  fit)m  the  higher  classes  ? — ^Yes. 

827.  Many  in  the  legal  department? — ^Yes,  a  great  many ;  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor was  among  the  first  to  subscribe. 

828.  Do  you  recollect  any  other  high  legal  authorities  who  are  members  of 
the  Art  Union  ? — The  Judges ;  Chief  Justice  Doherty,  Baron  Pennefather,  &c- 

829.  Mr.  Ewart.]  How  low  do  the  subscribers  go  in  the  society;  have  you 
many  persons  of  the  shop-keeping  class  ? — I  should  say  we  have,  but  I  cannot 
say  absolutely. 

830.  Mr.  Escott.]  Have  those  great  legal  characters  you  have  named  discon- 
tinued their  subscriptions  since  the  announcement  of  the  illegality  of  the 
institution  ?— The  first  notice  of  the  illegality  was  last  year. 
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831 .  How  did  you  receive  it  ? — ^There  was  no  official  notice  given,  but  there   George  Cash,  Emi. 
was  a  newspaper  controversy  about  the  legality  or  illegality  of  art  unions,  which      ■ 

threw  some  little  doubt  upon  our  proceedings ;  but  the  answer  of  the  Lord     19  J^^e  ^^44- 
Chancellor,  when  applied  to  for  his  subscription,  put  us  quite  at  rest, 

832.  Do  I  understand  you,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  applied  to  with 
direct  reference  to  the  le^dity  or  illegality  of  the  institution  ? — Certainly  not 
in  a  serious  way,  but  he  paid  his  subscription. 

833.  When  did  you  first  receive  any  formal  notice  of  the  illegality  of  the 
institution? — I  do  not  think  we  received  any  formal  notice  of  it.  We,  in 
common  with  other  art  unions,  were  aware  of  the  notification  from  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  to  the  London  Art  Union ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  there 
was  any  distinct  communication  to  us  or  not ;  if  there  was,  I  am  not  aware 
of  it. 

834.  In  consequence  of  your  being  aware  that  such  a  communication  had 
been  made  to  the  Art  Union  of  London,  did  you  take  any  steps  to  inform  your- 
selves as  to  the  legality  or  illegality  of  the  institution  f — No,  we  stopped  all 
proceedings. 

835.  Did  you  do  that  without  taking  any  opinion  on  the  question  ? — ^We  did. 

836.  As  I  understand  you,  you  have  had  no  legal  opinion,  pronouncing  your 
institution  to  be  illegal  r — Not  within  my  knowledge,  none  whatever, 

837.  As  you  have  been  yourself  a  member  of  the  learned  profession,  have 
you  examined  into  the  legality  of  the  matter  ? — I  have  not. 

838.  Have  you  conversed  with  any  eminent  lawyers  in  Dublin,  who  have 
examined  into  the  question  ? — I  have  not. 

839.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have  suspended  the  proceedings  of 
the  institution  without  any  formal  announcement  of  its  illegality,  and  without 
having  taken  any  advice  whatever  on  the  point  ? — ^We  considered  the  notifi- 
cation made  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Art  Union  of  London  quite 
sufficient  for  us. 

840.  Mr.  Ewart]  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  there  has  been  a  general 
suspension  of  art  unions  in  consequence  ? — I  should  say  so,  certainly. 

841.  ChairmanJ]  What  is  the  amount  of  funds  at  present  in  the  hands  of 
the  Art  Union? — I  really  cannot  answer  that  question;  because  there  are 
books  kept  at  various  places,  and  these  books  must  be  all  made  up,  to  enable 
me  to  answer  the  question ;  I  know  they  have  fallen  very  short  of  what  we 
expected. 

842.  Mr.  Escott]  When  are  the  subscriptions  due  ? — ^They  were  due  the 
latter  end  of  last  year. 

843.  ChcdrmanJ]  From  all  those  who  subscribed  during  the  last  year  sub- 
scriptions  were  due  at  the  period  you  mentioned  ? — During  the  latter  part  of 
last  year ;  only  after  the  30th  of  June.  Generally  speaking,  the  subscription 
list  is  closed  on  the  30th  of  June ;  for  that  is  the  day  for  the  distribution  of 
the  prizes,  and  then  subscriptions  are  forthcoming  for  the  ensuing  year. 

844.  At  what  period  ? — ^Aiter  the  30th  of  June  we  may  subscribe. 

845.  So  that  the  announcement  of  the  Treasury,  you  conceive,  had  a 
material  influence  on  the  subscriptions  for  the  present  year  ? — It  very  materially 
injured  them. 

846.  Have  the  artists  of  Dublin  complained  very  much  of  the  result  ? — I 
cannot  say  they  have  to  me ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  they  do  complain  of  it. 

847.  Have  you  been  informed  that  they  have  suffered  much  disappointment 
hy  the  circumstance  occurring  at  this  period  ? — Certainly ;  I  should  say  there 
is  a  general  disappointment. 
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Veneris,  2r  die  Junii,  1844. 


M£MBBRS   FRB8BNT. 


ViBCoatit  Adare. 
Sir  William  Clay, 
Mr.  Ridley  Coll>onie. 
Mr.  Escott. 


Mr.  Ewart. 
Sir  Charles  Lemoa. 
Mr.  Baring  Wall. 
Mr.  Wyse. 


THOMAS  WYSE,  Esq.  in  thb  Chair. 


Mr.  George  Miles  Mason,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

Ut:G.M.M(U(m.      848.  Chairman.^    YOU  are  connected  with  the  Royal   Birmingham  Art 
— — —       Union  ? — ^Yee. 
21  June  1844.         849.  In  what  relation  ? — I  am  the  secretary. 

850.  Have  you  been  long  in  that  situation  ?— Only  one  year :  I  commenced 
in  1843. 

851.  How  long  has  the  Birmingham  Art  Union  been  established? — It  was 
established  in  1837>  as  I  understand. 

852.  During  the  period  that  you  have  been  in  the  situation  of  secretary  of 
the  Birmingham  Axt  Union,  you  have  been  in  constant  attendance  on  the 
society  ? — ^Yes. 

853.  You  have  therefore  had  full  opportunity  of  judging  of  its  operations  r — 
Yes. 

854.  And  of  the  result  of  these  operations  ? — ^Yes. 

855.  A  paper  has  been  put  in  to  the  Committee,  entitled  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Art  Union ;  was  that  signed  by  you  ? 
—It  was. 

856.  Has  this  paper  received  the  approbation  of  the  majority  of  the  sub- 
scribers ? — Of  a  sub-committee  of  the  managing  committee.  A  sub-committee 
was  appointed  to  revise  and  to  recognise ;  and  it  was  so  recognised  by  that 
sub-committee,  before  it  was  furnished  to  this  Committee  and  signed  by  me. 

857.  This  paper  contains  a  statement  of  the  objects  and  results  and  pr^ent 
position  of  the  society  ? — It  does  so. 

858.  Are  you  disposed  to  add  anything,  in  the  way  of  information,  to  the 
statement  and  opinion  therein  given  ? — I  think  I  am  justified  to  add  to  it,  that 
unless  measures  should  be  taken  to  legitimate  the  Art  Union,  the  exhibition 
in  Birmingham  will  be  suspended.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  committee  who 
managed  the  exhibition  have  any  confidence  in  their  being  able  to  recover  the 
outlay  which  is  necessary  to  maintain  it,  unless  the  Art  Umon  be  established. 

859.  The  object  of  the  establishment  of  the  Art  Union  of  Birmingham  is  fiir 
the  encouragement  of  art  generally,  is  it  not  ? — ^Yes. 

860.  To  what  department  of  art  have  you  principally  addressed  your  atten- 
tion ? — Painting  in  oil  and  water  colours  has  generally  been  adopted  by  the 
artists  of  Birmingham ;  occasionally  a  piece  oi  sculpture  has  been  contributed. 
Tiiere  has  been,  generally,  one  by  Mr.  P.  HoUins,  a  genti^nan  of  Birmingham, 
and  other  sculptors  of  eminence. 

861.  Have  you  had  in  view  the  encouragement  especially  of  high  art? — ^It 
has  been  kept  in  view  as  far  as  it  could  consistently  with  the  funds  collected. 
But  if  it  had  been  exclusively  kept  in  view,  the  encouragement  of  provincial  art 
must  have  been  altogether  put  out  of  view,  inasmuch  as  tiiere  would  have  been 
no  encouragement  to  persons  aspiring  to  become  artists ;  therefore  the  sums  of 
money  have  generally  been  divided,  with  a  view  to  encourage  high  art,  as  far 
as  the  amount  would  admit,  and  aLso  to  encourage  persons  who  were  getting 
their  bread  by  art  and  aspiring  to  improvement  in  it. 

862.  You  are  aware  of  what  the  Committee  understand  by  high  art  ? — Such 
pieces  as  are  from  the  distinguished  and  most  approved  artists,  I  imagine ; 
either  metropolitan  or  country. 

863.  The 
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863.  The  Committee  understand  by  high  art,  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  Mr.  G*  M.  Mason. 

their  opinion^  historic  art,  in  contradistinction  to  landscape,  still  life,  and  the      

inferior  class  of  easel-painting  ? — ^Yes.  «i  J«ui«  1844. 

864.  You  hare  stated  to  the  Committee  that  the  reason  why  you  hare  not 
encouraged  that  branch  of  art,  in  proportion  to  the  encouragement  given  to 
other  branches,  has  been  with  a  view,  in  the  first  instance,  of  economising  the 
funds,  and,  secondly,  of  encouraging  the  inferior  classes  of  artists  ;  is  it  not  so  ? 
— The  attention  of  tiie  committee  has  been  principally  devoted  to  the  encou- 
ragement of  high  art,  as  far  as  the  amount  of  the  funds  would  admit ;  and 
perhaps,  in  some  instances,  even  further  than  prudence  would  allow,  in  refer- 
ence to  those  who  may  depend  for  an  existence  upon  art. 

865.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  society  that  they  ought  rather  to  encourage  the 
artist  who  is  in  distress,  without  reference  to  the  character  of  his  talent,  than 
to  encourage  art  generally? — No;  when  the  amounts  arrived  only  at  500/. 
or  600/.,  there  has  in  most  cases  been  a  100/.  prize  appointed,  and  perhaps, 
besides  that,  a  701.  and  a  50/.  prize,  and  then  the  prizes  have  ranged  from 
30  /.  and  20  /.;  and  some  few  of  10  /.  and  5  /.  have  been  appdnted,  in  order  to 
meet  the  expectations  of  persons  who  were  struggling  under  disadvantageous 
circumstances. 

866.  Do  you  conceive  that  plan  to  be  a  better  arrangement  than  if  you  were 
to  give  a  larger  sum  for  prizes,  but  fewer  prizes  ? — I  think  so,  because  I  do 
not  see  how  you  can  have  artists  of  great  genius  or  talent,  unless  you  encourage 
persons  in  the  lower  branches  of  art.  You  must  sustain  them  through  the 
lower  branches  of  art,  for  they  are  often  men  without  capital  in  the  beginning, 
and  must  be  supported. 

867.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  to  encourage  by  a  considerable 
prize  the  exertions  of  all  artists  to  the  production  of  works  of  high  art,  than 
by  the  application  of  small  sums  to  encourage  what  would  probably  be  nothing 
better  than  mediocrity  ? — In  the  metropolis  probably  that  plan  might  work  well ; 
but  the  provinces,  where  there  are  but  few  persons  aspiring  to  art,  and  but  few 
persons  that  have  attained  to  very  great  excellence  in  art,  I  should  say  must  be 
considered  rather  as  nurseries.  You  must  encourage  the  aspirant  before  you 
can  have  the  accomplished  artist. 

868.  Then,  practically  speaking,  your  efforts  have  been  more  directed  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  nurseries  for  art,  than  the  reward  of  persons  already 
eminent  in  art  generally  ? — No :  that  question  has  been  discussed  among  us, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  the  greatest  sums  of  money  have  gone  to  the  me- 
tropolitan artists  of  great  distinction,  persons  who  have  devoted  their  attention 
to  subjects  of  mythology,  or  of  history,  or  of  romance;  as  Mr.  M*Clise,  Mr.  Etty, 
axid  others  of  great  eminence  in  London. 

869.  I  think,  from  the  paper  that  has  been  furnished,  it  would  appear  that 
the  Birmingham  Art  Union  has  had  in  view,  in  a  great  degree,  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  applications  of  art  to  the  special  purposes  of  its  own  local  industry  ? 
— ^That  has  been  the  intention ;  but  it  is  prospective  only  at  present,  because 
the  funds  have  not  been  sufficient  to  award  premiums  at  present,  without 
abstracting  from  the  prizes  expected  by  the  contributors. 

870.  Then  the  encouragement  of  these  local  objects  has  not  yet  been  carried 
into  practice  ?—  I  have  in  my  pocket  a  printed  scheme  of  prizes  for  this  year, 
which  we  have  suspended  in  consequence  of  the  determination  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury.  It  is  the  only  one  I  possess,  and,  if  the  Committee  will  allpw 
m^,  I  will  hand  it  in. 

[The  Witness  handed  in  the  paper. 1 

871.  The  paper  you  have  handed  in  to  the  Committee  refers  to  the  prizes 
which  are  to  be  given  in  the  ensuing  year  ? — ^Yes. 

87a.  Has  this  prospectus  been  as  yet  made  public  ? — It  has  not. 

873.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  consulting  the  opinions  of  the  indus- 
trial portions  of  the  community  ? — I  have  not. 

874.  A  school,  under  the  direction  of  the  High  School  of  Art,  applicable  to 
manufactures,  has  been  established,  I  understand,  at  Birmingham  ?— Yes ; 
^  School  of  Design. 

875.  Have  you  been  in  communication  with  that  school  ? — ^No. 

0.79.  H  4  876.  Are 
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Mr.  G.  M.  Mason.      876.  Are  you  aware  that  many  of  the  objects  which  I  see  in  this  list  of  prizes, 

■  such  as  designs  of  lamps  or  candelabra^  models  in  clay  or  wax,  casts  in  plaster 

21  June  1844.     from  an  ori^nal  model  of  foliage,  &c.,   have  been  held  in  view  by  the  High 

School  of  Itesign  generally,  and  by  the  Provincial  schools  of  Design  r — ^I  am 

not  aware  of  that. 

877.  You  are,  therefore,  unacquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  the  School  of 
Design? — ^As  belonging  to  the  Art  Union,  I  am;  but  I  believe  I  saw  a  notice 
to  that  effect  in  a  late  report,  though  I  cannot  challenge  my  memory  with  par- 
ticulars. 

878.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  it  would  be  an  advisable  application  of  the 
funds  of  the  Art  Unioi;^  of  Birmingham,  to  make  use  of  them  as  far  as  possible 
in  co-operating  with  the  exertions  of  the  School  of  Design,  in  encouraging  the 
application  of  art  to  local  manufactures  ? — I  have  always  thought  so. 

879.  Are  you  in  the  possession  of  the  opinions  of  any  persons  of  eminence, 
either  in  the  artistic  or  industrial  line  at  Birmingham,  upon  the  same  subject  ? 
— It  is  a  general  opinion  that  premiums  granted  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Art 
Union  would  be  a  stimulus  to  artizans,  and  useful  if  the  subjects  should  be 
judiciously  chosen,  and  especially  if  proper  types  and  examples  could  be  fur- 
nished, accessible  to  the  public  gratuitously,  which  I  regret  to  say  is  not  the 
case  at  present. 

880.  Are  you  generally  acquainted  with  the  history  and  progress  of  art  in 
England ;  and,  as  far  as  circumstances  allow  you,  have  you  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  artists  ? — I  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  history  of  art,  and 
a  general  acquaintance  with  artists  in  Birmingham,  and  with  some  in  London. 

881.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  any  progress  has  been  exhibited  in  the 
application  of  art  to  manufactures  in  Birmingham,  within  these  few  years  ?-^I 
think  I  can  say  from  my  own  personal  recoUectionj  there  has.  I  remember 
some  years  ago  going  to  Birmingham  with  an  intention  to  select  grates ;  the 
designs  were  generally  geometrical,  in  straight  lines  and  flutes ;  and  recently  a 
very  elegant  scroll-work  has  been  very  generally  introduced,  with  a  good  deal 
of  taste. 

882.  Are  you  aware  of  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  on  the  Con- 
tinent, in  reference  to  the  application  of  art  to  manufactures  r^— I  am  not, 
except  through  the  medium  of  the  press. 

883.  Your  opinions  and  experience  of  art  are  confined  to  England,  and  pro- 
bably to  Birmingham  ? — ^Yes ;  my  experience  is  principally  confined  to  England 
though  I  have  carefully  examined  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  of  Florence,  and 
of  Bologna,  &c. 

884.  Have  any  considerable  improvements  been  observable  in  the  bronze 
works  that  have  come  under  your  observation,  in  the  Birmingham  manufac* 
tories  ? — I  was  through  Mr.  Collis'  works  the  other  day,  and  there  seems  a 
disposition  to  adopt  the  mythologies  of  the  ancients  in  the  designs  at  present 
carried  into  execution ;  which  gives  an  elegance  and  grace  to  them  which  did 
not  exist  in  the  designs  of  some  30  years  ago. 

885.  You  have  not  given  your  attention  minutely  to  the  subject,  so  as  to  be 
enabled  to  give  specific  information  to  the  Committee  upon  the  application  of 
art  in  any  one  of  those  respects  ? — No,  merely  generally,  and  from  general 
observation,  and  firom  conversations  I  have  had  with  artists  on  the  subject. 

886.  You  are  aware  that  the  value  of  an  article  of  bronze  or  any  other  manu- 
facture of  a  similar  description  is,  in  a  great  degree,  enhanced  by  the  application 
of  fine  taste  and  pure  art? — Yes.  The  pecuniary  value  is  in  relation  to  the 
classic  taste  exhibited  in  the  design,  and  the  skill  developed  in  its  elaboration. 

887.  You  think  that  an  increased  application  of  art  to  the  manufactures  of 
Birmingham  would  raise  the  value  of  the  manufactures  ? — Undoubtedly. 

888.  In  competition  with  foreigners? — So  much  so,  that  on  this  subject 
I  have  published  frequently  in  the  Birmingham  Gazette,  to  arouse  the  attention 
of  manufacturers  to  the  danger  they  incurred  from  continental  competition. 

889.  Would  it  not  be  a  judicious  application  of  the  funds  of  any  society  es- 
tablished for  the  encouragement  of  art,  to  increase  as  far  as  possible  and 
extend  this  application  of  art  to  manufactures  ? — Undoubtedly ;  it  has  always 
been  my  opinion  since  I  have  been  connected  with  the  subject. 

890.  And  in  Birmingham  particularly,  where  the  manufacture  of  bronze 
articles  forms  so  large  a  portion  of  the  industry  of  the  community,  it  would  be 

a  judicious 
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a  judicious  mode  of  employing  the  funds  of  the  Art  Union,  the  giving  prizes  for  ^^*  G-  ^-  Mason. 

the  best  specimens  of  art  as  applicable  to  manufactures  ? — I  have  always  been       

of  that  opinion,  and  thereby  to  make  high  art  instrumental  to  the  commercial     ^*  '^""^  **^^' 
prosperity  of  England. 

891.  Mr.  Ewart.']  Has  the  Birmingham  Art  Union  made  that  an  object? — 
Yes,  I  have  already  stated  so. 

892.  This  improvement  of  the  application  of  arts  to  manufactures  which  you 
have  observed,  is  it  in  any  way  attributable  to  the  operations  of  the  Art  Union 
of  Birmingham  ? — I  conceive  it  is  in  some  measure :  the  Art  Union  has  called 
the  attention  of  the  artificers  of  the  town  to  the  subject  of  art,  and  they  have 
attended  the  exhibition  in  large  numbers,  and  have  taken  an  interest  in  the 
plantings  there ;  and  I  must  therefore  conceive  it  has  very  considerably  improved 
their  taste.  The  improvement  of  taste  which  I  have  observed  in  my  own  life- 
time in  Birmingham,  I  consider  to  be  attributable  to  the  adoption  of  the  Bir- 
mingham exhibition. 

893.  At  what  period  was  that  exhibition  established  ? — In  1827. 

894.  Is  it  confined  to  objects  of  art,  or  to  objects  of  art  combined  with  industry  ? 
— The  exhibition  is  confined  to  objects  of  art  solely. 

Sg5.  Sir  C.  Lemon.']  By  what  symptom  do  you  recognise  the  improvement 
you  speak  of  as  taking  place  in  late  years  ? — The  improvement  itself  taking  place 
in  connexion  with  the  exhibition  ? 

896.  I  mean  the  improvement  in  art  which  you  say  has  occurred  in  con- 
sequence of  the  existence  of  the  Art  Union  ? — Of  course  all  such  conclusions 
must  be  personal  to  a  certain  extent.  I  conceive  that  the  designs  which  are 
produced  by  the  manufacturers  at  Birmingham  at  present,  bear  a  much  nearer 
analogy  to  the  productions  of  the  Italian  schools,  ana  perhaps  even  to  the  Greek, 
than  they  did  when  I  was  a  young  man,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a 
house,  went  there  to  make  purchases  ;  when  the  designs  were  of  a  very  formal 
and  inelegant  kind. 

897.  To  what  arts  do  you  apply  that  observation  ? — I  should  call  it  the  art 
of  casting  for  household  piirposes. 

898.  Chairman.]  Is  there  not  a  very  sKght  link  between  the  admiration  of  an 
historic  painting  or  a  good  landscape,  and  the  improvement  of  an  article  of  do- 
mestic furniture  ? — The  link  is  slighter  to  a  person  who  has  not  considered  the 
subject  than  to  one  who  has,  I  think.  I  have  been  a  great  deal  among  artists  -^ 
and  I  find,  in  their  observations  on  pictures,  there  is  scarcely  any  direction 
which  you  give  to  an  object,  whether  it  be  a  tree,  or  a  rail,  or  the  outline  of  a 
hill,  but  they  contend  possesses  a  certain  feeling.  They  say,  "  That  line  has 
no  feeling ;"  another,  "  A  good  feeling.'*  Now  I  have  at  length  contracted  this 
feeling,  and  am  susceptible  of  this  feeling ;  and  I  incline  to  believe  that  artizans 
by  the  continual  contemplation  of  works  whose  feeling  is  such  as  the  artists 
describe,  "  elegant  and  tasteful,"  will  apply  that  feeling  to  the  particular  subject 
on  which  themselves  are  engaged ;  and  hence  I  deduce  those  more  graceful 
forms  that  have  been  adopted  recently,  over  those  that  were  in  use  some  30 
years  ago. 

899.  In  the  prospectus  it  is  stated  that  the  society  has  been  established  with 
a  \iew  to  the  attainment  of  that  high  condition  of  provincial  art  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  perfection  of  English  manufactures  ? — ^Yes. 

900.  This  occurs  in  the  prospectus  of  1844  ;  was  that  object  put.  forward  in 
any  of  the  former  prospectuses  of  the  society? — It  was,  in  the  year  1843. 

901.  You  have  not  acted  upon  that  portion  of  the  prospectus  directly,  until 
the  present  year  ? — No. 

902.  The  prizes  which  you  were  about  to  give  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
application  of  art  to  manufactures  in  the  present  year,  were  founded  upon 
the  notice  I  have  just  read,  and  it  was  intended  to  carry  it  into  inmiediate 
c^ration? — It  was. 

903.  Have  you  given  any  prizes  for  composition  in  outline  ? — No. 

904.  Have  you  given  any  for  works  in  sculpture  generally? — You  will  find 
in  the  list  one  for  a  figure  or  figures. 

905.  Has  that  been  carried  into  operation  previously  or  is  it  only  in  the 
present  year  ? — Only  in  the  present  year. 

906.  What  result  has  it  had  ? — It  is  not  published  at  present;  it  was  about 
to  be  published  at  the  time  the  suspension  took  place. 

907.  You  have  not  yet  carried  that  portion  of  your  plan  into  eflFect? — No. 
0.79.  I  908.  Are 
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Mr.  G.  M.  Mason.      908.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  London  Art  Union,  and  in  some  instances 
— — —       in  the  Art  Unions  on  the  Continent,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  apply 
ai  June  1844.      a  portion  of  the  funds  for  the  best  composition  in  outline,  and  the  best  models 
in  clay  or  wax  ? — As  to  the  London  Art  Union,  yes ;  as  to  the  C!ontinent,  no. 

909.  You  have  given  no  prizes  except  money  prizes  ?— No  ;  money  prizes 
for  the  purchase  of  pictures. 

910.  You  do  not  differ  from  the  Art  Union  of  London  in  the  manner  which 
you  confer  the  prizes  ? — Not  at  all. 

91 1.  Do  you  find  that  the  arrangement  allowing  the  prizeholders  to  select 
for  themselves  works  weU  for  the  encouragement  of  a  high  style  of  art  ? — 
I  cannot  speak  categorically  upon  the  question,  but  I  should  say  it  must  work 
wdl,  inasmuch  as  the  holder  of  a  large  prize,  if  not  a  judge  himself,  will  con- 
sult his  friends  who  are  judges  before  he  makes  his  selection.  In  all  cases  I 
should  imagine  that  would  be  so. 

912.  Does  it  necessarily  foUow  that  the  person  who  receives  a  high  prize 
has  friends  who  are  judges  r — No. 

913.  Or  whose  selection  is  likely  to  be  of  the  purest  and  best  kind? — 
Certainly  not. 

914.  Do  you  think  that  a  committee  selected  for  their  generally  believed 
superiority  in  the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  art,  would  not  be  a  better 
body  to  confine  the  selection  of  prizes  to,  than  to  the  public  at  large? — 
Undoubtedly  it  would,  generally,  as  regards  the  excellence  of  the  prize  pictures 
to  be  chosen,  although  it  might  have  its  objections. 

915.  What  are  the  objections  you  see  to  such  an  arrangement? — It  would 
be  possible  that  partiality  might  be  shown  in  the  selection,  and  that  would 
discourage  persons  not  at  present  distinguished  in  the  art. 

916.  That  partiality  woidd  of  course  depend  upon  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  judges  of  the  committee  ? — I  am  afr^d  we  are  all  human ;  I  think  it  would. 

917.  If  the  committee  were  elected  by  the  subscribers  at  large,  or  at  a  meeting 
of  the  subscribers,  would  not  such  power  of  election  vested  in  the  body  be  a 
sufficient  check  upon  corrupt  practices  and  partiality,  such  as  you  have  de- 
scribed ? — It  seems  an  excellent  suggestion;  I  have  not  before  thought  of  it. 

918.  Is  not  such,  in  fact,  the  arrangement  adopted  in  the  transactions  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  public  business  in  this  country ;  a  committee  is  elected  by 
the  subscribers,  and  entrusted  with  their  confidence  as  long  as  they  continue  to 
deserve  it? — I  believe  it  is. 

919.  Has  that  not  been  found,  generally  speaking,  to  work  well  in  other 
matters  ? — As  well  as  is  to  be  expected  from  any  human  arrangement. 

920.  Is  it  not,  on  the  whole,  a  better  arrangement  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  and  for  the  fair  conduct  of  public  matters,  than  if  it  were  left  to  the 
choice  of  large  bodies  r — I  must  say  I  think  it  is. 

921 .  Does  your  experience  induce  you  to  think  that,  in  many  cases,  erroneous 
^md  defective  selections  have  resulted  from  the  arrangement  which  is  at 
present  in  operation  in  the  Art  Union  of  Birmingham  ? — I  cannot  call  to  mind 
a  very  glaring  instance  of  that. 

922.  Then,  generally  speaking,  the  selections  that  have  been  made  from  the 
annual  exhibitions  have  been  tolerably  good  ? — ^Tolerably  judicious,  I  think. 

923.  The  predominance  has  not  been  in  favour  of  high  art,  but  in  favour  of 
subjects  which  are  of  a  more  pleasing  and  agreeable  kind  ? — Many  pictures  of 

^  historical  subjects,  of  subjects  of  romance  and  fable,  have  been  selected  from 

the  first  artists,  by  persons  who  have  gained  prizes.  If  my  recollection  serves 
me  correctiy,  a  gentleman  who  gained  a  50/.  prize  bought  the  picture  of  the 
Baron's  Hall,  by  M^Clise,  adding  450  /.  to  the  amount  of  his  prize.  Another 
by  Mr.  M^Clise  was  chosen  the  year  before  last,  "  The  Return  of  the  Knight ;  *' 
for  which  a  large  sum  was  given  in  addition.  The  last  year  the  lOOZ.  prize- 
holder  chose  Naomi  and  her  Daughters,  by  O'Neil. 

924.  Have  you  heard  the  question  discussed  much  in  Birmingham  as  to  the 
superiority  of  the  arrangement  which  you  adopt,  to  the  arrangement  of  a  com- 
mittee, such  as  is  the  practice  in  Dublin  and  in  Edinbui^h,  selecting  for  the 
prizeholders? — It  has  been  talked  of,  but  never  in  the  form  in  which  you 
have  put  it  to  me ;  a  form  in  which  I  shall  certainly  communicate  it  to  the  Bir- 
mingham Art  Union.  The  establishment  of  a  permanent  committee  might 
subject  the  artist  to  a  great  many  inconveniences.  A  personal  feeling  might, 
in  such  cases,  be  a  permanent  injury  to  certain  individual  artists,  and  that  seems 
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to  have  been  the  view  with  which  this  system  has  been  condemned  among  the  Mr.  G.  M.Masom. 

artists  in  Birmingham  generally;  but  though  I  very  much  admire  the  sug-       " ~^ 

gestion  of  the  plan  of  the  subscribers  for  the  year  appointing  a  committee  for      ^*  ^^^^  ^^^ 
the  year,  of  persons  of  taste,  who  shall  point  out  the  works  of  art  that  deserve 
encouragement,  I  still  fear  inconveniences  might  arise. 

925.  In  case  such  arrangement  were  objected  to,  do  you  think  a  middle 
arrangement  might  not  with  advantage  be  introduced  to  this  effect,  that  the 
committee  of  selection  should,  on  their  own  authority,  declare  at  the  several 
exhibitions  that  such  and  such  paintings,  or  other  works  of  art,  deserved  in  their 
opinion  the  preference ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  leaving  to  the  prizeholders, 
after  such  determination  on  their  side,  the  selection  at  their  own  free  will  of 
what  works  would  please  them  most  ? — ^I  do  not  quite  understand  the  consti- 
tution of  the  committee  you  are  at  present  alluding  to. 

926.  I  am  speaking  of  any  committee? — Whether  appointed  by  the  members, 
or  appointed  by  a  metropolitan  body  ? 

927.  Take  either;  a  permanent  committee,  or  an  elected  committee? — 
I  think  that  an  annual  committee  of  taste,  selected  from  the  subscribers  of 
the  current  year,  to  direct  to  certain  works  in  the  exhibition  as  deserving 
the  attention  of  the  prizeholders,  such  works  having  reference  to  the  amounts 
of  the  several  prizes,  but  leaving  to  the  prizeholders  an  otherwise  uncon- 
strained selection,  would  be  more  desirable  than  a  metropolitan  committee, 
which  it  may  be  supposed  would  lean  to  the  encouragement  of  high  art  ex- 
clusively, to  the  discouragement  of  provincial  effort,  and  therefore  to  the  pre- 
vention of  English  art  generally.  The  few  great  and  distinguished  Mghts  of  a 
national  school  of  art  are  accidents  arising  out  of  the  general  encouragement 
of  national  artists.  The  more  artists,  therefore,  are  enabled  to  Uve  by  art  the 
greater  the  prospect  of  eliciting  such  great  Ughts :  the  struggles,  therefore,  of 
students  in  art  must  not  be  subjected  to  the  discouragements  which  the 
selections  of  such  committees  necessarily  imply.  Again,  a  national  taste  for 
art  is  of  gradual  growth,  and  the  ultimate  perfection  of  that  taste  rests  upon 
encouraging  the  incipient  taste  of  the  purchaser  for  pictures  within  his  reach, 
and  this  poUcy  will  at  the  same  time  meet  the  early  appetite  of  the  purchaser 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  tyro  in  art.  The  exclusive  recommendation,  there- 
fore, of  works  of  high  art,  will  at  once  discourage  the  early  purchaser  and  the 
early  artist ;  while,  if  all  purchasers  be  left  to  their  own  judgment,  all  classes 
of  pictures  will  have  their  own  market,  and  every  grade  of  talent  its  remunera- 
tion, while  pressed  forward  by  emulation  to  attain  to  excellence.  Again,  all 
works  not  recommended  by  a  committee  would  stand  negatively  condemned ; 
but  if  the  earlier  purchaser  observe  that  the  works  which  satisfy  his  taste  are 
held  in  low  estimation,  he  will  become  indifferent  to  them,  and  the  gradations 
through  which  he  might  have  attained  to  a  refined  taste  being  interrupted,  he 
can  never  arrive  at  a  nice  perception  of  the  perfections  of  art.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  I  think  it  questionable  whether  the  interference  of  committees 
between  the  public  and  the  artist  would  not  be  injurious  to  the  present  and 
permanent  establishment  of  an  illustrious  school  of  Enghsh  art. 

928.  You  do  not  confine  to  the  artists  of  Birminghcunfi  the  purchase  of  works 
of  art ;  it  is  extended  to  the  artists  of  any  part  of  England  ? — All  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

929.  Are  there  many  artists  resident  in  Birmingliam  ? — ^Yes ;  I  should  say 
from  about  20  to  30. 

930.  Permanently  resident  ? — Yes. 

931.  How  many  exhibitions  have  you  in  the  year  r — One  in  a  year. 

932.  How  long  is  it  open  ? — ^About  three  months ;  it  opens  in  September  and 
closes  generally  in  December. 

933.  Has  the  encouragement  that  has  been  given  by  the  Art  Union  evinced 
itself  by  the  increased  number  of  sales  that  have  been  made  of  paintings  irre- 
spective of  that  encouragement  ? — ^Yes. 

934.  Is  it  in  your  power  to  fiimish  any  data  to  the  Committee  to  judge  of 
the  increase  of  sales  ? — I  have  the  minutes  of  the  sales,  voluntary  sales  of  the 
pictures  at  the  exhibition,  irrespective  of  sales  through  the  medium  of  the  Art 
Union,  in  my  possession. 

935.  Are  you  in  posses^n  of  the  prices  severally  given  for  these  paintings 
or  these  works  of  art  ? — Not  at  present ;  I  have  it  not  here,  but  I  believe  I  have 
the  document  in  my  poaseasion. 

.  0,79.  I  2  936.  You 
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Mr.  G.  M.  Mason.      936.  You  could  hand  it  in  to  the  Committee  ? — ^Yes. 

7       T  957-  Sir  C.  Lemon.']  Do  you  think  the  rate  of  your  prices  has  risen  of  late 

21  June  1844.  years  ? — I  should  say  it  must  have  risen  something,  although  I  cannot  say  from 
my  own  experience ;  I  conclude  it  must,  inasmuch  as  the  appetite  for  worics 
of  art  has  increased,  and  of  course  the  artists  would  avail  themselves  of  it. 

938.  I  want  to  know  what  is  the  evidence  of  the  appetite  for  art  having 
mcreased? — Collections  of  works  of  art  have  hecome  general  in  Birmingham, 
whereas  they  were  formerly  very  rare,  and  principally  of  the  works  of  deceased 
masters. 

939.  Mr.  EwartJ]  Are  those  workmen  of  Birmingham,  whose  workmanship 
is  more  or  less  connected  with  the  arts,  and  who  therefore  are  more  or  less 
artists,  improved  of  late  years  in  their  knowledge  of  art  and  in  its  appli- 
cation to  their  manufactures  ? — I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  of  the  artisans 
connected  with  the  manufactures  of  Birmingham,  but  I  should  say  that  must 
be  the  result. 

940.  What  is  the  general  opinion  ? — ^TKat  the  designs  of  the  manufacturers  of 
Birmingham  have  improved  of  late  years. 

941.  Chairman.]  Has  the  Art  Union  of  Birmingham  adopted  the  plan,  which 
is  pretty  well  known  abroad,  of  purchasing  with  a  portion  of  their  funds  paintings 
or  other  objects  of  art,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  them  to  public  institutions  ? 
— Not  at  present. 

942.  Have  they  had  such  plan  in  contemplation  ? — They  have. 

943.  What  is  the  opinion  with  reference  to  that  proposition  entertained  by  your 
committee  r — That  we  should  ultimately  establish  a  permanent  gallery,  which 
should  be  open  to  the  artisans  gratuitously,  and  which  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  improvement  of  designs. 

944.  Has  it  entered  into  their  contemplation  to  apply  any  of  their  surplus  funds 
in  other  ways,  to  the  encouragement  of  art ;  for  instance,  by  the  establishment  of 
galleries  of  casts  ? — Yes,  that  has  always  been  canvassed  in  the  committee,  and 
not  without  a  hope  that  Government  might  be  induced  to  assist ;  and  it  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  manufacturers  of  Birmingham,  and  of  course  therefore 
to  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

945.  Do  you  think  that  such  galleries  would  be  of  great  utiUty  in  Birmingham, 
especially  if  they  were  formed  with  reference  to  industrial  pursuits  ?  —I  should 
say  they  would ;  the  wealth  of  a  nation  is  the  talent  of  its  people,  and  every 
faciUty  should  be  offered  to  eUcit  that  talent. 

946.  Has  any  plan  been  laid  before  the  committee  for  carrying  that  suggestion 
into  effect? — No,  it  has  not;  it  has  been  suggested  only  among  two  or  three 
members  of  the  committee ;  and  it  has  been  mentioned  by  the  press. 

947.  Has  it  met,  as  far  as  your  experience  enables  you  to  judge,  with  a 
general  concurrence  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  so. 

948.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  would  be  the  probable  expense  of  establishing 
for  such  purposes  a  gallery  of  casts  ? — No,  I  have  not  entered  into  that  at 
present. 

949.  Do  you  think  your  funds  would  enable  you  to  carry  into  effect  such  an 
institution  ? — Certainly  not  at  present. 

950.  Your  funds  have  increased  within  these  late  years  ? — ^Yes,  they  have. 

951.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  increase? — ^To  the  distribution  of  an 
engraving. 

952.  What  course  do  you  follow  in  the  distribution  of  engravings? — In  the 
year  1843  we  purchased  a  plate,  and  it  was  printed  by  Brooker  &  Harrison, 
and  was  furnished  weekly  to  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Art  Union,  and 
was  distributed  to  agents  in  the  midland  counties,  principally  in  numbers  of 
from  three  to  five  and  ten;  and  those  agents  collected  the  subscribers  and 
sent  the  monies  into  the  secretary's  office :  in  that  way  the  prints  were  dis- 
tributed. 

953.  The  Committee  have  in  their  power  tiie  selection  of  the  subject  for 
engraving,  have  they  not  ? — ^Yes. 

954.  What  subjects  do  they  generally  select ;  are  they  historic  or  landscape  ? 
— At  present  they  have  not  given  an  order  for  a  design,  and  of  course  they 
have  been  under  the  necessity  of  selecting  those  which  were  most  appropriate ; 
and  of  those  that  were  presented  to  them  upon  the  present  occasion  for  the 
year  1844,  they  have  selected  the  Qvic  Procession  by  Land  and  by  Water,  by 
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TVfr.  Goodall^  line  engravings,  being  anxious  to  encourage  that  which  they  ^^^'  ^'  -^-  ^*^*^* 
consider  the  highest  branch  of  the  art  of  engraving.  ~        ' 

955.  What  do  you  call  the  highest  branch  of  the  art  of  engraving? — line     ^*  ^""^  *^44- 
engraving. 

956.  Have  you  found  it  necessary  to  apply  the  new  invention  of  the  electro- 
type to  the  multiplication  of  yoxu*  engravings  ? — No. 

957.  Why  not  ? — Our  demand  has  not  been  so  great  as  to  require  it. 

958.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  distribution  of  engravings  to  the  subscribers 
is  a  material  inducement  to  persons  to  subscribe  ? — ^I  do  not  conceive  that  one- 
half  would  have  subscribed  last  year  that  did  subscribe,  without  the  induce- 
ment of  the  engraving. 

959.  Do  you  think  that  casts  taken  from  celebrated  works  of  art  would  be  as 
acceptable  to  the  subscribers  as  engravings  ? — Cluite  as  much  so,  if  not  more. 

960.  The  difficulty  of  carriage  and  the  chance  of  breakage  would  not  be 
an  impediment? — It  would  be  an  exception  to  the  distribution,  as  well  as 
the  expense  of  package  and  carriage. 

961.  Does  your  cUistribution  of  engravings  extend  far  into  the  interior  of 
England,  or  is  it  confined  principally  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham  ? — 
We  went  through  the  whole  of  the  12  adjacent  counties,  and  went  as  far  as 
Preston  in  Lancashire,  and  Liverpool. 

962.  Is  the  selection  limited  to  subjects  by  living  artists  ? — No,  our  selection 
has  hitherto  been  confined  to  such  engravings  as  were  sent  to  us ;  we  have 
vhad  a  very  limited  time  to  do  it,  and  were  under  the  necessity  of  choosing 
from  such  engravings  as  were  sent  to  us. 

963.  You  have  not  employed  any  artist  to  engrave  any  picture  for  you  ? — 
No;  it  has  been  very  much  wished,  but  time  and  funds  have  not  hitherto 
allowed  it. 

964.  In  employing  an  artist,  what  would  be  the  principle  upon  which  yoxir 
jcommittee  would  proceed  ? — I  presume  they  would  desire  a  line  engraving  from 
the  most  eminent  artist  they  could  engage ;  and  the  subject  would  be  historical 
or  mjrthological,  or  connected  with  modem  romance.  I  suppose  they  would 
choose  a  subject  of  that  character. 

965.  Would  they  select  from  the  works  of  living  or  of  dead  artists  ? — From  tlie 
works  of  living  artists,  but  jio%  perhaps  exclusively. 

966.  And  from  native  artists,  or  from  artists  generally  ? — I  am  inclined  to 
think  they  would  not  limit  themselves  to  native  artists. 

967.  Mr.  Ewart.']  But  a  living  artist  ? — Yes,  very  probably. 

968.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  Government  should  take  means  of 
circulating,  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  this  country,  casts  of  the  best 
models  of  classic  productions,  both  of  ancient  and  modem  times? — I  think,  inas- 
much as  it  is  a  desirable  thing  to  extend  the  commerce  of  England,  as  well  as 
to  retain  it,  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  large  manufacturing  popula- 
tion should  be  furnished  gratuitously  with  the  finest  examples  of  art,  from 
which  the  artisans  and  workmen  of  our  country  may  contract  such  a  feeling 
as  will  result  in  very  high  design  in  our  English  manirfactures. 

969.  Do  not  you  think  that  such  an  act  of  the  Government  might  be  exer- 
cised without  any  undue  interference  with  the  spontaneous  exhibition  of  the 
inhabitants  themselves,  in  reference  to  the  arts  ? — Unquestionably. 

970.  It  would  elicit  a  taste  for  the  arts,  without  restricting  it? — ^Without 
restricting  it.  As  a  manufacturer  (I  was  once  a  manufacturer  myself),  and  I 
was  very  anxious  as  a  young  man  to  introduce  a  better  taste  than  had  before 
existed  in  our  business,  but  I  found  it  impossible  to  get  workmen  who  could 
carry  out  my  intentions,  when  I  at  length  selected  a  man  of  some  versatility,  a 
painter,  to  model  for  me,  and  we  rudely  accomplished  our  design;  but  not 
another  man  existed  in  the  trade  to  give  me  any  assistance. 

971.  Chairman.]  In  what  year  was  this  ?— 'This  must  have  been  about  the 
year  1820. 

972.  Mr.  Ewart.']  Can  you  give  an  idea  of  the  different  manufacturers  of 
Birmingham  who  are  more  or  less  connected  with  the  arts? — I  cannot ;  I  am 
not  a  native  of  Birmingham. 

973.  Are  not  almost  aU  the  manufactures  of  Birmingham  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  the  arts  ? — I  know  but  few  which  are  ot  capable  of  embellishment 
by  improvement  in  the  fine  arts. 

974.  Is  it  not  therefore  the  more  desirable  to  give  scope  to  the  taste  of  the 
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Mr.  g:  M.  Mason,  people  of  Birmingham  by  a  gallery  of  ca^,  and  other  exhibitions  such  as  I 

have  mentioned  ? — It  is  most  important. 

21  June  1844.  g75.  Have  the  people  of  TUT^^inghftTn  free  access  to  any  such  exhibition  at 

present  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of ;  I  believe  they  have  not  access  to  the  sdiool 
of  design  at  present. 

976.  Do  you  think  they  would  make  a  good  use  of  sudi  a  freedom  if  it  were 
conferred  upo4  them  ? — I  am  sure  of  it. 

977.  You  think  that  they  would  not  abuse  it  ? — ^They  would  not. 

978.  And  it  would  civilize^  and  in  feet  enlighten  their  minds  ? — I  feel  quite 
convinced  of  it. 

979.  Mr.  B.  Wall]  I  think,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  you  by  the  Chair- 
man, with  regard  to  the  electrotype,  you  said  it  had  not  been  aj^lied  because 
the  d^nand  was  not  so  great  as  to  require  it  ? — ^Yes. 

980.  How  is  that ;  I  see  you  have  1,392  subscribers? — Yes. 

981.  I  ai^ptrehend  an  engraving  must  be  given  to  each  of  those  1,392  sub* 
scribers  ? — Yes. 

982.  How  many  plates  were  employed  r — Only  one. 

983.  Thirteen  himdred  and  ninety-two  engravings  were  taken  off  one  ]^ate  ? 
— Yes ;  it  was  a  steel  plate. 

984.  You  have  not  had  great  experience  with  regard  to  line  engraving  ? — 
No. 

985.  In  point  of  fact  there  has  been  only  one  experiment  made  at  Birming- 
ham  with  regard  to  line  engraving,  and  that  was  in  the  year  1843 1 — No,  that 
was  not  a  line  engraving ;  that  was  a  mezzotinto  engraving. 

986.  In  point  of  fact  you  have  had  hardly  any  experience  of  the  eflfect  of 
line  engraving  ? — Very  little  indeed :  we  had  depaiided  upon  5,000  subscrip- 
tions this  year,  in  consequence  of  the  line  engraving. 

987.  Who  have  you  employed  to  engrave  the  line  engraving  intended  for  the 
subscribers  this  year,  1844  ? — It  was  engraved  by  Mr.  Goodall ;  but  be  was  not 
employed  by  us  to  do  it. 

988.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  of  that  engraving? — No. 

989.  Have  any  of  the  engravings  which  have  been  distributed  by  the  Bir- 
mingham  Art  Union  been  complained  of  ?— I  have  heard  some  complaints. 

990.  Will  you  state  more  in  detail  of  what  mature  those  complaints  have 
been  ? — I  should  rather  wish  to  be  excused  answering  that  question,  unless  it 
is  particularly  desired. 

991.  Does  your  answer  apply  to  the  etchings  to  the  two  mezzotintos,  and  to 
the  line  engraving? — To  the  two  mezzotintos,  but  not  to  the  line  engraving. 

992.  Now  will  you  give  the  C(Hnmittee  some  information  with  re^Burd  to  the 
etching,  which  was  the  first  engraving  distributed  to  the  subscribers  of  the 
Birmingham  Art  Union,  in  the  year  1841  ? — In  1842  I  first  became  connected 
with  the  Art  Union ;  and  I  have  heard  it  remarked,  upon  more  than  one 
occasion,  that  that  etching  of  the  Town-hall  had  been  given  as  a  quid  pro  fuo 
for  the  subscription,  to  avoid  the  consequence  of  a  prosecution ;  it  was  thought 
it  would  then  be  a  legal  transaction. 

993.  Do  you  often  find  that  the  engravings  distributed  by  the  Art  Union  of 
Birmingham  afterwards  come  into  the  market? — I  have  not  seen  that. 

994.  You  have  no  means  of  judging  whether  the  value  would  be  different 
that  is  fixed  upon  the  engraving  by  the  Art  Union,  from  the  value  that  would 
be  fixed  upon  it  if  publicly  sold  ? — In  some  instances  I  have  known  them  scrfd 
at  the  prices  they  were  distributed  at,  and  in  some  instances  at  less. 

995.  Will  you  allow  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  schedule  you  have 
put  in  of  the  working  of  the  Birmingham  Art  Union,  from  the  year  1837  to 
1843  inclusive? — Yes. 

996.  I  would  refer  you  to  the  item  of  the  cost  of  engraving  ? — ^Yes. 

997.  For  the  four  first  years  I  see  there  was  no  engraving  ? — None. 

998.  In  the  fifth  year  the  expense  is  put  as  unknown  ?— Yes. 

999.  Can  you  state  why  that  difficulty  exists  of  ascertaining  the  price  ;  what 
it  arises  from  ? — ^The  Art  Union  has  been  worked  by  three  separate  secretaries : 
one,  who  worked  up  to  the  year  1841  inclusive;  another,  who  worked  it  in 
1842 ;  and  myself,  who  worked  it  in  1843.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  some 
of  the  documents  of  either  of  the  preceding  secretaries,  and  that  is  the  reasim 
why  the  schedule  is  not  filled  up. 

1 000.  I  wish  you  to  continue  your  obs^rvaticms  down  to  the  year  1842,  the 

next 
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next  year,  and  to  state  to  me  whether  there  is  not  a  misprint  with  respect  to  Mr.  G.  M.  Mason. 
the  cost  of  the  engraving  being  stated  at  30  L  only  ? — No,  I  believe  not.     The         ■ 
engraving  was  purchased  for  7  ^. ;  «nd,  as  nearly  as  mysdf  and  friends  could     ^1  June  1844. 
cakulate,  we  concluded  that  the  cost  of  the  engravings  would  be  the  addi- 
tional 23 1 

1001 .  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  for  30?.  you  distributed  655  engravings,  that 
being  the  number  of  subscribers  in  the  year  1842  ? — ^Yes ;  the  aigraving  was  of 
a  small  size,  but  elegant  in  design,  being  from  liversi^e,  the  ^  Serenade.* 

1002.  Do  you  think  that  such  a  mode  of  proceedii^  can  be  desirable,  vrith 
a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  high  art  in  engraving? — Certainly  not  in 
engraving ;  the  state  of  the  funds  compdled  the  choice  of  a  cheap  engraving. 

1003.  Mr.  Ewart]  Have  you  ever  considered  the  propriety  of  selecting,  as  a 
subject  of  engraving,  some  work  of  the  ancient  masters  ? — It  has  never  been 
agitated  at  present. 

1004.  Do  you  not  think,  in  order  to  raise  the  puUic  taste,  you  should  draw 
from  the  pure  fountains  of  art,  and  adopt  the  highest  standard  for  imitation  ? 
— I  quite  agree  to  that :  I  think  the  very  h%hest  types  of  form  should  be 
adopted  for  the  engraving. 

1005.  And  peiiiaps  the  more  so,  as  the  engravings  circulated  by  art  unions 
are  disseminated  through  the  country,  and  may  be  called  the  common  circula* 
tkm  or  curpoicy  of  art  ? — Precisely  so :  the  great  object  of  engraving  being 
to  improve  the  general  taste,  it  should  be  from  the  highest  sources. 

1006.  Chairman.']  Is  it  in  your  contemplation  to  employ  the  engravers  resi- 
dent in  Birmingham  exclusively,  or  to  extend  your  choice  to  the  United  Kingdom 
generally,  and  take  the  best  engraver  you  can  find  ? — I  believe  the  impression 
was  at  the  time  we  suspended,  ttiat  we  should  employ  the  finest  artists  in  the 
art  of  engraving. 

1007.  Without  reference  to  the  residence? — Yes;  but  several  of  the  most 
eminent  artists  in  engraving  are  Birmingham  men. 

1008.  Who  are  the  gentlemen  to  whom  you  refer? — Mr.  Pye,  for  one. 

1009.  He  is  not  resident  in  Birmingham,  is  he  ? — No. 

1010.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  on  the  part  of  engravers  of  the  Art 
Union  of  Birmingham  r — No. 

1011.  As  not  interfering  with  their  sale  of  engravings  in  any  manner  ? — I 
have  heard  that  the  publi^ers  are  displeased,  but  not  the  engravers. 

1012.  Have  they  expressed  their  displeasure  by  any  public  document  ? — Not 
that  I  am  aware  of. 

1013.  What  is  the  general  feeling  of  the  aitists  of  Birmingham  on  the 
subject? — The  feeling  of  the  artists  is,  that  without  the  Art  Union  provincial 
art  must  cease  to  exist,  and  that  a  fine  engraving  is  e^ential  to  the  sufficient 
extension  of  an  art  union. 

1014.  What  was  the  case  before  the  introduction  of  Art  Unions ;  was  there 
not  as  great  a  supply  of  art  in  the  country  ? — Not  so  great  as  at  present. 

1015.  Not  of  high  art  ? — ^Yes,  historic  art,  perhaps ;  but  still  many  artists  <rf 
great  eminence  suffered  very  severely. 

1016.  Have  they  been  relieved  in  any  material  manner  by  the  institution  of 
art  unions :  I  am  speaking  of  the  artists  merely  ? — I  should  say  so  mysdf. 

1017.  Have  you  any  foots  to  offer  to  the  Committee  in  confirmation  of  that 
cpinion  ? — ^The  total  amounts  devoted  from  art-union  funds  to  the  purchase  of 
pictures  are  the  facts. 

1018.  Mr.  B.  WalL]  Has  there  been  any  want  of  employment  among  the 
engravers  ? — Among  line  engravars,  I  understand,  tl^re  has  becai  great  want 
of  demand. 

1019.  You  have  mentioned  that  the  line  engraving  to  which  you  have  referred, 
the  plate  of  that  was  a  steel  plate  ? — No,  that  was  a  mezzotinto ;  that  was  the 
Charles  the  Fifth  in  the  studio  of  Titian;  that  was  a  mezzotinto  plate. 

1020.  Can  you  answer  this  question ;  how  many  engravings  you  think  may, 
with  equal  chance  to  all  the  subscribers,  be  taken  off  from  one  plate  ? — I  am 
afraid  any  answer  I  might  give  might  involve  something  that  would  be  mis» 
chievous  to  the  profession.  Mr.  Goiddall  guaranteed  to  give  5,000  impressions 
good  from  his  plates. 

1021 .  Would  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  to  me  upon  what  principle  the 
distribution  of  engravings  takes  place  in  the  Birmingham  Art  Union  ?— One, 
to  increase  the  number  of  subscribes ;  the  other,  to  d^tribute  a  taste  for  art 
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lir. G. M.  Mason.      io22.  Does  an  early  application  ensure  an  early  impression? — Yes,  cer- 

tainly. 

21  June  1844.         ,Q23.  So  that  those  who  come  first  are  hest  served  ? — ^Yes. 

1024.  And  have  not  you  found  practically  that  those  who  have  heen  late  in 
the  field  in  making  their  applications  have  been  discontented  with  the  impres- 
sions ? — Perhaps  they  have,  although  it  has  not  come  under  my  cognizance. 

1025.  Chairman.^  At  what  period  was  the  Birmingham  Art  Union  aware  of 
the  illegality,  or  the  presumed  illegality,  of  their  proceedings  ? — I  believe  they 
have  always  been  doubtfiil  with  respect  to  the  legdity  of  their  proceedings, 

1026.  Did  they  take  any  opinion  upon  the  subject? — ^They  did  not  take 
counseVs  opinion ;  they  took  the  opinion  of  my  son,  who  is  in  the  law,  and  who 
gave  them  a  copy  of  the  statutes. 

1027.  Have  you  any  legal  gentlemen  among  your  committee,  or  among  your 
subscribers  ? — My  son  is  on  the  committee. 

1028.  What  opinion  was  given  in  consequence  of  that  application  ? — That  as 
so  many  people  of  rank  and  station  and  distinction  were  subscribers  to  the 
London  and  the  Dublin  and  other  Art  Unions,  the  Birmingham  Art  Union  would 
be  tolerated. 

1029.  Th*^*  arose  from  no  minute  inquiry  into  the  law  of  the  case,  but  from 
the  presumption  that,  if  illegal,  toleration  would  be  extended  to  the  Art  Union 
of  Birmingham  ? — ^Yes ;  and  the  more  especially  so  as  latterly  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  had  become  the  patroness  of  the  institution. 

1030.  There  have  been  no  expostulations  addressed  on  the  part  of  the  Art 
Union  of  Birmingham  to  the  Lonis  of  the  Treasury  on  the  subject  ? — A  memo- 
rial was  sent. 

1031.  Mr.  R.  Colbome.']  Had  you  any  specific  notification  from  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  r — No. 

1032.  Then  you  merely  desisted  in  consequence  of  hearing  that  the  London 
Art  Union  had  received  notice  ? — ^Yes,  and  in  consequence  of  the  recommendar 
tion  of  Sir  George  Clerk  to  the  Art  Union  of  London. 

1033.  Chairman.^  Does  the  committee  look  for  a  law  exempting  them  from 
the  operation  of  the  general  lottery  laws  ? — That  seems  to  be  expected  fully  in 
Birmingham. 

1034.  Is  the  conunittee  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  would  arise  in  spe- 
cifying particular  cases  which  would  entitle  a  body  to  exemption  from  those 
laws  ? — I  think  not. 

1035.  You  are  aware  of  the  Act  which  was  passed  last  session  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  literary  and  scientific  institutions  an  exemption  from  parochial  rates  i 
— Yes,  I  have  heard  of  that. 

1036.  One  of  the  conditions  of  that  Act  was  that  the  societies  who  claimed 
such  exemption  should  be  required  to  furnish  to  the  Government  their  rules 
and  regulations  ? — ^Yes. 

1 037.  And  that  on  the  Government  receiving  and  approving  them,  they  should 
be  empowered  to  grant  a  licence  or  certificate  of  exemption  r — I  did  not  know 
of  that  before. 

1 038.  Do  you  think  that  the  committee,  or  the  subscribers  of  the  Art  Union 
of  Birmingham  would  object  to  an  arrangement  of  a  similar  nature  in  reference 
to  Art  Unions,  provided  it  was  thought  advisable  to  introduce  a  Bill  exempting 
them  from  the  operation  of  the  general  law  of  lotteries  ? — ^They  would  most 
cheerfiilly  and  gratefully  accede  to  such  a  proposition. 

1039.  They  would  have  no  objection  if  it  combined  with  it  the  obligation  of 
furnishing  annual  reports  to  Parliament  ? — I  should  say  so,  most  assuredly. 

1040.  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  the  general  feelhig? — I  believe  that  to  be  liie 
general  feeling  of  the  committee,  and  I  know  them  dl  intimately. 

1041.  Mr.  Escott^  Perhaps  you  do  not  think  there  is  any  part  of  their  rules 
or  proceedings  they  wish  to  conceal  ? — Not  at  all. 

Jonathan  Anderson  Bell,  Esq.  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

J,  A.  Belif  E«q.        1 042.  Cheurman.]  YOU  are  connected  with  the  Association  for  the  Promotion 

^       of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland  ? — I  am  the  secretary  of  that  Association. 

1043.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  institution? — ^That  institution  was  ori- 
^nated  in  the  year  1834,  by  several  gentlemen  resident  in  Edinburgh,  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  the  arts  generally  in  Scotland. 

1044.  C!ould 
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1044.  Could  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  was  the  arerage  amount  of  J.  A.  Bdl^  Esq. 
paintings  and  other  works  of  art,  and  the  prices  respectively  given  for  each,  for  ■ 
the  three  or  any  number  of  years  preceding  the  establishment  of  the  society  ? —  ^^  J«ne  1844. 
IPrevious  to  the  existence  of  the  association,  the  Scottish  Academy  had  stated 

in  one  of  their  annual  reports  that  so  little  encouragement  was  given  to  the 
professors  of  art,  that  unless  some  means  were  taken  to  counteract  the  unfor- 
tunate results  which  must  necessarily  arise  from  this  dearth  of  efficient  support, 
those  artists  who  were  devoting  themselves  then  with  enthusiasm  to  the  produc- 
tion of  works  of  a  high  class,  would  either  engage  in  less  precarious  walks  of 
the  profession,  or  send  the  fruits  of  their  skill  to  more  certain  marts  for  their 
disposal.  That  was  stated  in  the  report  immediately  before  the  association  was 
formed.  In  their  reports  every  successive  year,  or  nearly  every  successive  year 
after  the  institution  of  the  association,  they  state  that  now  encouragement  is 
given. 

1 045.  From  whose  information  did  they  arrive  at  that  conclusion ;  from  that 
of  the  artists  themselves? — The  report  to  which  I  allude  is  an  annual  report, 
published  by  the  artists  themselves  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy. 

1 046.  Is  the  body  of  artists  resident  at  Edinburgh  numerous  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

1 047.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  the  number  of  artists  habitually  resi- 
dent there  ? — I  could  not  exactly  do  that  from  recollection,  but  I  think  the 
average  number  of  pictures  exhibited  is  generally  about  500  or  600,  and  they 
are  chieflv  executed  by  artists  resident  in  Edinbxurgh. 

1048.  What  is  the  number  of  sculptors  resident  in  Edinbui^h  ? — Not  more 
than  three  or  four. 

1049.  W^^  they  placed  in  the  same  position,  before  the  establishment  of  the 
socie^,  as  the  painters  ? — The  association  could  not  affect  them  to  the  same 
extent  as  it  did  the  painters ;  because  the  works  which  they  execute  being 
in  marble,  it  becomes  a  serious  matter  for  a  sculptor  to  commence  a  work  in 
that  material  under  the  chance  of  sale.  At  the  same  time  the  association  have 
purchased  one  or  two  pieces  of  sculpture. 

1050.  The  society  of  which  you  have  spoken  was  instituted  generally  for  the 
encouragement  of  art ;  to  what  department  of  art  do  they  spedaUy  direct  their 
attention  ? — ^To  painting,  sculpture,  and  engraving. 

1051.  Do  they  extend  their  patronage  to  works  of  bronze,  carving,  model- 
ling, or  seal-cutting  ? — ^They  do  not. 

1052.  To  what  class  of  art,  high  art,  or  to  art  generally,  have  they  principally 
attended? — ^According  to  their  constitution,  they  are  appointed  to  purchase 
and  select  a  certain  number  of  works  of  art  fi'om  annual  exhibitions,  held  every 
year  in  Edinburgh.  The  principle  which  has  guided  them  in  that  selection 
nas  been  the  merit  of  the  best  works  annually  eidiibited ;  in  so  far  as  they  have 
the  means  to  do  so,  they  have  carried  out  that  intention  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  association. 

1053.  When  you  say  best,  do  you  mean  to  give  a  preference  to  high  art  over 
other  branches  of  art,  provided  there  be  an  equal  degree  of  excellence  in  the 
composition  and  execution  ? — Yes,  if  the  funds  admit  the  reaching  the  price  of 
these  works. 

1054.  You  prefer  high  art,  or  historic  art,  to  any  other  class  of  art? — 
Yes.  One  year  the  association  gave  to  Sir  WiUiam  Allan  500  guineas  for  one 
picture ;  and  on  several  other  occasions  have  paid  lai^e  sums  for  works  of  an 
historical  character.  They  have  given  for  single  pictures  500  /.,  300  /.,  250  l.^ 
and  so  on. 

1^55-  To  what  description  of  work  have  these  high  sums  been  applied? — 
The  picture  of  Sir  WilHam  Allan's  was  entitled,  "  An  Incident  in  the  life  of 
Robert  the  Bruce  ;*'  of  an  historic  character. 

1056.  What  were  the  others?— The  Battle  of  Preston  Pans,  which  was  also 
by  Sir  William  Allan.  The  Examination  of  Shakspere,  a  picture  by  George 
Harvey.  The  "  Duke  of  Gloucester  taken  into  Calais,''  by  David  Scott ;  and 
I  think  I  may  say  generally,  in  the  cases  where  large  sums  have  been  given 
for  pictures,  they  have  been  of  an  historic  character. 

1057.  Have  you  offered  any  prizes  for  compositions  in  outline  ? — They  have 
not ;  they  have  confined  themselves  to  engraving. 

1058.  Nor  for  the  production  of  models  ? — No. 

1059.  Y^^  ^^^  aware  that  the  Art  Union  of  London  have  offered  premiums^ 
x>v  prizes,  for  such  objects  ? — Yes.     The  association  having  been,  I  believe,  the 
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J.  A.  BpUt  Esq.  first  of  the  nature  which  was  originated  in  this  country^  started  with  a  eer- 
■  tarn  constitution^  and  they  have  not  altered  it. 

ai  June  1844.  |  q^q^  jjj^g  ^^  question  ever  been  discussed  by  the  committee,  of  the  propriety 

of  granting  prizes  from  a  portion  of  their  fuiads,  for  the  encouragement  oi 
Bftodels  in  wax  or  in  day,  or  for  the  production  of  compositions  in  outline  ? — 
These  questions  the  committee  had  under  their  consideration  this  year ;  but  in 
consequence  of  their  proceecBngs  having  beai  to  a  certain  degree  impeded, 
they  have  not  yet  taken  any  steps  with  regard  to  tfamn« 

1061.  Did  the  proposition  meet  with  the  concurrence  g^ierally  of  the 
subscribers? — It  was  not  publidy  announced;  it  was  merely  confined  to  the 
oommittee. 

1062.  What  was  the  feding  of  the  committee  on  the  propriety  of  adopting^ 
tiiat  coarse  ?^-I  think  the  feeling  was  favouraUe  to  it. 

1063.  Have  any  of  the  paintings  purchased  been  presented  to  public  institu- 
tions ? — ^No. 

1064.  Was  it  at  any  time  in  the  eontempk^on  of  the  committee  to  a^ro* 
priate  a  portion  of  tiidr  funds  to  that  purpose  ? — No« 

1065.  What  are  tiie  engravmgs  which  have  be^i  distributed  by  the  society? 
—-The  first  engrsvii^  was  a  mezzotint^  after  a  picture  by  David  Scott,  of  the 
Taking  Downfrom  the  Ooss ;  and  the  next  was  a  meszotint,  afber  a  picture  by 
Wilhauoi  Bonnar. 

1066.  If  you  have  a  list,  will  you  hand  it  in  ? — I  will* 

1067.  What  rule  do  you  follow  generally  in  the  sdection.  oi  subjects  for 
engraving ;  do  you  confine  the  selection  to  living  artists  and  native  artists  ? — 
Yes.  The  purchase  of  the  pictures  themselves,  and  the  selection  ai  the  picture 
to  be  ^igravedfrom,  has  always  been  confined  to  living  Scottidi  artists. 

1068.  Is  it  required  that  they  should  be  resident  in  Scotland  ? — No. 

1069.  Your  object,  as  you  have  stated,  is  to  encourage  art,  and  high  art  in 
particular ;  do  you  think  for  such  purpose  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  selee^ 
as  the  subject  for  engraving,  such  paintings  as  have  recdved  the  sanction  of  the 
world,  such  as  some  of  the  works  of  Raf^lle  and  Michael  Angelo,  in  preference 
to  the  works  of  living  artists  and  native  artists  ? — ^The  object  of  the  assodatioii 
was  to  encourage  the  fine  arts  in  Scodand  by  encouraging  artists.  The  artkts 
who  have  a  work  engraved  are  more  encouraged  by  tiiat  than  any  other 
means.  The  mere  purchase  of  a  picture  from  an  artist  is  not  so  great  an 
encouragement  as  having  tiie  work  engraved  well  and  disseminated  widdy. 

1070.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  is  a  greater  encouragement  to  a  painter  to  have 
his  work  engraved  than  to  have  his  painting  purchased  ? — I  do. 

1071 .  On  what  grounds  do  you  form  that  opmion ;  does  he  receive  in  conse 
quence  a  higher  price  for  his  work  r — No,  but  I  should  consider  his  reputation 
would  be  more  enhanced. 

1072.  Mr.  Escatt.']  It  makes  his  name  more  known  ? — ^Yes. 

1073.  By  there  hw^  a  greater  number  of  persons  who  become  acquainted 
with  his  merit  as  an  artist,  from  the  purchase  of  the  engraving  ? — ^Yes* 

1074.  So  that  the  engraving  operates  as  a  kind  of  advertisement  ? — Exactiy 
so. 

1075.  CbairmanJl  It  is  also,  at  the  same  time,  an  encouragem^it  to  the 
ci^raver  ? — ^Yes,  very  nearly  in  the  same  way  that  it  is  to  the  painter. 

1076.  Do  you  coit&ne  the  choice  of  engravers  to  Scottish  artists  ? — We  cto 
not.  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  body  of  Scottish  engravers  in  the 
flame  manner  that  we  have  been  aUe  to  find  a  body  of  Scottidi  painters  of 
eminence. 

1077.  You  are  guided  in  the  selection  of  the  engraver  by  his  ^ninence  as  an 
artist,  more  thui  by  the  smalhiess  of  the  price  ? — Yes,  the  object  of  the  directors 
has  been  to  circulate  as  good  aigravings  as  they  could  get :  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  get  a  fine  engraving,  but  they  have  succeeded  in  one  or  two  instances 
in  getting  fine  engravings. 

1078.  Have  you  applied  the  dectrotype  to  the  multiplication  of  your  engrav- 
ings?— ^We  have  not  yet  done  so;  but  we  have  now  a  contract  mth  an 
engraver  with  that  intention :  we  have  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  having  our 
engravings  made  upon  steel,  and  by  that  me.ans  we  can  procure  any  number  of 
good  impressions  that  we  may  want. 

1079.  You  confine  yoursdves  to  line  engraving  ?— Yes. 

1080.  You 
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1080.  You  have  not  given  any  encouragement  to  mezaotinto   or  wood    /,  ^.jfe//,Es<i. 

engraving  ? — ^The  two  first  engravings  were  in  mezzotinto ;  but  that  I  believe 

was  owing  more  to  the  want  of  funds  than  anything  else.  si  Juae  1:844. 

1081.  Was  the  mdzzokioto  ^ii^aving  objected  to  by  the  subscribers? — It 
was  not  objected  to ;  but  it  was  considered  by  the  committee  to  be  a  branch  of 
art  of  less  importance. 

1082.  Have  the  subscribers,  generally  speaking,  expressed  their  satisfaction 
with  the  engravii^s  which  they  have  received  ? — ^In  most  instances  they  have. 

1083.  Have  the  oommittee  received  any  expostulations  from  any  number  of 
the  subscribers,  of  the  inferiority  of  their  engravings  ? — No ;  I  may  mention  here, 
that  10  guineas  have  been  offered  for  a  prodF  of  the  engraving  after  Harvej^^s 
picture  of  the  '^  Examination  of  Shakspere.** 

1 084.  The  distribution  of  your  engravings  is  limited  to  the  members  of  the 
society  P-^It  is. 

1085.  Occasionally  a  few  come  into  the  market? — Then  they  must  come 
from  the  subscribers  themselves. 

1086.  Do  they  bear  generally  a  higher  price  than  that  at  which  they 
were  distributed? — I  tan  not  prepared  to  say  that;  1  merely  mention  this  ds 
9m  instance. 

1087.  What  number  of  engravii]^  were  distributed  at  the  last  distribution  ? 
— Somewhere  about  5,000. 

1 088.  Some  of  these  impi^askms,  of  course,  .are  better  than  oth^»  ?-^I  should 
say  they  were. 

1089.  How  do  you  regulate  the  order  of  the  distribution? — ^They  are  not 
distributed  until  tiie  whole  impressions  are  taken  off,  and  then  the  different 
padcages  are  taken  and  mixed,  and  they  are  sent  away  without  Hie  slightest 
distinction. 

1090.  You  have  no  arrangement  similar  to  vihBt  the  Committee  understands 
is  the  case  in  the  London  Art  Union,  where  the  first  applicant  receives  the  best 
engraving? — Thsre  is  nothing  of  the  «ort ;  the  only  difference  is  that  a  sub- 
scriber of  five  guineas  is  entitled  to  an  knpression  of  the  plate  before  letter^ 
and  a  subscriber  of  two  guineas  is  entitled  to  a  }M*oof  imiaression  of  the  plate 
after  letter. 

1091.  There  is  then  a  certain  number  of  reserved  engravmgs  distributed 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  subscripti0n  ? — ^Yes. 

1092.  What  number  may  there  in  general  be? — ^The  number  of  five-guinea 
subsoribers  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  has  not  exceeded  12  each  year; 
the  number  of  subscribers  of  two  guineas  has  probably  been  between  200  and 
300. 

1093.  Then  after  you  have  struck  off  the  number  of  12  engravings,  you 
proceed  to  lettering  the  plate ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  two-guinea  subscribers, 
you  proceed  to  take  off  proofs  for  them  ?— Yes,  upon  India  paper. 

1094.  Is  not  that  a  very  small  number? — ^There  is  no  lunitation;  I  merely 
stated  the  facts;  because  hitherto  we  have  never  had  any  number  of  two-guinea 
subscribers  which  was  considered  to  be  beyond  the  number  of  proofs  that  would 
be  good. 

1095.  After  that  they  are  pcven  without  any  arrangement,  just  as  the  engrav- 
ings happen  to  be  mixed  one  with  the  other  ? — Yes. 

1096.  Do  you  find  that  steel  engraving  is  received  with  as  much  satisfaction 
as  copper-plate  en^aving  by  the  subscribers  ? — ^Yes.  I  did  not  know  that  thare 
were  any  engravings  here ;  but  if  the  Conmiittee  will  allow  me,  I  will  send 
an  impresdon  from  a  plate  called  the  ^^Glee  Maiden,"  after  one  of  Lauder^s 
pictures,  which  is  engraved  upon  steel,  and  from  that  the  Committee  may  form 
an  opinion  of  what  can  be  done  upon  steel.  In  conversation  with  an  eminent 
engraver,  he  told  me  that  he  had  no  preference  either  for  steel  or  copper. 

1097.  Will  you  mention  the  name  of  that  gentleman  ?— Mr.  William  Millar^ 
of  E(hnburgh. 

1 098.  Has  it  ever  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  committee  to  adopt  the 
electrotype  process  ? — In  the  last  case  of  a  picture,  which  they  selected  to  be 
engraved  for  the  year  1844  and  1845,  the  picture  of  Ruth,  they  took  evidence 
witii  regard  to  the  electrotype,  and  they  were  so  convinced  with  regard  to  the 
success  which  had  attended  it,  that  they  arranged  with  the  engraver  to  engrave 
this  plate  of  Ruth  upon  copper,  intending  that  it  should  be  electrolyped. 
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J.  A.  Bellf  Esq.        1 099.  Then,  notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  steel  -engraving,  there  seems 

— — —       to  be  an  impression,  on  the  part  of  the  committee,  that  copper  engraving,  with 

31  June  1844,     the  subsequent  application  of  the  electrotype,  would  be  preferable  ? — The  reason 

of  the  preference  given  to  copper,  in  the  instance  just  mentioned,  was  owing  to 

the  difficulty  and  expense  attending  steel  engravings  beyond  a  certain  size. 

1 1 00.  Mr.  Escott.]  You  said  just  now  your  object  was  to  engrave  only  the 
works  of  modem  artists  ;  supposing  you  thought  it  were  expedient  to  engrave 
from  ancient  pictures,  have  you  the  means  of  getting  fine  ancient  pictures  to 
engrave  from  in  Edinburgh  ? — ^I  should  say  it  would  be  difficult. 

1101.  I  understood  you  to  say  your  principal  object  for  engraving  from 
modem  pictures  was  the  immediate  encouragement  of  the  living  artists ;  do 
you  not  think  that  if  you  could  obtain  fine  old  pictures  as  subjects  for  your 
engravings,  it  would  be  a  still  greater  encouragement  of  art  in  general  than 
engraving  from  modem  ones  ?— I  do. 

1 102.  By  the  present  system  you  obtdn  a  temporary  advantage  for  living 
artists;  but  by  the  other  sjrstem  you  would  obtain  a  still  greater  ultimate 
advantage  to  art  in  general :  is  that  your  opinion  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so. 

1103.  Chairman.]  You  stated  in  a  former  part  of  your  evidence,  that  the 
committee,  on  some  occasions,  had  purchased  works  of  sculpture  in  marble  ? 
—Yes. 

1 104.  Were  these  distributed  as  prizes  r — ^They  were. 

1105.  Did  that  arrangement  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  subscribers 
genendly  ? — I  believe  so. 

1 1 06.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  the  committee  that  it  would  be  an  advisable 
arrangement  to  distribute  casts  from  different  works,  either  of  bronze  or 
marble  r — That  has  been  suggested,  but,  from  the  small  body  of  resident 
Scottish  sculptors,  it  has  never  been  carried  into  execution. 

1 107.  You  propose  to  confine  it  to  Scottish  sculptors,  as  you  have  confined 
the  encouragement  of  painting  to  Scottish  painters? — ^Yes. 

1108.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  this  is  a  restriction  which  might  be 
broken  through  with  advantage  in  the  instance  of  sculptors,  as  it  has  been  in 
the  instance  of  engravers ;  would  not  the  same  cause  induce  you  to  extend 
your  encouragement  to  other  sculptors  besides  Scottish  sculptors  ? — Yes,  I  am 
rather  of  opinion  it  would. 

•  1  i  09.  Has  the  subject  been  discussed  in  the  committee  ? — No,  it  has  not. 

1110.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  reserve  a  portion  of  your 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  giving  prizes  for  the  most  eminent  works  in  sculpture, 
both  in  marble  and  bronze,  as  well  as  in  painting? — The  difficulty  which  has 
occurred  to  the  committee  with  regard  to  that  point  is,  that  the  subscriptions 
are  limited  to  one  year,  and  that  if  designs  in  clay  were  selected,  to  be  after^ 
wards  carried  out  in  marble,  they  would  not  probably  be  able  to  be  distributed 
for  two  or  three  years. 

1111.  That  refers  to  casts  taken  from  works  executed  in  marble  or  bronze : 
my  question  went  to  this  point,  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  apply 
a  portion  of  the  funds  of  the  society  to  prizes  for  the  casts  of  models  altera 
wards  to  be  executed  either  in  bronze  or  marble  ? — I  believe  giving  prizes  for 
casts  from  models  would  certainly  be  an  encouragement  to  sculptors.  The 
difficulty  with  regard  to  tbe  reduction  of  these  into  marble  is  the  length  of 
time  which  would  be  required  to  execute  them. 

1112.  Might  not  that  difficulty  be  obviated  by  making  them  prizes  for  the 
ensuing  year  ? — Yes. 
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Luna,  24'  die  Junii,  1844. 


MBMBBRS   PRBSBNT. 


Mr.  Ridley  Colborne. 

Mr.  Escott. 

Sir  Charles  Lemon. 


Mr.  M'Geachy. 
Mr.  Baring  Wall. 
Mr.  Wy«e. 


THOMAS  WYSE,  Esq.  in  the  Chaie. 


Jonathan  Anderson  Bell,  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  further  Exammed. 

1113.  Chairman.]    IN  your  last  examination  you  stated  that  you  would  band  in  j.j.  Bdl,  Esq. 

to  the  Committee  certain  papers,  giving  the  number  of  artists  in  Edinburgh  and  ■ 

the  number  of  engravings  which  you  have  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  94  June  1844. 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland  ? — ^Yes,  I  did,  and  I  beg 
now  to  hand  them  in. 

[The  Papers  were  handed  in.]  y^^  Appendix. 

m4«  In  a  former  part  of  your  examination,  you  stated  to  the  Committee  that 
you  considered  engravings  from  the  works  of  Ramielle  and  Michael  Angelo  to  be 
better  calculated  to  promote  the  encouragement  of  high  art  than  subjects  taken 
from  the  productions  of  living  artists  :  do  you  apply  that  to  the  present  state  of 
art  in  Scotland  ? — ^Although  I  would  adhere  to  that  opinion  in  the  abstract,  yet,  in 
reference  to  the  general  knowledge  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts,  I  should  say  that  the  high  and  intellectual  walk  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  Raffaelle  might  not  be  understood  ;  and  it  might  be  necessary 
to  have  preparatory  works  distributed,  of  a  less  elevated  character,  before  these 
works  could  be  properly  appreciated. 

1115.  Then,  from  the  want  of  sufficient  education  and  sufficient  knowledge  and 
taste  among  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  you  apprehend  that  engravings  from  the 
works  of  mffiielle  and  Michael  Angelo  would  not  be  the  most  useful  ? — I  speak 
less  in  reference  to  Scotland  than  to  England ;  I  mean  in  reference  to  the  public 
generally. 

1116.  Is  not  this  knowledge  and  taste,  the  want  of  which  you  lament,  likely  to 
be  produced  more  efiectually  by  a  distribution  of  engravings  from  their  works 
than  from  works  of  an  inferior  order? — I  believe  an  intricate  problem  in  the  exact 
sciences  which  might  be  beautiful  to  one  who  had  made  the  exact  sciences  his 
study,  would  not  be  understood  by  one  who  had  not,  although  he  might  understand 
the  beauty  of  a  less  intricate  problem. 

1117.  But  that  is  presuming  it  is  in  the  same  class  of  art  as  the  works  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  Raffiielle.  Do  you  think  that  high  art  would  be  encouraged 
by  engravings  from  objects  of  still  life,  or  from  landscape  ? — Not  from  objects  of 
still  life,  but  I  think  the  highest  paintings  of  landscape  have  a  dignity  very  much 
akin  to  historical  painting. 

1118.  Are  there  any  schools  for  the  advancement  of  art  in  Edinburgh  of  much 
celebrity  ? — There  is  the  Royal  Institution,  in  which  various  branches  of  art  are 
taught,  and  I  believe  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  has  a  life  academy. 

1119.  Are  the  students  numerous  in  these  institutions  ? — I  believe  in  the  Royal 
Institution  the  applications  are  generally  more  numerous  than  can  be  answered. 

1 1 20.  Do  you  think  the  society  which  you  have  alluded  to,  and  which,  as  ii% 
name  indicates,  has  for  its  object  the  encouragement  of  art,  has  had  much  influence 
upon  this  elementary  institution  ? — I  do  so,  through  the  creation  of  an  enthusiasm 
which  was  not  in  existence  before,  on  the  part  of  the  students. 

1121.  Can  you  give  any  evidence  to  the  Committee  of  this  enthusiasm  increasing 
through  tlie  influence  of  the  Art  Unions,  or  of  the  society  ? — May  I  request  to  know 
what  particular  evidence  you  allude  to  ? 

1122.  Can  you  give  any  instance  in  which  such  has  been  the  case  r — I  do  not 
like  to  mention  names,  or  else  I  could  name  several.    There  is  an  instance  which 
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/.  A.  Bell,  E»q.  occurs  to  me  at  this  moment  of  an  artist  who  became  celebrated,  and  I  believe  it 
■"  was  much  owing  to  the  encouragement  which  he  received  from  the  association. 

34  June  1844.  1123.  I  wish,  referring  first  to  the  institution,  to  know  whether  there  are  a  greater 

number  of  young  men  applying  now  to  receive  cdocation  than  there  had  been  pre- 
viously ? — You  mean  the  number  of  4Uti«tft,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  has  been 
created  in  their  minds ;  I  can  only  answer  with  regard  to  the  first  point ;  with 
regard  to  the  institution,  it  is  in  different  hands  entirely,  and  is  not  influenced  by 
the  committee  of  the  association. 

1 1 24.  Do  you  think  diey  have  had  any  direct  or  indirect  influenoe  upon  the 
advance  and  pn^ress  of  diese  institutions  ior  education  in  art ;  do  you  know  whether 
your  society  has  had  any,  and  what  ? — I  should  say  yes,  indirectly. 

1125.  What  proof  can  you  give  to  the  Committee  of  such  influence? — ^The 
increase  of  the  number  of  the  students  ra  the  institution,  and  an  increased  emula- 
tion on  their  part,  seeing  that  now  after  their  studies  are  finished,  and  they  are 
enabled  to  produce  original  works,  there  is  a  mart  for  their  disposal. 

1126.  Have  you  heard  the  opinion  of  artists  upon  that  subject,  in  Edinburgh? 
— Yes,  of  various  artists. 

1127.  What  is  their  opinion  generally  of  the  influence  of  the  society  upon  art? 
— I  bdieve  the  general  opinion  is  that  it  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  to  art 
gienerally. 

1128.  Do  yon  believe  it  has  created  a  greater  application  to  the  study  of  high 
art  than  what  formerly  existed? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that. 

1129.  What  is  the  benefit  it  has  produced? — In  the  prospectus  of  the  asso- 
ciation it  was  stated,  [that  the  body  of  ardsts  in  Scotland  could  not  dispose  of 
their  works ;  works  which  should  have  been  disposed  of  from  tbehr  merit.  After 
die  associatian  came  into  existence,  their  works  were  disposed  o^  and  artists  were 
encouraged  to  produce  more  worses,  and  better,  if  they  could. 

1130.  Were  many  purchases  made  by  persons  unconnected  with  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Art,  previously  to  the  existence  of  that  assocmtioa? 
— No. 

1131.  Was  there  an  increase  in  the  number  of  purchasers  subsequently  to  the 
establishment  of  the  society? — Yes# 

1 132.  Do  you  suppose  that  increase  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  the  society 
having  been  established  ? — I  believe  it  arose  from  the  public  attention  being  excited 
and  directed  to  the  subject  of  the  fine  arts,  through  the  means  of  the  association* 

1 1 33«  Have  you  annual  exhibitions  by  the  society  of  the  works  which  they 
have  purchased  ? — No,  the  works  are  exhibited  at  the  annual  general  aieeting, 
when  they  are  distributed  by  lot ;  they  are  then  hung  up  in  the  Imll. 

J 134.  Is  the  inspection  open  to  the  public  at  large  ? — Entirely  so. 

1 1 35*  It  is,  then,  in  fact,  an  exhibition  ? — For  one  day  :  the  pictures  imme- 
diately upon  the  lots  being  decided,  are  distributed  according  as  the  lot  determines. 

1 1 36.  Are  the  visitors  numerous  on  such  occasions  ? — Yes. 

1137.  Could  you  furnish  the  Committee  with  a  statement  of  their  number 
generally  r — I  should  say  frcMoti  1,200  to  1,500. 

1 138.  Mr.  B.  fFalL]  Is  there  any  charge  for  admission  ? — No. 

1 139.  Sir  d  Lemon.]  Is  there  any  order  for  admission  ? — Yes. 

1 140.  Who  grants  those  orders? — The  committee  do. 

1141.  Chairman.]  Then  it  is  not  open  universally  to  the  public? — It  is  only 
open  to  the  subscribers. 

1142.  Mr.  B.  Wall.]  But  the  orders  are  never  refused  on  application? — No^ 
they  are  not. 

1 143.  Chairman.]  I  think  jom  said  the  orders  were  confined  to  the  subscribers  ? 
—The  right  of  admission  is  confined  to  them,  though  the  order  generally  compre* 
hends  a  power  to  admit  their  friends.  But  I  may  here  mention  that  when  a 
picture  is  bought  for  the  association  a  label  is  attached  to  it  to  that  efiect,  so  that 
the  public  can  ascertain  the  purchases  made  by  the  committee  in  the  Elxhibition  of 
the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  which  continues  open  for  three  months,  so  that  they 
have  an  opportunity  during  all  this  time  of  canvassing  the  selections  made  by  the 
committee. 

1144.  Have  paintings  been  purchased  by  individuals  at  these  exhibitions  in 
consequence  of  the  encouragement  given  by  the  society  to  artists  ? — Yes. 

1 145.  Do  you  think  that  that  example  has  induced  many  persons  to  make  pur- 
chases which  they  otherwise  would  not  have  made  ? — I  do. 

1146.  What  in  general  is  the  description  of  paintings  which  are  purchased  by 
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the  society  ;  have  you  any  list  of  them  you  could  place  before  the  Committee?  /. X&O^Esq. 

— ^The  reports  which  I  shall  ask  to  be  allowed  to  hand  in  contain  that.  — 

1 147.  What  in  general  is  the  class  of  painting  most  in  fiivour  with  the  Scottish  ^  ^™®  **44« 
public  ? — I  should  say  any  painting  illustrative  of  their  own  history,  or  connected 

with  their  own  poetry,  such  as  from  Sir  Walter  Scott's  works. 

1148.  Sir  C.  Lenum.^  In  selecting  pictures  as  prizes,  do  you  observe  a  certaia 
proportion  of  the  different  kinds  of  pictures? — I  think  the  selection  is  very  much 
guided  by  the  nature  of  the  exhibition. 

1 149.  Then  it  is  rather  the  object  to  comprehend  all  the  diffenent  classes  of 
painting  ? — ^Yes ;  whenever  excellence  or  an  evidence  of  excellence  is  observable 
by  the  committee  they  wish  to  encourage  it. 

1 150.  You  do  not  observe  any  rule  so  as  to  include  in  the  number  of  prizes  the 
best  of  each  class  ? — No,  there  is  no  rule. 

1151.  Mr.  B.  fFall.']  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  whether  there  were  not 
originally  two  art  unions  in  Edinburgh  ? — ^The  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
the  Fine  Arts  was  in  existence  before  any  other  art  union  or  association  in  Great 
Britain* 

1152.  I  understand  there  were  two  societies  that  were  formed  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  art  unions,  and  that  one  of  those  societies  had  given  up  the  distribution 
of  engravings.  I  wish  to  know  if  that  is  correct? — Another  society,  called  the 
Art  Union,  came  into  existence  some  years  after  the  association,  as  I  believe ; 
but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  they  have  done  with  regard  to  engravings. 

1153.  You  have  never  heard  the  fiict  mentioned  to  which  I  allude  ?^ — l  have 
heard  it  mentioned,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  fact  or  not. 

1154.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  in  which  what  would  be  termed  first-rate 
engravings  by  a  first-rate  engraver  have  been  taken  off  upon  steel  ? — Yes. 

1 1 55.  Are  you  aware  that  in  first-rate  foreign  engravings  steel  is  never  or  very 
rarely  resorted  to  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that. 

1156.  Are  you  not  aware  that  all  the  engravings  of  Morghen  and  other  cele- 
brated foreign  engravings  are  engravings  upon  copper? — I  am. 

1157.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  introduction  of  steel  engraving  dates  only 
from  about  1 2  or  1 5  years  ago  ? — I  am  aware  it  is  a  modem  introduction. 

1158.  Was  it  not  about  the  period  that  annuab  came  in  that  it  was  first  intro- 
duced ? — I  do  not  know. 

1159.  Are  not  all  the  high-priced  engravings  upon  copper? — No,  not  now. 

1160.  I  see  in  your  answer  to  a  question  which  was  put  to  you,  No.  1083, 
the  question  being  to  this  effect :  "  Have  the  committee  received  any  expostula- 
tions from  any  number  of  the  subscribers  of  the  inferiority  of  the  engravings?" 
the  answer  is,  ^'  No ;  so  far  from  it,  that  I  may  mention  here  that  for  one  of  the 
engravings,  the  engraving  after  Harvey's  picture  of  the  Examination  of  Shakspere, 
ten  guineas  have  been  offered  for  a  proof  impression  some  little  time  ago."  I  wish 
to  ask  you,  in  reference  to  that  answer,  whether  Mr.  Robert  Graves  was  not  the 
engraver  of  that  picture  ? — He  was. 

1161.  Are  you  aware  that  he  is  an  opponent  of  art  unions,  and  has  signed 
the  petition  presented  to  The  House  by  the  London  engravers  upon  the  subject 
of  engraving? — I  am  aware  that  there  is  such  a  petition  by  a  few  of  the  London 
engravers. 

1 162.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  petition  is  signed  by  the  great  body  of  them? 
— No ;  I  was  not  aware  of  that  fact. 

1163.  Then  your  impression  does  not  coincide  with  mine,  that  it  is  signed 
almost  by  every  one  who  has  not  been  employed  by  any  art  union  to  make  an 
engraving  ?:^ — No ;  I  was  not  aware  of  that  fact. 

1164.  I  think  you  have  stated,  in  answer  to  a  question  that  has  been  put  to 
you,  that  the  electrotype  has  never  been  used  in  the  Edinburgh  Art  Union  ? — 
Not  yet. 

1165.  ^ill  y^u  allow  me  to  ask  you  if  it  is  not  the  fact  that  the  electrotype 
can  only  be  used  from  line  engraving,  and  that  it  is  not  applicable  to  mezzotinto, 
or  any  other  species  of  engraving  ? — I  believe  not. 

1 1 66.  You  are  aware  that  the  process  has  not  yet  been  discovered  to  be  appli^ 
cable  to  any  species  of  engraving  except  line  engraving  ? — I  am  not  sufficiently 
versed  in  the  electrotype  process  to  give  any  opinion  with  regard  to  that  question. 

1167.  Chairman.]  Is  there  existing  at  present  another  society,  at  Edinburgh, 
of  a  similar  nature  to  yours  ? — It  did  exist  until  very  lately ;  and  I  do  not  really 
know  whether  it  is  in  existence  now  or  not. 
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J.  ij.  £ftf,  Esq.         1168.  Mr.  R.  Colbome.']  I  think,  in  referring  to  the  number  of  your  sub- 
— —       scribersy  it  will  be  found  that  they  have  rather  fallen  off  within  the  last  few  years  I 
94  June  1844.     — Xhe  reports  which  I  have  handed  in  I  think  will  sufficiently  elucidate  that 
point. 

1169.  Can  you  state  now  to  what  you  attribute  it? — I  attribute  it  to  a  great 
number  of  causes ;  but  the  principal  one  is  the  number  of  art  unions  which  have 
sprung  up  all  over  the  country.  We  have  just  now  upwards  of  200  honorary 
secretaries.  We  have  honorary  secretaries  in  a  great  number  of  the  colonies,  and 
in  Russia,  in  Portugal,  and  in  the  United  States. 

1170.  Sir  C  Lemon.]  That  correspond  with  the  parent  society  at  Edinburgh  ? 
— ^Yes.  The  money  subscribed  at  Edinburgh  is  not  so  large  as  the  money  which 
is  got  from  Scotchmen  resident  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

1171.  That  other  society  you  spoke  of  just  now,  is  that  governed  by  rules  at 
all  similar  to  your  own  r — I  believe  that  that  society  was  governed  more  by  the 
rules  by  which  the  London  Art  Union  is  governed. 

1172.  Chairman.']  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  constitution  of  your 
society  ? — ^Yes. 

1173.  What  constitutes  a  subscriber  ? — A  subscriber  of  one  guinea  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  association  for  one  year,  and  the  subscriber  of  a  larger  sum  will 
be  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  a  greater  number  of  chances,  according  to  the  amount 
of  his  subscription. 

1 1 74.  How  is  the  society  governed  ? — By  a  committee  of  management,  con- 
sisting of  15  members  of  the  association. 

1175.  How  is  this  committee  chosen? — They  are  chosen  at  an  annual  meeting 
of  the  subscribers,  which  takes  place  in  May. 

1 1 76.  What  number  go  out  annually  ? — ^Ten. 

1177.  May  they  be  re-elected  ? — Yes. 

1 1 78.  The  same  year  ? — Yes. 

1179.  What  are  the  powers  of  the  committee? — ^To  employ  the  funds  of  the 
association  in  the  purchase  of  what  may  appear  to  them  the  most  deserving 
objects  of  Scottish  art  exhibited  annually  by  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy. 

1 1 80.  Are  artists  permitted  to  sit  upon  this  committee  ? — No. 

n8i.  They  are  excluded  by  a  positive  law  of  the  association,  are  they  ?-r-Yes. 

1182.  From  whom  are  the  members  generally  selected;  from  what  class  of 
life  ? — I  should  say  from  the  highest  classes  in  Scotland. 

1 183.  What  are  the  periods  fixed  for  meetings  of  the  committee? — There  is  no 
stated  period  for  meeting. 

1 1 84.  In  managing  the  affairs  and  funds  of  the  society  are  they  empowered  to 
purchase  prizes  from  the  funds,  and  to  distribute  these  prizes  according  to  the 
rank  in  which  the  prizeholder  stands,  or  is  the  choice  left  to  each  prizeholder  to 
select  the  painting  for  himself;  which  of  these  two  plans  is  adopted? — ^The  com- 
mittee purchase  the  pictures,  and  the  pictures  are  distributed  among  the  subscribers 
by  lot.    There  is  no  power  of  selection  on  their  part  whatever. 

1 1 85.  Was  the  constitution  of  the  other  society,  to  which  you  have  already 
referred  the  Committee,  similar  to  what  you  have  just  stated  the  constitution  of 
yours  to  be  ? — I  believe  not. 

1186.  What  was  the  difference  between  the  two? — I  believe  the  principal 
difference  is,  that  the  amount  of  the  annual  funds  of  the  Art  Union  is  divided 
into  certain  portions^  and  that  these  portions  are  allotted  to  the  subscribers  under 
the  express  condition  that  they  shall  expend  them  in  the  purchase  of  works  of  art, 
and  that  the  selection  of  these  works  rests  entirely  with  the  subscribers. 

1187.  I^oes  the  committee  confine  its  selection  to  the  exhibition  in  Edinburgh  ? 
— It  does. 

1 1 88.  Are  the  prizeholders  of  the  other  society  required  to  do  the  same  ?— 
I  believe  so,  although  there  is  this  difference,  that  the  association  does  not  purchase 
any  but  the  works  of  Scottish  artists  j  whereas  the  Art  Union,  I  believe,  purchase 
any  work,  or  rather  they  give  the  power  to  their  subscribers  to  purchase  any  work^ 
which  they  can  find  in  the  Edinburgh  exhibition. 

1189.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  subscribers  of  the 
choice  of  the  selection  being  vested  in  the  committee  exclusively  ? — No,  I  have 
not.  There  must  be  differences  of  opinion  upon  all  matters,  but  the  fact  of  the 
large  sums  which  have  been  annually  subscribed,  shows  that  the  public  have  had 
confidence  in  the  committee  which  they  have  selected. 

1190.  Has 
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1 190.  Has  there  not  lately  been  a  controversy  of  rather  an  animated  description      j.  a.  Bell,  Esq. 
vpon  tlmt  subject  in  Edinburgh  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  — — 

1 191.  Has  no  imputation  been  thrown  on  the  manner  in  which  the  selection  has       24  june  1844. 
been  made  of  certain  paintings? — That  has  taken  place  every  year. 

1 1 92.  Has  it  not  been  stated  that  there  have  been,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
indications  of  an  undue  preference  to  certain  artists  on  the  part  of  the  members  of 
the  commiitee  ? — I  should  say  that  the  artist  who  does  not  sell  his  picture  would 
be  very  apt  to  make  such  an  imputation. 

1 193.  Sir  C.  Lemon.']  Then  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  complaint  every  year? 
— Yes. 

J 194.  ChairmanJ]  Have  there  not  been  specific  complaints  against  certain 
members  of  the  committee,  that  they  have  made  purchases  of  certain  works  of  art 
which  did  not  deser\'e  the  public  approbation? — ^Tbe  answer  to  that  is  the  same  that 
I  gave  before,  that  that  statement  is  made  every  year. 

1 195.  What  I  was  asking  was,  whether  there  had  not  been  a  specific  complaint  ? 
— Yes,  it  has  been  made  this  year. 

1 196.  Against  whom  has  that  charge  been  made  ? — Against  the  committee ;  the 
committee  act  as  a  body. 

1197.  Will  you  state  any  instance  of  such  charges? — In  making  any  such 
statement  it  would  be  necessary  to  name  individual  artists,  or  individual  members 
of  the  committee,  which  would  be  objectionable. 

1198.  Are  you  aware  that  such  complaints  have  appeared  in  the  public  papers 
of  Edinburgh  ? — Yes. 

1 1 99.  And  that  individuals  have  been  specified  within  a  very  recent  period  as 
Imviog  purchased  works  of  art  not  deserving  of  public  encouragement,  from 
personal  motives  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  any  individual  member  of  the  committee 
has  been  named;  I  have  not  seen  any  such  statement;  I  know  that  attacks  have 
been  made  upon  the  committee  for  certain  purchases ;  but  I  do  not  know  that 
these  attacks  have  been  made  upon  any  individual  member  of  the  committee.  As  I 
said  before,  these  attacks  are  made  every  year;  I  also  know  that  an  imputation  has^ 
been  made  upon  the  committee  in  reference  to  an  individual  artist  Supposing 
any  member  of  the  committee  had  a  relative  who  was  an  artist,  it  would  be  very 
natural,  I  think,  to  seize  bold  of  that,  if  an  attack  were  intended  upon  the  com- 
mittee, upon  his  pictures  being  purchased,  although  his  pictures  might  deserve  to 
be  purchased,  and  although  uie  committee  were  perfectly  conscientious  in  the 
selection  of  the  pictures. 

1 200.  Was  such  attack  made  upon  any  individual  member  of  the  committee  ? — 
1  believe  it  has  been  made. 

1201.  Do  you  think  that  attack  was  warranted  by  the  facts  ? — Certainly  not. 

1202.  By  whom  was  such  charge  made  ? — I  cannot  speak  to  that. 

1 203.  Mr.  -K.  Colbome.l  Was  it  made  by  artists,  or  by  the  subscribers  r — By 
artists  I  believe. 

1204.  There  have  been  no  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  subscribers  of  that 
kind  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

1205.  Do  you  know  the  painting  which  was  purchased  on  that  occasion? — The 
attacks  I  allude  to  have  been  made  in  one  or  two  instances,  and  these  attacks  are 
not  confined  to  these  particular  pictures.  I  have  heard  attacks  made,  and  I 
have  seen  them  in  print,  of  a  stronger  nature,  from  one  artist  against  another 
ivhose  picture  was  purchased. 

1 200.  Mr.  B.  WalW]  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  these  attacks  have 
been  made  at  the  instigation  of  the  rival  society  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

1 207.  Chairman.']  In  case  the  powers  of  the  committee  were  liable  to  be  exposed 
to  such  abuse,  do  you  think  there  is  a  sufiicient  guarantee  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  such  vices  and  defects  by  the  mode  of  election  which  you  at  present  exercise  ? 
— I  should  say  the  selection  of  the  members  of  the  committee  from  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  association  has  always  included  men  of  the  highest  reputation 
in  Edinburgh  and  in  Scotland;  and  that  Edinburgh  being  small  in  comparison 
with  London,  and  the  interest  taken  by  the  subscribers  in  their  proceedings  being 
^reat,  the  subscribers  in  that  way  have  the  best  guarantee  for  the  conscientious 
discharge  of  their  duty. 

1208.  In  case  any  member  of  the  committee  bad  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to 
such  a  charge,  and  that  charge  had  appeared  to  be  substantiated,  would  not  the 
members  have  it  in  their  power  at  the  ensuing  election  to  depose  him  from  his 
ijituation,  and  deprive  him  of  the  power  of  sitting  in  the  committee  ? — ^They  would. 

0.79*  L  1209.  If 
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/.  A.  Bellf  £8q.         1209.  If  such  control  were  exercised  with  vigilance,  do  yon  think  it  would  be  a 
'  sufficient  check  upon  the  abuse  of  the  right  of  selection  on  the  part  of  members  o€ 

84  June  1844.     the  committee  ? — I  think  the  existence  erf  the  power  on  the  part  of  the  subscribers 
is  sufficient. 

1210.  And  if,  in  fact,  the  subscribers  neglected  to  exercise  that  power  vigilantly 
which  is  placed  in  their  hands,  they  would  have  to  blame  themselves  more  than 
the  committee  for  any  evils  which  might  afterwards  follow  ? — Yes. 

1211.  The  other  society  to  which  you  have  referred  vest  the  power  of  selection 
in  the  subscribers  at  large? — ^They  do. 

1212.  Have  you  taken  the  trouble  of  comparing  the  result  of  the  two  systems? 
— It  was  examined  and  canvassed  previous  to  the  constitution  of  the  association 
being  fonned. 

1213.  Bat  at  that  time  yo«r  society,  as  you  have  already  stated,  was  among  the 
first  that  were  established,  and  therefore  they  had  no  opportunity  of  judging  of 
the  practical  result  of  either  system  :  was  not  that  the  case  ? — Yes. 

1214.  Since  that  period,  however,  they  have  had  frequent  means  of  ascertaining 
which  was  the  better  in  practice  ? — Yes. 

1215.  And  to  what  conclusion  have  the  public  come? — The  conclusion  of  the 
Edinburgh  public  is  most  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  association. 

1216.  Sir  C.  Lemon.']  Is  that  demonstration  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  your 
society,  the  cause  of  the  other  society  not  t)eing  revived  ) — It  is  not  within  ray 
knowledge  that  the  otiier  society  is  not  revived. 

1217.  Chairman^  What  was  the  number  of  subscribers  to  the  other  society  ? — 
I  think  this  year  the  subscribers  amounted  to  about  1,200. 

1216.  And  what  was  the  number  of  the  subscribers  to  your  aociety  this  year? 
— ^Tbe  number  of  snbscribers  in  our  society  I  cannot  tell,  because  wc  Imve  not  yet 
dosed  the  subscription  books. 

1219.  What  was  the  Hun4>er  last  year  ?— It  was  upwards  of  5,000. 

1 220.  What  is  the  opinion  of  the  artists  as  to  the  advantages  of  your  system  ? — 
I  am  not  prepared  to  state  the  opinion  of  the  artists. 

1221.  What  is  the  general  opinion  among  the  body  of  the  artists  as  to  giving 
the  committee  the  power  of  selection  ? — i  think  the  artists  have  felt  it  was  a  greater 
honour,  and  that  it  put  them  in  a  higher  position,  because  their  works  are  chosen 
by  men  of  acknowledged  intellect;  whereas  if  they  had  been  adected  by  any  indi- 
vidual from  among  the  body  of  subscribers,  it  would  not  have  been  so  great  an 
honour. 

1222.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  whether  the  choice  of  subjects  and  the 
choice  of  works  of  art  that  was  made  by  the  committee  of  selection,  was  better 
than  what  was  made  in  general  by  the  subscribers  of  the  other  society  ? — I  should 
say  so,  certainly. 

1223.  Was  such  the  opinion  of  the  public  ? — I  think  it  waa. 

1224.  Does  the  other  society  give  an  exhibition  annually  in  the  same  way  in 
which  your  society  does  of  the  works  purdiased  ? — They  do  not. 

1225.  Then  it  is  not  a  very  easy  matter  to  compare  the  two  systems? — ^The 
criterion  which  I  went  upon,  in  my  answer,  was  the  encouragraient  which 
they  got. 

1226.  Can  you  not  concdve  that  if  a  selection  of  works  of  art  be  Left  to  the 
public  at  large,  determinable  entirely  by  lot,  that  the  right  of  selection  may  fall 
upon  very  incompetent  judges  ? — I  should  say  that  the  power  of  selection  given 
to  the  subscribers  generally  inight  be  a  more  popular  mode,  and  jnight  probably 
bring  a  larger  income. 

1227.  Mr.  R.  Colborne.']  Then  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  of  there  being 
5,000  subscribers  in  the  one  case  and  only  1,200  subscribers  in  the  other? — I  am 
not  speaking  of  the  Edinburgh  public ;  I  believe  it  would  be  so  here. 

1228.  Chairman.']  Do  you  ascribe  that  to  the  greater  taste  of  the  Edinburgh 
public? — I  ascribe  it  to  the  smallness  of  the  locality  and  to  the  circumstance  of 
every  person  knowing  the  talents  and  the  attainments  of  the  gentlemen  whom  they 
select,  and  whom  they  put  upon  the  committee  solely  from  that  knowledge. 

1229.  They  have  therefore  great  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee? 
— They  have. 

1230.  Is  it  a  situation  purely  honorary? — Entirely  so. 

1231.  There  is  no  advantage  of  a  personal  nature  derivable  from  it? — None, 
but  on  the  contrary,  the  members  are  exposed  to  attacks. 

1232.  Have 
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1232.  Have  you  had  any  means  of  judging  whether  the  selection  made  by     J^  A.  BeU^  E&q. 
individuals  on  the  plan  of  the  other  Art  Union  has  tended  to  encourage  an 

inferior  class  of  art  and  inferior  productions  ? — No,  I  have  not  had  any  oppor-      ^*  ^°®  ^  ^* 
tunity  of  being  at  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of  art  of  the  other  society. 

1233.  You  think  that  in  a  community  like  Edinburgh  the  system  of  com- 
mittee selection  is  preferable  to  leaviog  it  to  the  choice  of  the  public  at  large  ? — 
I  do. 

1234*  And  with  the  guarantee  which  you  have  stated  to  exist,  such  plan  can  be 
carried  effectively  and  usefully  into  operation? — I  believe  so. 

1 235«  Is  any  portion  of  the  funds  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  the  purchase  of 
paintings,  with  a  view  of  forming  a  gallery  of  the  works  of  living  artists  ? — No. 

1 236.  Do  you  think  that  such  reservation  would  be  an  advisable  application 
of  the  funcb,  provided  you  bad  a  sufficient  amount  ?~-If  the  Govenraieiit  were  to 
give  a  permanent  fiind  or  assistance  it  might  be  done  with  advantage ;  but  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution  of  the  association,  the  annual  funds  most  all  be  distributed 
among  the  subscribers  in  each  year,  and  I  should  be  afraid  if  any  funds  were 
reserved  it  would  not  be  popular. 

1 237.  Are  you  aware  that  in  s<xne  institutions,  especially  abroad,  a  small  per- 
centage is  reserved  annually  for  purposes  of  this  description  ?— ^I  was  not  aware  of 
Aat. 

1238.  Are  there  other  institutions  of  a  similar  nature  to  either  of  the  Art  Unions 
of  Edinbmrgh  in  other  parts  of  Scotland  ? — There  is  one  other  in  Glasgow. 

1239.  What  is  the  nature  of  it? — It  is  formed  exactly  upon  the  constitution 
of  the  association. 

1 240.  Are  you  in  possession  of  any  facts  which  would  show  the  operation  and 
effect  of  that  institution  ? — I  am  not ;  it  has  only  been  in  existence,  I  think,  for 
one  year  or  two  years. 

1241.  Does  it  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  proceedings  of  the  sodety  m 
Edinburgh  ? — No. 

1242.  Has  it  taken  away  any  of  your  subscribers  ? — Not  in  Glasgow. 

1243.  Are  there  many  who  subscribe  to  both? — Yes. 

1 244.  Is  there  any  other  society  established  elsewhere  of  the  same  nature  in 
Scotland  ? — No. 

1245.  If  you  were  to  suppress  engravings  altogether,  do  you  suppose  that  the 
society  could  continue  to  exist  ? — No. 

1246.  It  is  therefore  upon  the  certainty  of  receiving  an  engraving  annually  that 
the  chief  inducement  rests  for  subscribing  to  these  institutions? — ^I  think  so. 

1247.  Mr.  R.  Colbome.]  Did  you  give  an  engraving  the  first  year  your  associa- 
tion was  instituted  ? — No. 

1 248.  But  still  you  thought  there  was  sufficient  patronage  r — We  had  no  funds 
the  6rst  year;  the  funds  amounted  to  about  700/. 

1249.  Then  the  public  subscribed  without  any  idea  of  an  engraving  ? — ^Yes,  to 
the  extent  of  700  /. 

1250.  Chairman,]  Was  an  engraving  promised  ? — No. 

1251.  it  did  not  enter  into  the  contemplation  of  the  society  ? — ^No,  it  was  an 
after  resolution  which  was  passed  at  a  general  meeriug,  and  it  was  embodied  as 
part  of  the  constitution. 

1252.  At  what  period  was  that  ? — It  was  two  years  after  the  association  was 
formed. 

1  ^53'  Did  you  perceive  any  great  increase  of  members  subsequent  to  that  plan 
having  been  adopted  ? — Yes. 

1 254.  If  the  prize  of  a  painting  were  suppressed,  would  a  similar  result  occur, 
namely,  a  diminution  of  the  subscribers  to  a  large  amount? — I  should  think  so. 

1255.  Absent  and  foreign  subscribers  aie  treated  in  the  same  way  as  resident 
subscribers  ? — Exactiy. 

1256.  There  is  no  difference? — No  difference;  the  engravings  are  sent  to  the 
honorary  secretaries  for  distribution,  and  the  interest  which  these  engravings  cteate 
in  foreign  countries  is  great. 

1257.  In  case  persons  receive  a  prize  painting,  it  is  transferred  to  them  in 
the  same  manner  r — It  is  transmitted  to  them. 

1258.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  subscribers  that  they 
have  sometimes  got  paintings  of  subjects  in  which  they  were  comparatively  unin- 
terested ;  such,  for  instance,  of  a  subscriber  fond  of  landscape  painting  having  been 
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/.  J.  Bellj  Esq.    required  to  take  an  historical  subject,  and  vux  versd  ?— My  memory  is  not  diarged 
— — —       with  any  such  instance,  but  it  is  very  possible  to  occur. 

24  June  1844.  1259.  You  never  heard  that  stated  as  one  of  the  inconveniences  of  that  mode 

of  selection  ? — No,  I  never  have. 

1260.  Mr.  B.  Wall.']  You  state  in  the  answer  to  Question  1096,  you  would 
have  the  kindness  to  send  in  an  impression  from  a  plate,  called  the  Glee  Maiden^ 
which  you  have  done,  and  which  you  state  will  be  the  last  impression ;  you  da 
not  mean  that  it  is  really  the  last  impression  which  has  come  off  the  plate  ? — 
That  is  a  mistake ;  I  said  an  impression  from  the  last  plate. 

1261.  You  state  also,  in  the  course  of  that  answer,  if  you  will  read  it,  that  "in 
conversation  with  an  eminent  engraver,  he  told  me  that  he  had  no  preference  either 
for  steel  or  copper;"  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  say  whether  you  have  any  ob- 
jection to  state  the  name  of  that  engraver  ? — I  have  stated  it ;  Mr.  William  Millar. 

1 262.  Are  you  aware  that  if  an  engraver  is  called  upon  to  engrave  a  plate,  he 
asks  whether  the  electrotype  is  to  be  applied,  and  he  engraves  a  plate  differently 
if  it  is  intended  to  submit  it  to  that  process  ? — He  then  engraves  it  upon  copper^ 
and  not  upon  steel.  In  a  correspondence  which  I  had  with  Mr«  Lumon  Stocks^ 
with  regard  to  the  engraving  of  Ruth,  he,  in  the  first  place,  stated  he  was  very 
much  pleased  with  the  subject,  and  would  be  delighted  to  engrave  it,  as  be  thought 
it  might  add  to  his  reputation;  and  he  himself  suggested  that  it  should  be 
engraved  upon  copper,  and  then  electrotyped. 

1263.  Do  you  not  infer  from  that  correspondence  with  Mr.  Lumon  Stocks  that 
he  considered  that  an  engraving  upon  copper  was  preferable  to  an  engraving 
upon  steel  ? — No,  I  did  not ;  only  that  I  inferred  that  electrotypes  were  takea 
from  copper^  and  not  from  steel. 

J  264.  Do  you  not  apprehend  that  the  advantage  of  engraving  upon  steel  rather 
than  copper  is,  that  you  are  enabled  to  multiply  five  times  the  number  of  the 
engravings  ? — ^Yes :  but  I  would  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 
engraving  which  I  have  laid  upon  the  table,  and  which  is  upon  steel,  and  which 
I  submit  is  in  every  respect  equal  to  an  engraving  made  upon  copper. 

1 265.  Chairman.l  Can  you  hand  in  to  the  Committee  any  statement  of  the 
past  and  present  amount  of  the  funds  of  the  institution  ? — I  have  been  charged  to 
hdnd  in  a  statement  on  the  part  of  the  association,  which  embodies  that ;  and 
if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  lay  it  upon  the  table. 

1266.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  publishers  or  engravers 
of  the  operation  of  the  society  in  Edinburgh  ? — Not  from  engravers  or  printsellers 
who  are  resident  in  Edinburgh ;  I  have  heard  there  was  opposition  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  London  engravers,  and  of  some  of  the  printsellers. 

1 267.  Mr.  B.  IVall.]  There  has  been  no  petition  on  the  subject  from  Edin- 
burgh, has  there  ? — None. 

1268.  Chairman.']  When  did  you  become  aware  of  the  presumed  illegality  of 
your  proceedings  ? — ^Tbere  has  been  no  intimation  made  to  the  association ;  but 
there  was  an  intimation  made  to  that  effect  to  other  bodies,  and  more  especially 
to  that  in  Glasgow,  which  was  formed  on  the  model  of  the  association  ;  it  was 
therefore  considered  proper  to  postpone  the  annual  general  meeting,  the  direc- 
tors being  cognizant  of  the  fact  of  this  Committee  having  the  matter  under  their 
consideration. 

1 269.  Did  you  take  any  legal  opinion  upon  the  subject  ? — We  had  the  opinions 
of  some  of  the  members  of  the  committee  of  the  association. 

1270.  But  no  formal  opinion  was  taken  ? — No. 

1271.  Have  you  many  legal  gentlemen  on  your  committee? — Yes,  several. 

1272.  And  you  state  that  their  views,  generally  speaking,  were  in  favour  of  the 
legality  of  the  institution  ? — ^Yes. 

1273.  Can  you  give  any  of  their  names? — ^I  will  state  the  names  of  Lord 
Meadowbank,  formerly  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Maitland^  formerly  Solicitor-general  for  Scotland. 

1274.  In  case  any  measure  were  introduced  into  Parliament,  for  the  purpose 
of  exempting  them  from  the  operation  of  the  lottery  laws,  do  you  think  that  the 
society  would  have  any  objection  to  being  placed  in  the  same  position  as  the 
literary  and  scientific  societies,  that  is,  under  the  obligation  of  furnish  ing  copies 
of  their  rules  and  regulations,  and  annual  reports  of  their  proceedin  gs  to  the 
Government  before  they  should  be  entitled  to  take  advantage  of  the  exemption 
from  the  lottery  laws  ? — I  should  say  they  would  not  be  disinclined. 

1275.  Have 
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1275.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  oflTer  to  the  Committee  for  the  better  regu-  J.  ^.  BeU,  Esq. 

lation  of  these  societies,  with  a  view  to  rendering  them  more  subservient  to  the 

promotion  of  art  ? — ^The  constitution  and  the  manner  of  working  the  association  ^4  June  1844. 
have  merely  a  reference  to  Edinburgh,  and  what  might  be  very  proper  in  that 

locality  might  not  be  proper  elsewhere.  I  believe  the  constitution  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  be  exceedingly  well  considered ;  it  is  possible,  of  course,  that  improve- 
ments might  be  suggested  upon  it,  but  I  think  that  all  these  improvements  would 
require  to  be  carried  out  by  some  recognizance  and  assistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Government. 

1276.  How  do  you  mean  on  the  part  of  the  Government ;  in  what  way  would 
you  have  the  Government  interfere  ? — I  allude  particularly  to  what  was  mentioned 
with  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  pictures  which  were  annually  to  be  placed  aside 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  national  gallery,  which  I  am  afraid  could  not  be 
done  with  the  present  limited  powers  of  the  association. 

1277.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  Government  were  to  offer  funds  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  building,  that  the  association  would  be  willing  to  present  to  such  an 
institution  a  painting  annually  of  merit  from  the  Scottish  school  ? — I  think  it  is 
very  probable. 

1278.  Mr.  jB.  JValL']  Under  such  circumstances  would  the  union  of  the  two 
societies  be  impossible  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

1 279.  Mr.  Escott?^  You  say  that  one  of  the  effects  of  the  society  in  Scotland  has 
been  the  great  increase  of  artists,  and  an  increase  of  enthusiasm  among  those  who 
are  generally  lovers  of  art ;  has  one  of  its  effects  been  a  great  increase  in  the 
merits  of  the  pictures  produced  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  so ;  in  several  instances, 
I  believe,  the  artists  have  produced  works  of  greater  merit  than  they  would  have 
done  if  the  association  had  not  existed. 

1280.  You  feel  certain  that  since  the  establishment  of  the  society  there  has 
been  an  improvement  in  art? — Yes. 

1281.  You  said  you  thought  that  although  first-rate  works  of  art  would  be 
better  to  engrave  from  eventually,  yet  it  was  necessary  to  begin  with  inferior  works 
of  art ;  will  you  explain  why  Ujat  should  be  so  r — I  mean  that  a  preparatory 
education  is  required  before  the  purity  which  exists  in  drawings  of  the  highest 
character  could  be  properly  appreciated ;  and  that  a  mere  distribution  will  not  lead 
to  that  appreciation  unless  there  has  been  a  preparatory  study. 

1282.  Would  not  the  course  of  education  be  more  likely  to  proceed  in  a  satis- 
£ictory  manner  if  the  pupils  studied  works  of  the  highest  degree  of  purity  and 
accuracy  t — I  was  speaking  of  the  public  generally ;  I  did  not  understand  the 
question  to  allude  to  the  pupils.  I  was  talking  of  the  subscribers  to  the  associ- 
ation and  the  public  in  general. 

1283.  Then  apply  the  question  to  both? — I  should  say  that  in  the  case  of 
pupils  the  best  models  should  be  placed  before  them  ;  but  these  models  are  gene- 
rally given  to  them  by  degrees,  and  they  are  led  from  simple  to  intricate.    A  model 
may  not  be  of  a  very  intellectual  character,  although  it  may  be  as  well  executed 
as  it  c^n  be  in  illustration  of  the  particular  subject. 

1284.  Is  not  the  real  cause  of  the  preference  for  second-rate  works  of  art  the 
pecuniary  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it  by  living  artists?— No.  If  an  en- 
graving after  Raffistelle  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  never  seen  a 
print  before,  I  do  not  think  be  would  feel  so  much  interest  in  it,  nor  would  be 
led  to  the  study  of  engraving  so  much  as  if  he  had  got  a  work  which  was  more 
on  a  level  with  his  knowledge  and  comprehension  of  the  subject. 

1285.  1^0  not  you  think  that  the  very  highest  works  of  art  are  most  on  the  level 
of  the  general  apprehension  ? — No. 

1286.  How  long  have  you  been  accustomed  to  pay  much  attention  to  works  of 
art  ? — My  profession  has  connexion  with  art,  being  that  of  an  architect,  and  my 
education  has  been  that  of  an  architect. 

1287.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business  as  an  architect? — Do  you  mean  in 
Edinburgh? 

1288.  Yes. — Seven  years. 

1289.  Were  you  in  business  before? — I  was,  in  Birmingham,  and  also  before 
that,  I  was  upon  the  continent ;  I  spent  two  years  in  preparatory  studies  in  Rome. 

1290.  Do  you  paint  at  all  yourself?— I  do,  a  little. 

1291.  You  mentioned  the  names  of  certain  eminent  lawyers,  I  think,  as  belong* 
rng  to  your  society,  who  have  given  an  opinion  in  favour  of  the  legality  of  it. 
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J.  A.  BM,  Esq.     Do  you  know  whether  they  exaniiiied  into  the  question  minutely  ? — 'Yes,  I  do  know 

they  did. 

«4  June  1844.  1292.  Is  the  law  of  Scotland  the  same  with  respect  to  these  societies  as  the  law 

of  England  ?-^I  believe  that  these  authorities  bold  it  is  different. 

1293.  Are  you  prepared  to  point  out  the  difference.^ — ^There  is  a  difference 
pointed  out  in  the  statements ;  I  allude  to  the  letter  to  Sir  George  Clerk,  in  the 
Appendix,  No.  i. 

1294.  Are  you  aware  of  any  eminent  lawyer  in  Scotland  having  given  an 
opinion  against  the  Art  Union  ? — No. 

1295.  Have  you  received  any  intimation  from  the  Treasury  with  respect  to  the 
society  ? — No,  none. 

1296.  Have  you,  in  point  of  fact,  any  reason  for  supposing  that  there  was  a 
necessity  for  stopping  your  operations  ? — Yes,  because  a  similar  society  in  Glasgow^ 
which  had  been  founded  precisely  upon  the  model  of  our  association,  had  received 
such  an  intimation,  and  the  secretary  communicated  it  to  me. 

1297.  Mr.  B.  fVall.]  Who  was  that  communication  sent  by? — It  was  sent  on 
the  part  of  the  Treasury. 

1 298.  Chairman.]  Was  any  opinion  of  the  Scottish  law  authorities  taken  upon 
the  subject  of  your  society,  as  far  as  you  are  aware  of? — No. 

1299.  The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  gave  no  opinion  upon  the  subject? — No, 
not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

1300.  Mt.  Escott.']  To  whom  did  he  give  no  opinion? — I  mean  his  opinion 
was  not  taken  by  the  Treasury  on  the  point  in  the  same  way  as  the  opinions  of 
the  Solicitor  and  the  Attorney-general  were  taken. 

Stewart  Blacker,  Esq.  called  m  ;  and  Examined. 

S.  Biackery  Esq.        1301.  Chairman^]  YOU  are  the  Secretary,  I  believe,  of  the  Royal  Irish  Art 
■  Union  ? — I  am  the  honorary  secretary. 

1302.  Have  you  been  long  in  that  situation  ? — Ever  since  its  commencement. 

1303.  Do  you  take  an  active  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  body  ? — I  may 
call  myself  the  founder  of  the  society,  and  I  have  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  it. 

1304.  The  great  distinction  in  the  constitution  of  the  society  in  Dublin,  as  con- 
trasted with  that  of  London,  the  Committee  understands  to  be  in  the  power  of 
selection  being  vested  in  the  committee  ? — Yes. 

1305.  Has  that  arrangement,  in  your  opinion,  been  productive  of  advantage  or 
disadvantage  to  art  ? — We  had  the  example  of  the  London  Society,  and  also  the 
Scotch  Society,  which  was  worked  by  way  of  a  committee ;  and  it  was  after  deli- 
berate inquiry  into  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  both  methods  of  proceed- 
ing, particularly  as  concerned  the  state  of  art  and  the  education  of  the  public  mind 
with  regard  to  art  in  Ireland,  we  came  to  the  resolution  to  adopt  the  system  of 
selection  by  a  competent  committee. 

1306.  The  object  of  the  society  has  been  the  encouragement  of  high  art 
especially,  not  excluding  other  branches  of  art;  is  it  not  so? — Certainly. 

1307.  Do  you  think  that  the  power  of  selecting  being  vested  in  the  committee 
is  more  likely  to  answer  the  attainment  of  that  object  than  if  that  power  were  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  subscribers  at  large? — Decidedly  so;  and  it  was  principally 
with  that  view  that  we  vested  it  in  a  committee.  We  thought  that  with  the 
heterogeneous  mass  of  subscribers  that  are  likely  to  come  into  such  a  society  as 
ours,  to  which  there  is  no  limit,  no  selection  by  ballot  or  any  other  restriction,  that 
the  indiscriminate  choice  left  to  the  multitude  would  not  have  a  tendency  either 
in  promoting  high  art,  nor  would  it  give  that  degree  of  fair  patronage  to  every 
department  of  the  arts  that  we  considered  would  be  due  and  fair  to  each. 

1308.  The  motive  for  encouraging  high  art  is  desired,  not  merely  from  the 
superiority  which  it  commands,  but  also  from  the  apprehension  that  in  general  sach 
branches  of  art  are  not  likely  to  meet  the  most  general  patronage? — Yes;  we 
tested  it  ourselves  to  a  certain  degree  in  our  first  exhibition.  Some  members  of 
the  committee,  myself  in  particular,  took  friends  or  acquaintances  in  different 
classes  of  society,  and  we  asked  them,  "  Supposing  prizes  of  certain  sums  of  money 
fell  to  your  shares,  how  would  you  expend  them  in  this  exhibition  ?"  and  we  found 
that  some  of  the  choices  were  of  a  kind  that  would  not  do  much  credit  to  the  society. 

1309.  Previously  to  the  establishment  of  the  institution  high  art,  or  art  indeed  of 
any  description,  does  not  appear,  from  evidence  before  the  Committee,  to  have  been 
much  encouraged  in  Dublin.     Can  you  offer  any  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  that 
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Statement  to  the  Committee  ? — I  can  best  do  that  by  laying  some  tabular  iriews    S.  Blacker,  Ebi^ 
that  I  have  arranged  before  the  Committee,  which   would   perhaps  relieve  the 
Committee  from  some  trouble,  and  show  more  clearly  than  by  any  lengthened 
description  the  number  and  class  of  works  usually  exhibited,  and  the  amount  of 
patronage  previous  to  and  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  our  society. 

[The  Papefs  were  handed  in.']  Vide  Appendix. 

1310.  Do  you  ascribe  the  increase  of  purchases  at  this  exhibition  solely  to  the 
operation  of  the  Irish  Art  Union  ? — Yes.  By  referring  to  the  tables  I  have  handed 
in  (No.  5)  it  will  be  seen  that,  for  the  four  years  preceding  the  establishment 
of  our  society,  the  total  sum  spent  by  private  patronage,  or  indeed  any  species  of 
patronage  at  all,  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Hiberaian  Academy,  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  1  /.  10^.:  that  is  confirmed  by  the  keeper  of  the  Royal  Hiber- 
nian Academy,  whose  remarks  I  have  inserted  in  the  table ;  while  the  sum 
total  of  the  purchases  made  in  the  four  years  our  society  has  as  yet  existed, 
together  with  the  pnvate  patrooage  it  has  been  the  means  of  stimulating, 
amounts  to  about  8,000  /. 

131 1.  Do  you  ascribe  exclusively  to  the  operation  of  the  Art  Union  of  Dublin 
the  result  to  which  you  refer,  or  were  there  any  other  eoneuiring  causes  to  produce 
that  result  which  you  can  state  to  the  Committee  ? — ^The  Royal  Irish  Art  Union 
was  the  originating  cause.  It  appears  by  the  fact,  as  given  by  this  tabular  view, 
that  there  was  little  or  no  private  patronage  before  the  ..existence  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Art  Union,  and  that  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  increase  since ;  nor 
does  there  appear  to  have  been  any  concurrent  or  additional  cause  to  account  for 
this  great  increase  of  patronage,  beyond  the  impulse  given,  and  the  public  mind 
excited  by  the  Art  Union  in  favour  of  the  fine  arts. 

1312.  There  was  no  call  for  works  of  art,  either  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
or  individuals,  exclusively  of  the  Art  Union  at  that  time  in  Dublin? — None, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  mere  portrait  or  bust. 

1313.  How  do  you  account  for  the  Art  Union  producing  the  result  you 
have  just  stated  it  produced  to  the  Committee?— bimply  by  actii^  on  the 
great  mass  of  society,  interesting  them  to  view  art  favourably  in  their  own 
country.  The  small  subscription  required  united  them  in  a  body,  and  find- 
ing that  they  could  become  possessors,  at  a  small  rate,  of  valuable  works  of 
art,  each  picture  or  engraving  issued  became  the  nucleus  of  a  rising  collection,  and 
formed  the  subject  round  which  the  family  or  the  circle  conversed  of  art,  and 
became  imbued  with  a  taste  for  it. 

1314.  There  was  no  society  that  had  the  same  or  similar  objects  in  view  during 
the  existence  of  the  Art  Union  in  Dublin  ? — No ;  there  were  three  societies  for  the 
ostensible  promotion  of  art;  one  was  the  Hibernian  Academy,  like  the  Royal 
Academy  here,  consisting  of  artists  alone  ;  another  was  a  section  of  the  Royal 
Dublb  bociety,  which  was  for  the  promotion  of  schools  of  design  and  teaching 
pupils  for  the  ordinary  class  of  modellers  and  stucco  plasterers,  and  also  with  regard 
to  the  manufacturers ;  from  this  school  there  sprang  a  number  of  artists  of  a  higher 
class  of  the  schools  of  drawing,  of  sculpture,  and  of  architecture :  the  third 
institution  was  one  got  up  by  a  society  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  called  the  Royal 
Irish  Institution ;  it  was  of  the  nature  of  the  British  Institution  here,  and  intended 
to  proceed  by  exhibiting  works  of  the  old  masters. 

1315.  Are  all  these  schools  and  institutions  now  in  operation^ — ^When  our 
society  commenced,  the  exhibition  of  the  Hibernian  Academy  had  been  gradually 
deteriorating,  both  in  the  number  and  the  quality  of  the  works  exhibited  ;  and  the 
year  before  our  society  was  formed  there  was  no  exhibition.  The  Royal  Irish 
Institution  had  failed  in  its  object ;  after  five  or  six  years  of  most  praiseworthy 
but  unavaiHng  exertions,  it  had  got  into  difficulties,  and  the  funds  of  the  exhibition 
did  not  pay  or  remunerate  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  were  good  enough  to 
subscribe  to  the  getting  up  of  the  fine  gallery  that  they  had  built.  The  premises 
were  sold  under  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  ultimately  became  an 
auction-room  for  furniture  and  a  receptacle  for  wax-works  and  dwarfs  from  Don- 
nybrook  fair.  The  Royal  Dublin  Society  had  carried  on  its  schools  of  design  for 
nearly  100  years,  and  was,  in  £Eu:t,  the  original  firom  which  the  society  in  the 
Adelphi  adopted  their  proceedings.  It  was,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  under  con- 
siderable diiikultiess  its  grants  were  withdrawn ;  its  masters  were  unpaid ;  and 
thou^  the  school  was  still  continued,  it  could  not  be  expected  to  be  carried  oa 
with  that  spirit  or  that  effect  it  formerly  was.    That  wa^  the  actual  position  of  the 
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S  Blacker  Esq     three  societies  and  the  depressed  state  of  art  in  Ireland  when  ours  came  into  the 

' 1_       field. 

S4  June  1844.  1316.  In  that  state  of  art  your  society  was  organized,  for  the  purpose  princi- 

pally of  encouraging  high  art? — Yes. 

1317.  What  do  you  understand  by  high  art? — I  mean  that  which  appears  to 
spring  from  the  mind,  being  exercised  in  a  work  of  art,  as  contradistinguished 
from  mere  copying  of  the  works  of  nature. 

1318.  Do  you  not  also  extend  the  signification  of  it  to  historical  subjects,  as 
contradistinguished  from  landscapes  or  still  life? — Anything  that  shows  high 
mental  exertion,  either  in  the  painter,  or  produces  it  in  the  beholder,  I  should  call 
high  art. 

1319.  The  deficiencies  in  that  department  of  art  were  more  conspicuous, 
perhaps,  than  in  any  other  at  the  time  you  are  speaking  of? — Decidedly  so,  and 
with  that  view,  I  have  drawn  a  table  here,  classifying  the  various  works  of  art  in 
the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy.  If  the  Committee  will  take  the 
trouble  to  compare  the  exhibitions  previous  to  the  year  1839,  when  there  appears 
no  exhibition  at  all,  and  our  society  was  established,  the  great  majority  of  the 
works  exhibited  appear  to  have  been  composed  of  portraits,  miniatures,  and  busts, 
which  one  may  call  in  most  cases  little  better  than  an  Ordnance  survey  of  the 
human  face.  Since  the  establishment  of  our  society,  however,  it  will  be  found 
that  figure,  history,  and  genre  pictures,  with  original  sculpture  and  works  of 
general  interest,  have  very  materially  increased.     {See  Table  No.  2.) 

1320.  The  committee  is  chosen  by  the  subscribers;  is  it  by  a  free  election  of 
the  whole  body,  or  by  supplying  vacancies  as  they  occur? — The  mode  of 
appointment  is  simply  this :  it  is  open  to  a  free  election  of  all  the  members, 
but  as  they  are  a  very  large  body,  the  outgoing  members  of  the  committee  of 
selection,  of  which  one-third  retire  every  year,  have  the  power  of  recommending 
a  list  of  successors ;  and  we  have  always  found  that  this  list  has  been  made  with 
such  care  to  meet  the  confidence  of  the  public  and  the  profession,  that  there 
has  never  been  any  complaint  or  dispute. 

1321.  In  case  there  were  abuses  of  their  exercise  of  the  right  of  selection,  there 
is  sufficient  power  vested  in  the  subscribers  at  large  to  deprive  the  member  so 
transgressing  of  his  situation  in  the  committee,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  the  abuse  in  future  ? — Quite  so ;  any  member  can  bring  forward  any  subject  he 
pleases  at  any  of  the  general  meetings,  and  also  call  for  a  ballot  for  any  single 
member,  or  for  the  entire  committee,  if  he  wishes. 

1322.  How  often  does  the  general  meeting  take  place? — The  general  meetings 
must  take  place  twice  a  year,  but  they  do  take  place  oftener,  according  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  society  may  require, 

1323.  What  particular  qualifications  are  required  to  render  a  person  eligible 
to  be  chosen  either  as  a  member  of  the  general  committee  or  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  selection  ? — ^The  qualification  required  for  a  member  of  the  general 
committee  is  chiefly  a  strong  interest  for  art,  and  for  the  advancement  of  the 
society.  That  for  the  committee  of  selection  is  a  severer  test ;  the  members  are 
required  to  be  either  to  a  certain  degree  practical  artists  themselves,  though  not 
professional  ones,  or  to  hold  a  pu6lic  character,  either  by  their  collections  or  by 
the  taste  that  they  have  evinced  for  art,  so  as  to  carry  with  them  the  confidence 
of  the  artists  and  the  public. 

1324.  All  professional  artists,  if  the  Committee  understand  you  rightly,  are 
excluded  ? — They  are,  by  a  fundamental  rule  of  the  society. 

1325.  Mr.  M'Geachy.']  Was  any  objection  ever  made  by  the  body  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  power  vested  in  the  committee  of  selection? — Never. 

1326.  Mr.  U.  Colbome.]  Do  you  not  think  that  they  would  have  a  greater 
number  of  subscribers  if  they  had  the  power  of  choosing  themselves  ? — I  very 
much  doubt  it :  I  am  surprised  myself  at  the  number  of  subscribers  we  have 
obtained,  and  what  we  have  already  been  able  to  eflfect. 

1327.  Chairman.^  Have  any  complaints  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  public 
of  any  abuses  on  the  part  of  the  committee  of  selection  ? — I  have  heard  no  regular 
complaints  as  to  their  selection.  That  occasional  strictures  will  arise  in  an  under- 
hand way  by  rumour  or  in  newspa|)ers,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  whenever  that  has 
been  the  case,  they  have  generally  been  traced  to  disappointed  parties,  whose 
demands  did  not  meet  with  the  success  they  desired,  or  were  obliged  to  be 
passed  by  altogether* 

1328.  You 
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1328.  You  are  not  in  possession  of  any  specific  instances  of  complaint  made     S.  Blacker ^  Esq. 
against  the  committee,  collectively  or  individually,  on  the  subject  of  their  choice  of       — - 

works  of  art  r— No.  H  June  1844. 

1329.  Has  your  present  constitution  been  in  use  from  the  establishment  of  the 
society  ? — Yes.  I  beg  to  hand  in  the  prospectus  and  original  laws  and  regula- 
sions  of  the  society.     (It  was  handed  in.) 

1330.  No  other  institution  of  the  kind  has  been  established  in  Dublin  ?— No. 

1331.  Have  you  heard  any  disposition  to  alter  that  particular  law  which  vests 
the  power  of  choosing  in  the  committee  ? — No. 

1332.  It  has  never  been  discussed  ? — No. 

1333.  It  is  therefore  generally  considered  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
and  opinions  of  the  subscribers  ? — Yes. 

1334.  Would  you  add  to  that,  that  it  is  also  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of 
the  public  of  Ireland  ? — I  should  think  so,  from  the  great  and  increasing  confidence 
the  committee  have  commanded,  which  will  be  best  seen  by  the  steady  and  pro* 
gressive  increase  of  the  funds,  and  the  acquisition  of  individual  members  whose 
good  opinion  is  worth  having. 

1335.  Have  you  any  statement  to  show  the  increase  of  the  funds  of  the  institu- 
tion ? — Here  is  a  table  showing  the  annual  income,  and  also  the  appropriation  of 
the  funds.     (It  was  handed  in,  see  Table,  No.  3.) 

1336.  What  is  your  opinion,  reasoning  upon  the  subject  abstractedly,  of  the 
merits  of  the  two  different  systems,  the  one  vesting  the  power  of  selection  in  the 
committee,  the  other  vesting  it  in  the  subscribers  at  large,  first  in  reference  to  the 
operation  upon  art,  without  looking  for  the  present  to  artists  ? — ^I  was  one  of  the 
persons  who,  at  the  original  meeting  of  our  body,  voted  for  the  adoption  of  the 
system  of  selection  by  committee  as  it  at  present  stands,  and  it  was  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  the  advance  of  high  art,  and  also  with  a  view  of  allowing  each  department 
in  art  to  have  a  fair  degree  of  encouragement,  that  I  did  so.  I  am  strongly  of 
opinion,  that  unless  some  uniform  principle  with  reference  tQ  the  encouragement  of 
high  art  especially  is  adopted,  and  some  uniform  system  of  expenditure  of  the 
funds  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  works  of  aft  generally  is  pursued  (at  all  events, 
^ith  regard  to  the  larger  sums  expended),  more  harm  may  be  done  than  good,  that 
is,  as  far  as  high  art  is  concerned.  Now,  uniformity  in  either  principle  or  system  i» 
perfectly  incompatible  with  leaving  the  selection  open  to  the  mass  of  subscribers 
indiscriminately.  I  do  not  say  that  committees  of  selection,  more  than  any  other 
body  of  men,  are  infallible ;  all  I  mean  to  contend  for  is,  that  a  certain  number  of 
'well-selected  men,  influential,  independent,  and  competent  from  known  taste,  edu- 
cation, and  attention  to  a  particular  department,  are  more  likely  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  a  principle  and  in  uniformity  with  a  well-regulated  system,  and  less  apt 
to  be  swayed  by  mere  whim  or  caprice,  self-interest,  or  the  importunity  of  inter- 
ested parties,  than  a  private  individual,  who  may  chance  to  be  not  very  well 
qualified  by  either  previous  education  or  attention  to  the  subject,  nor  indeed  with 
any  very  strong  feelings  of  public  responsibility  as  to  laying  out  the  public  money 
strictly  for  the  advancement  of  the  object  intended. 

1337.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  the  object  of  the  institution  being  princi- 
pally to  encourage  high  art  and  excellence  in  art  generally,  that  there  is  a  greater 
chance  of  that  object  being  attained  when  the  encouragement  and  patronage  is 
exercised  by  persons  competent  to  judge,  than  if  it  were  left  to  the  chance  of  it& 
being  vested  in  individuals  who  by  education  and  position  are  not  qualified  in  an 
equal  manner  ? — Certainly ;  and  it  is  chiefly  with  that  view,  and  also  with  the  view 
of  inducing  the  artists  to  paint  for  a  superior  class  of  men,  rather  than  to  paint 
for  what  I  may  denominate  the  popular  taste;  men  whose  minds  have  been 
educated  to  a  certain  degree  by  travel  and  by  study  in  aesthetic  principles. 

1338.  Do  you  apprehend  that  if  the  choice  were  left  to  the  subscribers  at  large 
artists  would  be  inclined  to  consider  the  existing  taste  of  the  many  and  uninformed 
rather  than  the  taste  of  the  few  and  cultivated,  and  work,  with  reference  rather  to 
immediate  pecuniary  profit  than  to  the  future  and  permanent,  in  the  improvement 
and  advancement  of  art  ? — That  is  the  meaning  I  intended  to  convey. 

1339.  M**'  ^'  ColbomeJ\  Do  you  mean  that  to  apply  to  the  Dublin  Associa- 
tion ? — I  should  mean  it  to  apply  generally,  but  to  Ireland  in  particular,  where 
the  style  of  education  or  taste  for  high  art  is  of  course,  it  being  a  matter  new  to 
them,  in  a  lower  degree  of  culture. 

1340.  Mr.  M^Geachv^  But  still  you  would  lay  that  down  as  a  principle  of 
general  application  ? — Yes.  It  is  right  to  state  that  about  two  years  ago  I  brought 
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S.  Bhdttr^  £eq.  forwaid  a  propositioD  in  our  own  society  to  try  and  combine  in  some  deo-ee  the 
benefit  of  both  methods.     There  is  one  advantage  in  the  method  of  the  London 

•4  June  1844.  society,  that  it  makes  the  person  more  pleased  nith  the  subject  that  he  chooses 
for  himself,  as  suited  to  bis  house  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  choice  as  a  matter  of 
taste,  it  becomes  a  convenience  as  a  matter  of  furniture.  For  instance,  in  one  or 
two  cases  I  think  it  proper  to  acknowledge  that  pictures  of  a  large  size  have 
fallen  to  persons  who  merely  objected  to  them  because  their  houses  were  small ; 
they  liked  them  very  much,  but  they  did  not  suit  their  convenience.  The  change 
I  proposed,  and  which  was  merely  postponed  in  consequence  of  their  not  being  in 
readiness  to  meet  it  at  the  time,  iias  that  the  works  should  be  selected  still  by  a 
committee  of  selection,  but  that  in  the  distribution,  instead  of  authoritatively  put- 
ting down  works  to  each  person,  that  they  should  have  a  choice,  say,  first  choice, 
second  choic  e,  third  choice,  and  so  on,  instead  of  having  first,  second,  and  third 
works  of  art,  and  so  on  ;  which  would  have  allowed  the  individuals  to  have 
indulged  their  own  taste  under  the  correction  of  a  competent  committee. 

1341.  Chairman^  They  were  then  to  be  confined  by  that  plan  to  the  selection 
from  a  certain  number  of  works  of  art,  which  had  been  already  selected  from  the 
general  exhibition  by  the  committee  ? — Exactly. 

1342.  Do  you  think  that  the  following  arrangement  might  be  adopted  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  society,  and  meet  at  the  same  time  the  object  which  you  have  in 
view ;  that  the  committee  should  be  entitled  to  pronounce  their  judgment  upon 
the  works  of  art  exhibited,  leaving  it  altogether  to  the  prizeholder  to  select  from 
these  or  others,  as  he  thought  proper  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly ;  there  is  also  one  ad- 
vantage, that  more  reputation  is  likely  to  accrue  to  the  artist  for  his  work,  as 
being  the  independent  selection  of  a  competent  committee,  than  the  hurried,  or 
chance,  or  indiscriminate  selection  by  a  person  whose  capabilities  were  not  fixed 
or  known  to  the  public. 

1 343.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  Art  Union  is  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  and  love 
of  art ;  do  you  think  that  such  object  is  accomplished  to  a  greater  degree  by  allow- 
ing individuals  to  choose  for  themselves,  and  so  to  exercise  their  own  judgment, 
than  if  they  were  required  to  follow  the  choice  of  p^^ons  appointed  to  select  for 
them  ? — I  think  it  so  far  dangerous,  that  a  person,  having  a  bad  taste,  is  more 
likely  to  be  confirmed  in  that  bud  taste  than  ever  to  rise  from  that  one  line  or  taste 
for  art  which  he  has  been  early  imbued  with.  If  a  person  gets  a  picture  or  statue, 
selected  by  a  competent  committee,  he  may  not  be  able  at  first  to  enter  into  all  the 
beauties  of  high  art,  but  there  is  afterwards  a  chance  of  his  being  able  to  do  that ; 
whereas  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  selected  a  bad  picture  for  himself  in  the  first 
instance,  or  a  bad  statue  (and  it  is  but  a  chance  that  he  would  select  a  good  one), 
there  is  almost  a  certainty  of  his  being  imbued  with  bad  taste  from  his  own 
selection,  while  there  is  every  chance  of  his  reforming  his  taste  if  a  work  of  art, 
well  selected,  gets  into  his  house. 

1 344.  Is  there  not  also  danger  when  the  selection  is  left  to  individuals,  of  a 
greater  number  of  inferior  works  being  produced  ? — Yes.  The  general  mass  of 
the  public  have  no  mode  of  checking  the  production  of  inferior  works,  which  a 
committee  would  have.  If  they  see  that  an  artist  merely  manufactures  a  certain 
class  of  pictures  for  the  market,  it  is  the  duty  of  that  committee  to  refuse  to  take 
from  that  artist ;  whereas,  if  it  is  thrown  open  to  the  public,  they  take  it  from  the 
manufacturer  with  the  same  degree  of  readiness  that  they  would  from  an  original 
and  painstaking  artist. 

1345.  Mr.  &  Colbome.']  You  probably  ate  aware  that  in  those  art  unicms  in 
which  the  selection  is  left  to  the  prizeholders  themselves,  they  very  often  add 
considerable  sums  to  the  amount  of  their  prize,  to  enable  them  to  purchase  a  nK>re 
valuable  picture ;  do  you  not  think  that  that  c^  itself  is  some  objection  to  the 
plan  you  are  now  speaking  of,  inasmuch  as  by  that  plan  you  would  deprive  the 
artists  of  that  sum  that  would  be  paid  in  addition.  For  instance,  we  heard  the 
other  day  of  a  case  in  which  a  prizeholder  who  had  a  prize  of  50  Z.,  added  the 
sum  of  400  /.  to  it.  Now  according  to  your  plan,  of  leaving  the  selection  in 
the  hands  of  the  committee,  that  400/.  would  have  been  lost  to  the  patronage  of 
art? — I  do  not  think  the  money  would  have  been  lost  to  the  artist,  or  more 
properly  to  art,  if  a  deserving  one,  because  no  competent  committee  would  allow 
a  picture  of  a  high  class,  however  high  the  price,  to  escape  them.  It  is  very 
gratifying  to  see  those  additions  made  by  the  members  occasionally,  but  in 
Ireland,  from  experience,  I  should  not  think  it  is  likely  that  any  very  material 
additions  would  be  made.  The  publishing  of  a  nominally  large  price,  by  which 
both  parties  are  flattered,  may  be  a  matter  of  arrangement  between  the  individual 
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purchaser  and  the  artist,  but  this  cannot  occur  where  a  respectable  committee  are  s.  Bkcher,  Biq. 

concerned.  — — 

1346.  Chairman.^  Do  you  think  that  the  Art  Unions  of  Dublin  and  Edin-  24Joneiaf4:. 
burgh,  and  small  towns  generally,  operate  more  decidedly  upon  the  patronage 

and  production  of  art,  than  they  could  do  in  so  large  a  metropolis  as  London, 
where  there  are  other  sources  of  patronage  and  employment? — Exactly ;  in  fact, 
the  Art  Union  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death  with  the  existence  of  exhibitions  and  of 
art  now  in  Ireland,  Ireland  being  totally  deprived  of  private  patronage ;  but  in 
London,  where  you  have  such  a  mass  of  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  the 
country  always  assembled,  there  is  not  that  great  call  for  an  institution  of  the  sort; 
however,  it  is  useful  in  bringing  the  middle  ranks  and  middle  classes  of  society  to 
enjoy  some  of  the  benefits  and  privileges  of  art,  firom  which  they  would  have  been 
otherwise  in  a  great  measure  excluded. 

1347.  Do  you  thinks  when  the  choice  is  left  to  the  subscribers  at  large,  the 
abuse  of  that  choice  might  not  be,  in  a  great  degree,  corrected  by  the  circumstance 
of  individuals  taking  better  judges  than  themselves  to  guide  them  in  their  selec- 
tion ? — Decidedly ;  and  I  suppose  it  is  often  done,  but  still  there  is  a  chance  that 
it  may  lead  to  more  hurried  and  indiscriminate  choices  and  be  of  less  beneficial 
effect,  than  if  the  selection  was  made  on  some  regular  system  and  principle. 

1348.  And  as  it  may  lead  to  indiscriminate  choices,  you  would  apprehend  that 
there  would  be,  perhaps^  a  greater  encouragement  given  to  inferior  art  than  to 
high  art  by  such  arrangement  ? — Decidedly. 


Mercurii^  26^  die  Junu,  1844. 


MEMBBRS    PRESENT. 


Viscount  Adare. 
Mr.  Ridley  Colbome. 
Mr.  Escott. 
Mr.  Ewart. 


Mr.  M'Geachy. 
Mr.  Baring  Wall. 
Mr.  Wyse. 


THOMAS  WYSE,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 


Stewart  Blacker^  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

1349»  Chairman.]  HOW  has  the  Art  Union  of  Dublin  been  generally  guided    S.  Blackery  Esq. 
in  their  choice  of  paintings  ? — The  Committee  are  aware  that  the  Art  Lfnion  of      - 
Ireland  chooses  by  a  committee  of  selection,  and  they  have  felt  themselves  bound      ^^  ^^^^  ^^^• 
to  make  the  best  choice  they  could  from  the  collection  before  them  with  reference 
to  high  art ;  and  where  they  saw  an  indication  of  rising  talent  in  a  young  artist, 
that  has  been  the  only  excuse  for  at  all  deviating  from  selecting  from  the  works 
of  the  highest  class  that  they  could  obtain.     They  felt  themselves  bound  rather 
to  keep  the  money  altogether  in  the  bank  than  to  spend  it  upon  any  work  that 
they  did  not  think  conducive  to  the  advance  of  art  in  the  country. 

1350.  Are  the  committee  guided  mainly  by  a  wish  to  purchase  pictures  of 
great  merit  and  of  high  value,  or  a  greater  number  of  paintings  at  a  lower  price  ? 
— They  hav^,  as  will  appear  from  their  lists,  been  guided  more  by  a  desire  to 
purchase  a  smaller  number  of  good  pictures  than  a  great  number  of  an  inferior 
class  of  works. 

1351.  Have  you  found  by  experience,  that  the  purchase  of  those  paintings 
has  produced  an  increased  number  of  paintings  of  a  higher  class  and  superior 
merit  in  art  ? — ^That  will  appear  best  from  one  of  the  tables  which  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  laying  before  the  Committee,  which  will  show  that  works  of  an  ima- 
ginative character,  and  of  the  higher  class  of  art,  have  greatly  increased  in  exhi- 
bitions in  Ireland  since  the  society  was  formed ;  and  they  have  progressively 
gone  on  increasing  as  the  society  has  progressed,  beyond  what  was  the  case  in 
Ireland  in  previous  exhibitions.  I  refer  to  Table  No.  2,  being  an  analysis  of  the 
works  of  art  in  the  various  exhibitions  that  have  recently  taken  place  in  Dublin. 
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S.  Blacker,  Esq.         1352.  What  should  vou  say  is  the  present  tendency  of  Irish  art  in  painting; 

what  is  their  choice  of  subjects,  for  instance  ? — I  should  say  it  was  principally 

26  June  1844,  landscape  and  domestic,  with  occasional  works  of  an  historical  nature.  I  think 
that  works  of  an  historical  class  are  on  the  increase,  but  have  not  as  yet  beea 
able  to  make  sufficient  way  towards  anything  like  a  predominance. 

1353-  Is  there  any  demand  for  religious  subjects  in  Ireland  ? — There  has  been 
hardly  any  demand  for  original  modem  art  at  all.  Whatever  demand  there  has 
been  for  pictures  has  been  chiefly  with  r^ard  to  copies  and  works  picked  up  at 
auctions. 

1354»  Mr.  M^Geachf.']  Copies  of  what? — Copies  of  the  old  masters,  sold  as 
originals — the  greatest  rubbish  possible — at  some  of  the  sales. 

1355.  Chairman.']  Do  you  not  expect  from  the  increased  impulse  given  to 
ecclesiastical  architecture  in  Ireland,  especially  amongst  the  Roman-catholic 
portion  of  the  community,  that  there  will  be  a  corresponding  demand  for  paint- 
ings of  a  religious  character  ? — I  should  hope  that  there  would.  It  is  very  grati- 
fying to  see  the  pure  taste  in  which  many  of  the  modem  Roman-catholic  struc- 
tures have  latterly  been  raised ;  but  in  the  interiors  of  any  of  them  that  I  have 
been  in  I  have  as  yet  seen  few  works  of  art  of  a  sufficiently  good  quality  to  have 
much  beneficial  effect  upon  the  taste  or  feding  of  the  people,  with  reference 
to  art. 

1356.  Do  you  ascribe  that  to  the  habit  which  seems  to  have  existed  amongst 
Roman-catholics  of  purchasing  their  religious  paintings  at  Rome,  or  other  places 
on  the  Continent,  to  the  exclusion  of  native  talent  ? — I  think  it  has  been  a  good 
deal  owing  to  the  general  preference  given  to  foreign  art  over  that  which  can  be 
contributed  by  the  country  itself;  that  they  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  feeU 
ing  or  thinking  that  anything  produced  at  home  could  come  near  even  an  infe* 
rior  kind  of  what  has  been  produced  abroad.  I  should  hope  that  that  feding  is 
gradually  being  overcome,  and  I  think  one  of  the  chief  means  of  overcoming 
that  feeling  is  by  public  exhibitions  of  such  a  society  as  ours,  showing  what  can 
be  done  by  native  artists. 

>357«  60  you  ascribe  it  to  the  higher  price  generally  demanded  for  produc* 
tions  of  living  artists,  compared  with  the  prices  given  for  religious  subjects^ 
both  on  the  Continent  and  at  auctions  at  home  ? — Partly  to  that,  and  partly 
to  the  public;  as  we  are  greatly  a  people  of  habit,  not  beii^  in  the  habit 
of  applying  to  modem  artists  ior  works  of  that  kind.  If  once  it  was  known 
that  there  were  studios  open  to  the  public  where  such  works  could  be  procured, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  priesthood  and  the  people  would  give  it  the  encourage- 
ment which  a  natural  feeling  towards  their  country  would  induce  them  to. 

1358.  Are  you  aware  that  considerable  encouragement  has  been  given  to 
the  execution  of  works  of  sculpture  of  a  religious  character  by  Roman-catholics  ? — 
Yes.  I  have  seen  the  productions  of  Hogan,  and  they  are  highly  creditable  to 
that  class  of  our  fellow-subjects  who  have  contributea  so  freely  to  modem  art* 
The  group  of  the  entombment  of  our  Saviour  in  the  convent  near  Dublin,  and 
the  statue  of  Dr.  Doyle  in  Carlow,  and  I  believe  some  other  works,  are  highly 
creditable  to  modem  art. 

1 359.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  prices  that  have  been  given  for 
tiiose  works? — I  cannot  exactly,  but  merely  from  hearsay ;  I  believe  from  1,200/. 
to  1,500/.  has  been  the  amount. 

1360.  Mr.  M^Geachy.']  Is  he  resident  in  Ireland,  or  have  they  been  executed 
abroad  ? — Executed  abroad. 

1361.  Mr.  B.  Wall^  Have  any  orders  ever  been  given  for  religious  subjects 
in  stained  glass  ? — I  believe  that  is  also  on  the  increase ;  but  one  of  our  best 
artists  in  stained  glass  has  been  invited  over  to  England,  and  has  very  large 
commissions  I  believe  in  Bristol ;  I  think  his  name  is  O'Connor.  I  went  the 
other  day  to  inquire  for  him,  and  I  found  that  he  had  come  over  to  this  country, 
and  was  in  very  fall  employment.    . 

1362.  Chairman.']  Do  you  anticipate  from  the  present  feeling  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  places  of  religious  worship  amongst  the  Roman-catholic 
community  a  considerable  chance  of  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  for  religious 
purposes  in  Ireland  ? — Decidedly ;  I  think  that  tiie  pure  taste  in  whidh  the  ex- 
ternal of  many  of  these  buildings  at  present  are  made,  show  that  the  interior 
decorations  are  likely  to  be  carried  forward  in  the  same  degree  of  pure  taste,, 
to  be  consonant  with  what  has  already  been  effected. 

1363.  Do  you  think  that  high  art  derives  a  great  portion  of  its  excellency 
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fipom  that  branch  of  it  which  may  be  called  the  religious  ? — I  do ;   I  think     ^'  Blacker,  E«q. 
the  most  elevated  feelings  of  our  nature  are  those  connected  with  religion,  and       ~        ~ 
it  certainly  must  have  a  corresponding  feeling  with  reference  to  art.     That  has      ^  ^  ^' 

been  proved  by  the  modem  German  school  of  art,  which  has  derived  much  of  its 
elevation  of  character  from  religious  feelings. 

1364.  Next  to  religious  art,  do  you  consider  historical  art,  in  application  to 
national  events,  as  the  branch  most  deserving  of  public  encouragement  ? — ^The 
highest  class  of  art,  in  my  opinion,  is  what  I  might  call  metaphysical  art :  it  is 
that  which  tries  to  embody  and  express  in  painting  or  sculpture  the  feelings  of 
the  mind,  be  it  sentiment  or  passion ;  and  as  far  as  that  is  done,  either  in  an 
historical  or  in  a  religious  subject,  I  think  the  work  is  entitled  to  be  called  high  art. 

1365.  Mr.  Mwarf]  You  mean,  looking  at  it  simply  as  a  work  of  art  uncon* 
nected  with  its  reUgious  character  ? — Looking  at  it  either  in  its  historical  or  its 
religious  character.  Ideality  constitutes  the  soul,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
the  essence  of  high  art ;  that  which  elevates  and  distinguishes  it  from  mere 
upholstery  and  manufacture. 

1366.  Chairman.']  Are  there  not  some  sentiments  of  the  mind  of  a  consider- 
ably higher  character  than  others,  and  do  you  not  consider  those  works  of  art 
which  represent  such  higher  sentiments  to  be  preferable,  and  deserving  of  greater 
encouragement  than  others  ? — Decidedly. 

1367.  In  that  point  of  view,  do  you  consider  historical  art  employed  for  the 
illustration  of  the  events  of  our  national  history,  and  of  the  class  of  sentiments  or 
of  feelings  associated  with  them,  as  entitled  to  rank  amongst  the  highest  in  art  ? 
— Certainly.  Historic  art,  as  addressed  directly  to  our  reasoning  powers,  as  well 
as  our  taste  and  imagination,  and  religious  art  still  higher,  as  combining  these 
with  an  appeal  to  those  deep,  mysterious,  and  inward  feelings  of  our  nature^ 
which  all  must  own,  but  which  no  one  can  define. 

1368.  Do  you  ccmsider  religious  and  historical  art  as  the  two  branches  of  art 
which  most  merit  public  encouragement  ? — Taken  with  the  proviso  that  I  have 
already  mentioned,  that  ideality  and  expression  should  be  higher  tests  of  merit 
than  classical  correctness  of  detail^  however  desirable  a  combination  of  both  may 
be ;  the  first  should  be  looked  on  as  absolutely  essential,  the  second  as  generally 
necessary  to  constitute  a  work  of  high  art. 

1369.  Has  the  Art  Union  of  Dublin^  in  the  selection  of  its  paintings,  been 
guided  by  that  opinion  ? — As  far  as  they  have  had  opportunity ;  but  having  in  fact 
new  ground  to  open  in  Ireland,  to  a  certain  degree  their  opportunities  have  not 
he&a  so  many  as  must  be  expected  in  a  place  like  London,  where  art  has  been 
cherished,  encouraged,  and  fostered  by  all  the  patronage  that  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence can  give  it ;  but  as  far  as  lay  in  the  power  of  the  committee,  it  has  been 
their  aim  and  object  to  look  to  forwarding  high  art  as  has  been  defined. 

1 370.  The  committee  being  obliged  to  select  from  paintings  which  are  pro- 
duced by  living  artists,  to  a  certain  degree  are  restricted  in  their  choice,  and 
limited  to  what  is  the  actual  tendency  of  art  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

1371.  Do  you  not  think  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  society  instituted  for  the  en- 
couragement of  art  rather  to  direct  the  public  taste  than  to  take  the  public  taste 
as  it  finds  it,  thus  patronizing  it  without  any  efibrt  to  direct  it  into  a  better  channel? 
— Certainly,  and  it  was  with  that  view  principally  that  we  appointed  a  committee  of 
selection,  that  we  should  not  be  so  mucn  guided  by  popular  feeling,  but  rather  try 
to  induce  the  popular  feeling  into  a  right  channel  widi  regard  to  the  appreciation 
of  high  art. 

1372.  The  only  check  which  die  committee  now  has  upon  existing  taste  is  the 
power  of  selecting  or  of  refusing  any  of  the  productions  wnich  are  o&red  to  their 
choice  ? — Yes. 

1 373.  They  do  not  give  pnzes  for  productions  in  any  specific  class  of  art,  or  for 
the  execution  of  any  particular  subject  ? — No,  not  for  any  specified  subject. 

1374.  Do  you  think  that  such  mode  of  proceeding  would  be  a  better  mode 
of  guidiing  public  taste  than  to  leave  to  the  discretion  of  artists^  as  they  now 
exist,  the  selection  of  their  subject? — ^We  have  always  been  very  diffident  to 
interfere  with,  or  to  curb  in  any  way  the  feelings  of  artists  with  reference  to  their 
works.  It  is  seldom  that  works  ordered  to  pattern  ever  produce  a  satisfactory 
effect  We  are  obliged  to  work  with  the  means  we  have  as  well  as  we  can,  and  so 
fiur,  we  have  found  tiiat  we  have  gone  on  improving. 

1375.  You  used  the  words  "  working  to  pattern."  Has  not  it  been  the  practice 
in  the  most  flourishing  periods  of  art  to  give  to  the  most  eminent  artists  of  each 
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S.  Blacierp  Esq.    period  particular  subjects  for  particular  places  and  particular  objects? — ^Yes,  but 

then  a  particular  artist  is  chosen,  and  he  is  given  a  particular  subject  to  paint  for 

a6  June  1844.     ^  particular  locality ;  his  powers  are  well  known,  and  he  produces  the  work  of  art 
that  is  demanded  of  him. 

1376.  Have  there  been  no  cases  in  which  artists  have  generally  been  inritfid 
to  compete  with  each  other  for  the  production  of  a  particular  subject  or  class  of 
subjects  intended  for  particular  localities  ? — There  was,  for  instance,  the  cele- 
brated contest  for  the  decoration  of  the  Gates  of  the  Baptistry  at  Florence,  which 
was  won  by  Ghiberti ;  but  even  in  this  case  the  subject  was  left  altogether  to 
the  artists,  with  the  exception  that  the  locality  necessarily  implied  that  they 
should  be  of  a  sacred  character. 

1377.  Mr.  JEscott]  You  said  that  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  have  been 
erected  in  purer  taste ;  do  you  speak  of  buildings  that  have  been  kttely  erected  ? 
— ^Very  recently,  and  are  now  in  progress  of  erection. 

1378.  Do  you  at  all  connect  that  improvement  with  the  existence  <^  your 
society? — Not  at  all;  there  have  been  other  influences  at  work;  we  are  too 
recent  to  claim  any  such  credit ;  bei^des,  our  aim  has  not  been  immediately 
directed  in  that  way. 

1379.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to  ? — ^The  greater  spread  of  intelligence  and 
taste  on  the  subject ;  the  increase  and  greater  stability  of  property  ;  the  easiar 
and  more  frequent  intercourse  with  England  and  the  Continent,  are,  I  should 
think,  the  principal  reasons. 

1380.  Chairman  J]  Is  it  not  to  be  ascribed  in  some  d^ee  to  the  superiorily  of 
existing  artists,  and  the  greater  attention  which  has  been  given  to  art  of  late  years 
Aan  formerly  ? — There  is  a  good  deal  in  that,  I  think.  Buildings  were  entrusted 
not  many  years  ago  to  carpenters  and  common  masons,  and  buildings  are  now 
put  into  the  hands  of  men  properly  educated,  and  who  have  a  proper  knowledge 
of  their  profession,  and  correct  taste  and  feeling  for  the  production  of  pure  archi- 
tecture. 

1381.  Mr.  Escott.]  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  there  has  been  a  very  great 
improvement  in  architecture  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  of  late  years  ? — 
I  can  chiefly  judge  of  Ireland.  In  Ireland  there  has  been  a  very  great  improve- 
ment. The  country  gentlemen  are  building  their  residences  of  a  much  more 
ornamental  class,  and  in  purer  and  better  taste.  The  class  of  buildings  of  the 
last  century,  for  60  years  back,  was  of  a  very  heavy,  clumsy,  and  unmeaning 
character. 

1382.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  they  are  now  beginning  to  try  to  re-erect  the  swt 
of  buildings  that  they  were  pulling  down  thirty  or  forty  years  ago? — No,  I 
should  think  not  in  Ireland. 

13^3.  In  point  of  fact,  there  were  not  many  beautiful  old  domestic  residences 
in  existence  in  Ireland,  were  there  ? — Scarcely  any  of  a  manorial  kind ;  chiefly 
all  castellated  and  monastic,  made  with  a  view  to  defence  rather  than  ornament. 

1384.  Are  they  now  erecting  domestic  buildings  of  a  manorial  kind? — ^Very 
much,  particularly  in  the  Tudor  style. 

1385.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  improvement  in  Irish  art  will  enable 
those  who  are  employed  in  raising  ecclesiastical  structures  to  decorate  them  in  a 
manner  more  appropriate  than  they  have  hitherto  been  able  to  do  ? — Certainly ; 
there  is  every  inducement  to  believe  that  by  the  tim^  those  structures  are  ready 
for  internal  adornment  a  class  of  artists  will  be  ready  in  the  country  to  do  them 
full  justice. 

1336.  Do  you  think  that  the  general  improvement  of  Irish  art  is  facilitated 
and  encouraged  by  the  existence  of  your  society  ? — I  certainly  must  think  that 
it  is  the  mainspring  of  it.  Art  had  very  little  encouragement  before,  but  it  is  in 
ftict  now  a  sort  of  nursery  for  rising  talent. 

1387.  You  have  mentioned  Mr.  Hogan  ;  where  did  he  study? — He  studied  in 
Cork.  He  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  and  having  shown  some  talent  in  carving 
was  taken  up  by  an  eminent  architect.  Sir  Thomas  Dean,  and  some  influential 
friends  in  Cork  ;  and  after  executing  several  works  in  Cork,  they  raised  a  fund 
which  sent  him  to  Rome  for  education  in  art. 

1388.  How  long  did  he  stay  at  Rome  ? — He  has  been  at  Rome  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  years ;  he  has  a  good  number  of  Irish  commissions  at  present ;  he 
was  lately  in  Ireland,  but  is  at  this  present  moment  in  Rome.  It  is  interesting 
to  state  what  gave  rise  to  the  school  in  Cork.  His  Majesty  George  the  Fourth 
Inade  the  society  there  a  present  of  a  collection  of  casts^  and  that  collection  of 
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caste,  idiich  is  still  there,  was  -the  germ  from  which  Maclise,  Hogan,  Fisher,     S^Bkcker,  Esq. 
Ford,  and  a  number  of  artists,  most  of  whom  are  alive  at  this  moment,  first  imbibed      -— — 
their  taste  for  art,  and  have  progressed  to  such  eminence.  ^^  J*"*®  ^^44. 

1389.  Chairtnan.]  Has  not  Mr.  Carew  been  also  employed  on  more  than  one 
occasion  in  Ireland  ? — I  am  not  certain.  He  was  over  in  Ireland  a  short  time 
ago.  Ireland  is  pretty  rich  in  living  sculptors :  Mr.  Behnes,  Mr.  Carew,  Chris* 
topher  Moore,  the  celebrated  artist  for  busts,  Mr.  M'Dowall,  Mr.  Kirk,  Mr. 
Farrell,  Mr.  Panormo,  Mr.  Foley,  &c. 

1390.  Mr.  R.  CofbameJ]  Are  not  die  Messrs.  M*Carthy,  who  model  a  great 
deal  for  racing  cups,  and  various  things  of  that  sort,  Irishntien  ? — I  believe  they 
are ;  and  also  Mr.  Percy,  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  who  acquired 
considerable  eminence  in  Dublin  in  that  line,  and  has  since  been  fully  employed 
in  London. 

1391.  Chairman.']  Do  you  mean  to  state  that  you  consider  the  school  of 
sculpture  as  more  advanced  in  Ireland  than  that  of  painting? — I  should  be 
wrong  in  saying  so,  because  we  have  some  very  high  names  in  painting  also ; 
we  have  Sir  Martin  Shee,  Mulready,  Maclise,  Danby,  Rothwell,  Cregan,  Petrie, 
Crowley,  Ingham,  Burton,  and  Tracy.  It  is  difficult  at  the  moment  to  remember 
all  the  names. 

1392.  Do  you  consider  it  an  advantage  that  improvement  in  sculpture  should 

E recede  improvement  in  painting? — It  has  been  the  usual  course.  In  all  the 
istory  of  art  we  have  found  that  sculpture  has  always  been  in  advance  of  painting. 
1393*  ^^  you  consider  that  considerable  advantage  arises  from  strict  and 
severe  study  of  form  before  the  artist's  attention  is  directed  to  colour  ? — Decidedly ; 
and  it  is  a  great  loss  to  the  progress  and  proper  study  of  art  in  Ireland  that  we 
have  not  some  well  supplied  and  properly  classified  gallery  where  form  and  pure 
design  could  be  studied,  as  there  are  in  every  continental  town  of  any  size  abroad. 

1 394.  Mr.  Escott.']  Have  your  young  artists  now  an  opportunity  of  drawing 
from  life  ? — ^There  is  a  life  school  at  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  but  much 
fewer  take  advantage  of  it  than  could  be  wished. 

1395.  Is  that  because  they  are  not  aware  of  the  advantage  of  it? — There  are 
various  reasons,  which  are  1  think  daily  being  overcome ;  but  young  men  will 
not  pursue  a  study  which  is  not  likely  to  be  profitable.  The  Art  Union  has  induced 
a  great  increase  of  pupils  to  those  schools,  but  this  very  year  it  is  likely  to  receive 
a  considerable  check.  Of  course  the  existence  of  the  Art  Union  being  at  stake, 
will  throw  a  damp  upon  their  exertions ;  for  looking  to  it,  in  the  want  of  private 
patronage  in  Ireland,  as  a  sort  of  primary  resource,  they  will  not  be  likely  to  give 
themselves  up  to  a  pursuit  which  is  certain  of  being  a  dead  loss. 

1396.  Mr.  B.  Wall.']  If  the  Catholic  Church  were  richer,  do  you  not  think 
that  the  patronage  given  to  art  in  Ireland  would  be  much  greater  than  it  would 
be  in  a  Protestant  country  ? — As  far  as  church  decoration  goes,  I  think  it  would, 
and  art  also  of  a  more  elevated  character ;  but  the  minds  of  the  priesthood  and 
the  public  generally  are  not  yet  sufficiently  educated  to  appreciate  pure  art,  and 
I  think  that  the  internal  decorations,  in  the  present  state  of  cultivation  of  the 
public  mind  with  regard  to  art,  would  be  anything  but  conducive  to  the  advance- 
ment of  high  art. 

1397.  Do  not  you  think  that  they  would  be  capable  of  appreciating  it  provided 
they  had  the  means  to  give  orders  for  it  ? — I  have  my  doubts  upon  that  point ; 
I  think  that  the  mind  requires  considerable  and  very  long  education  to  have  a 
proper  feeling  for  high  art ;  and  from  the  decorations  I  have  seen,  they  are  more 
to  attract  the  vulgar  taste,  than  that  of  a  person  who  has  a  proper  appreciation 
of  high  art. 

1398.  Chairman^  The  education  of  which  you  speak  is  that  which  is 
brought  about  gradually  by  the  study  and  possession  of  high  works  of  art,  is  it 
not  ? — Certainly.  I  would  not  however  be  understood  to  confine  the  remarks 
I  have  just  made  to  the  Roman-catholic  priesthood,  or  people  of  Ireland  ;  they 
apply  still  more  strongly  to  the  Established  Church  and  upper  ranks  in  both 
countries,  and  without  the  excuse  and  palliation  the  former  might  allege.  The 
fact  is,  that  until  the  educational  value  of  art  is  felt  and  insisted  on  at  the  foun- 
tain head,  the  Universities,  and  a  proper  place  assigned  it  in  connexion  with 
literature,  science,  and  religion,  as  a  great  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  refine- 
ment, there  is  little  hope  that  high  art  will  ever  be  properly  appreciated  in 
this  country  to  any  extent :  I  do  not  mean  that  it  should  be  practically  pursued, 
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JS.  Blacker,  Esq.  but  that  its  theory,  influences,  and  philosophy,  should  be  at  least  in  some  mea* 
—       sure  studied  and  understood. 

a  une  1  44.  1399.  Would  you  not  expect  from  the  means  becoming  more  adequate  for  the 
proper  and  economical  study  of  art,  combined  with  greater  patronage  of  art,  that 
education  in  art  could  be  carried  on  efficiently  in  Ireland? — Yes;  my  greatest 
hope  in  that  respect  is  from  the  revived  feeling  for  art  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
public  mind. 

1400.  You  stated  to  the  Committee  that  there  ^as  a  great  want  in  Ireland  of 
proper  galleries  of  casts  from  works  of  art ;  are  you  aware  that  there  is  at  this  mo- 
ment an  effort  making,  on  the  part  of  several  gentlemen,  connoisseurs  and  amateurs 
of  art,  to  establish  a  gallery  with  a  view  to  remedy  that  want? — ^Yes;  it  was  proposed 
at  several  meetings  of  the  Art  Union  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  establish  a 
National  Gallery;  and  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  a  National  Gallery  brought 
on  the  discussion  of  what  was  best  to  be  done  under  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  country ;  what  was  the  best  course  to  pursue,  in  the  first  instance,  as  affording 
the  greatest  amount  of  public  instruction  in  high  art,  with  the  limited  means 
which  such  a  society  must  be  supposed  to  possess  upon  its  outset ;  and  they  came 
to  a  resolution  that  it  would  be  the  best  way  to  try  and  establish,  in  Dublin,  as 
large  and  well  classified  a  collection  of  casts  from  the  antique  and  mediaeval 
sculptors  as  could  well  be  procured.  A  very  influential  committee  has  been 
appointed,  consisting  chiefly  of  our  leading  members,  with  the  view  of  carrying 
this  into  effect,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  Dublin  will  not  be  long 
without  this  great  desideratum. 

1401.  Have  you  a  prospectus  of  the  institution  r — I  have  one  here  attached  to 
our  last  Report,  which  I  will  hand  in. 

[The  same  was  delivered  iw.] 

1402.  There  is  one  feature  in  the  prospectus  of  this  gallery  which  is  not 
observable  in  most  others — it  embraces  medieval  art.  Has  that  been  suggested 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  public  attention  to  those  branches  of  art,  both  in 
painting  and  sculpture,  which  have  most  regard  to  our  religious  and  national 
feelings  ? — I  should  think  so,  and  also  with  regard  to  domestic  architecture  to  a 
great  degree. 

1403.  This  branch  of  art  has  hitherto  been  almost  entirely  neglected  in 
Ireland,  has  it  not  ? — ^Very  much  till  within  the  last  few  years,  when  there  has 
been  a  considerable  impetus  given  to  it. 

1404.  In  what  department? — In  domestic  architecture. 

1405.  Has  the  improvement  extended  to  painting  and  sculpture? — Not  verv 
much.  Several  persons  have  latterly  adorned  the  interior  of  their  houses  with 
pannellings  and  paintings  in  the  Louis  Quatorze  style,  and  that  style  of  art  which 
shows  greater  fancy  if  not  taste  than  the  species  of  upholstery  usually  adopted. 

1406.  They  have  not  attended  to  any  style  of  art  of  a  period  anterior  to  that  of 
Louis  Quatorze  ? — Unless  you  would  call  the  decoration  of  room  papers  in  the 
Etruscan  style. 

^  1407.  The  question  refers  to  mediaeval  art ;  has  there  been  any  encouragement 
given  to  that? — No. 

1408.  Do  you  anticipate  from  the  taste  now  prevalent,  with  reference  to  archi- 
tecture in  Ireland,  that  such  a  period  of  art  would  attract  considerable  attention 
from  the  Irish  public  ? — It  is  not  unlikely. 

1409.  You  think  that  purchasing  casts  from  productions  of  that  period  would 
be  highly  advisable,  both  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  young  artists  and  to 
the  improvement  of  the  public  taste  generally  ? — My  own  view  was,  that  if  we 
had  art  classified  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  day,  so  much  the  better ; 
but  the  reason  of  limiting  the  object  down  to  mediaeval  art  was  not  to  try  too 
much  at  once.     That  appeared  to  be  the  feeling  of  the  meeting. 

1410.  Is  it  intended  that  this  gallery  should  comprise  a  series  of  works  of  art, 
from  the  earliest  period  down  to  the  period  of  Louis  Quatorze  ? — I  should  call 
Louis  Quatorze  a  very  corrupt  period ;  and  when  I  mentioned  mediaeval  art  I 
did  not  mean  to  connect  it  with  Louis  Quatorze. 

1411.  You  propose  then  to  confine  the  termination  of  mediaeval  art  to  the 
period  of  Francis  the  First  ? — Yes,  not  later  than  that. 

1412.  It  is  intended  to  form  a  series  of  casts  from  the  earliest  period  down  to 
that  epoch  ?— Yes. 

1413.  Embracing 
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1413.  Embracing  casts  not  only  from  statues,  but  from  bas-reliefs? — Yes,  for    S.Bkcker,  Bs^. 
instance  the  bas-reliefs  from  Gates  of  Ghiberti,  which  I  mentioned ;  the  works      — — — 
of  Michael  Angelo,  and  others  of  that  great  period.  a6  June  1844. 

1414.  Is  this  gallery  to  be  open  to  the  public  at  large?— *Open  to  the  public 
at  large  free  of  expense,  and  to  the  study  of  artists  on  particular  days. 

1415.  Do  you  think  that  such  a  gallery  will  be  of  the  highest  interest  in 
an  historical  as  well  as  in  an  artistic  ooint  of  view? — Decidedly,  in  inducing  a 
taste  both  for  history  and  for  art  as  illustrative  of  it. 

1416.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  combine  with  such  an  institu- 
tion the  establishment  of  periodical  lectures  upon  the  history  and  development 
of  art  in  different  periods  of  society? — ^That  has  been  always  very  much  our 
desire,  and  this  season  we  have  been  enabled  to  induce  a  learned  and  able 
member  of  our  committee,  Dr.  Woodroffe,  to  give  lectures  upon  expression  and 
anatomy  as  connected  with  art,  illustrated  by  reference  to  antique  statues,  as 
well  as  anatomical  models  and  drawings.  It  was  crowded  daily ;  and  he  intends 
to  follow  it  up  by  a  series  of  special  lectures  .with  r^^ard  to  those  points  which 
would  not  be  so  popular  with  the  public  at  large,  but  are  essentially  and  practi- 
cally useful  to  artists. 

1417.  Is  not  the  history  of  art  comparatively  neglected  in  these  countries  in 
the  education  of  artists  ? — Very  much  so,  not  of  artists  only,  but  of  all.  The 
history  of  art  is  but  little  attended  to,  and  its  philosophy  still  less. 

1418.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  true  expression  ot  art  must  in  a  very  great 
degree  depend  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  character  and  history  of  different  periods  ? 
— I  think  to  a  very  great  degree.  I  think  that  historical  knowledge  must  con- 
duce very  much  to  the  reality  of  the  scene  represented.  But  still  I  think,  with- 
out a  metaphysical  feeling  of  the  subject,  no  mere  knowledge  of  history,  how- 
ever learned  the  artist  may  be,  can  enable  him  to  succeed  as  a  great  artist. 

141 9.  The  question  went  further  than  to  a  mere  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
period ;  it  went  to  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  art  at  the  particular  period,  and  the 
mode  in  which  different  epochs  expressed  their  opinions  and  feelings  under  the 
influence  of  particular  circumstances :  do  you  not  think  that  this  knowledge  is  es« 
sential  for  the  proper  representation  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  of  the  externals  of  any 
former  period  ? — I  do  not ;  I  think  human  nature  is  human  nature  in  every  age,, 
and  however  in  externals  it  may  be  modified  by  certain  circumstances,  yet  for  the 
spectator  of  the  present  age  to  feel  fully  the  expression  intended  to  be  conveyed 
by  the  artist  of  a  former  time,  it  must  be  the  expression  of  human  nature  at 
large,  and  not  of  that  or  any  particular  time ;  for  instance,  the  Egyptian  and 
Persic  sculptures  bein^  deeply  imbued  or  tinged  with  expression  of  their  parti- 
cular period,  do  not  aflect  us  so  highly  as  the  pure  abstract  idealism  of  the  Greek 
school;  the  one  is  high  art  of  a  particular  period,  the  other,  high  art  of  all 
time. 

1420.  Does  not  human  nature  always  show  itself  under  some  peculiar  external 
manifestations  ? — ^Yes. 

1421.  Then,  in  order  to  characterise  the  particular  time  you  must  be  aware 
of  the  particular  manifestation  of  that  time? — Certainly. 

1422.  In  that  point  of  view,  do  you  not  consider  that  the  study  of  the  history 
of  art  would  be  highly  conducive  to  the  true  historic  expression,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  improvement  of  true  historic  art  in  these  countries? — So  far  I 
do,  certainly. 

1423.  Do  you  think  that  a  gallery  of  national  art  and  of  national  antiquities 
would  be  highly  serviceable  to  the  promotion  of  art  in  general  ? — I  think  it  is 
one  of  the  most  essential  desiderata  in  the  country. 

1424.  You  are  aware  that  it  has  been  adopted  in  other  countries,  in  Germany 
and  in  France  in  particular  ? — Yes. 

1425.  And  with  great  advantage  to  art? — Great  advantage. 

1426.  There  is  no  institution  of  the  kind  in  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  ? — ^The  Royal  Irish  Academy  have  recently  made  a  col- 
lection of  national  antiquities,  and  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy  have  some  casts,  but  neither  of  them  at  all  classified  or 
complete ;  the  modem  are  mixed  up  with  the  antique  of  different  ages. 

1427.  With  the  means  thus  offered  for  improved  early  instruction  in  art  and 
for  the  formation  of  the  public  taste  of  the  country,  do  you  not  think  that  an 
art  union  would  be  enabled  to  effect  a  greater  degree  of  good  by  offering  prizes 
for  works  connected  with  religious  and  national  art,  than  by  selecting,  as  they  are 
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M.  Bkckm-y  Esq.  T^ow  obliged  to  do,  from  the  annual  exhibitions  of  art,  subjects  solely  at  the 
•-»-^— i-—  dioioe  of  the  artists,  gtdded  often  by  tte  vicious  or  imperfect  taste  of  the  public  ? 
irt  June  1^844.  — Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  valudble  suggestion.  In  the  oommeoce- 
ment  of  our  society,  we  were  ob%ed  to  take  art  as  we  found  it,  and  to  make 
the  best  of  the  materials  we  had ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  we  were  allowed  to 
proceed,  we  might  be  enabled  to  hdd  out  such  prizes  as  would  induce  the  pro* 
ductaoQ  of  art  of  a  very  high  and  elevafted  character. 

1428.  Has  the  Art  Union  in  any  degree  ofiered  its  assistance  to  the  tcfrmatixm 
and  maintenance  of  those  galleries  of  art  ? — ^The  conaideratioii  of  the  subject  has 
sprung  from  its  members,  and  it  is  principally  its  m^nbers  now  that  are  carryii^ 
on  the  subject,  and  I  should  not  wander  if  the  forwarding  such  an  object  de- 
pended very  much  upon  the  ezistience  of  the  Art  Union.  If  anything  was  to 
militate  against  it,  a  degree  of  depression  would  take  place  that  would  very  muck 
knock  up  any  steps  that  have  already  heext  taken  with  regard  to  forming  iht 
gallery  of  ancient  art  now  in  progress,  and  the  plan  of  a  national  gallery  in 
pro^yect. 

1429.  Mr.  Escott.]  Yon  are  aware  that  the  reason  of  the  notice  being  given 
which  caused  the  suppression  of  art  unions,  was  the  fact  of  their  being  supposed 
to  oome  within  the  Lottery  Act  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  th^  quesBtion, 
whether  some  society  might  not  be  establidied  equally  beneficial  foor  the  en- 
couragement of  art,  without  ihe  gambling  characteristics  which  have  broughC  these 
societies  under  the  provisions  of  the  penal  laws  of  the  coomtry  ? — We  deny  that 
(conducted  as  our  society  is  solely  for  public  purposes,  and  without  the  slightest 
pecuniary  advantage  to  its  managers,  the  highest  and  most  respectable  men  in 
the  country)  there  is  any  gambling  characteristic.  We  do  not  think,  from  looking 
at  it  impartially,  tiiat  there  has  been  the  slightest  tendency  to  produce  a  gam- 
bling or  innnond  feeling.  The  list  of  members  bdng  of  thte  highest  respectability^ 
all  contributing  merely  a  guiiibea,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  high  official  per- 
sonages, as  his  Excellency  Earl  de  Grey,  and  Countess  de  Grey,  shows  in  its^ 
that  they  have  contributed  it  more  with  a  view  of  promoting  a  sational  object 
than  for  any  gain  likely  to  accrue  to  themselves. 

1430.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  see  whether  or  not  you  could 
not  establish  beneficially  a  society  for  the  encouragement  of  art,  witho«it  t^Kise 
parts  of  tiie  plan  which  are  suppmed  to  bring  this  within  the  operation  of  the 
penal  law  ? — In  the  first  place,  the  existez^e  of  such  a  society  mainly  depends 
upon  interesting  a  great  numbar  of  the  middle  classes,  and  they  cannot  be  in- 
terested or  imbued  with  a  taste  for  art,  unless  those  works  (^  art  are  scattered 
amongst  them,  which  can  only  be  fairly  d(me  by  ballot. 

1431.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  that  point,  and  do  you  think  that 
objection  cannot  be  got  over  ? — I  have  considered  the  subject  in  every  pmnt  of 
view,  and  I  think  that  point  is  a  very  vital  one  to  the  existence  of  the  society  and 
to  the  promotion  of  a  feeling  for  modem  art  in  the  country.  The  sending  those 
wotks  of  art  through  the  community  has  the  very  best  influence  willi  regard  to 
{^reading  a  taste,  not  merely  in  the  individual  who  gets  them,  but  in  Im  circle 
and  neighbourhood.  Besid4(,  we  could  not  otherwise  have  our  public  exhibition 
of  those  works  of  art  free  to  the  public,  at  which  upwards  of  20,000  people  each 
year  attend,  and  with  the  greatest  regularity  and  order,  and  attention,  never  d<^ng 
the  slightest  injury. 

1432.  Do  you  not  think  you  might  have  an  equally  valuable  public  exhibi- 
tion, without  its  being  liable  to  the  objection  that  there  was  any  gambling  trans- 
action connected  with  it  ? — We  could  get  contributions  to  a  certain  amount,  prin- 
cipally from  persons  who  have  already  a  feeling  for  art,  but  we  should  not  i>e 
able  to  carry  out  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  society,  that  is,  interesting  the 
great  mass  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  consider  art  in  some  degree  a  necessary 
of  life.  The  great  object  of  the  society  is  difiusing  a  taste  for  art  through  the 
public,  by  means  of  the  works  of  art  distributed,  and  also  encouraging  young  and 
rising  artists  by  the  purchase  of  their  works,  which  works  are  not  snifficiently 
good  to  put  into  a  permanent  collection,  but  are  suflieiently  good  to  give  to  the 
members  to  whom  they  may  fall  a  taste  and  feeling  for  the  art  produced  in  the 
country.  We  should  thus  be  deprived,  if  we  were  restricted  from  purchasing 
those  works  for  distribution,  of  having  not  only  a  public  gratuitous  exhibition, 
and  so  giving  a  taste  and  feeling  for  art  to  the  public  in  general,  but  in  a  short 
time  be  without  an  exhibition  at  all,  or  have  to  put  up  with  a  very  inferior  one. 

1433-  Th^  what  you  say  is,  that  you  must  raise  the  same  amount  of  money, 
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'Ov  you  cannot  give  the  same  amount  of  encouragement  ? — That  is  a  self-evident  &  Biatiert,  Ea^. 

proposition.  — — 

1434.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  this  question,  whether  it  could  be  2SJuaei^i4. 
possible  to  raise  the  same  amount  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  with- 
out your  society  being  open  to  any  objection  on  the  score  of  gamblings  with 

xeference  to  a  distribution  of  the  works  of  art  by  ballot  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to 
answer  whether  we  could  raise  the  same  amount  of  mimey,  but  I  sl^mid  think 
not.  The  raising  the  amount  of  money  is  however  a  very  secondary  object :  the 
great  object  being  the  imbuing  the  public  with  a  taste  for  art ;  and  I  think  put- 
ting a  stop  to  the  distribution  of  prizes  would  militate  very  strongly  against  toat 
I  do  not  think  gambling  propensities  are  encouraged  by  that  distribution ;  every 
member  gets  the  full  value,  and  often  more  than  the  full  value,  of  his  subscrip- 
tion in  his  engraving,  and  the  only  fair  method  of  dividing  the  sur|dus»  and  of 
encouraging  as  many  deserving  artists  as  possible  we  have  been  able  to  find,  is 
by  distributing  their  works  by  lot;  these  go  on  a  mission  of  art  through  the 
country,  and  thus  effect  more  good  than  if  centralised  in  the  metropolis. 

1435.  ChairmaTu]  Do  you  think  that  art  might  be  encouraged  by  giving  one 
prize,  or  any  other  number  that  the  committee  mi^t  think  proper,  annually,  to 
the  artists  that  exhibit,  and  placing  thai  w(»rk  of  art,  whatever  it  might  be^  in  a 
public  gallery,  for  admission  to  which  a  small  sum  should  be  required  ? — The 
plan  proposed  in  our  society  bore  in  some  degree  upon  what  has  just  been  mai^ 
tioned;  it  was  proposed  to  give  10  per  cent.'  of  our  funds  each  year  towards 
purchasing  some  work,  of  either  a  native  or  British  artist,  of  the  highest  talent 
and  character,  and  putting  it  in  a  public  gallery ;  we  are  adverse  to  any  sum 
being  charged  for  the  exhibition,  and  consider  that  everything  of  the  kind  should 
be  perfectly  free  to  the  public.  This  however  would  exclude  a  great  majority 
of  the  artists,  young  and  rising  men,  who  require  particular  encouragement,  and 
the  fostering  care  of  such  a  society  as  ours,  and  go  to  artists  already  in  a  positicm 
not  to  require  much  any  such  aid. 

1436.  Would  not  a  certain  sum  be  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  such  an 
institution,  and  the  defraying  of  the  expenses  of  managennent  ? — ^We  are  in  hopes^ 
to  be  able  to  provide  against  that  by  other  means,  so  as  to  leave  it  as  free  to  the 
public  as  possible. 

1437.  Was  that  propositicm  well  received  ?-^It  was  most  enthusiasdeally 
received ;  and  but  for  the  suppression  this  year,  we  were  in  hopes  of  carrying  it 
to  s<»ne  degree  of  effect. 

1438.  Would  you  expect,  in  case  the  objects  of  the  institution  were  limited  to 
that  arrangement,  to  have  an  amount  oi  subsa*ibers  equal  to  what  you  have  at 
present  ? — Certainly  not,  nor  do  I  think  it  would  be  desirable.  It  is  not  desir- 
able that  merely  a  number  of  persons  who  are  lovers  of  art  at  present  should  be 
joined  together,  but  the  great  perfection  of  the  Art  Union  system  is,  that  it 
diffuses  an  interest  and  feeling  for  art  by  means  of  a  small  subscription  amongst 
as  great  a  mass  of  the  community  as  possible,  and  brings  within  its  vortex  persons 
who  have  not  given  art  a  consideration  before ;  and  it  is  principally  with  that 
view  that  we  are  desirous  that  the  prizes  which  are  distributed  diould  fall  in 
different  parks  ot  the  country  amongst  individuals  who  may  not  previously  have 
had  a  feeling  or  predilection  for  art,  and  by  that  means  gradually  to  educate 
the  public  mind,  and  diffuse  a  taste  for  native  art. 

1439.  ^^  ^^'  ^^'  ^^  general  dif^ision  of  taste  for  art  through  the  country,  and 
not  the  c^mcentration  of  it  in  Dublin,  or  any  other  large  towns,  which  you  think 
renders  the  present  arraneement  of  the  Art  Union  preferable  to  any  other  that 
suggests  itself  to  you  ? — ^i  es,  so  far ;  but  if  in  addition  its  organization  could 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  a  public  gallery  in  a  central  situation,  it  would  be  a 
Tery  great  desideratum. 

1440.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  objects  of  the  proposed  gallery  of  casts  to  furnish 
casts  at  a  reasonable  rate  to  galleries  and  collections  that  might  hereafter  be 
formed  in  the  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom  ?**-Yes ;  that  will  be  fimnd  men- 
tioned in  the  prospectus.  ^^  In  forming  such  a  collection  in  Dublin,  it  is  far  from 
being  the  desire  of  the  society  to  confine  the  sphere  of  its  influence  to  the  bounds 
of  the  metropolis.  It  is  its  intention  to  procure  moulds  whenever  possible  from 
the  ancient  remains,  in  order  to  furnish  galleries  founded  in  any  of  tne  provincial 
towns  with  perfect  casts  at  a  much  lower  price  than  they  could  be  supplied  for 
under  other  conditions ;  and  the  society  IcKxks  forward  to  assisting  by  sdl  means 
nvithin  its  scope  the  dissemination  of  art  in  the  provinces." 
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S.£kdter,lSMq.        1441-  Have  you  offered  premiums  for  compositions  in  outline,  and  for  other 
_  works  of  art  ?—We  have.     The  committee  have  offered  premiums  for  engraving 

-36  Jane  1844.      on  copper,  steel,  and  wood,  for  lithography,  for  medal  engraving,  gem  engrav- 
ing, intaglio  or  relievo,  for  modelling  in  clay  or  plaster,  and  for  drawing. 

1442.  Mr.  Escott.l  Is  that  drawing  from  life  ? — Either  from  life  or  otherwise. 
"  The  committee  will  purchase  ori^nal  drawings  in  crayons,  pencil,  or  pen  and 
ink,  of  the  human  figure,  nude  or  m  costume,  single  or  grouped,  for  a  sum  not 
exceeding  (each  study  or  sketch)  10  /.  Clear  and  decided  outline,  correctness  of 
expression,  and  natural  effect  in  posture  or  grouping,  being  the  main  objects 
430ught  by  the  committee,  no  laborious  finish  or  shading  of  details  required. 
Choice  of  subjects,  number  of  figures  and  size,  left  to  the  artists  themselves." 

1443.  Chairman.]  In  what  year  was  this  ? — It  was  only  issued  this  year. 

1444.  Is  this  the  first  time  these  premiums  have  been  offered? — No;  some  of 
the  premiums  have  been  going  on  these  two  years,  and  with  considerable  success* 

1445.  What  premiums  nave  been  going  on? — ^TTie  modelling  in  clay  and  plaster, 
the  lithography,  the  engraving  on  wood  and  copper,  and  the  gem  engraving. 

1446.  Has  it  produced  much  competition  in  Ireland? — Some,  but  not  very 
much ;  it  is  increasing,  however. 

1447.  To  what  do  you  ascribe  that  want  of  competition ;  do  you  ascribe  it  to 
the  want  of  interest  in  the  subjects  which  have  been  proposed  as  subjects  for  com- 
petition, or  to  the  want  of  sufficient  information  and  instruction  ? — I  think 
It  may  be  ascribed  in  a  considerable  degree  to  the  apathy  which  has  existed 
on  the  part  of  the  public  towards  art  for  so  many  years  latterly.  I  do  not 
think  artists  are  sufficiently  convinced  of  the  stability  of  the  feeling  for  art 
in  the  country  to  induce  them  to  undertake  works  of  a  high  character ;  but  I  am 
happy  to  see  that  that  is  being  got  over. 

1448.  You  are  aware  of  the  premiums  which  have  been  offered  and  given  for 
the  best  cartoons  by  the  Royal  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  ? — Yes.  The  observations 
which  I  have  latterly  made  were  confined  to  Ireland  altogether. 

1449.  Are  you  aware  that  the  offer  of  those  premiums  by  that  bod^  has 
^elicited  a  considerable  exhibition  of  the  talent  of  the  country  ?— A  most  gratifying 
one. 

1450.  Do  you  think  it  has  led  also  to  increased  attention  to  the  study  of 
drawing  and  composition  ? — Particularly  so ;  which  was  most  desirable  in  this 
country. 

1451.  Havine  in  view  the  encouragement  of  high  art,  do  you  think  it  would 
be  a  proper  application  of  a  portion  of  the  funds  of  the  Dublin  Art  Union  to  invite 
artists  to  an  annual  competition  in  cartoons  in  Ireland,  on  the  same  principle  as 

^         that  adopted  by  the  Commissioners  of  Fine  Arts  in  this  country  r — I  think  it 
would  be  a  most  valuable  suggestion,  and  highly  useful. 

1452.  How  do  you  think  it  would  be  received  by  artists  in  Ireland  ? — I  think 
it  would  be  very  well  received ;  I  think  it  would  be  responded  to  by  some  pro- 
ductions of  considerable  merit  and  originality. 

1453*  You  stated  that  one  reason  why  artists  felt  considerable  discoun^ment 
in  the  cultivation  of  high  art,  was  an  apprehension  that  the  public  taste  was  not 
^sufficiently  cultivated  as  yet  to  give  employment  in  that  branch  of  art,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  time  and  care  which  the  artist  required  to  reach  excellence  in  it? 
—Yes. 

1454.  Would  the  chances  which  now  exist  of  extended  employment  in  the 
higher  branches  of  art  in  this  country  by  the  decoration  of  the  Houses  of  Lords 
and  Commons,  and  by  the  application  of  decoration  to  other  public  buildings,  in 
a  great  degree,  in  your  mind,  remove  that  objection  ? — Very  much  so,  and  that  not 
merely  from  the  employment  which  those  things  themselves  would  give,  but 
from  spreading  a  taste  through  the  country  for  the  same  sort  of  internal  deco- 
ration amongst  the  aristocracy  and  monied  classes. 

1455.  You  think  tliat  holding  in  view  those  chances  of  future  employment  and 
the  means  which  have  been  already  adopted  with  success  of  encouraging  the 
cultivation  of  high  art,  and  education  in  high  art,  it  would  be  a  proper  applica- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  funds  of  the  Art  Union  in  Ireland  to  continue  the 
system  of  premiums,  and  to  combine  with  it  annual  exhibitions  of  cartoons  ? — 
I  may  mention  that  about  this  time  last  year,  having  some  conversation  with 
Sir  Martin  Shee,  the  present  highly  respected  President  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
I  spoke  to  him  about  that  able  pamphlet  which  he  wrote  some  years  ago  with 
reference  to  the  encouragement  of  historic  art  in  this  country,  by  offering  pre- 
miums 
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-miums  of  a  high  class  eveiy  three  years,  to  be  competed  for  by  the  artists  of  the    S.  Blacker^  Esq. 

empire  generdly,  and  I  asked  Sir  Martin  what  he  would  think  if  the  Art  Unions      — — — 

in  general  laid  by  a  certain  per-centage  of  their  incomes  with  the  view  of  car-      ^  ^°"*  ^*^* 

rying  his  plan  out  in  full  force ;  and  I  observed,  that  though  we  might  not  be 

able  to  give  so  large  a  sum  as  he  required,  to  be  distributed  in  prizes  of  a  high 

class  every  three  years,  yet  whatever  we  could  contribute,  say  five  per  cent,  upon 

our  incomes, — and  I  thought  that  no  properly  and  well-conducted  society  would 

refuse  to  give  at  least  that  for  the  promotion  of  historic  and  national  art,— a 

^eat  deaf  might  be  effected,  especially  if  we  obtained  the  sanction  and  support 

of  the  Government.     Sir  Martin  listened  to  it  with  a  considerable  degree  of 

interest,  but  from  the  state  of  affiiirs  at  that  time  nothing  decided  was  done. 

1456.  You  are  aware  that  the  chances  of  employment  in  the  decoration  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  are  open  equally  to  all  native  artists,  or  artists  admitted 
as  such  by  the  Commission,  in  the  British  empire  ? — ^Yes.    • 

1457.  Has  any  encouragement  been  given  to  the  application  of  art  to  manu- 
iactures  by  the  Art  Union  Society  r — No,  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  high  art 
altogether. 

1458.  Is  there  a  School  of  Design  established  in  Ireland  ? — ^There  has  been  a 
School  of  Design,  one  of  the  earUest  in  this  country,  kept  up  by  the  Dublin 
Society  nearly  a  century. 

1459.  There  is  none  upon  the  principle  of  the  Royal  School  of  Design  at 
Somerset  House  ? — ^That  in  London  is  of  very  recent  origin,  I  believe,  within  the 
last  three  or  four  years ;  in  Dublin,  with  very  trifling  means,  it  has  been  carried 
on  for  near  a  century. 

1460.  The  object  of  the  Royal  School  of  Design  is  the  application  of  art  to 
manufactures  in  all  its  branches.  Is  there  anything  specifically  of  that  character 
in  Ireland? — ^Yes,  the  Dublin  Society  House  is  especially  for  that  purpose, 
teaching  stucco,  plasterer's  different  modellings,  the  nutings  of  columns,  group- 
ings of  flowers,  and  desinis  for  patterns  oi  carpets  and  fokage. 

I  1461.  Mr.  JB.  Watt.l  Does  it  not  also  ^^pply  to  your  two  great  manufactures, 
the  linen  and  the  poplm?— Yes,  it  does,  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  and  also 
now  to  muslin  and  calico-printing.  I  believe  the  Bill  relating  to  copyright  of 
design  of  patterns,  which  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Emerson  Tennent^  was  taken 
mu<m  interest  in  and  urged  forward  by  the  Irish  manufacturers  in  this  branch. 

1462.  Do  not  you  consider  that  the  linen  fabrics  are  increasing  in  beauty  of 
design  every  year  ? — I  have  lately  seen  some  very  beautiful  specimens  in  the 
show  of  Irish  manuftietures  at  the  Dublin  Society  House.  I  do  not  think  they 
could  be  excelled  in  beauty  of  design  or  of  manumcture  by  any  other  country. 

,  1463.  Chairman.']  What  period  is  generally  given  in  the  School  of  Design  in 
the  Dublin  Society  to  the  education  of  the  pupils  ? — It  depends  a  good  deal  upon 
the  s^e  of  the  pupil,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  the  pupils  are  beyond 
1^  years  of  age. 

1464.  Is  there  not  considerable  difficulty  in  carrying  on  the  School  of  Design 
in  the  Dublin  Society  from  the  want  of  elementary  schools  of  design  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland  ? — In  Ireland  there  is  no  such  thing  as  elementary  schools  with 
reference  to  design. 

1465.  Are  there  not  some  attached  to  Mechanics'  institutions  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom  ? — I  believe  there  are  mechanics'  institutions  in  Cork,  Belfast, 
and  Dublin.  Ther^  generally  have  a  drawing-master  attached  to  each,  who 
gives  lessons  at  a  cneap  rate,  but  as  to  any  organized  system  of  instruction,  that 
is  quite  neglected. 

1466.  Is  not  the  result,  then,  that  the  School  of  Design  connected  with  the 
Dublin  Society,  instead  of  being,  as  it  ought  to  be,  a  high  school  of  design  for 
the  puipose  of  educating  not  only  pupils  but  teachers,  has  virtually  become  a 
mere  elementary  school  ? — It  is  very  much  to  be  lamented  that  it  has ;  it  is  only 
wonderful,  that,  with  its  small  means,  so  much  has  been  effected.  £.500  a  year 
is  all  that  can  be  afforded  to  this  department,  which,  after  paying  four  masters' 
salaries,  leaves  about  75  /.  for  all  other  contingencies  and  incidental  expenses. 

1467.  Do  you  think  that  that  difficulty  might  be  obviated  by  encouraging 
schools  of  design  more  generally  throughout  Ireland,  connected  with  the  gene- 
ral education  of  the  country  ? — I  should  think  so,  but  it  would  be  of  very  little 
effect  unless  all  the  masters  worked  upon  some  r^ular  system,  and  that  system 
was  still  pursued  and  carried  out  in  a  higher  degree  in  the  Dublin  Society 
House,  and  with  better  means. 
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S.  Blacker yJtMx^         1468.  Then  you  would  make  the  present  School  of  Design  in  Dublin  a  sort 

■       of  nc^rmal  school  for  teachers,  with  the  view  of  disseminating  jost  principles  of 

a6  June  1844.      education  in  art  through  various  parts  of  the  country  ? — For  selected  pupils  that 
show  promise  in  their  various  branches  in  those  other  schools. 

1469.  If  that  were  carried  into  efiect,  do  you  thmk  the  objects  of  the  Art 
Union  Society  would  be  considerably  facilitated  by  obtaining  a  greater  difinsion 
of  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  art  throughout  the  eountn't — ^Yes;  tliat  is 
what  we  chiefly  want ;  but  in  order  to  show  what  has  been  efi^cted,  even  under 
existing  circumstances,  I  beg  leave  to  hand  in  a  table  of  the  number  of  pupils 
attending  the  schools  of  the  Dublin  Society  preriotts  to  and  after  the  formatioii 
of  the  ksi  Union,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  very  considenble 
increase  in  that  short  period.  See  Table  No.  7>  furnished  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Fine  Arts'  Committee,  Boyal  Dublin  Society,  by  which  it  ^ppeara  ttiat,  in 
July  1838  (being  the  y^'xt  previous  to  the  fennation  of  our  society),  the  total 
number  of  pupils  in  the  four  schools  appear  to  have  been  but  55,  and  the  last 
return,  made  this  year,  shows  that  the  schools  contain  no  less  than  213  papik, 
the  majority  of  whom  are  studying  the  higher  departments  of  art. 

1470.  Mr.  B.  tVall.]  When  was  the  Hibernian  Academy  established^  and 
when  did  it  cease  ? — It  has  not  ceased.  The  charter  was  granted  to  the  Hiber- 
nian Academy  in  1821,  and  it  is  still  in  existence. 

1471.  Is  the  Royal  Irish  Institution  still  in  existence? — No,  it  is  not. 

1472.  When  was  that  first  instituted,  and  when  did  it  cease  to  exist  ? — I  caimot 
state  the  exact  date  at  present,  but  I  can  easily  procure  it. 

1473.  Had  it  a  long  existence? — I  think  about  six  years  in  active  existence. 
It  dwindled  away,  and  finally  it  was  brokea  up. 

1474.  In  your  evidence  on  the  fonner  day,  in  answer  to  Question  1915,  yoa 
state  that  ine  exhibition  of  the  Hibernian  Academy  had  been  gradaally  dete- 
liorating^^  and  that  the  Royal  Irish  Institution  had  &iled  in  its  object  when  yoor 
society  commenced.  Tmtt  answer  would  give  the  impression  that  high  art 
would  n^  be  readily  encouraged  in  IrelamL  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
state  how  you  reconcile  the  foet  of  the  feilure  of  those  inatitutioM  wiA  your 
notion  that  high  art  would  be  encouraged  by  the  organisation  of  the  Art  Union  ? 
— I  think  the  fietilure  of  the  Royal  Irish  Loatitution,  and  the  deterioratioii  of  die 
Hibernian  Academy,  was  merely  throu^  the  great  mass  of  the  people  1^  being 
sufficiently  impressed  with  a  feeling  and  love  for  art.  The  Royal  Irish  b^ti- 
tution,  formed  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlenen, 
proposed  to  pay  its  expenses  by  means  of  its  exhibiti^is^  of  the  old  masters. 
ExhibitMHis  are  attended  with  very  considerable  expenses  as  to  the  removal  d 
the  pictures^,  and  hiring  careAil  persoais  to  sup^intend  them.  The  members  of 
the  society  found  that  in  spite  of  large  and  handsome  »ibscriptions  entered  into 
in  the  first  place,  the  exhibitions  did  not  pay,  and  that  they  had  an  increasing 
loss  each  year  instead  of  a  profit.  This  I  must  think  arose  from  the  pnbHc  in 
general  not  being  imbued  at  that  time  with  that  taste  for  art  and  for  viatine 
collections^  which  it  is  the  great  object  of  our  society  to  instil  into  litem,  and 
which,  to  a  certain  degree,  I  think  we  are  enabled  to  show  has  been  effected  by 
our  society,  from  the  fact  of  the  exhibitions  of  the  Hibernian  Academy,  which 
were  a  loss  and  a  risk  to  its  mam^ers  and  the  artists,  being  now  a  source  of 
considerable  profit,  for  wUch  no  other  cause  can  be  assigned  than  that  our  society 
has  sprung  into  existence  in  the  meantime,  and  rallied  round  the  arts  a  vast 
number  of  persons  who  never  gave  it  a  thought  before. 

1475.  Mr.  Escoti.']  Are  you  aware  whether  the  fine  buildings  with  which 
Dublin  is  adorned,  and  which  were  erected  towards  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, are  the  work  of  Irish  architects  ? — Some  are,  and  some  of  foreigners  and 
of  Englishm&Q.  I  believe  Cassels  was  a  German,  and  Gandon  I  think  was  an 
Englishman  ;  Johnston^  who  ornamented  Dublin  in  modem  days  with  some  of 
the  finest  buildings,  was^  however,  an  Irishman ;  he  was  the  person  that  gave  the 
Academy  the  house  and  exhibition  rooms  they  at  present  possess,  an  act  which 
our  society  has  commemorated  l^  a  medal  to  his  honour. 

1476*  i)oes  any  reason  occur  to  you  why  there  should  have  been  a  period  of 
comparative  decline  of  architectural  skill  as  well  as  other  arts  in  Irelaivd,  since 
the  time  when  those  buildings  were  erected  and  the  present  ? — I  think  the  reo^ 
son  is  to  a  certain  degree  obvious ;  the  resources  of  the  country  were  not  so  much 
employed  within  it.  The  time  that  those  buildings  were  produced  was  just 
'  before  the  Union,  when  there  was  a  great  spirit  of  enterprise  for  beautifying  the 
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city;  and  though  Dublin  has  very  much  improved  since  that  time  in  ottier    s*  Blaekery^Emi. 
respects,  yet  there  are  not  those  large  public  or  private  funds  to  be  applied  to  - 

the  object.     For  instance,  there  being  no  longer  a  resident  nobility,  our  noble-      i^  June  »S44» 
men's  houses  are  all  turned  into  hotels,  shops,  and  stores ;  and  whatever  new 
bouses  are  building,  are  of  a  very  inferior  class  ;  they  are  building  for  persons 
of  moderate  incomes. 

1477.  Ckairman.]  Was  there  not  also  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  grant 
to  the  Dublin  Society,  the  original  grant  having  been  10,000/.  a  year? — ^The 
grant  given  by  the  Irish  Parliament  was  10,000/.  a  year,  and  it  is  very  much 
to  be  lamented  that  that  was  withdrawn  at  a  time  when  such  a  reduction  was 
most  inauspicious  to  the  advance  of  art,  for  the  Dublin  Society  were  just  pro- 
ceeding to  lay  in  a  most  valuable  stock  of  classified  casts,  which  were  ordered 
from  Rome,  chosen  by  Canova  himself,  and  the  diminution  of  the  grant  at  that 
particular  period  prevented  the  coming  of  those  casts  to  this  country,  which 
might  have  had  a  tendency  to  advance  art  to  an  extent  we  cannot  calculate. 

1478.  Does  the  occurrence  to  which  you  refer  relate  to  a  recent  period  r — ^No, 
a  much  anterior  period,  when  the  first  diminution  of  the  grant  took  place  to  what 
it  is  at  present 

1479.  The  present  grant  is  not  more  than  6,000  /.  a  year  ? — No. 

1480*  Mr.  Esccftt.']  But  you  think  that  now  an  improvement  is  taking  placci  in 
these  things  ? — ^Yes,  if  we  are  allowed  to  go  on  quietly,  I  think  we  snail  do 
very  well. 

1481.  Chairman.']  Your  prospectus  states  that  you  distribute  annually  en- 
gravings to  members  of  the  society.  Have  any  complaints  been  made  of  the 
mode  in  which  those  engravings  have  been  executed  ? — So  much  the  contrary, 
that  they  have  given  the  greatest  satisfaction ;  if  any  of  the  engravings  come  by 
chance  to  public  sale  they  bear  very  high  prices.  The  engraving  of  the  Blind 
Girl,  a  plain  impression,  has  been  known  to  fetch  nine  guineas  at  an  auction. 

1482.  Are  you  in  possession  of  any  statement  which  would  give  information 
to  the  Committee  of  the  number  of  engravings  which  have  been  distributed 
each  year  respectively  from  the  commencement  of  the  institution  ? — I  can  give 
the  Committee  a  list  of  the  engravings  produced,  and  those  in  progress ;  the 
number  distributed  is  regulated  by  the  number  of  subscribers  in  each  year. 

1483.  Can  you  submit  any  specimen  of  your  engravings  ? — I  beg  leave  to  pro- 
duce the  engraving  of  "  The  Blind  Girl  at  the  Holy  Well,"  engraved  by  Mr. 
Ryall  in  mezzotinto  on  steel,  from  a  picture  by  Burton,  (produmig  the  same) ; 
also,  "The  Young  Mendicant's  Noviciate,"  from  Mr.  RothwelFs  picture,  engraved 
on  copper  by  Mr.  Sangster.  The  engraving  for  the  year  1842  is  **  A  Peep  into 
Futurity,"  from  a  painting  by  Daniel  Maclise,  Royal  Academician,  which  has  been 
kindly  lent  us  by  Mr.  Baring  Wall,  and  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  eminent 
engraver,  Richard  Golding.  That  for  the  year  1843  is  *^The  Arran  Fishaman's 
Drowned  Child,"  painted  by  Mr.  Burton,  and  now  engraving  by  Mr'.  F.  Bacon. 
For  the  year  1844  we  have  in  hand  **  Belisarius,"  a  diploma  picture  of  Sir  Martin 
Archer  Shee,  now  engraving  by  Mr.  Sangster ;  and  in  advance,  for  the  year  1845^ 
we  have  also  an  engraving  of  "  The  Fight  Interrupted,"  by  our  countryman  Mr. 
Mulready,  Royal  Academician,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  engraver. 
This  picture  has  been  lent  us  kindly  by  Mr.  I.  Sheepshanks. 

1484.  Mr.  B.  Wall  J]  Can  you  3tate  how  many  impressions  have  been  taken 
oflF  one  plate  with  respect  to  the  picture  you  have  mentioned  as  engraved  on 
<x)pper  ? — I  believe  about  150  proofe  were  taken  off  it  in  the  first  instance.  Then 
the  copper  was  electrotyped,  and  then  I  believe  not  more  than  500  impressions 
were  taken  off  each  plate. 

1485.  Did  you  find  that  the  electrotype  engraving  difltered  very  materially 
from  the  original  copper  engraving  ? — ^The  committee  had  the  greatest  diflBlculty, 
I  should  say  almost  impossibility,  to  discover  any  difference  between  them. 

i486.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  electrotype  being  applied  at  an  early 

Eaiod,  before  many  impressions  had  been  taken  off  the  original  copper  plate  ? — 
ecidedly ;  it  was  with  that  view  to  have  impressions  of  a  superior  character 
that  we  applied  the  electrotype  so  early,  as  we  were  desirous  that  none  but  good 
impressions  should  be  issued. 

1487.  Generally  speaking,  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  artist  asks  before  he  is 

to  engrave  a  plate  whether  the  electrotype  process  is  to  be  applied  to  the  plate 

or  not? — ^The  electrotjrpe  process  is  so  recent  in  its  use,  that  there  has  never  been, 

as  far  as  we  are  c(mcemed^  an  opportunity  exactly  of  making  this  inquiry.     In 
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S.  Blacker^  Esq.  the  present  instance  of  the  plate  of  "  The  Young  Mendicant's  Noviciate/'  it  was 
.——— — ^  part  of  our  agreement  that  the  artist  should  keep  up  the  plate  to  the  required 
a6  June  1844.  number  we  wanted,  which  was  about  2,400  impressions ;  but  we  thought  it  bettor 
to  relieve  the  artist  of  that  portion  of  the  agreement,  and  to  undergo  the  addi- 
tional expense  of  the  electrotype,  with  the  view  of  saving  time  in  the  distribution 
of  our  plates,  and  also  of  avoiding  the  retouching  which  would  be  required 
between  every  two  or  three  hundred  impressions. 

1488.  The  electrotype  multiplies  ad  infinitum  "i — Yes.  When  once  the  matrix 
is  taken  you  may  take  any  number  of  plates  from  it. 

1489.  Steel  engraving  only  multiplies  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  one,  as  com- 
pared with  copper  ? — I  believe  that  is  very  nearly  the  proportion. 

1490.  That,  in  point  of  fact,  is  the  only  advantage  which  steel  eng^vin^s 
have  over  copper  ?—  That  was  the  principal  advantage ;  but  I  think  it  is  generalTy 
admitted,  that  steel  labours  under  a  great  disadvantage,  of  not  giving  the  softness 
and  beauty  of  tone  which  copper  is  capable  of  giving. 

1491.  Steel,  in  point  of  fact,  is  a  modem  invention  as  applied  to  engravings  ? 
— Steel  has  only  been  applied  to  engravings  since  the  art  nas  been  found  of  soft» 
ening  the  steel  plate  for  the  purpose  of  engraving,  and  hardening  it  again  after- 
wards, when  finished. 

1492.  All  the  old  engravings  are  taken  off  copper  plates  ? — Yes. 

1493.  And  the  old  engravings  are  those  which  fetch  the  highest  price  in  the 
market  ? — Certainly. 

1494.  Are  you  not  aware  that  steel  engravings  are  next  to  unknown  upon  the 
Continent? — I  believe  that  is  the  case,  that  they  do  not  engrave  in  steel  on  the 
Continent ;  on  the  contrary,  send  commissions  in  that  line  to  London. 

1495.  You  state  that  no  complaint  has  ever  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
impressions  taken  off  of  your  engravings  ? — ^When  I  stated  that,  I  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  there  might  not  have  been  a  single  complaint  ^with  regard  to  a  par- 
ticular impression,  but  I  think  it  may  be  ascribed  more  to  the  carelessness  ot  the 
printer  than  to  the  fault  of  the  plate. 

1496.  How  are  your  engravings  distributed  among  your  subscribers.  Has  the 
first  application  the  best  impression  ? — ^They  are  g^ven  in  the  order  in  which 
their  vouchers  are  taken  out.  All  our  agents  work  without  fee  or  reward; 
so,  a  few  early  impressions  are  put  aside  for  the  most  active  of  our  provincial 
assistants,  as  the  only  compliment  we  can  pay  them ;  but  all  our  members  get 
their  impressions  according  to  the  number  of  their  voucher,  and  the  vouchers 
are  numbered  according  to  the  priority  of  payment.    A  person  that  wishes  for  a 

{>roof  on  India  paper  taiies  three  tickets  ;  a  person  who  wishes  for  a  proof  before 
etters  takes  two  tickets,  and  the  rest  get  their  impressions  in  the  regular  order. 

1497.  Is  there  not  a  great  difference  in  the  impressions  of  the  prints  distributed 
among  the  holders  of  those  single  tickets  ? — ^That  cannot  be  the  case  now  ;  not 
taking  more  than  five  hundred  off  each  plate,  and  electrotyping  after  only  a  small 
number  have  been  taken  off,  the  subscribers  are  certain  to  get  impressions  of 
good  character. 

1498.  Does  the  committee  adopt  any  rule  with  regard  to  the  number  of  im- 
pressions taken  off  before  the  electrotype  is  applied,  or  are  they  guided  entirely 
m  that  by  the  advice  of  the  engraver  himself  r — They  are  guided  m  some  degree 
by  the  advice  of  the  engraver,  and  also  by  the  number  of  proo&  that  are 
required. 

1499.  And  the  moment  you  have  taken  off  a  sufficient  number  of  proofs  to 
satisfy  the  demand  of  the  subscribers  the  electrotype  is  invariably  applied  ? — 
Certainly,  and  as  soon  as  the  members  are  supplied  the  plates  are  destroyed. 

1 500.  Chairman.]  Do  you  distribute  casts  from  any  of  the  works  of  sculpture 
to  which  you  have  adjudged  premiums.^ — Yes;  and  we  have  given  commissions 
in  marble  to  those  that  appeared  desirable. 

1501.  Do  you  think  that  a  satisfactory  mode  of  diffusing  a  love  and  appreci- 
ation of  art? — ^Very  much  so;  particularly  in  a  branch  that  has  been  long 
n^lected  in  Ireland. 

1 502.  How  long  have  you  adopted  that  course  ? — Since  the  secoiid  year  of  our 
society. 

1503.  Have  you  felt  any  inconvenience  arising  from  the  transport  of  casts? — 
No ;  our  members  pay  the  expenses  themselves.  If  we  get  casts  from  England, 
we  pay  for  them  to  Dublin ;  but  the  members  remove  them  at  their  own  expense. 

1 504.  By  what  circumstances  is  the  distribution  of  casts  limited? — It  is  merely 
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at  the  option  of  the  committee ;  as  many  as  they  think  would  be  desirable  to     S.  Blacker^  Esq* 
meet  a  certain  portion  of  our  funds  for  the  year.  

1505.  Who  is  entitled  to  receive  casts? — ^The  person  to  whose  lot  it  may  fell;      '^^  ^""e  1844. 
they  are  drawn  for  in  the  same  manner  as  paintings. 

1506.  What  is  the  number  you  usually  distnbute? — It  varies  in  different 
years ;  also  with  regard  to  the  value  of  the  casts.  For  instance,  the  value  of  the 
casts  of  Mr.  M*Dowall's  statues  was  26/.  a  piece ;  others  will  go  as  low  as  2/., 
and  consequently  we  can  have  a  lai^er  number  of  the  lower  price  than  of  the 
higher. 

1 507.  Have  any  models  to  which  you  have  adjudged  prizes  been  executed  in 
marble? — Yes,  there  was  one  distributed  last  year ;  the  group  to  which  we  gave 
the  first  prize  last  year  was  commissioned  in  marble  by  his  Excellency  Lord  de 
Grey,  for  his  residence  in  England  ;  and  the  statue  by  Mr.  Kirk,  jun.,  to  which 
we  gave  the  second  prize,  was  commissioned  in  marble  by  our  society.  We  gave 
,100  guineas  for  the  marble  and  for  the  casts,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  young 
Mr.  Kirk  appropriated  this  sum,  so  honourably  obtained,  to  defray  part  of  his  ex- 
penses in  proceeding  to  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  his  professional  studies. 

1508.  Have  you  any  buildings  in  which  you  can  place  objects  of  art  so 
executed  by  the  orders  of  your  society  ? — ^No,  we  have  no  buildings ;  our  office 
is  given  to  us  free  of  expense  by  one  of  our  members ;  in  feet  we  save  as  much  as 
we  possibly  can  with  regard  to  those  points,  in  order  to  spend  the  more  upon  art. 

1509.  If  there  were  a  public  building  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  country, 
or  by  private  subscription,  do  you  think  it  would  be  likely  to  be  soon  occupied 
by  works  of  art,  contributed  either  by  the  society  or  by  individuals  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  it  would ;  we  have  made,  and  we  intend  to  make,  several  presentations  to 
the  Dublin  Society,  as  being  the  only  place  where  such  works  can  be  exhibited ; 
but  it  would  be  a  question  for  after  consideration  whether  it  would  be  desirable 
to  give  so  prominent  a  place  to  the  works  of  rising  artists,  to  be  held  out  as 
models  for  imitation,  as  to  those  of  artists  of  acknowledged  rank  and  talent  in 
their  profession. 

1510.  Are  vou  aware  of  the  arrangement  made  in  some  of  the  art  unions  in 
Germany,  for  instance  in  that  of  Munich ;  the  having  a  continued  exhibition  going 
on  from  week  to  week,  so  that  in  proportion  as  a  work  is  completed  it  is  exhi- 
bited, and  remains  there  till  purchased  r — ^Yes. 

1511.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  an  advisable  course  to  adopt  in  Ireland  r — 
It  would  depend  upon  whether  it  was  got  up  by  artists  or  got  up  by  the  society. 
The  society  has  hitherto  kept  itself  clear  of  all  exhibition  expenses,  with  the  view 
of  reserving  all  its  funds  for  purchasing.  We  have  not  the  means  at  present  of 
trying  such  a  plan,  nor  have  I  considered  how  far  it  would  have  a  good  effect. 
It  would  certainly  militate  against  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Hibernian 
Academy,  and  so^  far  we  might  be  injuring  the  permanence  of  that  institution, 
which  it  has  been  our  aim  and  object  to  encourage  as  much  as  possible. 

1512.  Is  there  any  society  formed  in  Dublin  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to 
artists  the  advantages  which  some  other  portions  of  the  community  enjoy,  fre- 
quent communication  with  each  other,  good  libraries,  and  other  conveniences  for 
me  prosecution  of  their  profession  ? — ^The  Hibernian  Academy  have  a  small 
library  ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  facilities  given  are  at  all  sufficient  for  the  wants 
of  the  profession. 

1513.  Do  you  think  such  an  arrangement  would  considerably  promote  the 
interests  of  artists  and  of  art  ? — I  think  it  would  be  most  desirable.  The  small 
library  of  the  Hibernian  Academy  is  open  only  once  a  week  for  two  or  three 
hours,  and  it  requires  very  much  better  regulation. 

1514.  Is  there  not  a  good  artistical  library  in  the  Dublin  Society? — Not  as 
yet ;  it  is  very  much  improving  in  that  department ;  and  since  the  formation  of 
our  society,  many  of  our  members  being  also  members  of  the  Dublin  Society,  it 
has  received  a  great  deal  more  attention.  Works  illustrative  of  foreign  art  have 
been  purcliased,  and  a  properly  classified  collection  of  works  of  art  generally  is 
in  process  of  being  made. 

1515.  Do  you  think  that  the  establishment  of  an  artistical  library  for  the  use 
of  artists  would  be  a  proper  application  of  the  public  funds,  the  artists  contri- 
buting a  certain  portion  of  the  expense  themselyes  ? — I  think  it  would  be  most 
useful ;  but  I  should  mention  that  the  library  of  the  Dublin  Society  is  conducted 
on  the  best  and  most  liberal  plan  possible.  Any  respectable  person  can  get 
admission  to  it;  and  it  affords  privileges  of  reading  which  few  establishments 
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S.  Blacker,  Esq.  hold  out.  Dublin  is  very  well  provided  with  libraries ;  I  would  rather  strengthen 
— — — —  some  of  those  already  existing  than  advocate  the  establishment  of  a  new  one. 
d6  June  1844.  1516.  In  case  a  Bill  were  introduced  into  Parliament  exempting  art  unions 
from  the  operation  of  the  lottery  laws,  would  your  society  have  any  objection  to 
be  placed  in  some  degree  under  the  inspection  of  the  Government,  that  is,  to  the 
extent  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  that  exemption  until 
diey  had  furnished  copies  of  their  rules  and  regulations  to  some  department  of  the 
Government,  together  with  reports  annually,  or  as  often  as  they  were  required? 
— So  far  from  it,  that  it  has  been  our  object  and  aim  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
tothorities,  and  hitherto  certainly  we  have  been  most  successful  on  that  point. 
On  the  first  establishment  of  our  society,  we  applied  to  Lord  Fortescue,  then  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  become  our  patron,  forwarding  him  at  the  same  time 
our  rules  and  regulations.  His  Excellency  gave  the  subject  his  consideration  for 
a  whole  year,  and  then,  after  seeing  how  we  worked,  he  placed  himself  at  our 
head.  In  the  same  way,  upon  the  arrival  of  Lord  de  Grey  in  the  coiintry,  we 
addressed  him,  and  his  reply  was  one  of  such  moment  that  perhaps  it  might  be 
as  well  for  me  to  read  it. 

[The  same  was  read,  as  follows ;] 

*'  Vice-Regal  Lodge,  10  December  ia41. 

**  My  Lords  and  Gentlemeti, — It  is  a  most  gratifying  circamstanee  to  me  to  be  able  ta 
unite  myself  with  ray  fellow-4iabjects  in  this  country  in  parsuit  of  objects  dirested  of  party 
or  poHtical  tendency. 

*^  The  establishment  of  the  Royal  Irish  Art  Union,  attended  with  this  desirable  effect^ 
affords  me  an  opportunity  of  so  doing,  and  I  avail  myself  of  it  with  the  greatest  readiness. 

''  I  shall  attend  with  much  anxiety  to  the  growing  prosperity  of  your  institution ;  and  F 
shall  derive  sincere  gratification  from  believing  that  I  can  be  in  any  way  contribntory  to  it. 

"  I  beg  to  subscribe  myself, 

^'  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

*'  Your  sincere  well-wisher, 

1517.  Your  society  embraces  persons  of  all  classes  and  all  religious  denomi- 
nations r-^Yes,  the  leading  and  most  influential  persons  in  each. 

1518.  You  have  not  observed  any  sort  of  party  feeling  in  reference  to  either 
the  admission  of  individuals  or  the  selection  of  the  committee  ? — Certainly  not ; 
that  has  been  one  of  the  proudest  boasts  of  the  society  that  a  word  of  politics  or 
polemics  has  never  been  uttered  within  its  walls,  and  that  it  has  promoted  every 
species  of  good  feeling  in  the  country. 

1519.  Has  that  rule  been  adhered  to  with  great  strictness?— Certainly,  par- 
ticularly so  in  times  of  great  excitement. 

1520.  Has  that  circumstance  been  beneficial  in  its  tendency  to  the  public 
feeling  of  the  country  ? — It  has  been  completely  so ;  men  united  for  the  purpose 
of  forwarding  a  common  object  for  the  public  good,  if  in  the  constant  nabit  of 
meeting  together  will  naturally  be  led  to  think  better  of  each  others  motives, 
and  finding  that  they  can  act  with  cordiality  on  certain  points,  will  not  be  led 
to  act  with  acrimony  or  rancour,  however  exciting  party  spirit  may  be. 

1521.  In  that  point  of  view  do  you  think  it  deserving  of  encouragement, 
independently  of  its  influence  upon  art  ? — Particularly  in  a  country  like  Ireland, 
where  we  have  so  few  neutral  grounds  where  all  parties  can  meet. 

1522.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  lately  in  Ireland  a  tendency  to  encourage 
the  cultivation  of  art  and  literature  in  reference  to  national  subjects  ? — ^That  has 
been  strongly  marked  of  late  years,  particularly  in  the  rising  of  the  Irish 
Archaiological  Society,  and  it  is  remarkable  to  see  that  the  men  who  take  the 
lead  in  our  own  society,  form  in  a  great  measure  the  members  of  literary 
and  national  societies  of  this  kind. 

3523.  Do  you  confine  yourselves  solely  to  the  encouragement  of  native 
artists? — No;  in  that  we  difler  from  the  society  from  which  we  took  our  prin- 
cipal rules,  that  is  the  Scottish  Society.  We  made  it  a  fundamental  rule  that 
there  should  be  no  exclusive  spirit  in  the  choice  of  works ;  that  merit  should  be 
the  only  criterion.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  there  is  a  likelihood  of  the  spread  of 
a  better  spirit  in  this  respect  in  Scotland ;  they  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to 
get  rid  of  this  apparent  narrowness  of  feeling,  which  in  the  end  will  be  very 
prejudicial  to  their  society,  and  to  the  interests  of  art. 

1524*  At  the  same  time,  you  feel  a  preference  for  subjects  connected  with 
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BatJoBul  ammeors  and  iiistory? — It  vould  depend  altogether  uoon  the  merits    S.  Bladierf  Esq. 
of  the  work  itself*    Of  course  a  local  committee  to  a  great  aegree  will  be       ■ 
iaclixied  to  &vour,  aad  best  able  to  appreciate  rising  merit,  and  deo  art,  with     ^  ^^"^  ^^44« 
reference  to  the  local  institutions  of  the  country ;  but  we  have  never  done  so  upon 
that  score  alone ;  we  have  taken  the  originality  and  merit  of  the  work  itself  as 
the  first  consideration. 

1525.  Hare  you  heard  any  c<miplaint  made  either  against  art  unions  gene- 
rally, or  against  the  Art  Union  of  Dublin  in  particular,  with  reference  to  the 
management  of  the  funds  of  the  institution,  and  especially  to  their  giving  a  sum 
for  the  copyright  to  one  of  the  artists  to  whom  a  prize  had  been  adjudged  ? — I 
have  heard  that  our  giving  the  sum  of  100/.  to  Mr.  Burton  for  the  c(4)yright  of 
iiis  picture,  "  The  Arran  Fisherman's  Drowned  Child,"  was  oWected  to  in  a 
paper  connected  with  the  fine  arts,  called  **  The  Art  Union."  The  best  answer 
to  give  to  that  is  by  reading  a  passage  in  the  Report,  which  shows  the  reasons  of 
our  giving  this  sum  to  Mr.  Burton.  We  had  in  our  first  year  previously  obtained 
from  Mr.  Burton  the  subject  of  "  The  Blind  Girl  at  the  Holy  Well,"  free  of  all 
expense,  the  popularity  of  which  tended  not  a  little  to  enhance  our  frinds  and  the 
object  of  the  society.  For  our  fourth  year  we  were  in  some  degree  at  a  loss  for  a  sub- 
ject for  engraving,  and  it  n*as  thought  that  as  "  The  Arran  Fisherman's  Drowned 
Child"  was  very  popular,  and  had  attracted  great  public  attention,  it  would  be  the 
means  of  increasing  the  powers  of  the  society,  by  greatly  extending  its  funds. 
But  in  applying  to  Mr.  Uurton  a  second  time  for  the  subject  for  an  engravinfi^, 
we  did  not  tl^nk  that,  as  a  rich  society,  we  could  properly  take  the  work  ofa 
young  man  who  had  many  claims  on  his  time  and  exertions  without  giving  him 
some  substantial  mark  of  the  obligation  we  lay  under,  and  the  committee  came 
to  tlie  resolution  of  awarding  him  100?.  for  the  copyright  of  this  work,  smd  for 
his  superintendence  during  the  progress  of  its  engraving.  I  am  sure  that  under 
these  circumstances  the  Committee  will  not  consider  this  rumour  or  charge  of 
jobbing  against  our  committee  as  a  substantial  one,  for  it  is  very  strongly  our 
opinion  that  if  we  held  out  much  higher  sums  as  an  inducement  to  other 
artists  to  bring  forth  works  of  a  high  class  of  originality  of  conception,  that 
so  for  from  being  attributable  to  jobbing,  it  would  have  a  very  great  effect  upon 
the  producing  of  works  of  a  high  class  and  character. 

1526.  Mr.  iJ.  Colbome.']  Was  this  generally  known  by  your  subscribers? — 
It  was  known  most  publicly ;  it  was  put  forth  in  our  Report  at  a  general  meet- 
ing, and  so  far  from  there  being  any  objection,  it  was  received  with  the  greatest 
<5heering,  and  tended  very  much  to  increase  our  funds  for  the  year. 

1527.  Chairman.]  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  Committee  for  the 
improvement  of  Art  Unions,  so  as  to  render  them  more  subservient  to  the 
general  interests  of  art  ? — I  have  not  turned  the  matter  generally  in  my  mind, 
except  with  the  view  which  I  mentioned  before,  of  carrying  the  proposition  of 
Sir  Martin  Shee  into  effect.  But  if  the  Committee  will  permit  me,  previously  to 
the  close  of  the  inquiry,  I  will  submit  any  ideas  that  may  arise  to  my  mind  that 
may  be  thought  useful. 

1528^  Has  any  complaint  be^i  made  on  the  part  of  engravers  and  publishers 
of  the  operations  and  effects  of  your  society  ? — I  have  been  surprised  to  bear 
that  ccmiplaints  and  charges  should  principally  arise  from  that  quarter;  for,  as  far 
as  I  can  learn  of  the  effect  of  the  operations  of  our  society,  it  has  tended  very 
materially  to  their  advantage.  Except  with  a  few  individuals,  a  collection  of 
engravings  was  scarcdy  known  in  Ireland  ;  so  that  since  the  formation  of  our 
society  almost  a  new  field  of  ent^prise  has  been  opened  to  printsdlecs  and 
puhli^ers.  Some  that  we  have  heard  of  as  (posing  art  unions  have  th^n- 
sdves  taken  v^  large  advantage  of  this  increased  ^read  of  feeling  in  ikvour 
of  art.  I  have  heanl  that  publishers,  who  never  b^ore  thought  (h  soliciting 
subscribers  for  liieir  plates  in  Ireland,  have  of  late  years  sent  over  worics  they 
meant  to  engrave  to  our  own  agents,  and  have  obtained  a  list  of  our  subscribers, 
and  have  sent  free  tickets  round  to  them  all,  and  have  induced  an  immense 
number  to  subscribe  to  works  of  the  price  of  from  four  to  ten  guineas  a  plate. 
I  have  myself  been  surprised  how  such  a  number  of  persons,  who  never  thought 
of  contributing  to  art  before,  should  have  given  their  names  and  their  money 
to  those  private  enterprises.  I  am  pretty  certain  that  but  for  our  society  those 
persons  could  not  have  had  hopes  of  obtaining  hardly  a  single  subscriber; 
and  I  am  very  much  surprised,  under  such  circumstances,  at  their  using  their 
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S.  Blacker,  Esq.    influence  in  what  I  may  call  cutting  down  the  very  branch  upon  which  they 

are  sitting,    The  diflFusion  of  our  plates  has  been  the  means  of  selling  a  vast 

26  June  1844,  number  of  plates  got  up  by  private  enterprise.  There  has  been  scarce  a  plate 
issued  by  the  Art  Union  that  has  not  required  a  sort  of  pendant^  or  match.  I 
have  known  many  of  our  subscribers  selecting  from  modem  works,  as  nearly  as 
they  could  get,  something  similar  to  ornament  their  rooms;  and  on  the  whole,  it 
has  given  a  surprising  impulse  to  private  enterprise  in  the  way  of  engraving. 

1529.  Has  it  also  encouraged  diflerent  trades  connected  with,  and  dependent 
upon  engraving,  such  as  frame  makers? — Yes. 

1 530.  Has  mat  been  considerably  the  case  in  Ireland  ? — To  a  surprising  ex- 
tent. Take  for  instance  our  first  engraving,  of  which  there  were  upwards  of 
1 ,200  impressions  issued.  They  were  almost  cdl  framed,  and  with  frames  of  a  costly 
character ;  I  should  take  them  to  average  from  two  guineas  to  three  guineas ;  so 
that  that  engraving  must  alone  have  circulated  about  8,000/.  in  the  country  in 
that  way,  a  circulation  every  year  increasing  and  likely  to  increase. 

1531.  You  are  aware  that  frames  may  be  made  objects  of  considerable  artisti- 
cal  embellishment  ? — Yes ;  some  of  the  frames  have  had  national  emblems  run 
through  them. 

1532.  Have  you  heard  any  complaint  generally  in  Ireland,  on  the  part  of  artists 
or  the  public,  with  reference  to  the  influence  of  the  Art  Union  in  Ireland? — No; 
so  far  tTom  it,  that  they  look  upon  it  as  the  main  stay  of  art.  All  the  artists 
and  societies  connectly  directly  or  indirectly  with  art  in  Ireland  have  petitioned 
Parliament  most  strongly  in  our  favour;  for  instance,  the  Ro;^al  Hibernian 
Academy,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects  and  the 
Society  of  Irish  Artists  in  Dublin,  besides  the  literary  and  fine  arts  societies  in 
Cork,  Limerick,  Belfast,  Waterford,  &c.  &c. 

1533.  Are  the  artists  suflFering  much  from  the  present  interruption  of  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Art  Union  ? — ^That  can  best  be  shown  by  the  tabular  view  I  have  ex- 
hibited ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  exhibitions  have  very  much  deteriorated 
as  to  the  sums  received  by  artists  for  the  admission  of  the  public ;  and  also,  they 
must  otherwise  suffer  severely ;  for  after  having  worked  the  whole  year,  any  hopes 
that  they  have  formed  of  disposing  of  their  works  have,  to  a  certain  degree,  been 
thrown  over  by  the  late  proceedings  with  reference  to  art  unions,  for  private 
patronage,  although  better,  is  still  very  inconsiderable. 

1534.  Do  you  think  that  a  wholesome  state  of  art  which  requires  a  stimulus  of 
this  extraordmary  kind  to  keep  it  in  existence? — I  do  not  think  it  a  stimulus  of 
an  extraordinary  kind,  a  mere  small  subscription  among  a  large  class  who  never 
before  thought  of  giving  their  attention  to  the  subject;  it  is  uie  usual  way  that 
all  societies,  whether  religious  or  scientific,  are  managed. 

1535.  Do  you  think  that  ait  would  not  be  more  certainly,  equally,  and  per- 
manently  encouraged  by  leaving  it  to  the  natural  operation  of  public  patronage  ? 
— But  we  have  no  natural  operation ;  we  have  no  public  patronage. 

1536.  You  consider  the  Art  Union  of  Dublin  principally  of  advantage  as 
creating  a  taste  which  will  lead  to  individual  patronage? — ^les;  which  it  has 
done  to  a  great  degree  already. 

1537.  Do  you  think  that  art,  like  .many  other  objects  of  benefit  to  society,  re- 
quires more  than  ordinary  exertion  at  the  outset,  in  order  to  give  it  a  tolerable 
chance  of  duration? — ^That  very  great  exertion  is  required  in  Ireland  there  is  no 
doubt,  for  it  has  been  up-hill  work  as  yet ;  but  every  day  it  was  going  on  more 
smoothly.  This  temporary  check  has  however  caused  very  great  depression  in 
Ireland  ;  the  Legislature  it  is  hoped  will  therefore,  in  its  wisdom,  take  any  steps 
that  may  be  thought  necessary  for  placing  these  institutions  on  a  firmer  and  better 
basis,  with  as  little  delay  as  may  be  necessary.  There  is  nothing  more  easily 
destroyed  than  an  institution  like  this,  in  which  the  managers  have  no  personal 
interest,  or  from  which  they  can  derive  no  possible  personal  advantage ;  the  only 
question  is,  if  done  away,  what  substitute  so  cheap,  so  simple,  and  so  efficacious 
for  diffiising  a  more  genial  taste  for  art  can  be  supplied  for  that  which  the  people 
have  originated,  and  are  working  for  the  improvement  of  themselves,  and  for 
public  purposes. 
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Luna,  V  die  JulH,  1844. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT. 


Mr.  Ridley  Colborae. 
Mr.  Escott. 
Mr.  Ewart 


Mr.  M'Qeachy. 
Mr.  Baring  Wall. 
Mr.  Wy«e. 


THOMAS  WYSE,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 


James  Fahet/j  Esq.  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

1538.  Chaifman.]   HOW  are  you  connected  with  the  arts  of  England  ?*^  {/amf^  JFd%,  Esq. 

I  am  a  landscape  painter  and  a  memher  of  the  New  Society  of  Painters  m  Water       

Colours.  1  July  1844. 

1 539.  Do  you  hold  any  situation  in  that  society  ? — ^I  am  secretary  to  the 
society. 

1540.  The  New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  ? — Yes. 

1 541 .  During  what  period  have  you  been  secretary  to  that  society  ? — Upwards 
of  eight  years. 

1542.  Do  you  hold  any  other  situation  connected  with  the  arts? — Yes, 
honorary  secretary  to  the  Institute  of  the  Rne  Arts. 

1543.  What  is  the  object  of  that  institution? — Its  object  is  to  endeavour  to 
do  for  the  arts  that  which  the  Royal  Institution  does  for  science  and  literature ; 
to  bring  artists  together,  and  by  associating  them  with  men  eminent  in  rank,  in 
literature,  or  science,  by  mutual  information  to  advance  the  objects  of  art,  by  a 
general  knowledge  of  its  principles. 

1 544.  How  long  has  that  institute  continued  in  existence  ? — It  has  been 
established  about  two  years  and  a  half. 

1545.  Are  the  members  of  it  numerous  ? — ^They  are  upwards  of  350. 

1546.  You  are  acquainted,  generally  speaking,  with  the  opinions  of  the  artists 
who  compose  that  institution? — ^With  the  opinions  of  a  great  number  of  them, 
I  am. 

1547.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  members  of  the  committee  of  the  Art 
Union  of  London  ? — I  am  acquainted  with  several  of  the  members,  not  many  of 
them  intimately,  and  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  several. 

1548.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  members  of  any  other  institution  of  a 
similar  kind  in  England  ? — No,  none. 

1549.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Manchester  Institution,  for  instance? — 
I  have  communications  from  Manchester,  but  I  am  not  personally  acquainted 
either  with  the  secretary  or  members. 

1550.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  Manchester  Association  for  the  promotion  of 
the  Fine  Arts  ? — ^The  objects  are  similar  to  the  Art  Union  of  London ;  they  were 
differently  constituted  in  the  beginning,  but  they  last  year  altered  their  principle 
of  operations,  and  allowed  the  prizeholders  to  select  the  prizes  for  themselves 
instead  of  their  being  selected  by  a  committee;  they  found  it  necessary  to  alter 
that  system. 

1551.  Did  they  give  any  reasons  for  so  altering  their  constitution  ? — It  appeared 
to  be  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  members  that  it  would  advance  their 
interests ;  I  have  not  any  specific  reason  for  their  doing  so,  but  it  appears  that 
the  association  has  increased  very  much  within  the  last  year. 

1552.  Since  they  have  made  that  change? — ^Yes;  the  distribution  of  prizes 
in  1841  was  529/.  4^.;  in  1842,  51 U.;  in  1843,  342/.;  at  present  their  pro- 
ceedings are  stopped  in  obedience  to  the  command  that  has  been  issued^  but 
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Jamc$  Fahey,  Esq.  they  had  allotted  at  their  general  meetmg,  which  was  held  immediately  preceding, 

a  sum  of  620/.  for  the  pictures  of  the  present  year. 

1  July  1844.  1553.  "What  is  the  constitution  of  that  Association  for  the  promotion  of  the 

Fine  Arts  ? — I  have  a  report  that  I  will  hand  in.    (4  Fwper  was  handed  in.) 

1554.  What  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  society  of  which  you  are  secretary 
of  the  influence  of  the  Art  Union,  as  far  as  you  coidd  collect  it  ? — ^It  is  considered 
very  beneficial. 

1555.  Can  you  give  any  evidence  of  that  opinion  ? — ^Yes,  I  have  a  statement 
here,  which  I  will  hand  in  {a  Paper  was  htmded  tn),  and  which  will  show  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  tlds  society. 

1556.  With  reference  to  what? — ^With  reference  to  its  advancement  as  a 
society,  and  the  improvement  of  the  pictures  exhibited. 

1557.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  influence  of  the  Art  Union  ? — In  a  great 
measure,  but  not  wholly  so,  because  private  patronage  has  kept  pace  with  the 
Art  Union. 

1558.  You  are  quite  sure  it  is  attributable  to  the  Art  Union? — ^Yes,  be- 
cause it  is  an  extra  inducement  to  members  to  paint  up  to  our  exhibition ; 
members  only  are  allowed  to  exhibit  at  it.  The  greater  certainty  of  sales 
which  it  creates,  is  an  extra  incentive  to  the  artist  to  work  and  produce  better 
pictures. 

1559.  Th^  members  of  that  institution  have  presented  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commcms,  have  they  not  ? — ^Yes,  and  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

1560.  Were  the  signatures  niunerous? — They  comprised  the  whfde  of  the 
members  of  the  society  resident  in  London,  and  also  some  in  the  country. 

1561.  Are  ttiere  many  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  members  also  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Institute  ? — Yes,  some  few  members. 

1562.  Have  they  expressed  their  opinion  in  concurrence  with  the  opimon  of 
the  other  members,  relative  to  the  benefit  of  art  xmions  ? — Yes ;  in  the  petition 
that  was  sent  into  The  House.  Do  you  refer  to  the  petition  of  the  Institute  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  or  the  petition  only  of  the  New  Sodety  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours  ? 

1563.  The  petition  of  the  Institute  of  the  Fine  Arts  ? — There  were  upwards 
of  thirty  members  of  the  Royal  Academy,  as  far  as  my  memory  allows  me  to 
state,  who  signed  that  petition ;  it  was  a  petition  not  mterdy  of  the  members  of 
the  Institute,  but  the  artists  generally. 

1564.  Mr.  B.  WaU."]  You  stated  it  was  signed  by  300 ;  you  do  not  mean  it 
was  300  members  of  the  Institute,  but  artists  altogether? — I  stated  in  the 
beginning  there  were  about  350  members  of  the  Institute,  but  that  did  not 
apply  to  the  number  who  signed  the  petition  that  went  in  from  the  Institute, 
whidi  was  signed  by  457  artists. 

1565.  How  were  the  numbers  composed;  were  they  composed  merel|r  of 
members  of  the  Institute,  or  were  there  oth^r  gentiemien  coaneoted  with  the 
fine  arts  in  this  country  ? — ^The  general  meeting  was  called  at  the  instance  of 
the  Institute,  and  they  invited  t^  co-operation  of  all  artists^  of  every  society ; 
k  was  very  numeroudy  attended,  botii  by  its  own,  and  the  members  df  all  c^er 
societies.  The  Institute  is  composed  of  the  members  pf  every  society  of  artists 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

1 566.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  die  whole  body  that  compoBed  the  insti- 
tute, did  not  sign  the  petition  ? — ^It  did  not  foflow  the  Whole  w(mkL 

1 567.  Was  there  any  difference  of  opinion  among  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute with  regard  to  ttie  propriety  of  that  petition  ? — ^None  at  all ;  they  were 
unanimous  in  that. 

1568.  When  you  say  they  were  unanimous,  you  judge  of  that  fact  from  no 
difference  of  opinion  having  been  stated  ;  net  from  the  fact  of  their  having  all 
signed  the  petition  ? — ^Just  so. 

1 569.  Chairman.']  The  expression  of  opinion  which  appears  in  their  petition, 
and  the  proceedings  at  their  meeting,  were  confined  to  the  benefits  Aerivable 
from  art  unions  generally,  without  any  decision  upon  the  best  mode  of  con- 
ducting those  art  unions  ? — Generally  speaking,  art  unions  conducted  on  a  plan 
similar  to  that  of  the  Art  Union  of  London ;  the  resolutions  of  the  meeting 
amount  only  to  that. 

1570.  It  is  an  expression  of  approbation  of  the  particular  mode  adopted 
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by  the  Art  Union  of  London  ? — ^Yes,  in  contradistinction  to  private  art  anions,  James  F«%,  Eu^, 
art  unions  got  up  for  the  individual  advantage  of  any  one  person.  

1571.  Not  in  contradistinction  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Scottish  Art  Union      1  July  1844. 
and  the  Dublin  Art  Union  are  conducted  ? — ^That  was  not  discussed. 

1572.  That  they  consider  to  be  an  open  question? — ^Yes. 

1573.  You  draw  the  distinction  between  a  body  and  an  individual^  as  I 
understand  you  ? — ^Yes,  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  art  generally,  and  not  for 
the  emolument  of  any  particular  person. 

1574.  Is  there  not  a  considerable  diflFerence  of  opinion  upon  the  best  mode 
of  conducting  art  unions  among  your  body  ? — ^There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
difference  of  oinnion  upon  the  subject. 

1575.  You  stated  you  considered  art  unions  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
arts,  and  you  gave,  as  evidence,  that  the  artists  of  your  body  had  been  induced 
to  paint  a  greater  number  of  pictures  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been  in- 
duced to  do ;  do  you  consider  that  a  beneficial  result,  forcing,  as  it  were,  the 
productions  erf  art  ? — I  did  not  mean  a  greater  number  merely,  but  a  higher 
class  of  pictures.  Our  numbers  show  very  little  diflFerence  in  various  years,  but 
the  quality  of  the  pictures  is  what  I  was  alluding  to  more  particularly. 

1576.  Is  more  time  and  attention  thus  given  to  the  production  of  works 
of  art  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case  ? — ^Yes,  certainly. 

1577.  What  has  been  the  inducement  to  give  more  time  and  attention? — 
It  has  been  that  the  artists  who  were  before  compelled  to  seek  employment,  or  to 
seek  to  make  money  in  other  ways,  have  since  the  greater  certainty  of  sale  been 
induced  to  devote  iheir  time  to  painting  better  pictures,  on  the  greater  chance 
of  their  selling. 

1578.  Do  you  extend  that  observation  to  other  branches  of  the  fine  arts ;  to 
sculpture,  for  instance  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  beyond  the  New  Society 
of  Painters  in  Water  Colours ;  that  is  the  society  upon  which  I  made  thte 
observation  more  particularly,  because  I  have  watched  its  progress. 

1579-  Mr.  Ewart.]  Do  you  think  that  the  demand  which  has  been  created 
by  the  Art  Union  can  be  sustained,  and  is  likely  to  be  sustained  by  tiie  public  ^ 
— I  see  no  reason  for  doubting  it,  inasmuch  as  it  has  hitherta  been  sustained, 
and  has  increased. 

1580.  It  is  not  a  forced  demand,  which  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  increasing 
demand  for  art  on  the  part  of  the  public  ? — ^I  have  always  stated  that  it  gave 
me  more  pleasure  to  see  the  Art  Union  going  on  at  the  rate  it  was,  than  if  they 
had  doubled  their  numbers  yearly ;  becrase  I  considered  that  would  be  a  forced 
demand. 

1581.  It  has  gone  on,  as  you  think,  in  a  fair  proportion  to  the  demand  by 
the  public,  and  is  likely  to  be  sustained  by  the  demand  of  the  public  ? — I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  it. 

1582.  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  the  character  of  the  paintings  exhibited  has 
been  rsiaed  since  the  fcnmation  of  the  Art  Union  ? — I  can  speak  most  positively 
to  it  as  regards  our  own  society. 

1583.  Mr.  Ewart]  You  say  the  character  of  your  pictures  has  been  raised? 
—Yes. 

1584.  Win  you  more  particularly  explain  the  term,  the  character  of  the  pic- 
tures has  been  raised  ? — ^The  artists  have  been  induced  to  paint  a  larger  and  a 
higher  class  of  pictures. 

1585.  Chairman.]  Do  you  apply  the  word  higher  class  to  a  higher  class  of 
art ;  for  instance,  to  historic  painting,  or  paintings  approaching  the  historic,  in 
contradistinction  to  subjects  of  domestic  life ;  or  do  you  apply  it  to  a  more 
elaborate  and  careful  treatment  of  less  elevated  subjects  ? — It  has  induced  artists 
that  were  competent  to  paint  a  higher  class  of  picture,  in  the  true  meaning  of 
the  term,  namely,  more  historical  subjects  and  Scripture  subjects. 

1586.  Mr.  B.  Wall.]  Do  you  think  that  that  is  the  great  advantage  of  water 
colour  drawing  ? — I  think  it  must  be  the  same  in  water  colours  as  it  is  in  oil ; 
the  diflFerence  is  only  the  medium  in  which  it  is  painted.  We  have  the  cartoons 
of  Rafl^Ue  in  water  colours. 

1587.  Chairman.]  Nothing  of  that  size  has  been  attempted  in  water  colours 
in  this  country  ? — No.  We  find  one  great  obstacle  to  that  to  be  the  glazing  of 
them.  It  is  necessary  that  all  pictures  should  be  framed  and  glazed  that  are 
sent  in  for  exhibition. 
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James  Fdkey,  Esq;      1 588.  The  cartoons  have  not  heen  glazed,  but  they  have  stood  tolerably  well 

the  effect  of  time  ? — Yes ;  but  I  was  merely  speaking  of  the  regulations  of 

rJulyiB44.      our  society  sending  in  pictures. 

1589.  Do  you  think  individuals  would  purchase  water  colour  paintings  of 
that  size  ? — No,  I  think  they  would  not. 

1590.  Mr*  Escott.l  How  long  has  the  New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours  been  established  ? — ^This  is  the  tenth  year. 

1591.  Was  it  not  originally  chiefly  composed  of  young  artists  ? — Yes. 

1592.  Is  it  not  the  probable  effect  of  such  a  society,  independent  of  art 
unions,  that  the  artists  composing  it  should  improve  in  their  works  in  the 
course  of  10  years  ? — ^Yes ;  the  probability  certainly  was  they  would  improve ; 
but  the  great  inducement  to  improvement  is  the  reward  a  man  receives  for  his 
labour. 

1 593.  Mr.  B.  WalL"]  Are  not  all  the  best  pictures  in  the  exhibition  sold 
within  the  first  week  after  it  is  opened? — I  should  be  very  happy  to  say  that  it 
was  so  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  best  pictures  very  often  remain  hung  up  on 
the  walls  unsold. 

1594.  Even  with  the  assistance  of  the  Art  Union  ? — I  have  not,  at  any  rate, 
attributed  the  falling  off  to  that  cause. 

1595.  Mr.  Escott7\  Has  the  sale  been  much  worse  this  year  than  it  has 
hitherto  been  ? — The  sale  has  not  been  so  much  worse  this  year  as  the  difference 
of  the  Art  Union  would  make  in  it ;  but  still  it  is  very  much  below  the  sales  of 
the  year  before. 

1596.  Then  the  sale  began  to  fall  off  last  year? — We  sold  less  last  year,  as  I 
believe  every  exhibition  did  in  London. 

1 597.  Mr.  EwartJ\  What  do  you  attribute  that  to  ? — ^There  are  a  great  many 
causes  to  be  assigned  for  it.  I  think  one  cause  was,  the  income  tax  did  ope- 
rate upon  it  very  materially. 

1 598.  Was  it  the  distress  that  was  generally  prevailing  throughout  the  country 
at  that  time  ? — ^That  might  bear  part  of  it ;  but  I  do  not  tMnk  the  distress 
was  such  as  would  be  likely  to  affect  purchasers  at  an  exhibition. 

1599.  Mr.  Escott.]  Was  there  the  same  degree  of  feeling  in  respect  of  it  as 
there  was  in  other  exhibitions  ? — I  do  not  know. 

1600.  Do  not  you  think  the  income  tax,  if  it  affected  the  sale  at  one,  would 
have  affected  the  sale  at  the  others  ? — ^Yes. 

1601.  Mr*  Ewart.]  The  sale  this  year  is  better  than  the  last? — ^Yes,  in  pro- 
portion, it  is  better  tlian  the  last,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  state  of  the  society 
last  year  at  the  same  time ;  up  to  the  same  period  last  year  we  had  sold  more  to 
the  members  of  the  several  art  unions ;  the  private  sales  this  year  have  increased. 

1602.  Do  you  think  that  the  suspension  of  the  Art  Union  has  done  injury  to 
your  institution  r — I  am  certain  of  it. 

1 603.  Mr.  Escott.]  How  long  have  you  yourself  exhibited  in  the  New  Society 
of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  r — ^Ever  since  its  establishment,  as  one  of  its 
origmal  members. 

1604.  Has  it  fallen  to  your  lot  to  have  mauy  of  your  pictures  purchased  by 
the  prizeholders  in  the  Art  Union  r — Yes,  a  few. 

1 605.  How  many  ? — Perhaps  I  may  have  sold  about  three  or  four  to  them* 

1 606.  Can  you  tell  me  the  highest  price  you  have  got  for  one  of  your  pictures 
from  the  subscribers  to  the  Art  Union  ? — Forty  guineas. 

1 607.  What  picture  was  that  ? — It  was  a  subject  from  Waverley ;  a  view  from 
the  battiements  of  Stirling  Castie,  with  the  garrison  firing  on  Balmawhapple's 
party,  as  he  passed. 

1608.  Have  you  ever  seen  pictures  that  have  been  bought  by  the  subscribers 
to  the  Art  Union  from  your  society,  that  in  your  opinion,  as  a  judge  of  art,  sold 
very  far  beyond  their  value  ? — No. 

1609.  If  you  had  seen  such  an  effect  produced  bvthe  Art  Union,  would  you 
not  think  that  such  an  effect  was  prejudicial  to  art  f — No ;  if  it  were  only  a  soli- 
tary instance,  I  should  not. 

1610.  But  if  you  saw  the  frequent  occurrence  of  such  instances? — ^If  I  saw 
it  was  frequentiy  the  case,  I  should  certainly  think  it  was  injurious. 

1611.  Have  you  looked  upon  the  catalogue  of  any  of  the  sales  to  subscribers 
to  art  unions,  containing  the  pictures  which  have  been  sold  to  the  subscribers 
ef  art  unions  at  the  different  art  unions? — I  have  seen  the  various  exhibi- 
tions of  the  Ai*t  Union  itself. 

1612.  Did 
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1612.  Did  you  know  what  had  been  given  for  each  picture? — Not  all  of  James Fahei/,  E^. 
them ;  they  were  not  priced,  except  in  the  end  of  the  catalogue.  

1613.  Have  you,  in  looking  at  the  end  of  the  catalogue,  compared  in  your  own  1  July  1844. 
mind  the  prices  which  you  saw  affixed  to  the  picture  with  the  merits  of  the 

picture  ? — No,  I  never  took  any  particular  notice  of  that. 

1614.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a  very  important  point,  with  reference  to  the 
advantage  or  disadvantage  of  art  unions  ? — Yes ;  but  I  think  the  prices  of  the 
pictures  are  sure  to  regulate  themselves.  A  man  would  not  send  in  to  a  society 
a  picture  at  a  very  much  higher  price  than  the  value  of  it,  because  he  does  not 
send  it  in  for  the  mere  purpose  of  being  sold  to  an  art  union,  but  he  sends  it  in 
for  general  exhibition. 

1615.  Do  you  think  it  would  tend  to  a  better  selection  of  pictures  if  the 
committee  selected  instead  of  the  subscribers  ? — I  think  that  would  be  a  very 
doubtfill  question. 

1616.  Do  you  not  think,  in  point  of  fact,  that  ^  great  majority  of  the  sub- 
scribers are  so  deficient  in  judging  of  the  merits  of  works  of  art,  as  to  make  it 
probable  that  they  would  make  a  very  bad  selection  for  themselves  ? — ^I  have 
generally  found  that  subscribers  or  prizeholders  do  not  merely  depend  on  their 
own  judgment,  more  especially  if  they  have  a  picture  of  any  value  to  select ;  but 
they  visit  the  gallery  again  and  again,  and  they  are  sure  to  bring  some  persons 
who  are  competent  judges,  to  assist  in  the  choice,  if  they  are  not. 

1617.  Mr.  Ewart.']  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  habituate  the  public 
to  judge  in  that  way,  and  to  assist  themselves  by  the  advice  of  artists,  so 
that  by  degrees  they  become  judges  of  art  themselves.^ — It  strikes  me  to  be  the 
only  way  of  educating  them. 

1618.  Chairman.']  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  selections 
made  under  that  arrangement  with  the  selections  made  by  a  committee  ?— No  ; 
I  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  comparing  that  with  the  selections  made 
by  a  committee ;  but  I  have  heard  great  dissatisfaction,  at  various  times, 
expressed  when  selections  have  been  made  by  committees. 

1619.  Mr.  M^Geachy.]  In  what  particular  art  union  have  you  heard  that? — 
I  have  heard  that  spoken  of,  not  merely  applying  to  one,  but  to  several.  You 
will  find  there  was  an  association  formed  in  London  on  that  principle  before 
the  establishment  of  the  Art  Union  of  London,  which  failed. 

1620.  Do  you  suppose  it  failed  in  consequence  pf  its  being  based  upon  that 
principle : — I  have  very  httie  doubt  that  was  the  cause  of  its  failure,  because 
although  that  was  first  established  by  some  two  years,  yet  still  it  dropped,  and 
the  Art  Union  of  London  flourished. 

1621.  Mr.  M.  Colbome.]  Do  you  think  the  prizeholders  are  determined  in  the 
selection  of  their  pictures  at  all  from  the  remarks  in  the  public  newspapers  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

1622.  Did  you  ever  see  a  good  critique  on  any  exhibition  in  a  public  news- 
paper ? — ^Yes. 

1 623.  Mr.  £lscott.'\  Have  you  seen  the  critique  on  the  exhibition  in  West- 
minster-hall  in  the  Times  neyrspaper  of  this  morning?— No ;  I  make  a  point  of 
not  reading  critiques  upon  exhibitions  before  I  have  visited  the  exhibition 
myself. 

1624.  Mr.  Ewart.']  Do  you  think  the  critiques  upon  art  in  the  periodical 
press  have  improved  within  your  recollection  ? — Certainly  they  have. 

1625.  Mr.  Escotf]  Have  you  not  in  some  of  their  performances  seen  the  very 
worst  works  in  the  exhibition  praised,  and  the  very  best  entirely  left  out  or  cast  in 
the  shade  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  the  very  worst ;  I  had  rather  not  apply 
the  term  "worst"  in  this  case.  I  have  seen  paintings  of  very  high  excellence 
left  out  of  the  critique  altogether. 

1626.  Mr.  B.  fValL]  Do  you  not  think  that  in  the  Art  Union  and  other 
papers  specifically  devoted  to  art,  that  articles  of  great  utility  and  of  sound 
criticism  very  often  appear? — I  would  rather  not  give  an  opinion  upon  that 
matter ;  it  would  be  very  invidious  in  me  to  make  an  observation,  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances. 

1627.  Mr.  R.  Colborne.]  Is  it  not  a  general  feeling  among  artists  that  their 
works  are  rather  unfairly  treated  in  these  newspaper  critiques  ? — It  is  so. 

1628.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Reverting  to  the  subject  you  were  speaking  of  before,  do 
you  think  that  an  individual  prize-holder,  choosing  for  himself,  would  consider 
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James  Fakey,  E»q.  it  for  his  interest  to  take  good  advice,  and,  in  fact,  if  possible  to  have  a  really 

good  picture  ? — I  think  so  decidedly ;  there  is  no  question  of  it. 

1  July  1844^.'  1629.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  London 

Art  Union  has  on  the  whole  answered,  and  that  good  pictures  have  been  to  a 
great  extent  selected  by  the  prizeholders  ? — ^I  thinK  the  exhibition  of  the  prizes 
of  the  Art  Union  of  London  is  one  of  the  strongest  tests  that  we  can  have 
that  the  taste  of  the  people  is  improving,  because  I  think  that  the  exhibition  of 
last  year  was  decidedly  better  than  previous  years  ;  consequently  the  taste  of 
the  public  generally  must  be  improvmg,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  the  same 
parties  that  select  each  year. 

1630.  You  think  that  the  principle  of  direct  representation,  in  fact,  is  better 
on  the  part  of  the  shareholders  acting  individually  for  themselves,  than  deput- 
ing it  to  a  committee  to  choose  for  them  ? — I  thmk  that  gives  an  opportunity 
of  forming  a  criterion  of  the  public  taste  more  than  the  other,  and  is  emulated 
to  give  greater  satisfaction  to  the  prizeholders  themselves. 

1 63 1 .  Do  you  think,  on  the  whole,  it  more  elicits  public  taste  ? — I  do. 

1632.  Mr.  JB.  Wall.']  It  would  be  equally  desirable,  would  it  not,  for  the 
prizeholder  to  select  well,  whether  it  were  a  matter  of  speculation  or  of  taste  ? 
— ^I  think  so ;  I  think  it  is  equally  his  interest,  and  equally  the  interest  of  the 
artists,  that  he  should  select  well. 

1 633.  Chairman.']  You  stated  in  the  case  of  individual  selection  it  is  not 
unusual  for  the  person  who  holds  a  prize  to  recur  to  the  advice  of  a  person  bet- 
ter informed  upon  the  subject  than  himself? — ^Yes. 

1634.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  in  case  an  individual  is  not  a  person  of  much 
information,  he  is  liable  to  make  a  mistake  in  choosing  a  person  to  advise  him  ? — 
I  have  not  found  that  so  much  the  case,  because  if  the  person  of  whom  the 
information  is  sought  is  himself  incompetent,  he  generally  gets  the  assistance  of 
some  one  else,  because  his  taste  would  be  called  in  question  if  he  were  to  select. 

1635.  Does  it  not  then  come  to  this,  that  in  the  case  of  individual  selection, 
the  individual,  if  not  a  person  of  taste  and  information  in  art,  is  obliged  to 
delegate  to  another  the  choice  <A  his  painting? — Yes ;  in  some  de^e  it  does, 
certainly. 

1636.  Would  it  not  be  more  advisable  that  tids  choice  diould  be  confided, 
instead  of  to  one,  to  more  than  one  person,  well  qualified  to  give  such  advice  ? 
— ^The  prindpal  objection  which  I  see  would  be  this,  and  I  think  it  would  affect 
the  interest  of  the  Art  Union  very  mu<^.  If  a  man  having  a  prize  goes  into 
an  exhibition,  he  selects  a  subject  more  to  his  own  taste ;  and,  consequently, 
after  he  has  got  the  advice  of  his  friend,  and  so  on,  he  has  a  picture  he  likes, 
and  consonant  with  his  own  £eelings ;  but  if  chosen  for  him  by  a  committee, 
the  possibility  is  that  he  mi^t  have  a  thing  quite  contrary  to  his  taste,  under 
that  arrangement. 

1637.  That  objection  applks  to  the  peculiar  taste  of  the  individual  prize- 
holder,  but  does  not  apply  to  the  qualifications  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
to  select  jtidiciously  ?— Certainly. 

1638.  You  think  then  that  a  committee  is  quite  as  well  qualified  to  select 
judiciously  as  the  frigid  or  friends  whom  the  individual  would  i^cur  to  ?— It 
would  so  much  depend  upon  the  constitution  of  the  committee. 

1639.  I^  depen<^  then  upon  the  constitution  of  the  committee;  if  the  com- 
mittee were  chosen  fairly,  at  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  of  the  Art  Union, 
liable  to  be  r^oaoved  in  case  of  incompetexi<y  or  abuse  of  power  by  periodical, 
say  annual  election,  do  you  not  believe  that  a  number  dl  persons,  well  quali- 
fied and  competent,  would  be  obtained  for  the  acting  committees  in  art  unions 
as  well  as  in  the  case  of  other  bodies  where  a  similar  constitution  prevails  ? — It 
appears  to  me  if  that  were  the  case,  it  would  be  putting  the  opinions  of  the 
committee,  which  could  not  be  a  very  great  number,  I  imagine,  in  competition 
with  the  opinions  of  the  people  genersJly,  and  those  whom  they  might  call  in 
to  their  assistance ;  it  would  be  a  question  between  the  relative  opinions  of  the 
committee  appointed  and  of  the  public  generally. 

1 640.  That  would  be  the  effect  in  case  the  committee  were  self-chosen,  but  if 
the  committee  were  chosen  by  the  public,  they  would  become  in  fact  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  pxib  lie,  and  the  opinions  of  the  public;  and  therefore  there  could 
be  no  more  objection  against  such  a  committee  than  against  any  number  of  friends 
whom  any  individual  prizeholder  might  choose  ? — I  think  if  th^y  wereinoonqie- 
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tent  to  choose  their  friends,  they  would  in  all  probability  make  an  incompetent   j^m^  Tihey,  Eiq. 
choice  of  the  committee*  

1641.  Incompetence  would  be  less  likely  to  exist  by  a  greater  number      1  Jidy  1844* 
coming  together  to  choose  such  committee,  than  if  the  choice  were  left  to  any 
one  individual  ? — ^Yes,  certainly. 

1G42.  Mr.  Ewart.']  Do  you  think  that  the  appointment  of  this  intermediate 
body  between  the  person  choosing  and  the  thmg  chosen  is  or  is  not  liable  to 
abuse,  arising  from  partiality  and  various  other  improper  motives  ? — I  think 
most  assuredly  it  is.  open  to  a  great  many  objections  on  that  ground. 

1 643.  These  are  a  sort  of  screens  between  the  public  and  the  thing  on  which 
the  public  are  to  dedde ;  although  they  may  very  often  be  usefril,  they  are 
very  often  available  to  purposes  of  corruption  ? — ^Tliere  is  no  question  about  it. 

1644.  Chairman.']  You  think  that  it  is  to  such  a  case,  or  the  possibility  of 
it,  that  the  objection  is  applied ;  can  you  give  the  Ckxmmittee  any  instance  of 
such  charge  having  been  made  ? — lean  m^ition  instances  where  selections  had 
been  made  by  committees  which  had  given  great  dissatisfaction  to  artists  exM-* 
biting  there, 

1645.  What  instances  were  they? — I  am  not  prq>ared  to  substantiate  tius 
perhaps  from  evidence  myself,  but  I  had  a  conversation  with  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  and  he  stated  to  me  he  considered  the  selections  by 
that  committee  were  frequently  conducted  with  partiality,  and  that  the  pictures 
of  non-professional  exhibitors  had  been  selected  to  the  prejudice  of  the  profes- 
sional artists. 

1646.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  other  instance  besides  that? — ^I  know  an 
instance  in  which  a  picture  was  selected  from  the  associatk>n  in  Edinburgh^ 
adjudged  as  a  prize  to  a  party,  who  happening  to  be  a  man  knowing  more 
about  art  than  the  majority  of  persons,  discarded  the  |»cture  akogetha. 
It  was  a  prize  of  from  about  30/.  to  40/.,  and  he  sent  it  to  a  sale, 

1 647.  Are  you  aware  that  the  same  objection  may  not  equally  He  against  the 
selection  by  individuals,  from  individuals  taking  paintings  that  are  of  an  inferior 
order  to  others  which  may  happen  to  be  in  the  same  exhibition  ? — I  think  the 
objection  m%bt  apply  there,  \mt  it  could  not  apply  in  this  particular  case^  inas« 
much  as  the  individual  himself  was  a  good  judge  of  art,  and  the  committee  had 
selected  a  picture  that  a  man  of  taste  would  not  retain. 

1 648.  Suppose  a  prize  were  to  fall  to  a  person  of  very  inferior  informaticm^ 
such  would  not  be  the  case  ? — ^Certainly. 

1 649.  If  that  person  were  to  select  from  his  o^mi  unaided  }ud9;Dient,.  as  mi^st 
be  the  ease,  is  it  unlikely  he  wouM  select  an  inferior  painting,  of  whatever  class 
it  might  be.  Do  you  not  think  that  sudi  selection  would  be,  instead  of  an 
advantage,  an  injury  to  art  ? — ^Yes,  if  those  cases  were  numerous,  I  dank  it 
would. 

1650.  Mr.  B.  Wall.']  But  you  think  it  would  be  the  exception  to  the  general 
rule  ? — ^I  think  it  would  be  the  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

1651.  If  pictures  are  to  be  selected  by  a  committee,  would  you  recommend 
the  committee  to  consist  of  amateurs  or  artists? — I  am  scarcdy  prepared  to 
answer  the  question,  so  much  difference  of  opinion  is  there  upon  the  subject. 
I  cannot  see  how  you  can  possibly  obtain  the  asristance  of  artists  who  can  be 
disinterested  in  the  matter,  because  every  man  would  be  UaUe  to  have  a  picture 
of  his  own  to  dispose  of. 

1652.  Chairman.]  Are  not  artists  very  much  guided  by  the  immediate 
character  of  their  own  pursuits  and  their  own  class  of  paintii^  ? — ^I  do  not 
think  they  are  to  a  very  great  extent. 

1653.  Mr.  B.  Wall.]  Is  not  a  jury  of  amateurs  equally  uncertain? — ^I  think 
so. 

1 654.  Mr.  Ewart.]  If  it  is  difficult  to  have  a  jury  of  disinterested  artiste,  is 
it  not  difficult  also  to  find  a  good  jury  of  competent  amateurs  ? — I  think  so  ; 
and  the  greater  difficulty  is  in  the  selection. 

^^^a*  On  the  whole,  you  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  it  is  more  expedient  to 
leave  it  to  the  bare  interest  of  the  prizeholder  to  select  his  picture? — ^Yes. 

1656.  Chairman.]  I  think  you  stated  that  one  of  your  objections  to  allow  a 
committee  to  choose  was  the  difficulty  of  pleasing  the  particular  taste  of  the 
individual  prizeholder  ? — ^Yes. 

1657.  Do  you  think  that  difficulty  might  in  any  degree  be  obviated  by  prizes 
being  selected  by  a  committee  of  selection,  of  the  highest  excellence  in  each 
class,  in  history,  landscape,  &c.  '&c.,  and  then  allowing  the  prizeholder  to  select 
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Jmmti  Takey,  Esq.  from  that  class  which  he  preferred,  thus  giving  him  the  advantage  of  the  opinion 

—       of  a  committee  presumed  to  be  well  qualified  for  the  task  as  to  the  merits  of 

I.July  1844.  each  picture  ? — ^You  mean,  the  committee  selecting  a  larger  number  of  pictures 
than  would  be  required  for  the  prizes,  in  order  to  allow  the  prizeholder  to  select 
from: 

1658.  Yes. — That  appears  to  me  to  be  the  nearest  approach  to  anjrthing  I 
myself  should  like  to  see  in  a  committee ;  but  I  think  even  then  it  would  be 
drawing  a  very  invidious  distinction. 

1 659.  It  would  answer  the  objections  I  have  just  heard  you  make,  that  an  indi- 
vidual might  be  compelled  to  take  a  painting  not  in  harmony  with  his  taste 
and  convenience? — It  would  do  that  more  than  anything  else  I  have  seen. 
I  do  not  know,  even  then,  whether  it  interferes  with  the  individual  taste  of  a 
man,  in  looking  out  and  selecting  the  picture. 

1 660.  The  committee  of  the  London  Art  Union  is  not  an  elected  committee, 
but  the  vacancies  are  filled  up,  in  proportion  aa  they  occur,  by  the  committee 
itself? — ^Yes,  because  the  committee  of  the  London  Art  Union  I  consider  to  be 
the  society;  the  others  are  only  subscribers,  persons  who  term  themselves 
members  of  the  Art  Union  of  London ;  but  it  appears  to  me  they  are  merely 
subscribers  to  it. 

1 661 .  That  would  enhance  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  committee  in  harmcmy 
with  the  wishes  of  the  subscribers  at  large  ? — ^Yes. 

1662.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  exposed  to  a  greater  chance  of  corruption  ? 
— ^Yes,  I  thinJc  so. 

1663.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  a  sufficient  check  if  it  were  selected 
from  the  body  at  lai^  r — ^I  do  not  think  they  are  competent. 

1664.  From  what  class  of  artists  have  the  prize  paintings  been  selected? — 
From  all  classes :  from  the  highest  man  in  the  profession  to  those  only  just 
melting  into  life. 

1665.  D«  you  think  this  system  of  Art  Union  encouragement  has  interfered 
with  private  patronage  in  any  manner? — No,  it  has  not  in  our  own  society ;  the 
increase  of  private  patronage  has  gone  on  gradually,  as  well  as  the  purchasea 
made  by  the  Art  Union,  and  there  is  rather  a  singular  fact,  perhaps,  connected 
with  that,  that  last  year  when  the  Art  Union  purchases  in  our  gallery  sunk  below 
that  of  the  year  before,  the  purdiases  also  of  private  parties  sunk  below  that  of 
the  year  before. 

1 666.  Is  it  in  your  power  to  give  the  Committee  any  statement  of  the  pro- 
portion of  encouragement  given  by  art  unions  to  the  encouragement  given 
by  private  patronage,  in  your  own  society,  for  instance? — ^Yes,  in  1«36  there  was 
no  purchase  of  the  Art  Union,  it  was  the  year  before  its  establishment.  The 
total  amount  of  sales  in  the  gallery  in  1836  was  333/.  10^.;  in  1837  it  was 
310/.  16^.,  and  the  amount  of  the  Art  Union  purchases  was  35  /.,  leaving 
275/.  16^.,  of  which  2/.  12^.  was  added  by  the  prizeholders ;  therefore  it  was 
as  35 ;.  to  275  ;.  16  ^.  In  1838  it  was  384  /.  ui. :  the  Art  Union  was  50  /.,  the 
private  purchase  334  /.  14  *.,  of  which  5  /.  was  added  by  the  prizeholder.  In 
1839  it  was  739/.  Is.  6d.;  the  Art  Unionthen  was  90/., leaving 649/.  1  s.  6^/.,  of 
which  21/.  15^.  was  added  by  the  prizeholder.  Then^in  1 840  it  was  702  /.  1 0*.  6rf.» 
the  Art  Union  20/.,  leaving  742  /« 1 0  «.  6  rf.,  of  which  2  /.  was  added  by  the  prize- 
holder.  In  1841  it  wasl,277/-  12^.,  the  Art  Union  was  530/.,leaving  747/.  12^.> 
of  which  56/.  2s.  was  added  by  the  prizeholder.  In  1842  it  was  1,990/.  14  ^.^ 
the  Art  Union  730  /.,  leaving  1,260/.  14*.,  of  which  136  /.  7^.  was  added  by  the 
prizeholder.  In  1843  it  was  1,377  LOs.  6d.;  the  Art  Union  was  595  /.,  leaving 
782  L  Os.  6d.:  I  suppose  that  year  nothing  was  added  by  the  prizeholder,  as  I 
have  nothing  down. 

1667.  Have  you  any  statement  of  the  purchases  made  previously  to  the 
«8tabhshment  of  the  Art  Union?— Yes,  I  have  given  the  statement  in  the 
year  1836,  which  was  the  year  previous. 

1668.  Mr.  B.  IVall.]  Does  it  ever  happen  that  the  prices  of  pictures  alter 
during  the  exhibition? — No;  there  is  a  special  clause  against  that ;  it  is  provided 
for  in  the  regulations. 

1669.  Was  that  provision  introduced  in  consequence  of  the  fact  having 
occurred  ? — I  believe  so. 

1670.  Chairman.]  It  has  been  stated  to  the  Committee,  however  beneficial  art 
unions  may  have  been  in  the  encouragement  of  painting  and  sculpture,  they 
have  interfered  injuriously  with  the  print  trade ;  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  that  allegation  ? — I  cannot  imagine  that  anything  which  would  create 
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a  daoaand  for  an  article^  could  interfere  with  the  parties  vending  it;  because  if  an  James  Faheif,  Esq. 

increased  taste  for  it  by  the  public  was  spread,  so  also  would  the  demand,  in  all 

probability,  spread.    I  should  attribute  that  rather  to  other  causes  than  to  the       *  ^"b'  i^44» 
interference  of  the  art  unions. 

1671.  You  are  aware  of  such  a  chaise  having  been  made? — ^Yes. 

1672.  In  reference  to  your  former  statement  regarding  the  increase  of  pur- 
chases through  private  patronage  in  the  case  of  the  Water  Colour  Exhibition,  are 
you  enabled,  by  any  information  you  have  received,  to  state  that  you  believe  a 
shxdlar  improvement  has  occurred  in  the  case  of  other  exhibitions  ? — ^Yes,  I 
think  so  ;  I  think  if  you  look  round  the  Academy,  you  will  find  it  the  case  as 
well  as  in  other  societies.  The  cause  that  I  would  ascribe  the  falling  off  in  the 
print  trade  to,  if  there  be  any,  would  be  to  the  practice  of  the  trade  itself. 

1673.  Mr.  Escott.]  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  great  difference  among 
other  eminent  painters  in  water  colours  in  opinion  as  to  the  merit  of  art 
unions  generally  ? — A  great  difference  among  painters  in  water  colours  ? 

1674.  Yes. — No,  I  am  not. 

1675.  Are  you  not  aware  that  there  are  many  very  eminent  men,  painters  in 
waters  colours,  who  disapprove  of  art  unions  ? — No.  \ 

1676.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  are  generally  approved: — I  do  not  know, 
as  far  as  my  own  individual  experience  goes,  a  single  instance  of  a  painter  in 
water  colours  being  averse  to  art  unions. 

1677.  Are  you  personally  acquainted  with  the  most  eminent  painters  in  water 
colours? — ^I  am  with  a  great  many  of  them ;  perhaps  more  with  the  members 
of  our  own  society  than  with  the  members  of  others. 

^678.  Who  is  the  most  eminent  man  in  your  society  ? — Mr.  Warren  is  the 
president,  and  Mr.  Duncan  is  the  vice-president. 

1679.  Have  you  heard  what  their  opinions  are  upon  the  subject  ? — ^Yes. 

1 680.  Are  they  both  favourable  to  the  continuance  of  art  unions  ? — ^Decidedly 
so ;  they  both  paint  in  different  styles. 

1 68 1 .  Do  you  know  many  of  the  members  of  the  other  Water  Colom*  Society? 
— Not  a  great  many  of  them. 

1682*  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  whether  the  opinions  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  the  other  Water  Colour  Society  are  favourable  or  otherwise  to  art 
unions  ? — I  cannot  give  an  opinion,  because  I  am  not  sufficiently  in  possession 
of  the  facts. 

1683.  Who  do  you  consider  the  most  eminent  water  colour  painter  of  the 
present  day  ? — I  should  mention  the  president  of  our  own  society,  Mr.  Warren* 

1684.  Does  Mr.  Warren  paint  landscapes  as  weU  as  other  subjects? — ^Very 
seldom ;  but  he  can  paint  them. 

1685.  Who  is  the  most  eminent  water  colour  landscape  painter  of  the  pre- 
sent day  ? — I  think  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  mention  the  vice-president,  Mr. 
Dimcan. 

1686.  And  you  consider  him  the  most  eminent  water  colour  landscape 
painter,  not  only  in  your  society,  but  in  London  ? — I  would  rather  not  give  an 
opinion  of  the  merits  of  members  of  any  other  society  than  our  own,  because  it 
would  appear  very  invidious  to  do  so. 

1687.  Chairman.']  Returning  to  the  question  of  the  effect  of  art  unions  upon 
the  extension  and  improvements  of  engraving,  do  you  admit  the  justice  of  the 
imputation,  that  the  Art  Union  of  London  has  not  published  engravings  which 
are  likely  to  improve  the  taste  of  the  public  to  any  very  high  degree,  or  to 
benefit  the  artists  who  apply  their  talents  to  engraving.  Do  you  think  either 
of  those  two  charges  are  established  ? — 1  think  the  plates  that  have  been  issued 
by  the  Art  Union  of  London  reflect  great  credit  on  the  committee,  in  the 
improved  taste  they  manifest  year  after  year. 

1688.  Mr.  B.  Wall.]  How  upon  the  committee? — ^I'he  committee,  in  select- 
ing such  plates  as  Mulready's  Convalescent,  and  having  it  engraved  by  Doo, 
show,  by  the  selection  of  the  painter  and  the  engraver,  that  the  plate  they 
intend  to  issue  is  an  improvement. 

1 689.  You  mean,  then,  with  regard  to  the  picture  itself,  and  with  regard  to 
the  merit  of  the  engraver  who  is  to  engrave  the  picture,  that  credit  is  reflected 
on  the  committee  ? — Yes,  in  the  selection. 

1690.  Are  you  not  aware  that  complaints  have  been  made  upon  the  subject 
of  the  engravings  that  have  been  issued  by  the  Art  Union  of  London  ? — duite 
£0;  and  my  observation  rather  tended  to  show  the  improvement  that  was  now 
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J c  vies  FffA^yEsq.  taking  place  in  the  issue  of  their  engravings,  than  as  claiming  merit  to  them 

for  tibeir  early  ones. 

1  July  1844.  ^  691 .  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  tliat  improvement  ? — ^To  the  increased 

power  the  committee  now  possess  in  funds,  and  so  on.  It  must  be  remembered 
that,  in  the  early  establishment  of  the  society,  they  were  without  funds ;  the 
plates  had  to  be  provided  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  subscribers  as  soon  as  they 
possibly  could  aiter  the  distribution  of  the  painting ;  and  to  meet  tiiat  demand 
they  were  induced  to  adopt  perhaps  a  lower  style  of  engraving  than  that  which 
they  have  now  adopted,  when  they  have  funds  to  engage  parties  to  engrave 
plates  that  will  not  be  distributed  to  the  subscribers  for  some  two  or  three 
years  tence* 

1 692.  Does  not  the  high  or  low  state  of  the  engraving  depend  more  upon  the 
nranber  of  impressions  to  be  distributed  than  on  its  being  prepared  any  length  of 
time  before  they  are  distributed  ?  —I  think  it  would  not  affect  the  value  of  tiie 
engraving  as  a  work  of  art,  but  it  would  affect  its  market  price.  It  would  affiect 
it  as  a  matter  of  money,  but  would  not  affect  it  as  a  matter  of  art. 

1693.  Are  not  the  highest  prices  invariably  given  for  those  engravings  that 
may  be  considered  as  engravings  of  the  highest  art? — ^As  compared  with  what 
style  of  art  ? 

1694.  My  question  is,  whether  those  engravings  that  fetch  the  highest  prices 
are  not  invariably  engravings  from  pictures  of  ttie  highest  art  ? — No,  not  with 
regard  to  the  highest  style  of  engraving.  The  time  tlmt  a  line  engraving  occu- 
pies is  so  much  greater  than  any  other  style,  that  a  line  engraver,  although  he 
may  be  paid  a  much  higher  price  than  would  be  paid  for  any  other  style  of 
engraving,  would  still  earn  very  much  less  money  at  it. 

1 695.  In  short,  the  art  of  engraving  is  one  that  cannot  be  considered  entirely 
with  reference  to  its  cheapness  and  circulation  ? — Certainly  not. 

1696.  Chairman.']  In  case  a  material  were  to  be  adopted  fcRT  engraving  that 
would  allow  a  great  number  of  copies  to  be  struck  off,  do  you  not  think,  even  if 
those  copies  were  sold  at  a  lower  rate,  the  amount  would  still  be  sufficiently  great 
to  enable  a  committee  to  give  a  large  sum  for  the  engraving  ? — Yes,  I  thmk  it 
would  allow  the  committee  to  give  a  large  sum ;  but  it  is  the  great  numbers  that 
are  issued  that  depreciate  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  public ;  hence  it  is,  if 
there  be  any,  1  attribute  the  depreciation  of  engraving  altogether.  It  was 
formerly  a  practice  to  issue  a  very  limited  number  of  proof  impressions,  proofe 
before  letters,  proofis  with  open  letters,  and  prints ;  therefore  these  bore  a  rela- 
tive value  with  each  other,  as  perhaps  the  proof  would  bear  the  proportion  of 
twenty  to  ten ;  but  in  consequence  of  a  greater  number  of  proofs  having  been 
worked  than  the  plate  would  justify,  they  were  depreciated  in  the  eyes  of  the 
pubMc,  and  the  public  fotmd  they  had  not  their  money's  worth  for  their  money. 

1697.  Mr.  B.  fValL']  Has  not  the  tendency  of  art  unions  been  to  cause  more 
proofs  or  impressions  than  the  plate  would  justify  ? — ^With  regard  to  the  Art 
Union,  there  could  be  no  interest  in  its  doing  it,  because  it  was  not  a  money 
transaction ;  they  would  each  bear  the  same  value :  it  is  only  when  the  party 
had  to  make  money  by  the  transaction  that  he  would  be  induced  to  issue  a 
larger  number  of  proofs  for  the  sake  of  the  greater  amount  of  gain. 

1698.  But  still  the  effect  produced  upon  art  cannot  be  for  the  advantage  of 
high  art  ? — If  by  any  means  it  could  be  ascertained  that  10,000  impressions 
could  be  taken  off  the  same  plate,  each  equal  to  other,  I  consider  that  the  one 
would  not  be  depreciated  in  the  slightest  degree ;  the  10,000  would  be  equal  in 
value  as  worics  of  art,  provided  they  were  equally  good;  but  as  a  matter 
of  money  they  would  not  bear  the  same  value  that  they  would  if  a  smaller 
quantity  were  taken  off. 

1699.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  by  the  electrotype,  or  by  any  other  process, 
to  arrive  at  that  desideratum  ? — I  should  scarcely  consider  it  a  desideratum,  as 
fiar  as  my  own  opinion  is  concerned,  because  I  think  as  you  disseminate  high  art, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  encourage  the  producer  of  it ;  and  if  you  employ  one 
man  only  to  produce  10,000  impressions,  you  do  not  so  much  encourage  the  art 
of  engraving  as  you  would  if  you  employ  four  men  to  produce  four  plates, 
instead  of  one  man  to  produce  one.' 

1700.  You  are  aware  that  almost  all  the  old  engravings,  and  I  believe  all  the 
engravings  in  foreign  countries,  now  are  taken  off  from  copper  plates  ? — Mostiy 
so. 

1701.  The  steel  is  only  a  modem  invention? — ^Yes. 

1702.  Do 
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1 702.  Do  you  not  consider  that  tbe  merit  of  steel  principally  consists  in  this,  Jo^^f^  Fah^^  Esq. 

that  it  multiplies  very  much  the  nxunber  of  impressions  ? — Certamly ;  there  is       : 

no  merit  beyond  that.  It  is  produced  with  greater  difficulty,  decidedly,  because       *  •^"'^  *^44- 
the  material  is  so  very  hard. 

1 703.  is  it  not  very  ofi;en  the  case  that  steel  engravings  possess  less  of  what 
is  technically  called  the  undercut  than  the  engravings  that  are  struck  off  from 
copper  plates  ? — It  would  be  the  natural  consequence,  from  the  much  harder 
quality  of  the  metal. 

1704.  All  these  observations  apply  with  ten  times  more  force  to  the  process 
cf  lite  electrotype,  do  they  not  ? — I  should  fancy  sa 

1705.  The  dectrotypeof  course  takes  off  the  impression  from  the  plate, 
according  to  the  period  at  which  it  is  applied  ? — Just  so ;  if  applied  to  a  worn- 
out  plate,  it  would  give  a  worn-out  impression. 

1 706.  Do  you  thmk  it  would  be  expedient  if  art  unions  were  to  make  some 
regulation  by  which  it  should  be  incumb^it  upon  them  never  to  issue  more 
than  a  certain  number  of  impre^ions  before  the  electrotype  is  applied  ?  ~Cer* 
tainly ;  I  think  there  can  be  no  question  about  that. 

1 707.  That  is  not  the  invariable  rule  of  art  unions  as  at  present  constituted, 
is  it  ? — I  cannot  speak  as  to  whether  it  is  or  not.  My  impression  has  been  that 
such  was  the  case ;  and  if  it  is  not  the  case,  I  should  say  it  ought  to  be, 
most  assuredly,  before  the  plate  is  worked  at  all. 

1708.  How  many  impressions  do  you  think  might  fairly  be  taken  off  before 
the  electrotype  is  aj^lied,  so  that  when  the  electrotype  is  applied  it  shall  be 
applied  before  the  plate  can  be  considered  in  any  sense  as  worn  out  ? — L  think 
perhaps  if  you  were  to  take  the  evidence  of  an  engraver,  when  he  is  be&ure 
you,  he  would  be  able  to  speak  more  positively  to  that  fact  than  I  could 
myself. 

1709.  Is  it  not  generally  considered  in  the  trade  that  not  more  than  from 
300  to  400  impressions  should  be  taken  off;  is  not  that  considered  a  sufficient 
number  to  be  taken  off  from  any  one  plate,  so  as  to  give  first-rate  impressions  ? 
— It  would  depend  much  upon  the  plate  itself. 

1710.  Has  it  ever  come  to  your  knowledge  that  plates  have  been  bought  by 
provincial  art  imions,  or  others,  which  were  not  engraved  for  them,  but  which 
were  bought  upon  speculation? — ^Yes. 

171 1.  Will  you  state  any  fact  of  that  nature  that  has  come  to  your  know- 
ledge ?  —  It  is  a  matter  that  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Manchester  Art 
Union,  that  they  have  bought  certain  engravings  for  that  purpose,  and  also 
some  that  were  published  by  Welch  &  Gwynne. 

1712.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  the  Birmingham  Art  Union  bought  two 
plates,  which  no  one  else  would  buy,  of  the  Lotd  Mayor's  Progress  through 
London,  which  were  not  engraved  specifically  for  the  Birmingham  Art  Union, 
but  which  were  bought  upon  speculation  ? — I  know  the  Art  Union  of  Birming- 
ham bought  plates  that  were  not  specially  engraved  for  them ;  because  they 
deputed  a  person  in  London  to  see  certain  plates,  and  to  treat  for  those 
plates. 

1713.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  is  great  danger  in  such  a  practice^  as 
regards  high  art  ? — I  do  not  exactly  see  the  danger,  provided  the  committee  are 
competent  persons,  because  the  object  of  the  engraver  would  be  to  turn  his  plate 
out  properly ;  but  if  it  is  a  publisher's  plate,  there  might  be  danger,  because  the 
question  would  be,  whether  it  may  not  have  been  worked. 

1 714.  It  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  worn-out  plates  have  been  bought 
in  London  by  provincial  dealers,  to  be  taken  down  into  the  country  to  have 
impressions  struck  off  for  their  distributions,  which  I  conceive  to  be  to  the 
detriment  of  high  art.  Is  that  your  impression,  as  well  as  my  own  ? — I  am  not 
aware  of  the  state  of  the  plates  at  the  time  they  were  bought.  I  know  it  has 
been  the  practice  with  several  country  art  unions  to  select  plates,  but  the 
strongest  instance  I  know  of  the  kind  was  a  circumstance  that  occurred,  not  in 
the  provinces,  but  in  London,  and  was  associated  with  a  sodety'whicb  started 
about  a  year  and  a  half  since,  called  the  National  Art  Union,  proposing  to 
realize  25,000  Z.;  half  of  this  25,000  Z.  was  to  be  expended  in  paintings  and  in 
proof  impressions  of  engravings  and  prints,  and  for  that  half  there  were  to  be 
three  plates  for  choice.  Two  of  the  plates  had  been  previously  worked ;  they 
had  been  sold  as  prints,  with  the  filled-up  letter ;  the  writing  was  taken  out 
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and  an  open  letter  put  to  it,  and  they  were  then  called  proofe  after  haidng 
been  worked.  That  was  an  association  which  purported  to  have  the  sanction 
of  the  artists.  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  was  induced  to  become  a 
patron  of  it;  and  it  was  stated  in  the  prospectus  sent  out,  that  "  promises  of 
zealous  support  and  cordial '  co-operatipn  had  been  received  from  the  artists 
generally.*' 

1715.  CAfli;i»€in.]  Was  the  statement  correct  that  it  had  received  the 
cordial  co-operation  and  support  of  the  artists  generally? — No.  To  dis- 
prove this  assertion  the  artists  called  a  general  meeting,  which  was  the  first 
general  meeting  of  artists,  I  believe,  that  had  ever  been  called  for  any  specific 
purpose  by  the  body  in  London.  They  met  in  very  large  numbers,  and  pub- 
licly denounced  having  lent  themselves  to  it. 

1716.  Mr.  B.  fValL]  Will  you  state  the  date  when  that  association  was  started? 
— ^In  November  or  December  1842.  The  plates  I  allude  to  were  called  The 
Lattice  and  The  Mask,  from  paintings  by  Edwin  Landseer,  and  engraved  by 
Robinson  ;  both  these  plates  had  borne  different  titles,  which  had  been  taken 
out,  and  they  were  put  before  the  public,  under  their  changed  name,  as  proof 
impressions ;  they  were  originally  called  the  "  Mantilla  '*  and  "  Twelfth  Night," 
und  were  published  by  F.  G.  Moon. 

1717.  Chairman.]  Will  you  hand  in  to  the  Committee  the  prospectus  to 
which  you  refer? — ^Yes.     {The  Paper  was  handed  in.) 

1718.  You  stated  in  a  former  part  of  your  evidence  that  the  committee  had 
selected  with  judgment  both  the  subject  of  the  engraving,  and  the  engraver  of 
such  plates  as  they  had  distributed? — ^I  spoke  of  the  improvement  that  had 
taken  place  in  their  choice  of  subjects  and  of  engravings. 

1719.  Do  the  subscribers  feel  no  difficulty  in  confiding  to  the  committee  the 
selection  either  of  the  subject  or  the  engraver  ? — No. 

1 720.  They  believe  them  to  be  persons  of  sufficient  judgment  and  taste  in 
art,  to  make  a  good  choice  ? — ^I  have  heard  persons  say  in  connexion  with  the 
Art  Union,  as  subscribers  to  it,  that  they  would  like  to  have  more  than  one  plate, 
in  order  that  they  might  have  a  subject  to  choose  that  would  be  to  their  taste, 
when  it  happened  that  the  one  they  had  would  not  be  to  their  taste. 

1721.  They  do  not  object  to  the  competence  of  the  committee  to  make  a  good 
selection  r — No. 

1722.  Why  should  they  object  to  their  being  empowered  to  make  a  similar 
selection  of  the  paintings  ?~I  think  the  two  things  are  so  different  they  will  not 
compare ;  the  name  of  the  engraver  if  he  be  a  man  standing  high  in  his  pro* 
fession,  such  as  Mr.  Doo,  Mr.  Goodall,  and  others,  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee 
to  the  public  that  they  will  produce  excellent  plates,  and  also  the  names  of  such 
men  as  Sir  Augustus  Callcott,  Mr.  Stanfield,  and  Mr.  Mulready,  are  guarantees 
to  the  public  that  the  painting  will  be  of  the  first-rate  character. 

1 723.  Would  not  the  same  observation  be  as  applicable  to  painters  as  to 
engravers,  and  if  so,  why  not  empower  them  to  select  from  painters  of  acknow- 
ledged eminence  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  now  empowered  to  select  from 
engravers? — ^They  could  not  obtain  the  paintings  of  all  the  first-rate  men  in 
the  profession  ;  and  if  the  committee  were  induced  to  adopt  that  course,  I  am 
afraid  they  would  afford  very  little  encouragement  to  rising  art ;  because  it 
does  not  follow  that  a  man  who  cannot  paint  a  picture  equal  to  Sir  Augustus 
Callcott  may  not  rise  to  paint  one  equal  to  him  ultimately.  If  we  should  take 
the  early  pictures  of  any  man,  take  either  Callcott  or  Mulready,  and  compare 
them  with  their  more  matured  works,  the  superiority  of  the  latter  will  be 
evident.  Of  course  they  must  have  gone  through  an  ordeal,  and  they  must 
have  painted  indifferent  pictures,  compared  with  what  they  do  at  present. 

1 724.  Is  there  any  reason  why  that  observation  should  not  equally  apply  to 
engraving ;  is  not  the  young  engraver  to  be  as  much  encouraged  as  the  young 
painter ;  and  is  it  not  clear  that  the  engraver,  no  more  than  the  painter,  at  the 
outset,  will  not  produce  as  good  a  work  as  at  a  later  period? — It  is  custo- 
mary to  place  youths  with  an  engraver ;  they  are  apprenticed  to  him  for  sevai 
years  in  all  probability,  to  learn  the  art  of  engraving ;  during  that  time  he  sup- 
ports them  for  their  labour.  Such  is  the  general  practice  of  engravers  ;  but  it 
is  a  different  thing  with  a  painter ;  the  painter  is  never  apprenticed  or  articled 
to  another  painter  who  will  undertake  to  receive  him  for  seven  years,  teach  him 
his  profession^  and  then  turn  him  out  upon  the  world. 

1725.  It 
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1725.  It  is  quite  just ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  undoubtedly  a  classifi-  James  Fahey,  Esq. 

cation  among  engrav«^  as  among  painters;   some  stai^  higher  and  some       

lower,  some  are  younger  and  some  older :  why  should  you  not  encoun^e  the       ^  ^"^^  **^ 
young  engraver  beginning  his  profession  as  well  as  the  young  painter  beginning 

his  ? — Because  you  have,  in  the  engravings  that  are  issued,  to  disseminate  them 
among  thousands  of  persons :  in  all  probability,  therefore,  if  you  were  to  issue 
an  engraving  of  an  inferior  character,  you  would  depreciate  or  lower  the  taste  of 
those  thousands  of  people ;  but,  on  the  other  han^  if  you  take  an  indifferent 
painting,  that  would  apply  only  to  one  individual,  who  will  in  all  probability 
gain  knowledge  by  having  made  the  selection  of  an  indifferent  picture ;  because 
his  friends  wUl  not  fail  to  point  out  to  him  that  he  has  made  a  bad  selection. 

1726.  But  the  same  person  is  not  likely  to  receive  a  succession  of  prizes, 
and  when  this  lesson  is  given  to  him  for  once  only,  do  you  think  that  it  is  likely 
any  very  deep  or  durable  impression  will  be  made  ? — If  you  could  give  every 
man  one  lessen  in  art,  it  would  improve  the  taste  generally,  and  you  therefore 
really  educate  the  public  more  than  you  would  if  the  same  man  had  a  prize 
every  year. 

1727.  Mr.  B.  WaUJ]  Would  not  an  artist,  whose  picture  is  to  be  engraved, 
very  much  object  to  that  picture  being  engraved  by  a  second-rate  engraver  ? — 
Yes. 

1728.  Chairman.']  Do  you  think  that  an  arrangement  requiring  every  indi- 
vidual to  take  a  prescribed  engraving  is  a  better  arrangement  than  allowing  each 
individual  to  choose  from  such  engravings  as  may  be  in  the  course  of  publica- 
tion such  subjects  as  in  his  opinion  may  be  most  congenial  to  his  taste  ? — I 
had  rather  he  should  have  that  which  is  congenial  to  hk  taste. 

1729.  Mx.  EwartJ]  And  he  would,  by  making  a  choice  congenial  with  his 
taste,  ascertain  the  opinion  of  others  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  taste  ? — ^Yes, 
he  would  hear  the  remarks  that  would  be  made  upon  the  engraving. 

1 730.  Chairman.'\  As  long  as  the  system  is  persevered  in  of  publishing  only 
one  engraving  for  distribution  among  the  shareholders,  is  it  not  better  that  the 
power  of  selection  should  be  left  to  tiiie  committee ;  is  it  not,  in  fact,  impossible 
to  leave  such  engraving  to  the  selection  of  the  shareholders  r — I  think  it  is 
Impossible.  I  have  heard  the  question  agitated :  a  subscriber  says,  We  ought  to 
have  an  opinion  with  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  engravings ;  but  the  number 
of  persons  who  would  be  competent  to  form  a  correct  opinion  would  be  but 
small :  most  of  them  would  be  so  incompetent,  that  their  opinion  would  be  of  no 
value. 

1731.  Mr.  B.  PFalL']  With  regard  to  the  price  of  a  first-rate  engraving,  is  it 
not  the  case  that  engravings  of  great  value  and  high  pretensions  vary  from  10 
to  20  guineas  ? — I  do  not  know  the  highest  amount  that  has  been  paid  for  an 
engraving ;  but  I  know  that  a  sum  very  considerably  beyond  10  guineas  has 
been  paid. 

1732.  Do  you  know  what  the  engraving  from  the  Murillo  at  Madrid  has 
fetched ;  my  notion  is  I  have  heard  of  an  impression  selling  as  high  as  70  /.  ? — 
Yes,  but  that  would  be  from  its  scarcity. 

1733-  Chairman.]  Does  the  same  difficulty  occur  in  selecting  from  the  first- 
rate  engravers  which  would  occur  in  selecting  from  the  works  of  the  first-rate 
painters  ? — I  think  not  to  the  same  extent.  I  heard  of  a  gentleman  who  was 
desirous  of  forming  a  collection  of  pictures  last  year  in  Manchester,  and  he 
deputed  a  pioty,  on  whose  taste  he  relied,  to  come  to  London  to  select  the 
pictures.  He  was  determined  to  expend  the  sum  of  5,000  /.  in  modem  works 
of  art,  and  the  party  did  not  come  up  for  some  time  after  the  exhibition  had 
been  opened,  and  he  stated  so  many  had  been  commission  pictures  from  the 
highest  painters  of  the  day,  that  he  abandoned  his  project  for  a  time,  and  made 
very  few  purchases,  and  was  obliged  to  give  commissions. 

1 734.  Mr.  B.  Wall.]  If  a  gendeman  determines  to  have  his  portrait  painted 
in  London,  does  he  not  go  sometimes  to  a  first-rate,  and  sometimes  to  a  second- 
rate  artist  ? — ^Yes. 

1 735.  But  supposing  that  gentleman  to  decide  upon  having  the  portrait 
engraved,  does  he  not  invariably  go  to  a  first-rate  engraver  ? — That  would 
depend  very  much  upon  the  amoimt  of  expense  he  would  like  to  incur 
in  it. 

1736.  Chairman.]  The  object  of  the  Art  Union  Institution  is  to  raise  the 
character  of  art  as  well  as  to  extend  it ;  do  you  thmk  there  would  be  greater 
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Jumet  Fahey,  Esq.  means  furnished  Icr  such  objects  by  the  committee  choosing  the  ei^aving  than 

L        by  allowing  the  incMvidual  to  choose  it  ? — ^To  choose  the  subject  to  be  engraved^ 

1  July  1844.      do  you  mean  ? 

1 737.  No,  to  dioose  the  engraving? — ^I  cannot  understand  there  can  be  any 
difference  in  that  respect,  because  we  should  suppose  that  if  the  committee 
were  competent  to  select  a  good  picture  and  a  good  engraver  in  the  one  case, 
they  would  idso  be  in  three  or  four  cases ;  and  th^efore  the  prizeholder  would 
have  no  chmce  but  what  was  a  good  choice ;  he  would  be  obliged  to  take  one  of 
these  three  or  four  engravings,  all  of  which  would  be  equal  as  works  of  art. 

1738.  If  the  prizeholda:  were  allowed  to  choose  for  himself  from  any  range 
of  engravings  he  might  meet  with  in  the  trade,  do  you  think  the  advantages 
which  you  Imve  just  stated  would  equally  extend  to  such  an  arrangement  ? — ^No* 

1739.  Mr.  B.  IVaUJ]  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  objection,  if  an 
engraving  were  to  be  chosen  by  a  committee,  that  the  committee  who  were  to 
have  the  choice  of  that  engraving  should  be  a  committee  of  artists  ? — I  think 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  that 

1 740.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  same  objection  applies  with  regard 
to  a  committee  of  artists  in  the  choice  of  engravings  that  applies  in  the  choice 
of  pictures,  because  there  would  be  no  partiality  or  favour,  and  they  would  be 
the  best  judges  of  what  high  art  is  in  the  art  of  engraving  ? — I  can  see  no 
objection  to  that,  because  it  does  away  with  the  objection  I  urged  before  upon 
that  point,  which  is,  that  a  party  called  upon  to  give  his  ojHnion  upon  a  par- 
ticular picture,  might  perhaps  withhold  that  opinion  from  motives  of  delicacy 
in  a  selection  of  his  own,  and  he  of  course  would  be  prejudiced  by  doing  so. 

1 741  •  It  is  a  line  of  art  of  which  artists  would  be  particularly  competent  to 
judge,  and  yet  one  which  would  not  interfore  with  their  own  profession  ? — 
Yes. 

1742.  Has  it  ever  come  to  your  knowledge  that  prizes  selected  by  share- 
holders have  immediately  come  into  the  market? — I  have  heard  of  such  things, 
and  that  is  a  circumstance  that  I  think  would  be  the  case  in  any  sdection.  It 
may  happen  that  a  man  may  subscribe  to  the  Art  Union,  who,  from  various 
causes,  may  prefer  money  to  a  picture,  ^or  the  picture  may  be  a  high-priced 
picture,  and  he  may  be  a  poor  man  ;  and  whether  the  selection  were  made  by 
the  committee,  or  the  individual  himself,  such  would  equally  be  the  case ;  both 
would  be  open  to  the  same  thing. 

1 743.  Is  it  not  notorious  that  the  largest  prize  which  was  ever  gained  by 
any  prizeholder,  namely,  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  by  Mr.  Maclise,  was  immediately 
in  the  market  at  a  reduced  price  from  the  price  which  had  been  paid  for  it  by 
the  subscriber  }—  I  think  that  was  selected  by  Mr.  Fry.  If  it  was  the  picture 
that  was  selected  by  him,  my  impression  is,  it  did  not  come  into  the  market ; 
but  in  an  inquiry  which  I  made  upon  the  subject,  having  heard  a  rumour  of 
something  of  the  kind,  I  urged  it  as  an  objection  to  the  same  thing,  and  I  was 
told  in  answer,  that  I  might  go  to  the  house  of  the  prizehcdder,  and  see  the 
picture  there.  If  that  is  the  same  picture,  it  was  one  of  the  high  prizes,  about 
which  there  has  been  a  false  report 

1 744.  Your  notion  is  that  no  regulation  that  could  be  made  could  meet  cir- 
cumstances of  that  description  ? — I  think  when  the  picture  is  parted  with,  it 
becomes  the  property  of  the  prizeholder ;  and  no  provision,  I  conceive,  would 
provide  against  the  difficulty. 

1 745.  Chairman.l  Is  there  any  suggestion  you  wish  to  offer  to  the  Committee 
for  the  improvement  of  art  unions? — I  will  hand  in  the  following  paper. 
{A  Paper  was  handed  in.) 

Thomas  Utvins,  Esq.,  called  in  :  and  Examined. 

r.  Utoins,  Esq.         1 746.  Chairman.']  YOU  are  acquainted  with  the  Art  Union  of  London  ? — ^Yes. 
-  —  1 747.  Have  you  paid  attention  to  the  origin,  and  constitution,  and  to  the 

results  produced  by  the  operations  of  that  body  ? — I  have,  from  its  commence- 
ment ;  I  have  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  it,  and  I  know  the  general  nature 
pf  its  operations. 

1 748.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  London  Art 
Union  ? — My  opinion  of  it  is  now  what  it  was  at  first,  that  it  is  decidedly 
a  bad  system.  I  have  always,  whenever  I  have  been  consulted  upon  the 
subject,  stated  that  to  be  my  opinion.    The  plan  is  a  bad  one. 

1749.  Mr. 
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1 749.  Mr.  Ewart.ll  Do  you  mean  that  the  prmciple  of  art  unions  is  bad^  or     T.  rbttK,  Eaq. 
that  the  particular  system  adopted  by  the  Ixmdon  Art  Union  is  bad  ? — 1  con-       ' 

sider  that  art  unions  are  capable  of  bmtg  rendered  benefieial,  but  the  plan       ^  July  i^* 
of  the  London.  Art  Union  is  Iflcely  to  be  rather  injurioij^  to  the  great  intearests 
of  art  than  beneficml. 

1 750.  Chairman.']  On  what  circumstances  in  the  system  do  you  found  that 
objection  i — ^The  principle  of  putting  money  prLws  into  the  hands  of  individuals, 
and  thus  enabling  them  to  become  sdectors  of  pictures ;  I  consider  that  this 
stands  opposed  to  tiie  principle  of  all  the  art  unions  on  the  Continent.  The 
German  Art  Unions  empoww  the  committee  to  select  the  prizes.  Now,  this 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  legitimate  principle,  and  this  seems  to  be  violated 
aitirely  in  the  constituticn  of  the  London  Art  Union. 

1751.  Do  you  think  tiftat  such  arrangement  would  be  acceptable  to  the  great 
body  of  artBts  ? — ^I  belkve,  as  fiur  as  my  eommunications  with  artists  go^  it 
woidd  be  the  most  aceeptable.  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  arculating  of  a  large 
siun  of  money  among  artists  must  do  a  certain  degree  of  good  for  the  time^ 
inasmuch  as  it  must  put  money  into  the  pockets  of  men  who  may  be  very  much 
in  need  of  it.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  where  a  machinery  of  such  magnitude 
is  created,  a  machinery  capable  of  brii^ng  into  activity  a  sum  of  money 
so  laige  and  so  overwhelming,  it  becomes  an  engine  of  very  great  in^portance, 
and  ought  to  be  wielded  certainly  with  a  view  to  the  b^iefit  of  the  arts,  and 
not  for  the  b^tiefit  of  individuals. 

1752.  Do  you  apprehend  it  would  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  art  if  the 
selection  were  left  to  the  individuals  rather  than  to  the  committees  ^ — ^I  be- 
Ueve  that  wouM  be  the  case ;  I  think  it  would  be  to  the  disadtantage  of  art, 
if  I  may  judge  from  its  operation,  wherever  it  has  acted ;  I  consider  that  the 
majority  of  prises  will  &11,  where  liiere  are  so  many  subscribers  of  all  descrip- 
tions, into  the  hands  of  m^i  who  have  no  judgment  in  art  themsdves,  and  who 
vnll  naturally  select  those  things  which  are  most  agr^able  to  themselves,  or 
thdr  wives  and  families ;  the  consequence  will  be,  tlmt  though  by  accident  they 
may  sometimes  choose  a  work  of  reiskUy  a  high  character,  a  work  that  may  be 
of  great  estimation,  and  one  in  which  all  the  qualities  of  a  good  picture  may  exist, 
yet  I  think  the  majority  vrill  be  works  of  a  very  inferior  character.  It  would 
be  a  very  injurious  thing  for  me  to  say  that  this  has  been  the  case,  because 
I  cannot  speak  of  the  works  of  others ;  I  have  no  right  to  give  any  opinion 
about  the  works  of  my  companions  in  art;  but  I  have  had  three  pictures 
purchased  by  art  unions,  and  two  out  of  those  three  were  purchased  from 
improper  motives,  motives  that  ought  not  to  influ^ice  the  minds  of  the  individuals 
possessing  the  prises.  This  is  the  operation  of  the  present  system,  and  this  is 
the  reason  I  object  to  it.  1  mention  my  own  case,  because  I  can  speak  of 
myself ;  but  I  have  no  right  to  speak  of  my  brother  artists.  The  highest  pdze 
g(  the  first  year  of  the  Art  Union  was  a  picture  of  mine ;  and  I  am  sure  it  was 
purchased  from  private  friendship,  and  not  from  any  idea  of  its  hemg  a  woric 
that  ought  to  be  so  purchased,  or  from  any  vrish  to  encourage  the  arts  beyond 
the  simple  friendly  circumstance  of  putting  money  into  my  pocket. 

1 753-  Do  you  tiiink  the  selection  of  individuals  is  not  generally  corrected  by 
their  recurring  for  advice  and  assistance  to  persons  of  superior  information  in 
art  ? — I  think  not ;  I  think  this  very  rarely  happens  indeed ;  it  may  happen  in 
some  cases,  but  I  have  constantly  heard  persons  say  the  very  reason  why  they 
prefer  this  system  oi  distribution  of  juisBes  is,  that  they  will  not  be  dictated  to 
as  to  what  they  should  choose. 

1 754.  May  tiiey  not  find,  among  their  own  circle,  persons  who  may  be  able 
to  give  them  counsel  in  art ;  have  you  seen  many  instances  in  which  that 
consultation  with  others  has  actually  taken  place? — I  have  seen  it  in  some 
instances ;  when  the  committee  or  the  secretaries  and  the  sub-conunittee  of 
the  Art  Union  have  been  consulted,  in  those  cases  certainly  much  judgment  has 
been  displayed,  when  a  prizehcdder  has  consulted  the  sub-committee  or  the 
secretaries,  who  are  all  persons  desirous  that  the  very  best  works  dM)uld  be 
purchased.    Nobody  can  doubt  the  good  intention  of  the  committee. 

1755.  Is  such  frequently  the  case  with  reference  tafHrizeholders  who  happen 
to  live  abroad  ? — I  think  that  has  been  the  case  in  a  great  many  instances ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  so  to  make  it  at  all  a  matter  of  cer- 
tainty ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that,  in  order  to  stimulate  an  artist  to  do  a  great 
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T.  Uioinsy  Esq*     work,  there  should  be  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  result.    Now  here  there  is  no 

""""*""~~       certainty ;  accident,  as  I  said  before,  may  be  the  cause  of  a  good  picture  hemg 

I  July  1844.      purchased  by  persons  of  every  description,  but  the  class  of  pictures  generally 

which  they  would  purchase  is  not  likely  to  be  that  to  which  mind  has  been 

devoted,  in  which  most  exertion  has  been  used,  and  in  which  most  study  has 

been  necessary  to  the  production. 

1756.  Do  you  think  the  purchaser  would,  generally  speaking,  have  more  con- 
fidence in  the  selection  of  a  committee  than  in  the  selection  of  individuals  ? — 
I  feel  no  doubt  of  it,  because  I  might  venture  to  quote  from  St.  Paul,  "  If  the 
trumpet  give  an  uncertain  sound,  who  shall  prepare  himself  for  the  battie  ?  '* 
K  a  man  thinks  by  chance  he  may  sell  a  picture,  that  is  not  stimulus  enough ; 
that  is  not  the  stimulus  required.  In  foreign  countries,  in  France,  where 
there  are  instances  of  the  highest  stimulus  that  can  be  put  into  activity,  the 
proper  result  is  produced.  The  Government  in  France  purchase  a  certain 
number  of  the  best  pictures  in  the  exhibition,  which  are  deposited  in  the  Luxem- 
houTg  Gallery,  where  all  the  world  who  arrive  in  Paris  are  directed  to  see  what 
is  the  power  of  the  artists  then  existing,  and  what  is  the  present  state  of  the  art 
in  that  country.  Now  this  appears  to  me  to  be  what  would  be  the  case  here, 
provided  the  money  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Art  Union  of  London  were  to 
be  distributed  with  the  same  judgment,  that  is,  provided  the  committee  would 
take  such  advice  as  would  enable  them  to  form  the  best  judgment  upon  art. 
To  sell  a  picture  to  the  Art  Union  would  then  be  an  object  of  ambition. 

1 757.  Is  there  not  an  objection  among  many  subscribers  to  the  Art  Union 
to  vesting  the  power  of  selection  in  the  committee,  on  the  ground,  or  rather 
the  apprehension,  that  they  would  be  compelled  by  such  arrangement  to  take 
pictures  not  in  harmony  with  their  tastes  or  their  wants  ? — ^I  have  no  doubt 
that  would  operate  to  a  certain  extent.  It  would  reduce  the  subscription, 
if  such  a  system  were  adopted,  in  another  year  very  much  below  the  sub- 
scription of  the  present  year,  and  there  would  certainly  be  not  so  much  moneys 
in  the  hands  of  the  committee.  But  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  smaller  sum, 
if  it  were  expended  in  the  way  I  have  suggested,  would  be  productive  of  infi- 
nitely more  good  to  the  arts  than  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  in  things 
that  will  never  have  any  estimation  with  the  world. 

1 758.  Then  for  the  advantage  of  the  arts  you  conceive  that  such  objection 
should  be  overruled  ? — ^That  I  feel.  I  am  aware  it  would  be  lessening  the 
amount  of  the  subscriptions,  because  I  am  sure  there  are  many  persons  who 
purchase  tickets  in  the  Art  Union  just  as  in  a  lottery,  for  the  sake  of  having 
something  of  a  chance,  and  they  would  lay  out  their  money  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  they  would  purchase  a  ticket  in  a  lottery,  the  choice  being  merely 
to  please  their  own  tastes  or  caprice,  without  reference  to  art. 

1759.  Is  it  not  however  one  of  the  objects  of  art  unions  to  diffuse  the 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  art,  and  must  not  that  in  a  great  degree 
depend  upon  the  increased  amount  of  the  subscriptions  ?— But  that  I  consider 
would  be  so  much  more  effectively  done,  even  by  a  less  amount  of  subscrip- 
tions, because  if  works  of  a  high  character  should  be  circulated  among  the 
people,  those  works  would  diffuse  good  taste  in  art,  and  in  that  way  much 
more  money  would  come  to  be  spent,  and  much  more  thinking  would  be 
arrived  at  on  the  subject  of  art  than  ever  could  come  from  a  lower  motive. 

1 760.  Mr.  R.  Colbome.]  That  would  be  in  regard  to  works  of  a  high  character, 
but  you  would  do  away  with  all  the  small  prizes  ? — No ;  but  I  would  do  away 
with  the  power  in  smdl  as  well  as  large  of  individual  selection. 

1761.  You  could  not  get  a  work  of  what  you  may  call  high  art  for  a  10/. 
prize  ? — I  should  say,  create  another  class  of  small  prizes,  and  I  would  con- 
clude with  a  suggestion,  with  regard  to  engravings,  which  I  consider  might  be 
put  in  the  place  of  smaU  prizes. 

1762.  Mr.  Ewart]  Do  you  not  think,  as  you  say  it  is  desirable  to  disseminate 
the  best  models  among  the  people,  that  it  becomes  the  more  important  that 
art  unions  should  select,  as  subjects  of  engravings,  some  of  the  highest  works 
of  art  ? — I  was  going  to  make  a  suggestion  with  regBuxl  to  that ;  if  the  Com- 
mittee will  allow  me,  I  will  answer  it  at  the  next  meeting. 
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Mercuriiy  3*  die  Julii,  1844. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT. 


Lord  Adair. 

Mr.  Ridley  Colborne. 

Mr.  Escott. 

Mr.  Ewart. 


Mr.  M'Geachy. 
Mr.  Mackinnon. 
Mr.  Baring  Wall. 
Mr.  Wyse. 


THOMAS  WYSE,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 


Thomas  Uwins^  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

1763.  Chairman.']  AT  the  conclusion  of  your  last  examination  you  were  kind  T.  Uwins,  Esq* 

enough  to  say  that  you  would  make  a  suggestion  to  the  Committee,  relative  to       

the  best  mode  of  disseminating  good  models  among  the  public;  what  is  the  3  J "ly  1844. 
nature  of  that  suggestion  ? — ^^at  was  in  answer  to  a  question  of  Mr.  Ewart*s ; 

I  think  the  question  was,  whether  good  works  should  not  invariably  be  pur- 
chased. I  quite  agree  with  that  suggestion,  that  the  very  best  engravings 
should  always  be  sought  for  by  the  society,  and  as  it  appears  to  me,  by  means 
of  engravings,  some  mode  might  be  adopted  of  doing  away  altogether  with  the 
small  prizes  of  pictures.  The  sub-committee  might  purchase  engravings  of 
different  printsellers,  the  very  best  of  the  productions  they  had  presented  to 
the  public,  and  make  a  certain  number  of  diem  the  small  prizes.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  plan  of  this  kind  might  be  adopted,  which  would  reconcile  the  print- 
sellers  to  art  unions,  because  it  would  assist  them  in  their  speculations  ;  and  it 
would  do  away  with  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  great  evil  in  the  society, 
namely,  the  small  picture  prizes  of  10?.  and  20?. 

1764.  What  is  your  objection  to  the  small  prizes? — My  objection  is  the 
same  I  have  to  the  putting  money  into  the  hands  of  everybody  to  purchase ;  it  is 
an  encouragement  to  bad  art  instead  of  good.  Generally  speaking,  I  think  there 
would  always  be  sufficient  encouragement  to  smaller  works  of  various  kinds 
among  the  pubUc,  without  the  aid  of  such  a  machinery  as  the  Art  Union  calls 
forth ;  and  I  conceive  that  nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  present  mode  of  cir- 
culating engravings,  because  an  engraving  circulated  through  an  immense 
number  of  subscribers,  however  good  it  may  be,  becomes  valueless  from  its 
very  commonness.  In  every  market,  whatever  be  the  matter  to  be  disposed 
of,  we  all  know  that  to  make  the  thing  valuable  the  quantity  must  be  les- 
sened. 

1 765.  The  Art  Union  engravings  have,  generally,  not  borne  so  high  a  cha- 
racter in  the  market  as  other  engravings  ? — No,  and  I  think,  perhaps,  on  that 
very  account  they  are  seen,  and  may  be  seen  in  shops,  and  in  everybody's  house, 
and  they  become  at  last  so  common  as  to  fatigue  the  eye  and  the  mind.  Now 
I  think  to  avoid  that  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  as  a  matter  of  taste,  and 
it  could  be  avoided  by  purchasing  of  printsellers  those  works  upon  which  they 
had  expended  much  money,  and  works  with  which  the  artist  likewise  has  taken 
much  pains ;  1  consider  that  the  purchasing  of  their  best  stock,  and  putting  a 
sufficient  number  into  each  lot  to  make  them  prizes,  would  be  a  circulation  of 
works  that  are  good  in  art,  and  they  would  become  sufficiently  valuable,  I  think, 
to  supply  that  list  of  small  prizes  which  small  pictures  now  occupy. 

1 766.  Mr.  jB.  lyalL]  Do  you  not  think  that  if  engravings  were  from  first-rate 
subjects  of  art  that  their  universal  circulation  would  contribute  to  form  high  art 
in  this  country  ? — I  think  they  would  certainly,  to  a  very  great  degree,  but 

0.79,  Q  3  still. 
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T.  Umtu,  Esq.     Still,  the  very  commonness,  I  think,  is  the  difficulty.     It  is  not  desirable  ta 

make  the  best  thing  very  common,  at  any  rate  at  one  moment.    Certainly  the 

3  July  1844.  wider  good  things  can  be  circulated  in  the  course  of  time  the  better;  but  tf  the 
world  were  to  be  deluged  at  one  moment  with  anything,  however  finej  I  think 
the  taste  would  pall  upon  it,  and  it  would  be  looked  upon  perhaps  with  disgust 
rather  than  likii^. 

1767.  That  observation  would  apply  equally  to  the  circulation  of  outline 
engravings  as  to  engravings  in  mezzotinto  ? — Not  quite  so :  the  circulation  of 
outlines  I  consider  quite  a  diflFerent  thing ;  the  circulation  of  outlines  only 
should  be  the  premium  for  the  purchase  of  a  ticket.  I  will  explain  how  I  con- 
sider the  operation  would  be  very  diflFerent ;  outlines  are  an  illustration  of  a 
book,  or  if  not,  they  become  united  in  a  book,  or  go  into  a  portfolio,  where 
they  are  reserved  for  a  time  when  it  is  agreeable  to  contemplate  them,  and 
whenever  they  are  produced,  they  are  always  new.  They  may  be  circulated  to 
any  extent,  provided  they  be  good,  and  they  will  retain  that  degree  of  novelty 
which  everything  collected  in  a  portfolio,  which  is  only  produced  on  certain 
occasions,  will  idways  have.  Whereas  the  print  prizes  of  the  Art  Union  are 
hung  up  in  every  room,  and  in  every  shop,  and  the  eflFect  I  have  abready  stated 
is  the  consequence. 

1768.  In  short,  the  engravings  of  the  Art  Union,  according  to  the  present 
system,  are  rather  premiums  to  subscribers  to  add  their  mite  to  the  funds  of  the 
Art  Union,  than  an  encouragement  to  art  in  any  way? — Yes,  and  I  conceive  if 
it  be  necessary  to  encourage  subscribers,  it  might  be  done  eflfectively  by  outlines^ 
and  in  that  way  art  would  likewise  be  more  encouraged ;  and  if  what  I  have 
already  said  with  regard  to  printsellers,  if  they  were  to  be  encouraged  in  the 
sale  of  fine  works,  it  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing,  because  the  printsdlers 
have  done  a  great  deal  for  art ;  they  have  produced  some  works  within  only 
the  last  few  years  of  very  great  excellence,  which  have  only  excellence  for 
their  object.  I  cannot  believe  that  they  could  have  been  profitable  specula- 
tions. I  allude  to  such  works  as  that  very  fine  engraving  by  Mr.  Doo,  from 
Mr.  Eastlake's  Pilgrims  arriving  in  sight  of  the  Holy  City ;  I  conceive  that  is 
one  of  the  very  finest  works  of  late  years,  and  I  believe  it  is  so  thought  on  the 
Continent.  Now,  the  printseller  who  wiU  make  exertions  like  that,  deserves 
encouragement ;  I  mention  this  a$  one  instance,  among  many  others,  of  men 
who  make  such  exertions  purely  for  good  taste  and  to  encourage  art. 

1 769.  Chairman.]  Would  you  leave  the  choice  of  the  paintings,  as  at  present, 
to  the  subscribers  individually,  or  vest  it  in  a  committee  ? — I  would  vest  k  in  a 
conmiittee  entirely. 

1770.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  public  at  large 
should  have  as  free  and  extensive  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  and  expressing 
their  feelings  with  respect  to  works  of  art  in  the  instance  of  engravings  as  in 
that  of  paintings,  and  would  you  conceive  that  the  value  of  a  painting  was  in 
any  way  deteriorated  by  multiplying  copies  as  numerously  as  possible,  provided 
they  w^e  well  executed,  with  the  view  of  diffusing  them  through  the  interior 
of  the  country  r — I  believe  that  would  be  done  by  the  plan  I  propose,  only  that 
a  much  greater  variety  might  be  circulated,  and  the  immediate  effect  would 
perhaps  on  that  account  be  better. 

1771.  Mr.  jB.  Wall.']  And  there  would  not  only  be  a  greater  variety,  but  they 
would  be  of  a  higher  class  ? — Yes ;  and  it  would  likewise  be  an  encouragement 
to  printsellers  to  publish  only  such  works  as  had  obtained  a  high  character, 
because  none  but  such  would  be  selected  under  such  circumstances. 

1772.  Chainnan.]  In  case  the  present  system  should  be  persevered  in  of 
ordering  eaigravings  to  be  executed  only  from  approved  works,  would  you 
prefer  that  the  subjects  selected  should  be  from  the  great  productions  of  the 
old  masters,  or  from  some  eminent  works  executed  by  living  artists  ? — I  think 
they  might  be  alternated,  dq>ending  up<m  the  character  of  the  work  and  the 
class  of  the  subject. 

1773.  You  do  not  think  it  necessary  so  to  limit  the  selection,  with  the  view 
of  encouraging  living  art,  in  reference  either  to  engraving.or  painting  ? — My 
opinion  would  not  exclude  the  works  of  old  masters  altogether,  but  I  think  they 
should  not  occupy  the  place  entirely,  and  it  would  increase  the  value  of  the 
distinction  when  any  modem  work  was  selected  to  be  engraved  with  that  fit)m 
the  old  masters.    I  think  no  foreign  production  that  had  not  the  stamp  of  time 
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iq[)on  it  should  be  engraved.    60  far  British  art  ought  to  be  protected  that     t.  Uwins,  Esq. 

living  artists  in  another  country  should  not  be  preferred  to  a  living  artist  in         

this  country.    I  think  as  far  as  the  great  names  in  art  go,  their  influence      3  July  ^H4* 
would  be  very  great  and  very  extensive  in  the  production  of  good  taste. 

1774.  Even  though  the  artist  were  to  execute  a  work  in  every  particular 
superior  to  any  on  ti^  same  subject  by  British  artists  ? — ^Yes,  even  so. 

1775.  Mx.  Ewartl  You  would  even  then  exclude  the  engraving  from  the 
work  of  a  foreign  artist  ? — ^Yes. 

1776.  Chairman J\  Do  you  not  think  that  art  is  benefited  by  competition 
and  exhibitions,  inasmuch  as  they  afford  opportunities  to  the  public  to  judge 
of  the  defects  or  excellence  of  their  own  countrymen? — ^Trade  would  suffi- 
ciently bring  those  works  into  competition.  We  have  at  this  moment  all 
the  best  works  of  foreign  artists  brought  into  this  country^  and  whatever  is 
good  would  be  brought  here  and  circulated.  I  think  it  is  going  out  of  the 
sphere  of  a  society  formed  for  the  encouragement  of  British  art.  The  living 
art  of  other  countries  is  already  protected  and  encouraged. 

1777.  You  would  not  restrict  the  selection  of  living  artists  by  any  local 
distinctions ;  for  instance^  you  would  not  confine  it  to  Ireland^  Scotland^  or 
England  ?  —Certainly  not. 

1 778.  You  would  merely  confine  it  to  artists  of  this  country  ? — ^Yes. 

1779.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  foreign  art  unions  prohibit  the  selec- 
tion of  works  of  art  the  productions  of  British  artists  for  engraving  ? — I  have 
been  looking  over  the  laws  of  the  German  Art  Unions,  and  there  is  no  law  to 
exclude  foreign  art ;  but  they  seem  to  be  actuated  by  the  desire  to  promote 
the  art  of  their  own  country,  and  their  own  province,  and  their  own  town ; 
ihey  are  engaged  to  protect  them  generally  by  all  their  acts ;  and  I  believe 
there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  the  contrary ;  so  that,  though  it  does  not  appear 
upon  the  face  of  their  laws,  I  think  it  is  borne  out  by  the  working  of  the  society. 

1780.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Do  you  not  think  that  engravings  from  some  of  the 
works  of  Cbmelius,  and  some  of  the  great  modem  painters  of  Germany,  might 
do  good  by  disseminating  a  taste  for  high  and  pure  designs  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  country ;  for  instance,  there  is  the  Last  Judgment  by  Cornelius ; 
do  you  not  think  that  engravings  from  such  works  as  that  might  be  advan- 
tageous ? — I  confess  I  think  their  works  are  so  widely  circulated  already  by 
trade  speculations  in  this  country,  and  by  the  estimation  in  which  they  are 
held  generally  by  intelligent  people,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  bring  into  play 
any  special  machinery  to  accomplish  that  object. 

1781.  Is  it  not  desirable  to  circulate  such  works  among  the  unintelligent  as 
well  as  the  intelligent ;  is  not  that  one  of  the  objects  in  the  distribution  of 
engravings  by  art  unions  ? — In  all  cases  of  living  talent  there  will  be  much 
difference  of  opinion ;  posterity  stamps  a  value  upon  certain  things,  in  reference 
to  which  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion ;  but  about  the  Last  Judgment 
of  Cornelius,  there  might  be  much  opposition. 

1782.  Then,  on  the  whole,  you  thmk  it  more  safe  to  pursue  the  classical  sys- 
tem of  having  the  engravings  only  from  the  ancient  masters  ? — ^Yes,  with  respect 
to  those  works  which  have  not  been  produced  by  British  artists. 

3  783.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  beneficial  for  the  art  unions  to  circulate 
outlines  taken  from  the  first  drawings  of  their  great  works  by  the  great  mas- 
ters ?  For  instance,  we  have  at  Oxford  the  remnant  of  the  great  collection  of 
original  drawings  of  the  great  works  of  the  great  masters  made  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence ;  do  you  not  think  it  might  tend  to  circulate  a  taste  for  high  design, 
if  such  models  as  those  were  selected  for  engraving  by  the  art  unions  of  the 
country,  particularly  as  they  are  at  present  not  seen  by  any  persons  but  those 
who  visit  Oxford  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  any  undoubted  work  of  the  great  masters 
could  not  fail  of  being  productive  of  good,  and  any  effective  way  of  circulating 
such  things  must  do  good. 

1 784.  Would  it  not  be  desirable,  inasmuch  as  the  drawings  contain  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  design  ? — Yes. 

1785.  Chairman.]  You  stated  that  the  course  which  you  would  suggest,  of  se- 
lecting from  engravings  published  by  different  individuals,  would  be  a  better  mode 
of  encouraging  engraving  than  the  present  system ;  do  you  think  the  publishers 
have  been  injured  by  the  present  system  ? — I  am  not  aware  sufficiently  of  the 
nature  of  their  trade  to  judge  of  the  question  myself,  but  I  have  heard  them 
complain  loudly  of  the  present  system;   they  seem  to  consider  themselves 

0.79.  Q  4  aggrieved. 
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T.  Uwins^  Esq.    aggrieved,  and  it  is  to  do  away  with  this  source  of  complaint  that  I  propose  bring- 

ing  them  and  their  speculations  into  activity,  in  the  way  I  have  suggested. 

3  Jaly  1844.  ^  786*  Do  you  consider  the  publisher  of  essential  service  to  the  artist  ? — ^There 

is,  in  every  case  of  this  kind,  a  necessity  for  a  middle-man ;  I  believe  we  are  not 
in  a  state  of  society  to  do  without  it. 

1787.  Do  you  think  that  the  combination  of  publisher  and  artist  in  the  same 
person  would  be  injurious  to  each  of  their  respective  departments  ? — I  am  quite 
sure  it  has  never  yet  succeeded.  I  have  Mr.  Raimbach*s  authority  for  that,  in 
his  memoirs,  which  have  been  printed  for  private  circulation.  Mr.  Raimbach  was 
connected  with  Sir  David  Wilkie  in  publishing  a  series  of  works  which  were  the 
most  popular  of  anything  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  produced.  Now,  in  the 
late  memoranda  which  Mr.  Raunbach^s  son  has  found  in  his  father^s  handwriting 
of  his  father's  life  and  proceedings,  and  he  was  a  most  accurate  man,  it  appears 
that  these  things  which  were  published  imder  apparently  so  many  advantages,  the 
advantage  of  the  great  popularity  of  the  painter,  and  the  talent  of  the  engraver, 
and  which  were  kept  entirely  in  their  own  hands,  and  without  the  aid  or  co- 
operation of  any  printseller,  were  not  so  profitable  as  the  public  have  in  general 
supposed  them  to  be ;  and  it  is  foimd  that  Mr.  Raimbach  had  much  c^culty 
in  bringing  up  his  family,  and  with  the  hardest  drudgery :  I  have  known  him 
to  work  14  or  15  hours  a  day,  during  the  whole  time  he  was  engaged  ii\  this 
popular  work,  the  public  imagining  that  he  was  making  a  very  lai^e  fortune. 
We  have  it  now  in  evidence  that  no  very  large  simi  was  produced  imder  the 
circumstances.  I  mention  this  as  an  extreme  case ;  he  determined  to  publish 
without  the  aid  of  a  middle-man,  and  he  compelled  the  printsellers  to  come  to 
him  for  the  engravings  that  were  ordered  by  their  customers.  Now  if,  with  all 
the  popularity  of  Sir  David  Wilkie,  and  all  the  talent  of  Raimbach,  whose 
name  stands  at  the  very  head  of  English  engravers,  such  a  long  and  continued 
series  of  works  should  have  been  publish^  with  such  a  result,  it  is  almost 
conclusive  against  the  possibility  of  artists  being  their  own  publishers. 

1788.  You  then  conclude  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  artists  that  their  inte- 
rest and  the  interest  of  the  publishers  should  be  as  far  as  possible  consolidated, 
but  that  their  respective  professions  should  be  kept  altogether  distinct  r — I  con- 
clude so  from  all  these  circumstances,  which  have  occurred  during  my  life,  and 
have  come  under  my  observation. 

1789.  Mr.  jB.  Wall]  Since  the  death  of  Sir  David  Wilkie  and  Mr.  Raimbach, 
have  those  engravings  got  into  the  hands  of  the  publishers  ? — They  have. 

1790.  Do  you  know  whether  the  sale  has  increased  since  ? — I  do  not  know; 
the  time  has  in  some  measure  gone  by,  and  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  judge 
from  the  present  sale  what  it  might  have  been ;  but  I  have  very  little  doubt, 
even  under  all  the  unfavourable  circumstances,  they  will  make  a  much  more 
profitable  concern  of  it  than  was  made  in  the  hands  of  the  artists. 

1791.  Chairman  J\  A  publisher  of  any  celebrity  is  generally  a  person  of 
capital,  and  thus  enabled  to  undertake  works  often  on  speculation  which  it 
would  be  out  of  the  power  of  the  artist  to  do  ? — Certainly. 

1792.  If  publishers  receive  large  profits,  they  are  also  exposed  to  large 
losses  ? — Certainly. 

1 793.  Do  you  think,  in  general,  that  the  chance  of  risk  just  stated  is  likely  to 
deter  artists  from  the  pubfication  of  the  engravings  of  their  works,  and,  conse- 
quentiy,  to  deprive  the  public,  unless  they  had  the  intervention  of  publishers, 
of  some  of  the  best  productions  of  modem  times  ? — I  feel  assured  that  that 
would  be  the  result,  from  my  own  experience. 

1794.  Do  you  think  it  therefore  advisable  that  in  any  arrangement  for  the 
improvement  of  art  unions,  the  interest  of  the  publishers  should  be  reconciled 
as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  interests  of  these  bodies,  and  of  artists  gene- 
rally ? — ^That  is  my  opinion. 

1795.  Mr.  £scott.']  Is  not  the  preference  for  engraving  from  the  works  of 
old  masters  dependent  upon  the  superior  merit  of  those  works  ? — ^The  acknow- 
ledged stamp  of  time  and  the  estimation  that  ages  has  given  to  them. 

1 796.  Has  given  to  their  superior  merit  ? — ^Yes. 

1797.  Then  if  you  prefer  the  engravings  from  the  works  of  the  old  masters 
on  account  of  their  superior  merit,  why  should  you  not  prefer  the  engravings 
from  the  work  of  a  foreign  master  on  account  of  its  superior  merit? — ^There 
may  be  a  great  variety  of  opinions  upon  the  question  of  merit  of  modem  works, 
but  there  can  be  none  when  posteri^  has  settled  the  question. 

1798.  Then 
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1 798.  Then  your  reason  is,  you  think  the  superior  merit  of  the  modem  work  T.  t/wim,  Esq. 
of  a  foreign  artist  may  be  a  question  of  doubt  r — Certainly.  ' 

1799.  In  the  case  of  the  old  masters  time  and  the  judgment  of  generations  3  July  ^^^ 
has  decided  the  question  of  merit,  but  has  not  decided  that  question  in  the  case 

of  modem  masters  now  hving  abroad  ? — ^That  is  clearly  my  opinion. 

1 800.  Chairman.']  Do  you  recommend  the  apphcation  of  the  funds  of  art 
unions,  if  they  be  sufficiently  considerable,  to  the  encouragement  of  sculpture 
as  well  as  painting  ? — Certainly. 

1 801 .  ^d  of  medal  casting  ? — Yes. 

1 802.  And  other  branches  of  art  ? — ^Yes. 

1803.  It  has  been  found  desirable  to  distribute  engravings ;  do  you  think  it 
advisable  for  the  interest  of  art  to  distribute  casts  from  the  most  celebrated 
works  ? — ^Yes,  I  should  think  it  very  desirable. 

1 804.  You  are  aware  that  the  Art  Union  of  London  has  lately  suggested  the 
casting  of  models  of  a  small  size  from  some  of  the  most  distinguished  works 
in  bronze,  with  a  view  of  combining  them  with  some  of  the  higher  prizes  dis- 
tributed by  the  institution ;  do  you  approve  of  that  suggestion  1 — Certainly ; 
I  think  it  most  desirable. 

1 805.  Do  you  think  that  the  art  of  bronze  casting  requires  encouragement  ? 
— I  am  not  aware  whether  the  state  of  the  art  specially  requires  encouragement, 
but  I  think  it  is  one  branch  and  one  mode  of  diffusing  what  is  good  in  art,  and 
it  would  always  be  desirable  to  do  that.  I  understand  that  is  what  the  German 
Art  Unions  have  done  so  successfully ;  they  do  it  invariably ;  they  encourage 
sculpture  and  bronze  and  casts  in  plaster. 

1 S06.  Is  not  the  art  of  bronze  casting,  both  in  Germany  and  in  France,  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  what  it  is  in  this  country  ? — I  believe  it  is,  but  I  do  not 
like  to  give  an  opinion  upon  it,  because  my  opinion  can  hardly  be  a  good  one. 

1 807.  In  case  the  funds  of  the  Art  Union  should  increase,  do*  you  think  it 
would  be  desirable  to  reserve  a  portion  for  the  purpose  of  giving  prizes  of  a 
high  value  for  the  best  painting  and  best  productions  in  sculpture,  bronze  and 
medal  casting? — ^Yes ;  whatever,  in  feet,  may  have  a  tendency  to  diffuse  good 
taste. 

1808.  Have  you  heard  of  a  proposition  made  to  the  Art  Union  of  London, 
I  think,  by  distinguished  artists,  to  reserve  a  painting,  either  annually  or  trien- 
nially,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  collection  of  British  art,  or  of  presenting 
it  to  the  town  or  district  of  that  part  of  the  country  which  furnishes  the  largest 
number  of  subscribers  ? — I  have. 

1 809.  What  is  your  opinion  of  that  proposition  ? — I  think  it  might  be  done 
with  very  great  propriety,  and  perhaps  with  a  very  good  Result. 

1810.  Have  you  any  means  of  judging  of  the  utility  of  such  a  proposition  4 
I  have  no  means  of  judging  of  it  but  my  own  opinion  of  the  possibility  of  such^ 
a  scheme  proving  advantageous. 

1811.  Mr.Ewart.']  Do  you  not  think  that  the  art  unions  might  encourage 
architecture,  by  expending  a  sum  of  money  in  giving  premiums  for  designs  in 
architecture  ?— I  believe  that  that  is  a  branch  that  has  been  excluded  by  the 
Art  Union  of  Germany ;  for  what  good  reason  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  that 
is  one  of  the  things  that  are  excluded  and  separated  from  their  objects. 

1812.  Mr.  B.  Wall.]  Do  you  not  think  that  arises  from  public  buildings 
in  foreign  countries  being  more  under  the  control  of  the  Government  ? — 
Perhaps  so. 

1813.  Mr.  Ewart.']  Then  you  would  make  art  unions  availble  generally  for 
all  purposes  of  art  r — ^Yes. 

1814.  Chairman.']  Many  buildings  have  been  erected,  and  may  yet  be 
erected,  by  individuals,  and  by  societies  in  this  country,  requiring  a  large 
expenditure;  would  it  not  be  advisable  to  encourage  a  purer  taste  in  architec- 
ture by  the  encouragement  of  designs  for  the  erection  of  similar  works  ? — 
I  think  so. 

1815.  In  case  the  arrangement  which  I  have  last  mentioned,  of  selecting 
a  painting  for  the  purpose  of  forming  gradually  a  collection  of  British  art 
were  adopted,  what  would  be  the  mode  in  which  you  would  suggest  that  such 
arrangement  should  be  carried  into  execution  ? — When  pictures  are  collected 
it  would  be  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  building  to  receive  them,  but  I  do 
not  apprehend  that  the  funds  of  the  Art  Union  could  produce  that  building, 
therefore  they  must  come  from  other  quarters ;  but  if  that  could  be  accom- 
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r.  Uwimsj  Esq.  plished  it  would  go  very  largely  indeed  in  aid  of  that  public  stimulus  which  is 
—— —  so  necessary  in  the  production  of  everything  that  is  really  good  in  art ;  if  as 
3  July  i&H«  building  could  be  produced,  which  would  receive  any  work  that  might  be  so 
purchased  and  there  deposited,  and  otha*  works  which  might  be  purchased 
in  other  ways  for  a  similar  public  object,  that  would  go  very  far  indeed  towards 
producing  that  very  stimulus  which  is  most  desirable.  I  think  having  perpe- 
tually before  the  public  what  they  have  in  France,  an  example  of  what  the  age 
is  capable  of  producing,  is  a  very  desu^ble  circumstance, 

1816.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  erection  of  a  building  of  so  simple  a  nature  as  that  of  a  gallery  of 
art  ? — ^It  is  very  simple,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  funds  it  would 
require.  A  public  subscription,  quite  independent  of  the  Art  Union,  might 
produce  such  a  thing. 

1817.  Do  you  think  that  such  proceeding  would  give  a  greater  stimulus  to 
art  than  purchasing  a  certain  number  of  inferior  paintings  from  the  annual 
exhibitions  r — I  consider  that  if  the  Art  Union  was  conducted  upon  the  plan 
I  wish  to  be  adopted,  namely,  that  of  the  committee  selecting  the  prizes,  that 
of  itself  would  create  a  very  honourable  stimulus ;  but  if  a  part  of  the  selec- 
tian  were  to  be  placed  before  the  public  in  any  accessible  gallery^  the  stimulus 
to  exertion  would  be  most  immensely  increased- 

181 8.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  prize  should  be  offered  of  a  high  auMunt 
annually,  by  the  Art  Union  of  London,  for  the  best  painting  in  all  ^e  exhibi 
tions  of  the  year ;  does  that  strike  you  to  be  a  proper  application  of  their  funds  ? 
— I  think  myself  that  a  year  is  very  small  time  to  produce  a  work  of  art  that 
ought  to  be  held  up  as  an  example  of  what  the  age  is  capable  of  doing. 

1819.  Sir  Archer  Shee,  in  an  able  pamphlet  written  some  years  ago  for  tte 
purpose  of  placing  before  the  public  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  best  mode  of 
encouraging  high  art,  suggested  that  every  three  years  a  prize  should  be  offered 
for  the  best  production  in  painting ;  are  you  aware  of  that  proposition  ? — Yes* 

1820.  How  do  you  think  it  would  work? — I  am  not  inclined  to  think  the 
offering  of  a  prize  at  any  time  is  likely  to  work  well.  I  think  the  principle  of 
the  Art  Union  purchasing  a  certain  number  of  works,  and  selecting  from  then^ 
one  of  the  best  for  the  public  object  they  have  in  view,  would  be  far  more  likely 
to  be  productive  of  good  than  the  offering  of  any  prize  for  competition.  Com- 
petition is  never  an  agreeable  thing ;  and  after  youth  is  passed,  it  is  very  often 
an  exceedingly  unpleasant  one.  All  men,  after  arriving  at  a  certain  time  of 
life,  consider  they  have  passed  all  their  examinations,  and  all  the  trials  that 
they  are  to  be  subjected  to  ;  and  they  are  not  willing  to  enter  into  competition 
against  so  many  persons  of  different  grades. 

1 821.  Would  not  the  purchase  of  a  picture,  with  a  view  of  presenting  it  to  a 
public  institution,  say  one  picture  each  year,  or  one  in  every  three  years,  be 
virtually  the  distribution  of  a  prize  ? — I  think  it  would  come  in  a  different 
shape ;  it  would  not  be  advertising  for  candidates  to  obtain  any  particular  and 
distinct  reward ;  it  would  come  in  the  shape  of  general  encouragement  held 
out  by  the  committee,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the  purchases  by  the 
Government  in  France,  of  the  most  distinguished  works  in  the  exhibition. 

1822.  Would  you  extend  that  encouragement  to  sculpture? — It  might  be 
extended  to  everything  the  Art  Union  embraces. 

1 823.  The  funds  of  the  Art  Union  of  London  have  been  constantly  on  the 
increase,  have  they  not  ? — Yes. 

1824.  The  calculations  made,  I  think,  in  the  last  reports,  imply  that  great 
and  legitimate  hopes  may  be  entertained  that  the  amount  will  reach  20,000 1^ 
a  year;  do  you  think  tiiat  a  well-founded  calculation? — I  think  if  it  were 
allowed  to  go  on  in  the  way  it  is  now  going  on,  perhaps  this  would  be  wcUt 
founded  ;  but  it  is  so  very  uncertain,  the  plan  is  so  very  fragile  in  its  consti^ 
tution,  and  it  is  so  low  a  syst^n  on  which  it  is  now  conducted,  that  it  might 
come  to  an  end  very  suddenly,  and  in  the  same  way  that  it  has  risen.  But  if 
a  more  decided  system  were  adopted,  there  would  be  every  reason  to  hope, 
though  it  would  go  on  much  more  slowly,  yet  in  the  end  it  would  be  much 
more  effective. 

1 825.  Do  you  think  a  fund  to  the  amount  of  20,000  L  would  be  sufficient  to 
carry  into  execution  the  suggestion  which  you  have  offered.? — I  should  think 
it  more  than  sufficient  to  carry  out  every  object. 

1 826.  Mr.  B.  Wall.']  1  understand  you  to  state  you  do  not  think  under  any 
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other  system,  although  the  system  might  easily  be  improved,  that  so  large  an     T.  ITtpm*,  Eaq. 

amount  of  money  would  be  raised  ? — I  believe  that  if  the  system  were  altered,        ■'     ' 

the  immediate  effect  would  be    reducing   the  number  of  subscribers;    but       3 July  1844. 

immediately  the  new  system  was  brought  into  activity^  and  it  waa  palpable  to 

all  what  good  it  was  doing,  though  the  same  ckuss  of  subscribers  would  not 

be  obtained,  yet  equal  numbers  would  be  found  of  another  description. 

1827.  Your  hope  would  then  be  that  it  might  attraet  the  attention  of  the 
Government,  and  be  the  subject  of  some  parliamentary  grant  ? — Certainly. 

1828.  What  are  the  improvements  which  you  would  surest? — ^The  great 
improvement  is,  assimilating  the  society  to  the  German  Art  Unions.  In  Dres- 
den, and  in  Berlin,  and  in  Dusseldorf,  the  subscribers  elect  a  committee  and 
give  to  them  the  whole  control. 

1 829.  That  is  an  alteration  which  you  have  ahready  suggested  in  the  previous 
part  of  your  evidence  ? — ^Yes. 

1 830.  Are  there  any  other  alterations  you  would  suggest  ? — ^That  is  the  prin- 
cipal one. 

1831.  Mr.  R.  Colbome.']  Can  you  form  any  opinion  whether  the  knowledge 
of  art  is  greater  among  the  public  abroad  on  the  Continent  than  it  is  here  ? — 
I  think,  perhaps,  in  Germany  it  is  greater.  I  think  in  Italy  and  France  it  cer- 
tainly is  not.  In  Italy  most  imdoubtedly  it  is  very  much  lower.  I  know  no 
people  so  ignorant  of  art  as  tiie  inhabitants  of  Italy. 

1832.  Mr.  B.  Wall.']  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  standard  of  art  is  low  every- 
where with  the  public,  however  high  it  may  be  with  men  of  refined  taste  ? — 
Yes,  but  I  tliink  the  exertions  that  have  been  made  to  give  publicity  to  good 
works  of  art,  and  the  benefit  that  has  accrued  from  these  very  societies  in 
Germany,  has  circulated  a  love  for  art  there,  that  in  some  degree  approaches 
to  the  universal  love  for  music. 

1 833.  Mr.  Mackinnon.^  You  mentioned  just  now  that  art  was  lower  in  Italy 
than  almost  any  other  coimtry  ? — ^Yes. 

1834.  How  do  you  reconcile  with  that  opinion  the  constant  flow  of  works  of 
art  which  come  into  this  country  from  Italy,  for  example,  marble  statues,  busts, 
and  cameos  ? — The  question  referred  to  the  general  feelings,  the  estimation  of 
the  pubhc,  and  it  was  to  that  my  observation  tended. 

1 835.  But,  generally  speaking,  do  you  not  think  that  the  love  of  the  arts  and 
the  love  of  music  and  poetry  is  more  general  among  those  nations  who  are  to 
the  southward  than  to  the  north  ? — My  experience  of  Italy  certainly  does  not 
elevate  the  present  state  of  that  country  in  the  scale.  History  tells  us,  and  we 
must  believe  that  that  has  been  the  case ;  but  I  think  that  is  not  the  case  at 
present. 

1 836.  Chairman.']  Do  you  think  that  the  present  system  of  the  London  Art 
Union  has  tended  to  increase  the  number  of  inferior  artists  ? — I  think  that  it 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that  must  be  the  fact.  It  is  easy,  as  every  gentleman 
knows,  to  carry  any  art  to  a  certain  extent ;  music,  poetry,  and  painting,  all 
may  be  carried  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  greatest  ease :  to  that  extent  multi- 
tudes may  reach,  but  it  is  the  little  more  or  the  little  less  that  gives  the  dis- 
tinction between  excellence  and  mediocrity ;  it  is  pushing  it  just  one  step 
beyond  that.  Now  I  think  the  present  system  of  the  Art  Union  goes  to 
encouraging  just  that  low  state  of  art  which  will  fill  the  coimtry  with  things 
of  the  most  contemptible  character. 

1837.  Do  you  think  that  artists  have  been  guided  in  the  prices  which  they 
have  aJBSixed  to  their  paintings  by  the  conviction  of  a  larger  sum  being  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Art  Union  this  year  than  the  last,  and  therefore  they  were  likely 
to  receive  a  larger  smn  for  their  paintings  than  they  otherwise  would  do,  or  in 
other  words,  that  they  did  not  calculate  the  price  so  much  upon  the  merit  of 
the  painting  as  upon  the  greater  amount  of  funds  which  the  Art  Union  had  at 
its  disposal? — Wh^n  money  is  to  be  obtained  by  a  very  easy  process,  it  is 
natural  that  a  man  should  make  all  the  calculation  that  will  most  readily  bring 
it  into  his  pocket. 

1838.  On  the  other  side,  have  art  unions  been  in  the  habit  of  endeavouring 
to  lower  the  prices  of  artists  by  bargaining  with  them  for  their  pictures  ?—  I 
have  never  heard  that. 

1839.  There  is  a  fixed  price  attached  to  the  picture  when  it  is  first  sent  in  ? 
— ^Yes. 
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T.  rtwji^^Esq.         1840.  Has  it  ever  been  altered  afterwards  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  has  ever 
>        varied  with  regard  to  art  unions ;  I  believe  the  Art  Union  of  London  has  some 
3.  July  1844.      law  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  taking  place. 

1 84 1 .  Mr.  Mackinnon.']  You  have  stated  in  your  last  answer  but  two,  that  in 
your  opinion  the  art  unions  encourage  artists  of  inferior  merit? — ^Yes. 

1 842.  That  they  had  a  tendency  to  do  so  ? — ^Yes. 

1843.  Does  not  the  encouragement  of  inferior  talent,  if  you  may  so  call  it, 
or  of  latent  talent,  have  a  tendency  to  encourage  the  art  in  general ;  because 
you  cannot  discover  any  man's  talent  if  you  do  not  encourage  it.  It  would 
seem  to  me,  at  first  sight,  that  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  among  a  variety 
of  persons  of  an  inferior  description  may  draw  out  some  very  considerable 
talent  from  those  persons,  which  would  otherwise  remain  entirely  concealed? — 
That  has  been  often  stated,  and  there  seems  to  be  some  plausibility  about  it ; 
but  I  have  watched  the  working  of  it  in  the  Art  Union,  and,  as  far  as  I  am 
able  to  judge,  it  is  not  the  right  course.  The  great  objects  that  are  proposed 
to  artists,  in  all  countries  where  there  is  public  patronage,  where  there  is 
Government  patronage,  such  as  in  France,  is  the  attainment  of  talent  sufficient 
to  be  employed  in  such  works ;  and  the  preparatory  attempts  of  those  artists, 
in  the  course  of  their  studies,  and  in  the  course  of  their  aiming  to  gain  a  foot- 
ing upon  this  high  path,  will  find  a  certain  portion  of  patronage  and  protection, 
quite  sufficient,  in  a  thousand  diflFerent  ways,  connected  with  literature  and 
the  illustrating  of  books.  There  is  always  a  very  large  share  of  private  patro- 
nage, in  every  country,  ready  to  seize  upon  anything  that  displays  sufficient 
talent,  be  those  things  whatever  they  may ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that 
these  are  things  which  can  claim  public  reward,  when  you  are  considering 
the  Art  Union,  if  it  be  constructed  upon  the  plan  I  propose,  as  something  that 
is  to  stand  in  the  place  of  that  Government  patronage  which  you  find  in  other 
countries. 

1 844.  Confining  your  attention  to  the  general  principle,  does  it  not  appear 

grobable  that  if  you  encourage  the  arts  among  100  individuals,  although,  per- 
aps,  in  an  humble  station  of  life,  or  without  much  knowledge  of  art  at  first, 
that  you  are  more  likely  to  get  men  of  considerable  eminence  in  art  than  if  you 
were  to  encourage  it  only  among  10  ? — My  answer  would  be,  that  if  great 
encouragement  were  offered,  it  would  produce  the  100  if  the  100  were  neces- 
sary ;  but  the  sale  of  little  things  is  not  the  efficient  mode  of  urging  artists  on 
to  do  greater  things. 

1845.  Mr.  EscottJ]  You  think  it  would  afford  an  encouragement  to  a  great 
quantity  of  rubbish  and  things  of  little  merit? — ^Yes. 

1846.  Mr.  Ewart.']  You  do  not  object  to  the  encouragement  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  artists,  but  you  object  to  the  injudicious  mode  in  which,  in  your  opinion, 
they  have  been  encouraged  by  the  Art  Union ;  I  understand  you  do  not  object 
to  art  unions  in  general,  but  you  think  that  the  Art  Union  of  London,  as  con- 
stituted at  present,  has  a  tendency  to  encourage  mediocrity  in  art? — Yes. 

1 847.  But  you  do  not  apply  that  observation  to  an  art  union,  properly  con- 
stituted, according  to  your  opinion  of  a  proper  constitution  P—Oertainly  not. 

1 848.  Mr.  Escott.']  Have  you  a  large  acquaintance  with  the  artists  now  living 
in  London? — I  think  I  may  say  I  have. 

1 849.  Are  you  aware  of  the  general  opinion  among  the  most  eminent  artists 
on  the  merits  of  art  unions  ? — ^I  have  conversed  wil£  a  great  many  upon  the 
subject,  and  all  that  I  have  conversed  with  have  been  decidedly  against  the 
principle  of  the  Art  Union  of  London. 

1 850.  Can  you  mention  the  name  of  any  artist  of  considerable  eminence  in 
London  who  is  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  the  Art  Union  in  London  ? — I  can- 
not mention  one. 

1 85 1 .  Mr.  Ewart.l^  Do  they  object  to  the  principle  of  art  unions  as  art  unions, 
or  do  they  object  simply  to  the  principle  of  the  constitution  of  the  London  Art 
Union  ? — I  never  heard  any  objection  to  the  principle  of  art  unions,  or  to  the 
principle  of  the  encouragement  of  art  by  any  means  which  will  bring  a  certain 
portion  of  money  for  that  purpose. 

1 852.  Mr.  Escott^  But  you  have  heard  objections  to  the  operation  of  this 
society  ? — ^Yes,  to  those  particular  parts  of  it. 

1 853.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  the  question  whether  or  not 
ny  alteration  could  be  made  in  the  constitution  of  this  Art  Union  Society  which 
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would  free  it  from  the  principal  objection  which  you  and  others  now  make  to  it,     T.  Uwinsy  E«q. 

and  make  it  more  serviceable  for  the  real  interests  of  art  ? — ^Yes,  I  would  say       

bring  it  back  to  the  constitution  of  the  German  art  unions ;  the  art  unions  of      3  July  1844. 
Berlm,  of  Dresden,  and  of  Dusseldorf. 

1854.  Would  that  free  it  from  the  objections  which  are  made  to  it  on  the 
score  of  its  gambhng  characteristics  ? — I  imagine  it  would,  because  it  would 
elevate  the  object  so  much. 

1855.  You  do  not  mean  it  would  do  away  with  the  legal  objections  which  are 
supposed  now  to  exist  ? — No,  I  am  not  able  to  judge  01  that. 

1 856.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  other  objections,  not  legal  ones,  but  moral 
objections,  on  the  score  of  its  gambling  characteristics  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

1857.  Chairman.']  Can  you  suggest  any  plan  by  which  the  present  system 
can  be  combined  with  the  one  you  prefer ;  for  instance,  supposing  a  certain 
number  of  paintings  were  selected  by  the  committee,  and  the  prizeholders 
allowed  to  take  from  this  number  that  which  they  preferred ;  a  certain  right  of 
choice  would  thereby  be  given  on  one  side  to  the  committee,  and  on  the  other 
to  the  individual  ? — I  suggested  that  to  Lord  Northampton  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  objected  to  the  want  of  choice ;  I  suggested  that  the  fondness  of 
the  Enghsh  for  things  that  had  to  do  with  chance  might  be  met  in  that  way,  by 
giving  still  the  chance  of  precedence  in  selection. 

1858.  Mr.  B.  JVall.l  You  have  stated,  that  in  your  opinion  it  would  be  ad- 
visable that  the  selection  of  the  pictures  should  be  made  by  a  committee,  rather 
than  by  the  individual  subscribers ;  will  you  state  whether  you  think  there  would 
be  any  objection  to  the  committee  being  composed,  if  not  entirely,  in  part  of 
artists,  or  whether  your  opinion  is  that  it  should  consist  exclusively  of  amateurs  ? 
— ^The  principle  adopted,  as  you  are  aware,  in  the  German  Art  Unions,  is  to 
have  1 1  members  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  general  meeting,  and  seven 
of  those  are  artists ;  but  I  consider  that  a  committee  of  gentlemen  would  be 
quite  as  competent  to  judge  as  if  they  were  partly  composed  of  artists,  be- 
cause I  believe  they  would  take  the  opinions  of  those  who  were  most  Hkely 
to  be  unprejudiced,  and  would  not,  elevated  as  they  would  be  before  all  the 
world,  they  would  not  decide  until  they  had  entirely  satisfied  themselves  that 
such  was  the  judgment  of  those  persons  best  calculated  to  give  advice. 

1859.  Which  decision  do  you  think,  on  the  whole,  would  be  most  satisfactory 
to  the  public  ? — ^That  I  do  not  know. 

1 860.  Mr.  R.  ColbomeJ]  Do  you  think  you  could  find  a  sufficient  number  of 
gentlemen  who  would  be  ready  to  take  such  an  unpleasant  office,  and  who  also 
were  competent  to  judge  ?— The  committee  of  the  Art  Union,  as  at  present 
constituted,  I  should  not  object  to. 

1861.  Chairman^]  Would  you  leave  to  the  subscribers  at  large  the  power 
of  electing  annually  the  members  of  the  committee? — ^That  is  done  in  Ger- 
many. 

1 862.  Do  you  think  that  condition  an  essential  portion  of  the  arrangement  ? 
— Yes,  that  they  should  be  proposed  for  their  approbation. 

1863.  Mr.  Ewart.']  Do  you  mean  that  the  conunittee  conduct  the  affidrs  of 
the  Art  Union  in  Germany  and  choose  the  pictures  ? — Yes. 

1 864.  Do  you  not  think  there  would  be  danger,  unless  the  committee  were 
perpetually  renewed,  of  some  collusion  or  some  improper  understanding  between 
the  members  of  the  committee  and  the  artists  ? — ^Yes ;  but  how  is  it  possible  to 
produce  a  perfect  society. 

1 865.  Are  you  aware  that  charges  have  been  preferred  against  art  unions, 
where  the  committee  has  had  the  choice,  of  the  existence  of  such  practices  ? — 
Such  things  will  happen  in  all  cases.  I  dare  say  the  committee  in  the  present 
case  have  been  subject  to  a  great  many  false  charges. 

1866.  You  would  therefore  think  it  desirable  to  renew  the  committee? — 
I  have  known  what  has  been  the  course  of  acting  of  the  committee,  and  in  all 
cases  where  they  have  had  to  form  a  judgment,  Siey  have  invariably  consulted 
artists.  That  has  been  their  practice.  I  speak  from  my  own  experience, 
because  I  have  been  consulted,  and  I  know  that  Mr.  Eastlake  and  many  others 
have  been  consulted  before  they  have  awarded  the  prizes  for  outlines,  or  what- 
ever they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  deciding  upon.  I  conclude  from  that, 
that  any  committee  so  formed  would  seek  for  that  assistance. 

1 867.  But  the  committee  of  the  Art  Union  of  London  is  not  annually  renewed  ? 
—No ;  that  might  be  subject  to  alteration ;  it  would  be  well  there  should  be  a 
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T.  Umnsy  E«q.     change,  and  that  a  certain  number  should  go  out  annually :  in  all  conunittees 

— ~~"~*       that  is  found  necessary. 

3  July  1844.  J  ggg    pQ  yQ^  jj^|.  think  it  would  be  safer,  if  you  took  away  the  right  of  choos- 

ing their  prizes  from  the  shareholders,  to  entrust  the  selection  to  some  inter- 
mediate body,  who  might  be  appointed  every  year,  independent,  as  it  were,  of 
the  committee,  and  not  liable  in  any  degree  to  illiberal  imputations  ? — ^Yes,  if 
such  a  body  could  be  found. 

1 869.  Mr.  R.  Colbome.]  You  think  if  that  plan  were  adopted,  there  would 
be  a  sufficient  quantity  of  patronage  from  the  public  to  enable  the  Art  Union 
to  go  on  prosperously  ? — I  am  convinced  of  it ;  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  one 
that  was  begun  previous  to  this  would  have  gone  on,  and  would  have  flourished, 
only  that  this  more  popular  system  of  putting  the  money  into  the  hands  of  the 
people  instead  of  the  pictures  crushed  it  at  once.  The  other  was  going  on,  and 
woidd  have  succeeded  if  the  popular  system  had  never  been  thought  of.  If  it 
had  gone  on  as  they  have  in  Germany,  satisfied  when  they  were  doing  wellj  and 
not  interrupted  by  any  other  schemes,  it  would  have  had  as  great  results  in  the 
way  of  success  as  the  present  society. 

Abraham  Cooper,  Esq.  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  called  in ;  and 

Examined* 

A»Cooper,E9q.         1870.  Chairman.^  YOU  are  acquainted  with  the  operation  of  art  unions  in 
— — .       England? — I  should  not  say  I  am  generally;  but  with  the  operation  of  the 
one  now  in  question  I  am. 

1871 .  Are  you  a  member  of  the  committee  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

1872.  In  what  way  are  you  connected  with  it? — I  am  a  subscriber;  and  I 
have  upon  various  occasions  been  benefited  by  having  pictures  selected  of 
mine  by  the  shareholders  or  prizeholders. 

1 873.  You  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  opinion  of  artists  generally 
on  the  merits  of  art  imions  to  be  enabled  to  speak  of  it  with  confid^ice  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  think  I  have  collected  a  great  deal  from  various  friends  of  mine  upon 
the  subject,  and  I  have  found  that  in  the  absence  of  what  we  artists  term  a 
better  style  of  patronage,  this  is  the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened  to  the 
artists. 

1874.  What  do  you  consider  a  better  style? — ^Why,  that  the  nation  at  large, 
and  the  individuals  in  particular,  would  come  forward  in  a  more  liberal  way 
towards  patronising  the  higher  branches  of  art  than  they  have  hitherto  done ; 
so  as  to  give  employment  to  men  who  were  doing  something  above  portrait 
painting,  and  things  of  a  second-rate  order. 

1875.  What  conclusion  have  you  drawn  ftt)m  your  knowledge  of  the  Art 
Union  of  London,  as  to  its  operation,  and  as  to  its  influence  upon  art  ? — ^The 
conclusion  I  have  come  to  upon  it  is  this,  that  the  progress  of  various  young 
men,  students,  and  others,  has  been  advanced  in  consequence  of  the  art  unions ; 
that  they  have,  in  consequence  of  this  chance  of  patronage,  or  selling  works  of 
art,  not  mere  portraiture,  been  induced  to  turn  their  attention  (more  of  them 
than  I  can  remember  to  have  occurred  before,  since  I  have  had  any  knowledge 
of  art,)  to  higher  subjects. 

1876.  Do  you  think  that  a  beneficial  result  ? — I  think  as  far  as  the  country 
is  concerned,  if  we  could  raise  the  taste  by  taking  subjects  of  a  more  intellectual 
and  higher  class,  we  benefit  the  country  and  get  it  a  higher  name,  instead  of 
being  told  we  excelled  in  nothing  but  portraiture. 

1877.  One  of  the  ol^ects,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  prospectus  issued  by  the  Art 
Union  of  London,  is  the  encouragement  of  the  higher  branches  of  art  ? — Yes. 

1878.  How  has  that  intention  been  carried  into  operation? — It  has  not  to 
the  letter,  because  the  prizeholders  having  the  selection,  a  great  deal  has 
depended  upon  their  taste. 

1 879.  What  is  the  residt  of  that  arrangement  ? — I  should  say  the  result  has 
been  that  in  some  few  cases  bad  selections  have  been  made. 

]  880.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  that  has  not  occurred  ? — I  should  say  not 
in  the  majority. 

1 881 .  In  the  majority  the  selection  has  been  tolerably  good  ? — ^Yes. 

1882.  Do  you  draw  that  conclusion  from  hearsay,  or  from  your  own  actual 
inspection  ? — From  my  inspection,  knowing  the  works  that  have  been  sold. 
As  r^ards  one  institution  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong,  the  Royal 
Academy,  I  found  our  people  in  the  Academy  were  so  much  engaged  that  I 
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interested  myself  very  much  for  the  prizeholders  of  the  Art  Union,  and  on  the    A.  Cooper,  Esq. 

first  and  second  day,  for  two  seasons  prior  to  this,  I  was  in  attendance  in  the      • ' 

clerk's  office  at  the  Royal  Academy,  to  answer  any  questions  that  might  refer  to      3  July  1844. 
the  prices  of  pictures  hung  on  the  walls ;  I  found  that,  at  least  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  where  the  inquiry  was  made,  and  the  pictures  had  been  selected, 
questions  were  put  by  the  prizeholders  as  to  whether  they  were  good  pictures 
or  not. 

1883.  Has  it  been  the  practice  of  the  prizeholders,  generally  speaking,  to 
consult  with  artists  upon  the  merits  of  the  painting  before  they  purchased  it  ? — 
I  think  they  have  frequently  when  they  had  no  judgment  of  their  own.  I  re- 
member a  case  that  happened  to  myself.  A  prizeholder  wanted  a  picture  of 
mine,  but  he  knew  nothing  of  art,  but  some  &iend  of  his,  who  happens  to  be, 
I  believe,  an  assistant  of  Mr.  Barry,  came  down  with  him  to  assist  him  in 
making  the  selection  of  the  picture ;  and  I  have  in  many  cases  found  that  the 
persons,  when  they  knew  any  artist,  or  friend  who  knew  anything  of  art,  they 
generally  brought  him  with  them  to  assist  them  in  selecting  the  picture. 

1884.  To  what  description  of  art  has,  in  general,  the  attention  of  the  prize- 
holders  been  directed  ? — ^To  what  I  term  fancy  subjects  and  landscapes. 

1885.  Do  you  think  such  tendency  has  a  beneficial  effect? — I  think,  as  far 
as  regards  these  departments,  it  is  beneficial. 

1 886.  How  far  does  it  carry  out  the  object  which  the  Art  Union  seems  to 
have  had  in  view,  namely,  the  encouragement  of  high  art  ? — ^It  certainly  does  not 
take  the  leading  feature  of  high  art,  which  is  historic  painting ;  and  I  think^ 
according  to  my  own  feeling  about  the  matter,  we  must  first  get  the  pubUc  in 
some  way  educated  so  as  to  be  able  to  understand  that  department  of  art  before 
we  can  expect  they  will  make  purchases  in  that  department. 

1887.  The  general  taste  of  the  country  at  present  rather  tends  to  the  encou- 
ragement of  landscapes  and  cabinet  pictures  than  of  high  art  ? — ^Yes. 

1888.  Do  you  think  the  taste  of  the  country  in  that  particular  is  likely  to 
improve,  unless  you  place  before  it  models  of  high  art,  and  encourage  the 
public  to  purchase  works  of  a  higher  character  by  some  special  stimulant  ? — 
I  should  say  not,  because  they  would  have  no  opportunity  of  improving. 

1889.  So  that  if  you  allow  the  public  to  continue  purchasing  for  themselves, 
there  is  apprehension  they  will  continue  to  select  as  they  do  at  present  ? — 
I  am  in  hopes  they  may  arrive  at  a  better  taste,  and  that  shortly,  because  I 
have  watched  the  progress,  year  after  year,  of  the  purchases  that  have  been 
made  by  the  prizeholders  in  the  Art  Union,  and  I  have  found  that  every  year 
the  selections  that  had  been  made  have  been  better  than  those  of  the  pre- 
vious year ;  they  have  chosen  a  better  class  of  art ;  I  have  thereby  imagined 
that  a  taste  was  growing  up,  because  the  selections  that  were  made,  even  at 
the  last  year,  were  better  than  the  previous  one. 

1 890.  Do  you  ascribe  that  better  taste  to  which  you  refer  to  the  Art  Union, 
or  to  other  external  causes  ? — I  should  say  we  could  not  ascribe  it  entirely  to 
the  Art  Union ;  I  should  thinJc  that  would  be  going  too  far,  inasmuch  as  there 
are  various  other  means  now  resorted  to  in  the  country  to  induce  a  wish  to 
become  acquainted  with  art. 

1 891.  What  are  those  other  means  ? — I  think,  in  the  first  place,  the  British 
Museimi  being  thrown  open,  and  the  attempt  last  year  at  Westminster-hall  to 
show  the  people  the  cartoons,  which  gave  them,  I  think,  a  love,  and  I  think  that 
the  love  of  art  has  been  growing  up  for  some  time.  There  is  also  the  National 
Crallery,  the  gallery  at  Hampton  Court  and  Windsor  Castle,  all  of  which  are 
very  much  visited  by  the  public. 

1 892.  Do  you  thmk  that  giving  the  power  of  selection  to  a  committee  will  be 
more  Hkely  to  direct  the  pubhc  taste  to  a  proper  encouragement  of  high  art 
than  leaving  the  choice,  as  is  now  the  case,  to  individuals  ? — I  should  say,  as 
far  as  regarded  a  prize  above  a  certain  sum,  that  that  ought  to  be  so ;  I  should 
say  that,  with  respect  to  every  prize  of  100  L  and  upwards,  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a  committee. 

1893.  Mr.  jBwar^.]  How  would  you  choose  the  committee? — ^That  I  have 
not  quite  thought  of;  but  I  certainly  should  have  a  committee,  not  only  inde- 
pendent of  the  Art  Union  itself,  but  I  would  have  a  committee  composed  of 
amateurs  and  artists. 

1 894.  Chairman.']  In  equal  numbers  ? — Why,  perhaps  it  had  better  be  in 
equal  numbers. 

0.79.  R4  1895,  To 
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A,  Coopery  Esq.         1895.  To  whom  would  you  leave  the  choice  of  the  committee,  independently 

of  the  Art  Union  ? — ^These  are  questions  that  I  have  not  thought  about ;  but 

3  July  1844.  I  think  the  same  reason  that  would  lead  me  to  wish  certain  prizes  should  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  committee,  because  the  prizeholders  were  not  compe- 
tent to  make  a  judicious  selection,  for  that  reason  I  should  think  it  would  be 
not  wise  to  delegate  to  them  the  power  entirely  of  selecting  the  committee  to 
do  so,  because  if  they  were  ignorant  of  the  one  they  would  be  ignorant  of  the 
other. 

1 896.  Mr.  EwartJ]  You  would  devolve  the  power  of  selecting  the  judges  of 
the  prizes  on  the  committee,  not  on  the  shareholder  ? — If  I  thought  the  share- 
holders, as  a  mass,  had  not  the  power  ;  or  if  it  were  only  those  persons  who 
had  gained  prizes,  if  they  have  not  the  power  of  making  a  good  choice  them- 
selves, they  might  be  equally  inadequate  to  choose  men  who  had  that  power, 
because  it  has  frequently  happened  in  the  Art  Union  that  some  of  the  prizes 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  were  very  ignorant  of  art. 

1897.  Chairman.']  Do  you  think  that  is  a  necessary  consequence? — No;  it 
might  so  happen. 

1898.  Are  there  not  innumerable  instances  in  which  individuals,  though 
not  capable  of  choosing  themselves,  are  perfectly  qualified  to  point  out  the 
person  most  capable  to  choose  for  them  ? — I  am  only  speaking  of  a  soUtarj' 
instance,  and  perhaps  in  stating  this  I  am  saying  more  than  I  ought. 

1 899.  What  course  would  you  suggest  ? — ^The  course  I  would  suggest  would 
be  that  the  Art  Union  might,  suppose  there  are  prizeholders,  say  15  or 
20  persons  who  hold  prizes  above  a  certain  amount,  then  15  of  the  Art  Union 
committee  might  be  placed  with  them,  and  thus  out  of  those  30  persons  they 
might  elect,  not  any  of  these  people,  but  a  new  body,  a  new  committee; 
whether  it  is  to  consist  of  half  a  dozen,  or  12,  it  has  never  occurred  to  me 
which  was  best. 

1900.  Mr.  Ewart?^  You  think  the  committee  of  the  Art  Union  could  be 
safely  intrusted  with  that  power? — ^Yes,  I  should  say  so,  because  I  think  they 
have  no  interest  but  that  of  doing  that  which  shall  tend  to  the  benefit,  not 
only  of  the  arts,  but  also  shall  gain  them  popularity  with  their  subscribers. 

1901.  Chairman.']  Do  you  think  the  prizeholders  are  often  guided  in  their 
selection  of  paintings,  not  by  the  merit  of  the  painting,  but  by  its  accordance 
with  their  taste,  and  the  particular  character  of  their  furniture  or  houses  ? — ^Yes ; 
I  should  say  so  decidedly. 

1902.  Has  any  case  occurred  within  your  observation  which  would  enable 
you  to  judge  of  the  motives  which  in  general  have  guided  prizeholders  in 
selecting  pictures  ? — I  think  they  have  been  guided  by  the  wish  to  possess 
something,  without  perhaps  any  particular  reference  to  anything  but  the  mere 
embellishing  their  own  apartments  with  a  picture  which  will  be  pleasing  to 
look  upon ;  I  think  they  have  had  little  else  in  contemplation  at  present. 

^  9^3-  You  do  not  think  that  the  gratification  of  such  wishes  Ls  a  likely  means 
of  encouraging  a  proper  principle  or  a  purer  taste  in  art  r — Decidedly  not ;  but 
they  have  still  every  year  been  improving. 

1 904.  Do  you  think  a  plan  might  be  arranged  which  would  meet  the  general 
feelmgs  of  the  public  in  London  by  leaving  to  individuals  the  choice  of  their 
prizes,  and  at  the  same  time  would  protect  them  from  the  chance  of  making 
a  bad  selection;  and  if  devised,  do  you  think  such  arrangement  could  be 
carried  into  effect? — I  think  the  arrangement  I  have  just  now  suggested 
might  do  that,  because  they  would  have  a  veto  in  the  selection  of  the 
purchases. 

1905.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  engravings  published  by  the  London 
Art  Union  ? — Yes. 

1906.  What  is  your  opinion  in  general  of  these  engravings  as  compared  with 
others  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  market  ? — I  should  say 
they  were,  perhaps  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  very  highly  creditable  to  all 
parties. 

1 907.  Are  they  sold  at  a  much  lower  rate  when  they  appear  in  the  market 
than  other  engravings  ? — ^I  should  say  not.  There  are  one  or  two  places  in 
London  where  you  may  buy  some  of  the  most  choice  things  for  a  very  small 
sum ;  but  of  course  they  are  in  a  bad  state,  the  plate  having  been  worn  down 
very  much. 

1908.  Mix 
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1908.  Mr.  Ewart'\  You  think  that  the  prizeholders  have  not  chosen  badly?    A.  CoaperfE^ 
— No ;  generally  speiaking  they  have  made  a  good  selection. 

1909.  And  they  are  improving  ? — Yes.  3  J"Jy  1844* 

1910.  You  think  that  while  on  the  one  hand  a  committee  might  choose 
more  correctly^  yet  still  the  present  S3rstem  has  some  advantages,  inasmuch  as 
it  diffuses  a  taste  for  art  among  the  persons  who  may  be  the  successful  prize- 
holders  ? — I  think  it  is  very  likely  to  do  that ;  and  though  this,  like  all  other 
systems,  may  have  certain  objections,  still  they  have  chosen  things  that  have 
pleased  their  particular  taste,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  I  would  act  cautiously 
in  ever  deputing  a  committee  to  have  the  power  of  selecting  for  them. 

191 1.  What  do  you  think  of  the  system  of  apprising  the  shareholders  that 
in  the  event  of  winning  a  prize,  they  may  have  certain  judges  of  art  chosen  by 
the  committee  to  consult  if  they  desire  it  ? — ^I  think  Uiere  is  no  doubt  that 
that  would  be  a  very  great  benefit,  because  they  would  have  a  certain  choice 
of  subjects,  and  they  might  say,  "  If  that  is  a  good  picture,  I  should  like  to  have 
that ;  or  if  that  is  not  a  good  one,  will  you  give  your  opinion  of  the  next ;"  and 
they  would  thus  have  in  some  degree  a  veto  in  the  selection. 

1912.  Chairman.^  What  would  you  think  of  a  system  of  selection  which 
should  be  dependent  in  some  degree  on  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  and  in 
some  on  that  of  the  individual ;  the  committee  selecting  or  declaring  a  certaui 
number  of  paintings  worthy  of  prizes,  but  at  the  same  time  leaving  it  in  the 
power  of  the  prizeholder  to  select  from  that  number,  or  any  other,  the  picture 
he  might  prefer  ? — I  believe  that  in  several  cases  that  plan  has  been  already 
adopt^. 

1913.  What  is  your  opinion  of  it  ? — I  think  it  is  a  very  good  plan. 

1914.  Do  you  think  it  would  give  the  advantage  of  superior  judgment  and 
extensive  experience  to  the  prizeholders,  and  at  the  same  time  not  restrict  un- 
necessarily their  choice  ? — ^I  should  say  so. 

1915.  The  funds  of  the  Art  Union  of  London  are  very  considerable;  would 
you  recommend  that  a  portion  of  these  funds  should  be  applied  to  the  encou- 
ragement of  art  by  offering  prizes  at  stated  periods  for  the  best  painting  in  dif- 
ferent branches  ? — ^I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  that  would  do  good  or  evil. 

1916.  Do  you  object  to  it? — ^To  a  certain  extent  I  should  object  to  it, 
in  this  way,  that  of  course  if  there  is  one  prize  there  may  be  a  dozen  candi- 
dates, and  only  one  man  can  be  successful ;  and  to  a  young  artist  the  produc- 
tion of  a  work  of  art,  which  is  a  work  of  great  labour  and  time,  in  the  case  of 
disappointment  it  sometimes  almost  breaks  him  down. 

1917.  You  do  not  mean,  generally  speaking,  that  the  principle  of  offering 
prizes  for  any  work  of  art  is  injurious  ? — Matters  of  competition,  I  think,  are. 
I  do  not  know  how  they  may  be  managed  in  other  countries,  but  I  think  rarely 
there  is  justice  done  to  them  here. 

1918.  Mr.  JEwart]  Do  you  think  it  better  that  a  selection  should  be  made 
from  existing  works  of  art,  or  a  prize  held  out  to  artists  to  make  a  certain  work  ? 
— I  should  think  there  would  be  much  less  disappointment  by  such  a  measure. 

1919.  ChairmanJ]  Do  you  approve  of  the  proposition,  that  a  portion  of  the 
annual  subscriptions  should  be  set  apart  for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  with 
a  view  of  forming  a  public  gallery  r — If  it  were  anjrthing  of  importance,  so  as 
to  be  of  service,  I  am  afraid  the  shareholders  might  object  to  it. 

1920.  What  sum  do  you  think  might  advantageously  be  applied  every  year 
to  that  purpose? — I  should  think,  if  their  funds  continued  the  same  as  they 
are  now,  which,  I  believe,  is  something  like  15,000/.  a  year,  they  might  easily 
set  apart,  without  any  fear  of  doing  harm,  1-1 5th  part  of  that  sum,  which 
would  be  1,000/. 

1921.  If  they  were  to  purchase  but  one  painting  every  three  years,  do  you 
not  think  that  such  purchase  would  be  a  very  great  encouragement  to  the 
production  of  high  art? — It  would  be  a  great  thing;  it  would  tend  to  do  a 

.  great  deal  of  good. 

1922.  Are  you  aware  that  the  committee  of  the  Art  Union  has  lately 
distributed  with  its  usual  engravings  a  collection  of  compositions  in  outline  ? 
•—Yes. 

1923.  Do  you  recommend  the  adoption  of  that  plan  ? — Why,  I  think  any- 
thing that  might  induce  an  encouragement  of  that  department  in  art,  which 
though  it  is  a  mere  outline,  is  a  higher  department  of  art,  would  always  tend 
to  do  good,  by  directing  attention  that  way. 

0.79.  S  1924.  Speaking 
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4.  C9op€ry  Esq.        1924.  Speaking  of  engravings  generally,  do  you  recommend  their  distribu- 
■  tion  as  an  effective  means  of  encouraging  art  ? — ^Yes,  though  I  object  to  the 

9  July  1844.      present  mode  in  which  it  is  done. 

1925.  What  is  your  objection  to  the  present  mode  ? — ^That  by  the  mere  selec- 
tion of  one  subject^  and  the  necessity  of  taking  off  a  great  number  of  impres- 
sions, many  of  them  are  very  inferior. 

1926.  Do  you  approve  of  the  iqiplication  of  the  electrotype? — Certainly 
not. 

1927.  What  is  your  objection  to  the  electrotype? — I  think  it  has  not  the 
same  perfection  that  the  other  plates  have ;  it  is  not  so  perfect  as  the  plate, 
and  there  is  great  risk  as  to  their  being  good,  and  many  of  the  impressions  are 
very  inferior  to  those  that  are  taken  off  in  an  early  part. 

1928.  Have  you  given  much  attention  to  the  nature  and  effects  of  its  applica- 
tion to  engraving? — I  have  looked  over  a  great  number.  . 

1929.  And  that  is  the  deliberate  conclusion  you  have  arrived  at  from  an 
extensive  acquaintance  vnth  the  process  and  its  results  ? — ^I  am  not  thoroughly 
acquainted  vnth  the  process  of  electrotype ;  but  this  I  am,  I  have  been  for 
many  years  acquainted  with  engravings,  and  I  have  formed  a  very  large  collec- 
tion of  fine  proofs.  At  the  last  year's  distribution  of  the  prints,  I  went  dovm 
repeatedly  to  the  Art  Union  office ;  I  could  find  nothing  I  liked  to  bring  away ; 
they  begged  of  me  to  wait ;  they  said  it  was  not  good  enough  for  me  to  take 
home  as  the  impression  that  was  due  to  me.  I  suggested  to  two  or  three  of 
the  committee,  that  they  should  not  confine  themselves  to  one  particular  print, 
and  as  there  was  a  dearth  of  employment  in  this  country  of  engravers,  they 
should  select  two,  or  three,  or  four  pictures,  and  put  them  into  the  hands  of 
the  engravers,  and  the  subscribers  would  then  have  four  different  subjects,  and 
the  plates  would  not  then  be  imder  the  necessity  of  giving  so  great  a  multipli- 
cation of  copies  as  they  are  now. 

1 930.  Would  not  a  larger  sum  be  required  for  that  purpose  ? — Decidedly. 

1931.  It  would  be  the  expense  of  four  engravings  instead  of  one? — ^Yes. 

1 932.  Is  not  the  electrotype  process,  when  applied  to  the  plate  before  a  large 
number  of  impressions  is  struck  off,  more  likely  to  produce  good  impressions 
than  the  original  plate  could  possibly  do  at  a  later  period? — I  think  it  is 
very  likely  it  would.  But  I  have  seen  impressions  where  all  the  lines,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  process  of  the  electrotype,  have  been  more  or  less  doubled. 

1 933.  Is  that  the  case  with  the  Art  Union  plates  ? — It  was  in  one  in  particular. 

1934.  At  what  period  was  the  electrot)rpe  process  employed  by  the  Art 
Union  ? — ^Not  till  the  production  of  a  plate  after  Mr.  Knight,  I  believe. 

1935.  Have  you  heard  any  dissatisfaction  expressed  at  its  employment? — 
I  have  by  the  engravers. 

1 936.  And  by  the  subscribers  ? — I  do  not  know  so  many  of  them  as  I  do  of 
the  engravers. 

1937.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  more  eligible  course,  to  allow  a  certain 
number  of  the  prizeholders  to  select  for  themselves  engravings  from  the  stock 
of  different  publishers,  than  to  leave,  as  is  at  present  the  case,  to  the  com- 
mittee the  power  to  employ  an  engraver  for  the  execution  of  a  work  of  art  ? — 
It  would,  perhaps,  get  a  greater  variety,  and  it  would  give  the  prizeholders 
a  power  of  pleasing  themselves.  May  I  ask  if  you  mean  by  that  to  say  that 
the  shareholders  or  subscribers  are  not  to  receive  any  print  at  all  ? 

1938.  I  want  to  know  whether,  in  your  opinion,  the  giving  the  power  of 
selecting  from  the  stock  of  different  publishers  would  not  be  a  greater  encou- 
ragement to  publishers  and  engravers  than  the  present  mode  of  proceeding  ? 
— ^You  would  make  a  certain  number  of  prizeholders  entitied  to  receive  a  print 
for  a  certain  amount,  selected  from  a  certain  publisher  or  publishers  ? 

1939.  Yes. — That  would  be  a  very  excellent  plan ;  but  I  fear,  in  the  adoption 
of  that  plan,  you  must  not  do  away  with  the  otiier ;  you  must  retain  the  power 
of  giving  to  each  subscriber  a  print. 

1940.  There  would  be  no  means  of  obviating  the  inconvenience  arising  from 
the  extreme  multiplication  of  impressions,  but  from  the  plan  which  you  suggest, 
that  is,  instead  of  employing  one  engraver  for  the  execution  of  one  subject, 
three  or  four  should  be  employed  for  the  execution  of  several  ? — I  think  so. 

1941.  The  necessity  of  that  arrangement  would  become  more  and  more  sen- 
sibly felt,  in  proportion  to  the  increased  number  of  subscribers  ? — Yes. 

1942.  But 
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1942.  But  at  the  same  tame  that  the  number  of  subscribers  mcreased^  the  ^  Cooper,  E«q. 
means  also  would  increase  of  applying  larger  funds  to  that  purpose  ? — ^Yes.  ~ 

1943.  Have  you  considered  how  far  the  distribution  of  casts  may  be  adopted,       ^  ^^^  '^^ 
as  one  of  the  means  fcnr  encour^ing  art  ? — ^Yes ;  but  I  should  say  not  plaster 

casts. 

1 944.  What  description  of  casts  would  you  recommend  ? — If  there  are  to  be 
casts^  I  would  have  them  in  bronze. 

1945.  You  do  not  propose,  if  they  are  to  be  in  bronze,  to  extend  the  distri- 
bution to  all  the  members  of  the  society  ? — ^No,  you  could  not ;  unless  it  were 
a  bronze  medal,  which  would  be  a  desuiible  way,  but  that  must  be  in  the  lieu 
of  a  print. 

1946.  To  whom  would  you  limit  the  distribution  ? — ^To  a  certain  number  of 
sub^ribers  who  gained  prizes  under  the  amount  of  10  guineas ;  but  that  must 
depend  upon  the  funds. 

1947.  Do  you  think  that  the  Art  Union  has  encouraged,  to  an  inordinate 
degree,  the  number  and  pretensions  of  infericn*  artists  ? — No,  I  do  not.  I  think 
it  began  by  giving  encouragement  to  some  inferior  artists ;  but  as  I  said  before^ 
the  selecticms  that  have  been  made  within  the  last  year  or  two  are  very  mu^h 
superior  to  those  that  were  made  in  the  first  instance. 

1 948.  Mr.  Ewart.']  There  is  an  annual  exhibition,  is  there  not  ? — ^Yes. 

1 949.  And  has  that  exhibition  been  creditable  to  them  ? — ^Yes. 

1950.  Chairman.']  Has  private  patronage  been  increased  or  diminished  by 
the  existence  of  art  unions  ? — I  cannot  say  what  the  fact  is ;  but  I  should  say, 
by  parity  of  reasoning,  it  ought  to  have  been  increased,  and  in  some  cases  it 
has ;  as,  for  instance,  a  man  having  obtained  a  picture  by  a  prize,  for  which  he 
has  only  paid  one  guinea,  might  have  been  induced  to  desire  the  same  artist  to 
paint  a  companion. 

1951.  You  do  not  think  it  has  in  any  way  diminished  private  patronage? — 
I  should  say  not. 

1952.  Mr.  Ewart]  Has  it  not  induced  people  to  add  a  considerable  sum 
sometimes  to  the  prize  which  they  have  gained  ? — ^Yes ;  a  particular  friend  of 
mine,  Mr.  Cabbell,  one  year  got  a  prize  of  25 1,  and  he  bought  a  picture  to  the 
amount  of  1502.  It  was  a  picture  of  Mr.  Simpson's ;  that  was  engraved  after- 
wards. 

1953.  Chairman.]  What  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  artists  with  whom  you 
are  acquainted  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  Art  Uni(m  of  London? — I 
have  never  heard  any  of  them  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the  committee. 

1954.  Have  you  beard  any  complaints  of  the  system  of  selection  adopted  by. 
the  London  Art  Union,  or  any  preference  given  to  that  adopted  in  Edin- 
burgh ? — ^They  have  preferred  the  London. 

1955.  The  artists  generally  with  whom  you  are  acquainted  have  preferred 
the  London? — Yes ;  with  respect  to  the  Edinburgh,  it  was  supposed  that  the 
committee  had  some  favourite  artist ;  having  the  power  of  selection  in  their 
own  hands,  they  made  selections  from  certain  artists,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others ;  and  therefore  I  say  that  the  management  of  the  Art  Union  of  London, 
from  that  very  circumstance,  has  given  more  satisfaction. 

1956.  Mr.  Ewart.]  In  fact,  they  do  not  select? — No. 

1957.  Chairman.]  Does  the  London  Art  Union  confine  their  patronage  ta 
English  artists,  or  extend  it  generally  to  artists  of  the  British  empire? — 
Generally  to  artists  of  the  British  empire,  and  the  prizeholders  may  choose  the 
work  of  a  foreign  artist,  if  exhibited  in  London. 

1958.  Do  you  object  to  such  limitation ;  do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable 
to  confine  the  patronage  to  any  particular  portion  of  the  empire  ? — Certainly 
not ;  I  think  it  should  not  be  confined. 

1959.  Mr.  Ewart.']  Do  you  think  it  is  objectionable  to  have  a  variety  of  pic- 
tures from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  or  from  Ireland  or  Scotland  ? — I  think 
persons  who  are  exhibitors,  whether  fipom  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  or  any  other 
place  or  distant  part  of  the  same  kingdom,  they  not  having  any  friends  in  that 
part,  would  never  have  a  chance  of  selling  then*  pictures.  My  opinion  is,  that 
when  a  picture  is  hung  upon  the  wall  of  an  exhibition,  it  ought  to  be  equally 
liable  to  be  chosen  with  any  other  picture  by  a  prizeholder  in  the  Art  Union. 

1 960.  Mr.  Escott.]  From  your  general  knowledge  of  artists  in  London,  what  do 
you  conceive  to  be  the  opinicm  of  the  most  celebrated  ones  on  the  subject  of 
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A:  Cooper  J  Esq.  Art  Unions  ? — I  think  that  they,  in  the  absence  of  what  artists  tenn  a  more 
~"J  7"  legitimate  kind  of  patronage,  believe  them  to  be  very  beneficial,  and  that  artists 
a^uiy  1844.     ^^^  ^^yy.  gjj^  ^  ^^^  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  getting  employment 

1961.  What  is  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  artists  in  Londcm  on  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  system  ? — I  cannot  exactly  say- 

1962.  I  suppose  you  are  acquainted  with  the  principal  artists  in  ijondon  ? — 
I  know  a  great  number  of  them. 

1963.  Have  you  not  conversed  with  them  on  the  sul^ect  of  art  unions? — 
Not  generally. 

J  1964.  Have  you  with  any  ? — ^I  have  with  some  few. 

1965.  Have  you  not  heard  them  express  their  opinions? — Merely  to  tins 
effect :  that  it  was  a  good  thing  so  much  money  was  raised,  as  it  must  ulti- 
mately benefit  the  arts,  inasmuch  as  it  induced  men  to  paint  subjects  of  a 
different  character  firom  what  they  otherwise  would  have  done. 

1 966.  Have  you  heard  them  express  any  opinion  as  to  whether  that  same  amount 
of  money  might  not  be  employed  more  advantageously  for  art  ? — If  the  money 
were  employeid  in  commissions  of  a  different  nature,  there  is  no  doubt  it  would. 

1967.  I  imderstand  you  to  say  your  opinion  is  that  the  Art  Union,  as  at 
present  constituted,  is  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise  ? — ^Yes. 

1968.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  greater  number  of  eminent 
artists  now  residing  in  London  ? — I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary. 

1 969.  Your  opinion  is  that  they  do  think  so  ? — ^Yes ;  because  many  of  them 
have  been  benefited  by  the  very  art  unions  themselves.  I  know  that  many  of 
them  now  have  already  prepared  things  with  a  view  to  the  Art  Union  being 
allowed  to  proceed  as  it  has  hitherto  done ;  and  several  friends  of  mine  have 
painted  pictures  with  a  view  that  they  might  be  selected. 

1970.  Have  you  had  your  attention  called  to  the  prices  which  have  been 
^ven  for  pictures  by  prizeholders  in  the  Art  Union  r — Many  of  them  have  added 
large  sums  of  money  to  the  original  prizes. 

1971.  Have  you  ever  observed  that  pictures  so  purchased  have  fetdied  a 
much  higher  price  than  you  thought  they  were  worth  ? — ^That  would  always  be 
the  case  with  certain  people. 

1 972.  Have  you  observed  it  ? — ^There  are  certain  men  that  are  artists  among 
ourselves,  who  do  not  think  little  of  themselves ;  they  ask  very  hi^i  prices  for 
their  pictiu-es. 

•  1973.  Have  you  seen  the  prices  which  they  have  asked  given  by  the  prize- 
holders  in  the  Art  Union  r — ^Yes ;  because  there  is  a  law  thitt  the  price,  when 
once  asked,  cannot  be  altered. 

1974-  Chairman.']  Have  you  seen  those  prices  given  by  other  purchasers, 
independently  of  the  Art  Union? — Yes. 

1975.  Mr.  Escottl  Do  you  think  they  would  be  so  likely  to  sell  those  pic- 
tures at  a  price  above  their  worth,  if  it  were  not  for  the  art  unions  ? — ^I  think 
some  of  the  men  who  put  those  prices  upon  their  pictures  do  not  sell  them  to 
the  Art  Union. 

1 976.  Mr.  Ewart.']  Do  you  think  that  the  art  unions  artificially  raise  the 
price  of  pictures  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

1977.  Mr.  Escott.li  Do  you  not  think  that  so  large  a  sum  of  money  thrown 
into  the  picture-market,  must  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  price  of  pictures  ? 
— No ;  inasmuch  as  with  the  Art  Union,  and  all  the  otlier  patronage  at  the 
back  of  it,  it  does  not  buy  more  than  one-half  of  the  pictures  that  are  for  sale 
annually  in  London. 

178.  Would  not  the  numbers  which  are  for  sale,  and  which  are  not  pur- 
chased, be  still  greater,  were  it  not  for  the  sum  of  money  disbursed  in  the 
purchase  of  pictures  by  the  Art  Union  ? — Yes. 

1979.  Must  not  the  effect  of  that  be  to  raise  the  value  of  pictures? — It 
woidd  not  induce  a  man  of  an  honest  character  to  charge  more  in  consequence 
of  there  being  an  Art  Union  to  purchase  it. 

1980.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  generality  of  painters  would  not  charge 
as  much  for  their  pictures  as  they  would  be  likely  to  fetch  ? — Painters  like 
myself,  and  many  others,  if  they  paint  a  picture  of  a  certain  size  and  a  certain 
subject,  the  price  for  doing  so  would  be  so  much ;  it  would  be  uniform,  and 
not  altered  by  the  circumstance  of  the  Art  Union. 

1981.  Mr.  Etvart.'}    Have  you  yourself,   since  the  Art  Union  has  been 

founded. 
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founded,  sold  your  pictures  to  the  Art  Um<m  at  a  higher  price  than  you  would    A.  Cooper^  Esq. 
otherwise  have  done? — Certainly  not.  

1982.  Is  not  the  result  of  the  Art  Union  rather^  probably^  to  increase  the      3, July  1844. 
supply  of  pictures  than  to  raise  the  price  of  them  ? — Yes. 

1983.  Mr.  Escott,]  Have  you  sold  many  pictures  to  the  Art  Union  yourself? 
—Three. 

1 984.  When  was  the  last  ? — Last  year.  It  was  a  small  picture,  the  only  one 
I  had  to  sell ;  the  price  of  it  was  25  guineas. 

1985.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  injury  is  done  to  the  interests  of  art 
by  tlie  encouragement  given  to  inferior  artists  through  the  medium  of  the  Art 

Union  ? — ^No ;  the  injury  would  not  be  to  the  art,  but  to  the  men  themselves.  * 

1986.  How  so? — Inasmuch  as  it  might  lead  them  on  to  a  certain  point, 
and  ultimately  they  might  fail  in  their  endeavours. 

1987.  Do  you  know  that  that  consequence  has  been  produced? — I  do  not 
know  that  it  has  always  been  produced,  nor  can  I  ascribe  that  to  the  Art 
Union.  I  know  that  in  the  Roysl  Academy  you  see  young  men  with  every 
promise  of  making  great  artists,  they  go  to  a  certain  point,  and  go  no  further. 

1988.  Chairman.^  Is  not  that  the  case  in  almost  every  profession  ?— Yes. 

1989.  Is  not  there  a  greater  demand  for  subordinate  art  than  there  was  for- 
merly ;  for  instance,  the  application  of  art  to  manufactures,  and  decoration  ? 
—Yes. 

1990.  And  many  of  these  inferior  artists,  whose  exertions  would  formerly 
have  been  failures,  not  only  in  reference  to  the  profession,  but  in  reference  to 
their  means  of  obtaining  a  Uvelihood,  are  not  now  so  likely  to  run  that  risk,  from 
the  encouragement  given  to  various  branches,  secondary  as  well  as  superior,  of 
art  ? — I  should  say  there  are  so  many  chances  of  getting  employment,  that 
though  they  may  not  be  able  to  get  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  yet  they  will  be 
able  to  supply  certain  schools  of  design  with  teachers,  even  though  they  may 
not  be  able  to  execute  a  fine  work  of  art. 

1991.  Mr.  EwartJ]  In  consequence  of  the  encouragement  that  has  been 
given  to  art,  has  not  art  extended  itself  lower  in  society,  and  made  itself  more 
a  part  of  every-day  life  than  it  was  ? — ^Yes. , 

1992.  Chairman.^  In  consequence  of  the  anticipations  entertained,  and  the 
encouragement  likely  to  be  given  by  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  in  the  deco- 
ration of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  is  there,  in  your  opinion,  a  greater  field 
opened  for  art  than  was  formerly  the  case  ? — ^Yes. 

1993*  Do  you  apprehend,  from  the  implication  of  the  funds  of  art  unions, 
there  would  be  a  stronger  stimulus  applied  to  art  than  was  justified  by  the 
tiemand  ? — ^No,  I  do  not. 

1994.  Do  you  think  that  the  provincial  art  imions  tend  to  improve  and 
extend  art  ? — I  think,  under  proper  management,  they  would ;  but  very  few  of 
them  have  been  properly  managed. 

1995.  Are  thqr  not  diarged  by  some  with  a  tendency  to  encourage  medi- 
ocrity ? — In  some  cases  that  may  be  so. 

1996.  Mr.  Ewart.]  There  are  a  great  number  of  provincial  shareholdes  in 
the  London  Art  Union,  are  there  not  ? — ^Yes. 

1997.  It  extends  its  operations  all  over  the  country? — ^Yes,  and  even  to 
New  South  Wales. 

1998.  Is  not  mediocrity  in  art,  and  collusion  with  artists,  less  likely  to  take 
place  in  a  large  body  than  in  a  smaller  and  more  local  body  ? — Decidedly  so : 
there  was  a  case  I  heard  of  at  Norwich,  by  a  gentleman,  who  was  a  prizeholder, 
and  who  knew  several  of  the  Norwich  artists ;  and  he  said  he  did  not  wish  it  to 
be  known  that  he  had  got  a  prize,  because  he  should  be  so  pestered  by  men 
who  had  pictures  to  sell :  it  was  discovered  at  last  he  had  this  prize,  and  he 
was  about  to  make  a  certain  selection,  but  another  man,  who  had  a  picture  to 
sell,  said,  ^'  If  you  will  buy  my  picture,  I  will  give  you  anoth^  in  addition :"  at 
last,  and  in  consequence,  as  I  heard,  of  that,  the  man  was  obliged  to  abandon 
his  original  choice,  and  to  take  the  second  picture ;  but  whether  he  got  the 
picture  that  was  promised  over  and  above  his  purchase  I  do  not  know. 

1 999.  Chairman.]  Within  your  own  individual  experience,  have  you  found 
that  there  have  been  cases  in  which  good  pictures  have  be^n  purchased,  though 
the  persons  so  purchasing  have  not  had  much  discrimination,  or  previous 
knowledge  of  art  ? — I  think  not ;  I  think  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  when  they 
have  made  a  good  selection,  it  has  been  in  consequence  of  getting  some  friend 
who  knew  more  of  the  matter  than  they  did. 
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A.  Co(^i  Esq.        2000.  What  would  have  been  the  result,  m  your  opimon,  had  they  been  left 

to  their  own  judgment  ? — ^They  would  then  most  likely  take  only  what  we  may 

3  July  1844.      term  pretty  ^ngs,  which  have  no  good  art  in  them. 

2001.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  to  the  Committee  with  respect  to 
these  societies  ? — I  have  one  with  respect  to  prints.  I  think  instead  of  one 
plate,  I  would  suggest  there  might  be  a  variety  of  engravers  employed,  because 
they  are  now  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  print-sellers,  who  are  not  the  most 
merciful  people  in  the  world. 

2002.  Mr.  Escott^  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  London  artists  who  have 
ejqpressed  any  decided  opinion  against  art  unions  ? — ^I  do  not  know  any. 

Edward  William  Wyon^  Esq.  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

£.  W.  WyoHy  Esq.       2003.  Chiufmain^  YOU  are  connected  with  the  London  Art  Union  ? — Yes. 
■  ■■  2004.  In  what  relation? — I  have  been  a  subscriber  from  the  commence- 

ment, and  have  had  also  a  commission  from  them. 

2005.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  operation  of  the  Art  Union  in  reference 
to  art  ? — I  think  it  is  likely  to  be  very  benefidal  to  art 

2006.  Do  you  object  to  its  present  organization  ? — ^There  possibly  may  be 
some  matters  of  detail  that  might  be  improved,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  im« 
portant  point  that  I  should  object  to. 

2007.  What  do  you  consider  its  influence  to  be  upon  art;  is  it,  in  your 
opinion,  generally  beneficial  to  the  extension  or  improvement  of  high  art  ? — 
I  think  it  appears  to  have  been  beneficial  both  in  the  bringing  forward  many 
productions  of  a  superior  character  to  those  which  were  formerly  executed, 
and  I  think  that  it  may  be  made  very  influential,  under  proper  regulation,  iu 
the  production  of  works  in  the  highest  walk  of  art. 

2008.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  system  adopted  in  selecting  paintings 
or  other  objects  of  art  ? — I  think  that  the  gen^:*al  encouragement  of  art,  or 
rather  of  artists,  will  result  from  the  mode  adopted  of  allovdng  everj*^  prize- 
holder  to  select  for  himself,  while  it  would  be  the  peculiar  province  of  the 
committee,  to  whatever  extent  their  means  allowed  them,  to  encourage  works 
of  high  art. 

2009.  What  means  would  you  point  out  for  that  pmrpose  ? — Such  as  com* 
missioning  historical  pictures  or  historical  sculpture. 

2010.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  apply  a  portion  of  the  funds  for  commission^ 
in  historical  subjects,  both  in  painting  and  sculpture  ? — Yes. 

2011.  Do  you  think  that  proposition  would  meet  generally  with  the  s^pro* 
bation  of  the  artists  of  the  country  and  the  public  ? — AU  I  have  ever  converse4 
with,  with  but  very  rare  exceptions  indeed,  have  coincided  with  that  view. 

2012.  Do  you  think  it  proper  to  give  the  power  of  selection  to  individuals  ? 
— I  think  it  highly  desirable. 

2013.  Do  you  see  any  abuse  likely  to  ensue  from  allowing  individuals 
to  choose  for  themselves? — ^The  abuse  that  may  possibly  arise  from  such 
a  mode  of  choice  will  always  be  very  much  controlled  by  the  exhibition  of 
such  works  which  they  select,  and  the  opinion  pronounced  upon  the  selection 
they  make. 

2014.  Mr.  Ewart.]  If  in  any  of  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  London  Art 
Union  any  inferior  picture  has  been  chosen,  of  palpable  mediocrity,  would  not 
such  choice  recoil  upon  the  members  of  the  Art  Union,  and  public  judgment 
pass  its  censure  upon  them  ? — Unquestionably ;  that  induced  me  to  say  what 
I  did,  that  public  opinion  will  always  control,  to  a  great  extent,  individual  ill 
judgment. 

2015.  In  consequence  of  the  exhibition? — ^Yes. 

2016.  Chairman.']  But  the  individual  is  likely  to  be  very  littie  influenced 
when  he  has  purchased  a  painting,  by  public  opinion,  as  expressed  either  at  the 
exhibition  or  in  the  public  prints  ? — Probably  they  may  not;  but  the  prizeholders 
in  the  next  year  would  be  more  cautious,  if  they  found  that  their  predecessors 
were  severely  criticised  by  the  public  press  for  their  folly ;  it  would  make  them 
very  much  more  careful  in  what  they  did. 

2017.  Have  the  prizeholders  been  in  the  habit  of  consulting  with  other 
persons,  generally  speaking,  before  they  have  made  their  selection  of  the 
work  ? — In  all  cases  of  choice  made  by  prizeholders,  that  I  have  been  ac- 
quainted with,  there  has  always  been  a  consultation  with  artists,  or  such 
friends  as  they  conceived  were  likely  to  give  them  the  best  information. 

2018.  What 
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201 8.  What  has  been  the  result  of  this  arrangement ;  has  their  choice  been  in  E.  W.  Wyon,  Es^ 
general  tolerably  good  ? — I  think  very  good,  considering  all  the  circumstances.  ■ 

2019.  Do  you  recommend  an  application  of  a  portion  of  the  funds  to  the      3  J«ly  1844. 
distribution  of  bronzes  ? — ^Yes,  and  on  this  point  I  feel  rather  strongly,  having 

myself  executed  a  commission  for  them  in  that  branch.* 

2020.  Do  you  think  that  branch  of  art  requires  considerable  encouragement 
in  England,  firom  the  little  opportunity  and  encouragement  hitherto  given  to  its 
improvement  ? — It  probably  requires  more  than  any  branch  of  art  there  is. 

2021.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — It  appears  there  has  been  an  inatten- 
tion to  the  subject  among  artists ;  and  while  the  public  generally  have  felt  the 
want  of  such  woiks  for  the  decoration  of  their  houses,  the  market  has  been 
supplied  with  foreign  works  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  any  single  individual  artist 
could  supply  them. 

2022.  To  what  do  you  ascribe  the  comparative  cheapness  of  foreign  works  ? 
— I  should  be  rather  at  a  loss  to  state  all  the  causes  that  may  operate  to  pro- 
duce that  lowness  of  price ;  but  I  imagine  one  great  cause  to  be  that  they  are 
executed  abroad  in  very  large  quantities,  in  establishments  far  more  complete 
than  any  that  exist  in  this  country  for  that  purpose. 

2023.  Your  observation  apphes  to  the  casting?— From  what  I  have  under- 
stood (I  cannot  iq>eak  of  that  from  my  own  knowledge),  but  I  have  understood, 
in  France  particularly,  the  whole  operation,  from  the  modelling  to  the  completion 
of  these  works,  is  carried  on  in  one  estabUshment;  whereas  here  they  have  to 
go  through  several. 

2024.  Are  not  designs  furnished  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  artists,  and 
models  from  these  designs  afterwards  executed  in  these  manufactories? — I 
apprehend  the  artist  must  be  retained  by  the  manufacturers  themselves  for  the 
execution  of  their  particular  works. 

2025.  Are  you  acquainted  with  instances  in  which  artists  of  eminence  have 
-contributed  the  original  design  for  the  model  ? — No,  I  am  not ;  I  only  judge 
from  the  excellence  of  the  work. 

2026.  Has  not  this  been  the  case  where  smaller  models  have  been  executed 
fit)m  larger  statues  ? — It  may  be,  but  I  am  convinced  that  artists  of  the  first 
eminence  must  be  employed  in  France  to  execute  those  works. 

2027.  Mr.  Bscott^  Have  they  a  large  export  trade  in  these  things  ? — ^Yes,  the 
amount  imported  here  from  France  is  very  considerable  indeed. 

2028.  Chairman^  Is  not  the  demand  for  bronzes,  which  has  so  much  encou- 
raged the  supply  in  France,  as  much  attributable  to  the  superiority  of  the  design 
and  to  the  execution  as  to  the  lowness  of  price  to  which  you  have  just  now 
referred  ? — Unquestionably. 

2029.  Then  you  would  say  that  the  want  of  that  demand  in  England  may  be 
equally  attributed  to  there  not  being  so  many  eminent  artists  employed  in  the 
design  and  execution  of  bronzes  as  in  France,  and  the  work  on  the  whole  not 
being  of  the  same  superior  character  ?— I  am  not  aware  of  any  artist  of  repute 
having  devoted  himself  to  the  execution  of  small  bronze  works,  and  I  have  been 
speaking  all  along  of  small  works  in  bronze. 

2030.  Do  you  think  that  any  patronage  of  the  art  unions  which  would  tend 
to  bring  into  more  general  notice  the  exertions  and  capabilities  of  artists  to 
improve  the  design  and  execution  of  bronzes  in  England,  would  not  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  that  branch  of  art  ? — Most  decidedly  it  would. 

2031.  Do  you  think  that  the  plan  of  giving  a  certain  number  of  bronzes  as 
prizes,  in  addition  to  those  which  are  annually  distributed  by  the  Art  Union, 
would  work  beneficially  ? — ^I  cannot  see  how  it  can  fail  to  do  so. 

2032.  Is  there  any  other  application  of  the  funds  for  the  improvement  of 
works  in  bronze,  such  as  the  purchase  of  paintings,  the  casting  of  medals,  which 
you  would  suggest  to  the  Conunittee  as  advantageous? — ^The  execution  of 
medals  would  be  a  most  valuable  thing ;  it  is  an  art  which  has  been  very  poorly 
patronized  indeed  in  this  coimtry ;  so  poorly,  that  there  are  but  very  few  who 
practise  it  at  all. 

2033.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  collections  in  France  ? — I  have  seen  the 
collection  at  the  Mint  there. 

2034.  They 

*  The  commission  alluded  to  was  to  model  a  small  copy  of  Flaxman's  group  of  Michael  aod 
Satan,  and  furnish  20  casts  in  bronze. 
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JB.  IT.  fVyoH,  Esq.      2034.  They  are  sold  at  a  comparatiTely  low  rate,  are  they  not  f — ^Yes,  very 

low. 

3  July  1844.  2035.  Has  such  been  the  case  for  some  time  past  ? — ^Yes. 

2036.  Is  the  collection  still  continued  ? — It  is  but  a  very  few  years  ago  that 
I  was  there^  and  it  was  then  in  existence. 

2037.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  design  and  execution  of  the  French  artists 
in  that  material  ? — ^The  French  medals  I  have  seen  have  generally  been  v^y 
beautifully  executed^  but  I  have  not  always  thought  their  designs  so  beautiful  as 
the  execution  of  them. 

2038.  To  what  portion  of  the  collection  do  you  refer ;  to  the  work  generally, 
or  to  any  particular  branch  r — I  was  thinking  particularly  of  the  more  mod^n 
medals. 

2039.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  Napolecm  series,  I  suppose  ?— Yes. 

2040.  Do  you  extend  your  objection  to  the  designs  of  that  series  as  well  as 
to  those  of  others  ? — My  own  impression  was  they  were  not  so  beautiful  in 
design  as  they  were  in  execution,  but  they  were  still  very  beautiful  medals. 

2041.  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  sufficient  encouragement  would  be  given  by 
the  public,  tf  their  attention  were  directed  to  it  by  the  Art  Union,  to  the 
formation  of  a  series  either  of  English  history,  or  of  poetry,  or  art  ? — It  would  go 
very  far  towards  drawing  the  attention  of  the  public  to  it,  and  thus  induce  that 
patronage  which  it  is  so  desirable  the  art  should  receive. 

2042.  Would  the  carrying  out  such  a  project  be  attended  with  very  con- 
siderable expense? — ^The  whole  expense  would  be  considerable,  but  as  the 
execution  of  them  would  be  spread  over  a  great  length  of  time  it  would  not  be 
so  much  perceived. 

2043.  Do  you  think  that  any  objection  would  exist  to  the  distributing  a  medal 
with  each  engraving,  in  case  the  funds  should  increase  considerably  beyond 
their  present  amount? — None,  that  I  am  aware  of. 

2044.  Would  you  be  enabled  to  meet,  for  instance,  the  demand  of  20,000  sub- 
scribers without  materially  injuring  the  die  ? — ^I  should  think  it  might  be  done. 

2045.  If  such  difficulty  were  to  occur,  could  it  not  be  obviated  by  ordering 
more  than  one  medal  for  distribution  ? — ^Yes,  certainly. 

2046.  For  instance,  you  might  have  a  series  of  tlie  great  poets,  the  great 
artists,  the  great  statesmen,  &c.  &c.,  and  the  sovereigns  of  the  country,  going 
on  simultaneously? — Yes. 

2047.  So  as  to  allow  individual  subscribers  to  select  from  that  series  which 
was  most  agreeable  to  each  ?— It  might  be  done,  and  of  course  by  so  doing  you 
will  save  the  dies  to  a  certain  extent. 

2048.  What  would  be  the  sum  which  you  would  suppose  each  die,  for  a  col* 
lection  of  that  kind,  ought  to  cost  ? — I  should  suppose  a  medal  of  that  kind 
would  cost  about  100/. 

2049.  ^^^  what  would  you  sell  each  bronze  medal  ? — ^The  price  would  depend 
on  the  size  of  the  medal  and  the  number  struck  from  each  die ;  in  general 
terms,  at  from  half  a  crown  upwards. 

2050.  Is  not  the  high  price  of  labour  attributable,  in  some  degree,  to  the 
small  number  of  the  labourers,  and  that  again  to  tiie  want  of  encouragement  in 
that  as  in  any  other  branch  of  industry  or  art? — It  may  be  attributable  to  that. 

2051.  And  then,  in  proportion  as  there  was  a  greater  encouragement,  there 
would  be  a  greater  facility  of  obtaining  persons  acquainted  with  such  branches^ 
and,  consequentiy,  not  so  great  a  necessity  for  paying  high  wages  to  those  who 
were  employed?— That  would  certainly  be  the  case;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  cost  of  living  altogether  is  more  expensive  here  than  in  France,  and  in 
the  same  proportion  labour  of  all  kinds  must  be  dearer. 

2052.  Is  there  not  a  duty  upon  the  importation  of  works  of  art  ? — ^Yes. 

2053.  T^oes  not  that  contribute  to  balance  the  actual  cost  paid  by  the  public 
in  this  coimtry  for  foreign  works  ? — One  would  suppose  it  would  do  so ;  but 
even  with  that  duty,  we  find  they  do  import  works  of  art,  and  sell  them  cheaper 
than  British  works. 

2054.  You  think,  in  that  branch  of  art,  the  Art  Union  institution  would  be 
of  considerable  advantage  by  adopting  the  course  which  is  pointed  out  in  their 
prospectus  ? — Certainly. 

2055.  Have  you  any  su^estion  to  offer  to  the  Committee  which  you  think 
it  would  be  advisable  to  adopt  for  the  greater  improvement  of  art  unions  ? — 
1  am  not  prepared  to  offer  any. 

2056.  Mr. 
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2056.  Mr.  Escott]  Have  you  a  large  acquaintance  among  artists  in  London  ?  E/fF.lVyon,  Esq. 
—Yes.                                                              ^  

2057.  Are  you  aware  what  is  the  general  opinion  among  artists  of  the  merits  3  July  4844. 
of  art  unions  ? — ^The  larger  number  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  art  unions ;  very 

much  so,  indeed. 

2058.  Do  you  know  any  eminent  artists  who  are  opposed  to  the  Art  Union 
of  London  ? — I  did  know  one  or  two,  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  before  the 
art  unions  obtained  the  station  they  have,  and  before  they  had  done  the  good 
they  have  now.  Whether  their  opinions  are  now  changed,  I  cannot  say.  All 
I  conv^-se  with,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  engravers  from  whom  I  have 
heard  objections,  are  favourable  to  them. 


Veneris,  5*  die  Juliiy  1 844. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT. 

Mr.  Ridley  Colborae. 
Mr.  Escott. 
Mr.  Ewart. 


Mr.  M'Geachy. 
Mr.T.Wyse. 
Mr.  B.  Wall. 


THOMAS  WYSE,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

William  Etty^  Esq.  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

2059.  YOU  are  acquainted  with  the  Art  Union  of  London  ? — Yes.  ^^.„.     -^   ^ 

2060.  With  any  omer  art  union  in  England  besides  ? — I  have  merely  heard      |  *^^     ^^    ** 
cursorily  of  them.  5  July  1844. 

2061.  You  are  personally  acquainted  with  the  members  of  the  committee  of 
the  Art  Union  of  London  ? — Some  of  them,  I  think. 

2062.  Have  you  given  attention  for  ai^  considerable  period  to  the  cha- 
racter and  operations  of  the  London  Art  Union? — Only  a  general  attention, 
not  a  particular  attention. 

2063.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  its  constitution  ? — Yes, 
generally. 

2064.  And  with  the  objects  which  it  purposes  to  have  in  view  ? — Yes. 

2065.  And  you  have  observed  the  effect  which  it  has  had  upon  art  ? — Yes. 

2066.  Are  you  aware  that  the  ol^ect  of  the  institution,  as  put  forward  in  its 
prospectus,  is  the  encouragement  of  high  art,  especially,  not  neglecting  the  other 
lower  departments  in  the  different  branches  of  painting  and  sculpture? — Yes; 
of  art  generally. 

2067.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  an  encouragement,  on  an  extensive  scale, 
should  be  given  to  high  art  ? — ^Yes,  certainly. 

2068.  What  would  you  say  was  the  proper  definition  of  high  art  ? — History 
and  poetical  subjects,  and  such  a  class  of  landscapes  as  Poussin  and  others  have 
painted,  especially. 

2069.  Do  you  think  a  proper  encouragement  has  been  given  to  high  art  in 
England  ? — Certainly  not. 

2070.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  want  of  encouragement  ? — I  attribute  it 
merely  to  the  absence  of  encouragement  from  the  Church  mainlv. 

2071.  That  would  extend  to  one  of  the  highest  branches? — 'the  highest. 

2072.  The  religious  r — Yes. 

2073.  Is  that  want  of  encouragement  universal  in  England  on  the  part  of  the 
religious  denominations  of  which  the  community  is  composed  ? — I  think  so. 

2074.  It  has  arisen  in  some  d^ee,  I  believe,  from  the  nature  of  religious 
opinion  ? — I  think  so. 

2075.  Do  you  not  make  some  exception  in  favour  of  the  Roman-catholic 
portion, of  the  community? — Yes ;  I  do  except  them  at  all  times. 

2076.  Their  numbers  and  means  however  have  not  given  them,  perhaps,  the 
opportunity  of  encouraging  that  branch  of  art  as  much  as  might  be  desirable  ? 
— That  is  my  belief. 

2077.  If  found  congenial  to  their  religious  opinions,  do  you  think  that 
much  encoilragement  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  Church  of 
England  and  other  religious  denominations  ? — ^They  have  hitherto,  as  far  as  I 
have  learnt,  not  only  not  encouraged  it,  but  very  seriously  discouraged  it;  for 
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WiiUamHty^Evi.  I  have  heard  instances,  one  in  particular,  in  which  a  Yerj  fine  picture  had  been 
■    ^"  rejected  by  two  or  three  different  churches,  which  was  offered  as  a  gift. 

5  July  1844.  207&  Have  not  several  artists  in  England  offered,  at  various  times,  at  their 

own  expeofie,  to  paint  portions  of  churches? — ^Yes,  certainly;  St.  Paul's  tixt 
instance. 

2079.  ^^^  ^  ^^^  proposition  been  received? — It  was  at  once  rejected. 
3080.  Were  the  grounds  stated  at  the  time? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of;  but  it 
was  decidedly  rejected^ 

208 1.  Mr.  B.  Wall.l  How  hmg  is  that  ago? — In  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  time. 

2082.  Ckairman.]  Has  encoun^ement  been  given  to  the  painting  of  glass? 
— Occasionally. 

2083.  Not  confined  to  mere  heraldic  decoration  ? — No. 

2084.  Embracing  occasionally  religious  subjects  to  some  extent? — ^Yes,  &e^ 
quently ;  that  has  been  the  case  even  in  Protestant  churches. 

2085.  Mr.  B.  fValL]  St.  Martin's,  for  instance  ? — Yes. 

2086.  Chairman.}  Does  it  strike  you  as  inconsistent  that  they  should  allow 
the  introduction  of  subjects  of  that  description  in  glass  paintings  for  windows, 
and  at  the  same  tijne  should  exclude  them  from  the  walls  ? — Quite  inconsistent 
that  they  should  introduce  at  once  painting  in  the  window  and  use  sculpture  on 
the  monuments  and  on  the  King's  Arms,  and  still  exclude  fine  art. 

2087.  Do  you  perceive  any  relaxation  of  that  severity  ? — There  is  a  little, 
if  anything. 

2088.  Has  it  shown  itself  in  a  manner  favourable  to  the  art  ? — Rather. 

2089.  There  is  another  branch  of  high  art,  historic,  whidi  would  not  be  much 
affected  by  the  circumstances  to  which  you  have  just  referred? — Profane  hisUury. 

2090.  Has  much  encouragement  been  given  to  that  branch  of  art  ? — More  of 
late  years,  considerably,  than  there  was  formerly. 

2091.  To  what  do  you  ascribe  that  improvement? — ^To  general  appreciation 
of  art  in  the  public,  and  intercourse  with  the  Continent. 

2092.  Arising  from  the  habit,  generally  prevalent,  of  travelling  among  the 
higher  classes  ? — ^Yes. 

2093.  Do  you  extend  it  to  mytholc^ical  and  poetical  subjects  ? — ^Yes. 

2094.  The  general  tendency  however  of  the  English  taste  still  continue  to 
be,  as  far  as  the  Committee  is  informed,  to  landscape  and  subjects  of  still  and 
familiar  life  ? — Yes,  and  to  portraits. 

2095.  Mr.  JB.  fValL]  In  rrotestant  countries  abroad,  from  your  experience, 
is  there  the  same  objecticm  to  exclude  pictures  and  sculptures  from  churches 
that  there  is  in  this  country  ? — I  have  not  had  much  intercourse  with  the  Pro* 
testant  part  of  Europe  in  that  respect^  but  mostly  in  the  Catholic  part ;  but  I 
think  there  is  a  greater  disposition  for  pictures,  from  what  little  I  have  seen  of 
them. 

2096.  Are  you  aware,  where  the  Lutheran  confession  prevails,  that  paintings 
are  still  to  be  found,  both  ancient  and  modem,  in  the  churches  belonging  to  that 
profession  ? — Yes,  I  have  so  understood. 

2097.  And  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  Calvinistic  denominations  exclude  them? 
—Yes. 

2098.  Do  you  think  the  same  objections  which  formerly  existed  at  the  period 
of  the  Reformation  to  the  introduction  of  paintings,  subsist  in  the  same  force  at 
present  ? — No ;  I  think  they  would  be  more  likely  to  be  removed  at  present,  in 
a  degree ;  still  there  are  many  very  firm  upon  the  point. 

2099.  Do  you  conceive,  that  notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  paintings 
that  have  been  executed  in  the  illustration  of  religion,  that  it  still  offers  a  very 
extensive  field  for  invention,  and  for  high  artistic  power  ? — ^Yes,  there  is  still  aa 
extensive  field,  but  much  more  circumscribed  than  formerly,  from  its  having 
been  so  well  done. 

2100.  But  still  sufiiciently  lar^e  to  inspire  and  to  encourage  the  artist  ? — ^Yes. 

2101 .  Are  there  not  many  subjects,  particularly  in  the  Old  Testament,  which 
have  been  but  sparingly  touched  upon  by  the  Catholic  artist? — ^There  are» 
certainly. 

2102.  Mr.  Ewart]  Have  not  the  pictures  for  churches,  of  course  of  sacred 
suUects,  been  more  extensively  ordered  of  late  years  than  they  forma'ly  were  ? 
— Rather  more. 

2103.  Are  you  aware,  for  instance,  of  a  very  fine  work  of  Hilton,  ordered  by 
the  Corporation  of  Liverpool,  for  the  parish  church  there? — For  a  window. 

2104.  A!re 
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2104.  Are  you  aware  that  Hogarth  was  employed  to  paint  three  very  large  irt7&wijE%, Es*. 
paintings,  and  which  surround  the  altar  of  St.  Mary  Reddiffe,  at  Bristol  ? — I  am  ' 
not.     I  do  not  deny  isolated  instances,  but  I  am  only  speaking  generally.    The  5  July  1844. 
artist  you  just  mentioned  painted  a  fine  picture,  which  was  offered  to  St.  James's 

Church,  and  the  rector  wcnild  not  have  it  on  any  terms ;  he  said  he  would  not 
have  the  church  made  an  exhibition-room  of.  There  is  one  instance  in  St. 
Stephen  Walbrook.  I  merely  am  urging  this  as  my  opinion  that  one  cause  of 
the  decline  of  the  art  is,  that  it  was  not  so  generally  called  for  as  in  Catholic 
countries ;  that  they  will  sometimes  receive  pictures  as  a  gift,  but  they  will  not 
come  forward  and  give  artists  directions  to  paint  them. 

2105.  Mr.  Escott.]  You  know  the  altar-piece,  painted  by  Mr.  West,  which 
is  in  the  cathedral  at  Winchester  ? — ^Yes. 

2106.  Was  that  painted  to  order  for  the  cathedral? — I  am  not  aware. 

2107.  Do  vou  think  of  late  years  there  have  been  many  pictures  painted  in 
this  country  fit  for  a  position  in  churches  ? — Perhaps  not  many,  because  they 
have  not  been  called  for. 

2108.  Do  you  think  there  would  not  have  been  more  called  for  for  that  pur- 
pose if  fine  large  works  had  been  exhibited  in  London,  and  if  artists  had  thereby 
shown  their  power  to  paint  pictures  ? — I  think  artists  have  shown  their  power ; 
Mr.  Hilton,  for  instance. 

2109.  Mr.  UPGeachy.]  You  would  rather  say  a  want  of  encours^ement  has 
led  to  the  not  painting  of  those  pictures  ? — ^Yes. 

2110.  Mr.  JEscott.]  Do  you  not  think  some  of  the  pictures  which  have  been 
placed  in  churches,  some  of  Mr.  West's  for  instance,  are  not  of  sufficient  merit  to 
encourage  persons  who  have  the  care  of  ecclesiastical  buildings  to  adorn  them  in 
that  manner? — Some  of  his  pictures  are  of  considerable  merit. 

2111.  Chairman.]  Does  the  same  objection  exist  generally  to  the  introduction 
of  sculpture  as  to  painting  into  churches  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  it  does,  except  as  monu- 
ments, where  they  are  paid  to  introduce  them. 

2112.  You  are  aware  that  some  of  the  finest  works  of  Thorwaldsen,  the  Christ, 
the  Prophets,  the  Evangelists,  and  the  other  Apostles,  were  executed  for,  and  I 
believe  are  to  this  moment  in  the  cathedral  of  Copenhagen  ?— I  was  aware  of  his 
having  done  those  things,  but  I  was  not  aware  of  their  exact  destination. 

2113.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  introduction  of  sculpture  more  than  of 
painting  into  churches  ? — Uertainly  not. 

2114.  Do  you  think  such  admission  would  offer  as  large  a  field  for  art  as 
painting  ? — i  es,  I  think  so. 

2115.  Mr.  Ewart]  As  the  taste  of  the  people  proceeds  to  develop  itself  in 
art,  might  it  not  be  desirable  to  make  that  increase  of  taste  an  instrument  for 
increasing  their  devotional  feeling  ? — I  think  so. 

2 1 1 6.  In  fact,  to  form  a  new  inlet  for  devotion  ? — I  do  humbly  conceive  that  art 
can  never  reach  its  highest  moral  elevation  unless  it  is  connected  with  religion. 

2117.  Chairman.]  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Pugin  ? — Yes. 

2118.  And  with  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  of  late  years  by  the  Catholic 
community  to  combine  with  architecture  painting  and  sculpture  ? — Yes,  I  am 
quite  aware  of  that. 

2119.  Do  you  anticipate  from  those  efforts  a  considerable  demand  and  en* 
couragement  of  religious  art? — Yes,  I  do;  I  hail  it  with  pleasure. 

2120.  Do  you  ^mceive  the  history  of  our  own  country  offers  an  extensive 
field  for  art?— Yes,  certainly. 

2121.  Has  it  been  much  illustrated  by  the  artist  in  this  country  ? — ^Not  much. 

2122.  To  what  do  you  principally  ascribe  the  want  of  encouragement  of 
historical  art,  particularly  as  connected  with  the  history  of  these  countries  ?-^ 
I  attribute  it  in  a  great  measure  to  the  ignorance  in  the  mass  of  the  people  of 
the  powers  and  claims  of  art,  and  never  having  come  into  daily  intercourse  with 
it  as  they  do  on  the  Continent,  and  that  the  decline  of  religious  art  has  occa- 
sioned the  decline  of  the  historical  art  in  the  other  departments. 

2123.  Do  you  extend  that  observation  to  the  higher  as  well  as  to  the  other 
classes  of  society  ? — Partly  to  the  higher  class  of  society. 

2124.  Is  it  not  in  some  degree  to  be  attributed  to  the  confined  character  of 
our  domestic  habitations  and  public  buildings  ? — Perfai^s  in  a  degree. 

2125.  But  we  have  a  tolerable  number  at  present  of  pubUc  buildings  of  size 
sufficient  to  admit  subjects  of  an  historical  nature  on  a  considerable  scale  ?-*-* 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  vacant  wall  in  the  public  buildings. 
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Wikmm  Eny^  Esq,      21 26.  For  instance,  in  our  tribunals  of  public  justice  ?— Yes, 

•  2127.  In  our  literary  and  scientific  institutions  ? — Yes. 

1  July  1844,  21 28.  In  our  town  halls  ?— Yes. 

2129.  In  our  clubs,  our  hospitals;  might  they  not  all  admit  a  considerable 
number  of  works? — ^There  are  a  considerable  number  of  spaces  for  works  of  art, 
arenas  for  the  exhibition  of  them. 

2130.  Mr.  Ewart.']  And  even  in  our  domestic  habitations? — ^Yes. 

2131.  Cfiairman.']  You  do  not  then  anticipate  until  the  love  of  art  be  more 
diflfused  among  the  public,  a  very  great  encouragement  to  historic  art? — No. 

2132.  Have  any  efforts  been  made  of  late  years  tending  to  show  that  there  is 
an  awakened  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  encouraging  that  branch  of  art  ? — ^Yes,  of 
awakening  the  attention  which  Government  has  paid  to  it ;  it  seems  to  have 
shown  the  public  what  they  did  not  at  first  seem  to  think,  that  art  is  of  con- 
siderable value,  and  there  does  seem  awakening  a  considerable  esteem  for  art, 
which  I  hail  with  pleasure. 

2133.  You  are  aware  of  the  labours  of  the  Royal  Commission  for  the  decoration 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  ?— Yes. 

2134.  Do  you  anticipate  from  their  proceedings  much  encouragement  to  art? 
— Yes,  I  anticipate  a  good  deal ;  but  still  I  stick  to  my  original  position,  that 
unless  the  Church  bring  it  within  their  pale,  the  efforts  will  only  be  half  accom* 
plished. 

21 35.  Have  you  reason  to  think  that  the  Art  Union  of  London  has  in  any  way 
tended  to  awaken  tliat  feeling  for  high  art  to  which  you  have  just  referred  ? — 
Perhaps  in  a  degree  it  has,  and  I  think  it  has  done  temporarv  and  partial  good. 
I  do  not  profess  on  these  matters  to  be  an  authority,  but  I  think  that  its  operation, 
on  the  whole,  would  be  against  the  ultimate  interests  of  art ;  that  is  my  feeling. 

2136.  What  is  the  amount  of  good  which  you  think  it  has  effected  ? — ^Well, 
it  has  been  the  means  of  several  very  clever  pictures  being  purchased  by  distin- 
guished artists,  and  it  has  also  been  the  means  of  a  great  many  mediocre  and 
inferior  productions  being  sold  at  the  same  time. 

2137.  To  what  circumstances  in  the  constitution,  or  the  operations  of  the  in- 
stitution, do  you  respectively  attribute  the  purchase  of  good  and  mediocre  works? 
— In  the  first  instance,  the  considerable  sums  that  the  first  prizes  have  given  have 
enabled  the  possessor  of  those  prizes  to  buy  works  of  good  character,  aided  by 
their  own  good  taste,  and  the  advice  of  the  artist.  With  regard  to  the  mediocre 
and  inferior,  it  is  also  influenced  by  the  amount,  and  in  some  degree  by  the  taste, 
either  good  or  bad,  of  the  possessor  of  the  prizes. 

2138.  The  Art  Union  of  London  allows  the  prize-holder  to  select  for  himself? 
—Yes 

2139.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  t^  ^^  apprehended,  that  as  those  prizes  frequently  fieill  to  per- 
sons comparatively  unacquainted  with  art,  they  may  make  choices  unwarranted 
by  the  character  of  the  works  ? — Yes. 

2140.  Has  that  been  within  your  observation  frequently  the  case? — ^Yes;  but 
they  have  not  unfrequently  when  the  prizes  got  into  the  hands  of  people  who  are 
rather  needy  :  the  operation  has  been  that  these  works  of  middling,  and  I  may  say 
of  a  superior  class,  have  immediately  been  put  into  the  market  and  sold  at  a  very 
deteriorated  price,  and  sometimes  put  into  raflies,  and  raffles  set  on  foot  at  public- 
houses  for  the  disposal  of  these  things,  as  the  possessor  wants  to  turn  them  into 
cash ;  he  is  not  desirous  to  keep  the  picture,  but  is  desirous  to  get  what  the  picture 
will  produce,  therefore  bringing  the  artist  into  some  degree  of  disrepute.  I 
have  heard  of  an  instance  where  a  picture  of  some  merit  was  bought,  and  very 
soon  after  exposed  at  a  broker's  shop  in  Lambeth  Cut,  with  a  ticket  on  it  for  a 
venr  low  price  indeed ;  and  I  have  understood  that  they  are  frequentiy  bought  at 
raffles  at  public-houses,  and  sold  for  a  considerable  sum  less  than  their  original 
price. 

2141 .  Does  that  arise  from  the  painting  having  been  originally  sold  at  too  high 
a  price,  or  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  purchased  by  an  individual 
who  attached  no  value  to  art,  and  who  probably  was  in  circumstances  not  to 
warrant  his  purchasing  a  work  of  art  ? — Frequentlv  the  latter,  sometimes  the 
former,  if  the  prizes  are  frequent.  Tickets  are  often  taken  by  persons  of  the 
Art  Union,  who  are  desirous  not  merely  to  possess  a  picture,  but  to  sell  it  imme- 
diately they  get  it,  even  at  a  much  lower  price,  so  long  as  they  turn  it  into 
money. 

2142.  Mr. 
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2142.  Mr.  Escott]  With  those  persons  it  is  fkirly  a  gambling  transaction?    ff^ilHam  a<y,E8q. 
—Yes.  

2143.  Chairman.]  Under  the  name  of  encouraging  art  ? — Yes.  5  J«^y  ^^44* 

2144.  Would  this  in  any  way  be  corrected,  do  you  think,  by  the  committee 
being  empowered  to  choose  for  the  prizeholder  ? — Ferhaps  it  might ;  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  it  would  entirely  prevent  it ;  I  should  think  not. 

2145.  It  might  prevent  the  selection  of  inferior  paintings,  but  it  could  not 
prevent  the  after  sale  of  those  paintings,  in  case  the  prizeholder  were  in  the  po- 
sition, and  had  the  education  and  views  you  have  described  ? — No,  it  would  not. 

2146.  There  is  a  greater  danger,  however,  of  injudicious  choice  if  left  to  the 
individual  than  if  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  selection  ? — I  should 
think  there  is. 

2147.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  easy  to  select  a  number  of  gentlemen  who 
might  be  competent  and  willing  to  undertake  the  duty  of  selecting  for  the  prize- 
holders  of  art  unions? — I  should  think  it  would  be  easy. 

2148.  How  would  you  compose  such  a  committee,  in  case  its  establishment 
were  advisable  ? — From  gentlemen  of  known  taste,  and  mixed  with  artiste. 

2149.  Should  you  prefer  unprofessional  gentlemen  to  artists? — I  should 
tl^ink  it  ought  to  be  mixed  probably. 

2150.  In  what  proportion  ? — Pretty  equally. 

2151.  Mr.  JB,  TTaw.]  Do  not  you  thmk  there  would  be  a  great  objection 
amongst  artists  of  high  reputation  to  mix  themselves  up  with  the  selection  of 
pictures  ? — Certainly. 

2152.  So  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  form  a  committee  so  as  to 
secure  a  protection  to  high  art,  and  give  satisfaction  to  the  public  at  the  same 
time  ? — I  fear  so. 

2153.  Chairman,]  Do  you  recommend  that  such  a  committee  should  be 
chosen  annually,  or  that  the  existing  committee  should  be  permitted  to  fill  up 
the  vacancies  in  their  body  as  they  occurred  ? — I  should  think  electing  them 
annually  would  be  better. 

2154.  Would  you  apprehend,  from  a  committee  so  formed  of  gentlemen 
tolerably  acquainted  with  art  (though  they  could  not  have  the  advantage  of  the 
co-operation  of  artists  of  eminence),  and  chosen  in  a  public  meeting  by  the  sub- 
scribers at  large,  any  want  of  feimess  in  the  selection  of  paintings  for  their  prize- 
holders  ? — No,  I  should  not  apprehend  there  would. 

2155.  You  think  they  would  make  as  good  a  selection  as  could  reasonably  be 
expected,  and  a  better  than  has  generally  been  made  by  individual  prize- 
holders  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  very  possible. 

2156.  It  has  been  stated  to  the  Committee  that  the  individual  prizeholder 
frequently  avails  himself  of  the  advice  of  an  artist  of  eminence  when  he  is  about 
to  choose  a  painting  ? — I  believe  that  is  sometimes  the  case. 

2157.  Would  not  that,  in  a  great  degree,  guard  against  the  chances  of  select- 
ing mediocre  productions  ? — Yes,  in  a  degree. 

2158.  But  not  extensively,  or  efficiently  enough  to  protect  against  the  occa- 
sional purchase  of  mediocre  works  ? — I  think  not. 

2159.  You  think  the  production  of  such  works  would  be  a  positive  injury  and 
evil  instead  of  a  benefit  to  art  ? — Yes. 

2160.  Mr.  Escott]  Do  not  you  think  that  the  purchase  of  such  works  is 
necessarily  encouraged  by  the  amount  of  the  prizes  ? — Yes ;  I  think  a  great 
error  is  committed  by  the  Art  Union,  in  the  great  number  of  small  amounts. 

2161.  And  that  the  pictures  purchased  for  those  small  prizes  must  necessarily 
be  of  an  inferior  and  second-rate  character  ? — Of  course. 

2162.  Mr.  J2.  Colbome.]  Is  there  any  remedy  you  could  suggest  for  that,  by 
giving  good  engravings,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  for  small  prizes,  models  or  casts? 
— No;  I  think  the  prizes  generally  should  be  of  a  larger  amount. 

2163.  Mr.  Ewart]  Are  you  aware  that  the  London  Art  Union  has  en- 
deavoured to  raise  the  amount  of  the  prizes,  and  that  they  are  inclined  to  do  so  ? 
— I  was  not  aware. 

2164.  Do  you  not  think  it  might  be  judicious  in  the  Art  Union,  as  was 
suggested  by  the  Honourable  Member,  instead  of  wasting  its  money  on  small 
pictures,  to  give  a  larger  sum  for  the  very  best  engravings  from  some  of  the 
very  best  works  of  the  old  masters  ? — Yes. 

2165.  Would  not  that  at  all  events  encourage  purity  of  design,  and  a  better 
taste  among  them  than  encouraging  small  works  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would. 
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WiiUathEi^,  Esq.      21 66*  Mt-  M'Oeocky.']  Upon  principle  you  think  it  better  to  give  a  fewla^e 
■"    ^  ■'— -"       prizes,  and  not  to  give  such  a  number  of  small  ones  ? — ^Yes. 
5  July  1844.  2167.  Mr,  JR.  Odhorm.']  Do  you  think  that  would  be  very  popular  with  the 

subscribers  r — Perhaps  it  would. 

2168.  Mr.  E9catU\  If  you  give  engravings  of  old  masters,  instead  of  second- 
rate  pictures,  would  ytm  not  be  domg  away  with  that  which  just  now  makes  tiie 
Art  Union  popular  among  inferior  artists  ? — Yes. 

2169.  Is  it  not  your  opinion,  that  if  the  Art  Unioa  is  popular  amongst  the 
generality  (^  artists,  it  is  because  it  affords  them  the  means  of  selling  their 
works?— To  be  sure. 

2 1 70.  Do  you  think  it  is  of  advantage  to  encourage  the  inferior  class  of  artists 
by  any  stimulus  of  that  kind  ? — I  think  our  object  in  this  country  is  to  en- 
courage the  highest  class  of  art ;  I  think  t^  other  will  be  to  a  degree  encouraged 
if  the  other  is.  I  think  that  is  not  the  place  to  apply  the  remedy  to,  because  we 
want  to  elevate  the  art  and  draw  the  other  up  to  them. 

21 70*.  Mr.  M'Geachy.']  Do  you  think  that  best  promoted  by  the  production 
of  a  few  works  of  great  excellence  ? — ^Yes, 

2171.  Mr.  £t£^.]  Yon  would  not  restrict  those  works  to  any  particular  branch 
of  painting ;  you  would  include  in  your  definition,  for  instance,  landscape  and 
the  other  branches  of  art  ? — Yes. 

2172.  Chairmcm.']  What  you  would  aim  at  would  be  the  encouragement  and 
recompense  of  excdlenoe  in  eaidi  department  ?— Surely. . 

2173.  And  in  all? — Yes. 

2i7i).  Mr.  B.  Wall,]  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  think  low  art  does 
receive  great  encouragement  at  present  ? — It  does, 

2175.  But  what  wants  encouragement  is  high  art  ? — Undoubtedly. 

2176.  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  high  art  is  encouraged  by  the  offering  prizes 
for  compositions  in  outline  ? — ^Yes^  I  think  it  does  good. 

2177.  And  from  the  distribution  of  those  compositions  afterwards  raiongst 
the  public  ? — I  think  that  is  good. 

2178.  Do  you  think  that  such  a  proper  application  of  the  funds  of  a  public 
body? — I  think  it  is,  and  I  think  the  success  seems  to  warrant  it. 

2179.  ^^*  £v)art]  Are  you  awan  that  the  Art  Union  has  adopted  that  mode 
of  elevating  the  public  taste  ? — I  am  aware  of  it. 

21 80.  And  that  it  has  been  so  far  successful  ? — It  has  been  so  far  succes^l. 

2181.  Do  you  thmk  it  would  be  a  useful  application  of  the  fimds  of  the  Art 
Union  to  offer  prizes  of  a  large  amount  for  dtfa«r  the  best  productions  in  the  dif* 
ferent  branches  of  art,  or  for  the  best  paintuigs,  which  might  be  exhibited  in  the 
annual  exhibition  ? — Yes,  possibly ;  l  am  not  quite  clear  about  it. 

2182.  Which  do  you  think  would  be  the  best  of  dic^e  two  modes  of  promoting 
the  arts  ? — It  is  difficult  to  say ;  by  giving  a  specific  subject  it  will  be  more  feir, 
because  the  subject  is  similar ;  the  other  leaves  it  quite  ad  liiitunL  I  am  not 
quite  clear  in  saying  which  would  be  the  best,  I  must  confess. 

2183.  CHunrman.]  Has  not  Sir  Archer  Sbee  recommended  the  raising  or  the 
applying  funds  to  premiums  every  Atee  years  for  the  best  production  in  the 
different  branches  of  art  }^He  has  <lone  so. 

2184.  What  is  your  opinion  of  that  suggestion?-^  think  it  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  good. 

21 85.  Do  yom  think  it  would  be  productive  of  -any  considerable  good  in  the 
encourageoQdent  of  art  ?— Well,  not  periiaps  very.  I  consider  all  this  as  tem- 
porary excitement,  as  a  little  dram-drinking ;  not  like  that  natural  nourishment 
which  the  Church  and  the  Government  can  alone  give  to  it.  In  all  countries 
where  art  has  risen  to  its  highest  elevation  it  has  been  connected  with  the  religion 
or  the  government,  or  both.    It  was  the  case  in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy. 

2186.  Do  not  you  think,  to  use  your  own  method  of  expression,  that  the 
healthy  mode  of  encouraging  it,  is  to  extend,  as  much  as  possible,  the  arts 
amongst  the  people  themselves  ? — Certainly ;  by  enoouTC^ement,  as  I  have  said, 
coming  from  the  highest  sources,  all  the  minor  streams  nourish,  as  a  matter  of 
course;  they  are  the  canals  whrch  go  from  the  Nile. 

2187.  Mr.  Escott.]  You  think  it  is  the  business  of  the  Church  and  die  Govern- 
ment to  lead  the  people? — I  think  so. 

2188.  Chairman.^  In  this  country,  where  so  much  is  done  by  private  exertion 
and  by  the  co-operation  of  public  bodies,  more  is  to  be  expected  from  such  private 
efforts  and  combination  than  there  could  be  in  other  countries  ? — Probably. 

2189.  And 
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2189.  And  no  eflFort  of  that  kind  should  be  disdained  either  by  the  Govern-  wuHam  Eu^.Enq. 
meat  or  by  the  Church  ? — No  legitimate  method.  1. 

2190.  Do  you  include  among  legitimate  methods  the  system  of  art  unions  ^      5  July  1844. 
— I  am  afraid  I  do  not. 

2191.  Mr,  EtMrt.J  Have  the  kindness  to  state  on  what  ground  you  would 
exdude  them  ? — ^As  1  said  before,  I  do  not  profess  myself  to  be  an  authority 
upon  this  matter;  but  my  feeling  is  against  tn^n  for  this  reason>  that  they  are  a 
sort  of  game  of  chance,  like  lotteries  and  other  things  of  that  sort ;  and  I  cson* 
sider  them,  as  I  do  all  games  of  chance,  and  all  lotteries,  as  an  unnatural  excite^ 
ment,  as  a  fascinating  and  absorbing  power  over  the  human  mind,  which  leads 
it  from  the  sober  fulfilment  of  its  duties. 

2192.  Do  not  you  think  that  one  great  characteristic  of  the  present  time  is 
the  attempt  to  do  that  by  a  combination,  or  by  associations,  which  people  cannot 
do  individually ;  and  that  the  system  of  art  unions  which  has  sprung  up  is 
only  the  application  of  that  general  principle  to  art,  which  prevails  in  a  great 
number  of  other  undertakings  in  this  country  ? — Yes. 

2193.  Mr.  M'Geachy.]  You  think  that  is  a  bad  principle  ? — I  do. 

2194.  Mr.  Ewart"]  Why  do  you  think  it  a  bad  principle  ?^-<^  the  same 
principle  as  the  other,  that  it  is  an  unnatural  excitement. 

2195.  Do  you  think  that  associations  generally  undertaken,  whether  commer* 
cial  or  scientific,  or  merely  social,  like  clubs,  are  an  unnatural  excitement ;  or 
are  they  merely  the  developm^t  of  individual  enterprise,  unfolding  itself  in  a 
new  direction,  and  with  a  greater  power  ? — I  call  unnatural  excitement,  ail  that 
which  relates  to  lotteries  and  games  of  chance. 

2196.  Mr.  M^Geachy.']  Do  not  you  think  that  such  a  combination  as  has  been 
referred  to  rather  tends  to  prevent  the  developement  of  individual  energy  and 
talent? — ^Yes,  I  think  it  may  have  that  effect  in  a  degree. 

2197*  Mr.  B.  Wall.^  Holding  those  opinions,  which  I  understand  you  to  do^ 
with  respect  to  high  art,  still  should  you  not  have  a  great  misgiving  in  recom* 
mending  a  machinery,  which  is  capable  of  bringing  to  the  amount  of  20,000  /.  a 
year  in  furtherance  of  art  in  general,  whether  high  or  low,  should  be  interfered 
with  by  the  legislature,  as  to  prevent  its  existence  ? — It  certainly  is  rather  stag* 
gering,  when  we  consider  the  immense  sum  that  is  brought  together  for  the 
purpose  of  the  encouragement  of  art,  and  I  am  very  desirous  to  see  art  encouraged 
by  every  legitimate  means ;  the  question  is,  whether  this  is  one  of  those. 

2198.  Mr.  JEscott]  Is  not  the  difficulty  to  decide  whether  it  does  more  good 
or  more  evil  ? — Yes. 

2199.  Mr.  B.  JValW]  What  I  understand  your  opinion  to  go  to  is  this,  that 
if  you  could  have  the  20,000/.  a  year,  to  apply  it  in  another  direction  to  the 
increase  of  high  art,  vou  would  say  at  once  you  would  prefer  it,  and  see  a  better 
mode  of  using  it  ? — ^i  es. 

2200.  But  I  do  not  understand  jou  to  give  positively  your  opinion  that  art 
unions  are  disadvantageous  to  art  itself  ?— 5  feel  that  they  will  be  ultimately;  I 
cannot  help  feeling  it. 

2201 .  Mr.  JEwart.]  Has  not  this  application  of  the  principles  of  an  association 
to  the  promotion  of  the  arts  been  adopted  in  other  countries  celebrated  for  their 
encouragement  of  the  arts,  Germany,  and  other  countries,  as  well  as  this  ?-— It 
has  been  in  Germany,  and  I  believe  with  effect.  It  was  adopted  in  France  1 
understand,  but  abandoned.  I  conceive  that  in  France  they  understand  very 
much  better  than  most  countries  the  interests  and  mode  of  encouraging  art,  and 
I  understand  it  has  been  abandoned  for  a  better  system^ 

2202.  Mr.  M^Geachy.]  You  speak  of  a  very  recent  period ;  it  probably  has 
been  adopted  within  a  short  period  ?— Yes, 

2203.  Mr.  EwartJ]  And  have  not  the  arts  most  successfully  been  cultivated 
in  Germany  ? — I  believe  so. 

2204.  Have  not  Germans  extended  those  art  unions  among  them  r — I  believe 
they  have. 

2205.  Chairman?^  Notwithstanding  the  great  patronage  extended  to  art  on 
the  part  both  of  the  church  and  state? — Yes. 

2206.  Mr.  Escott.l  Do  you  know  how  long  they  have  been  in  existence  any- 
where ? — I  think  they  were  set  on  foot  in  Paris  in  Napoleon's  time. 

2207.  Mr.  Ev)art!\  And  in  Germany  about  10  years  ? — ^Yes. 

2208.  Mr.  M^GeachyJ]  In  Germany,  since  die  great  patronage  of  art  had 
called  finrth  a  general  taste  for  art  ? — i  es. 
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Wiiiiam  Etty,  Esq.       2209.  Mr.  Escottl  Do  not  you  think  they  may  do  harm  by  giving  such  an 

. encouragement  to  art  as  may  dispense  with  that  superior  sort  of  patronage,  which 

5  July  1844.      you  think  the  Church  and  the  Grovemment  ou^l^t  to  give  ? — ^Yes. 

2210.  So  that  if  that  is  the  case,  the  very  eflfect  of  their  now  encouraging  art 
to  a  certain  extent  may  be  prejudicial  to  its  highest  interests  ? — Yes. 

2211.  Mr.  Ewartl  Do  not  you  think,  upon  the  other  hand,  that  if  you 
extend  the  knowledge  and  love  of  art  amongst  the  public  by  associations  such 
as  these,  you  create  (as  it  were)  a  demand  upon  the  Government  to  supply 
the  popular  taste  ? — Possibly. 

2212.  If  there  are  more  persons  induced  to  pursue  and  encourage  art  in 
consequence  of  the  existence  of  art  unions,  is  it  not  probable  that  Government 
would  be  led  to  pay  attention  to  that  which  creates  an  increasing  interest 
among  the  great  mass  of  the  population  ? — ^Yes. 

2213.  Also  the  Church,  feeling  that  art  was  extending  among  the  population, 
would  be  more  inclined  to  promote  the  arts,  as  connected  with  church  archi- 
tecture and  church  decorations  ? — Possibly  they  niiay  be  induced  to  give  way 
at  last ;  they  are  in  some  degree  giving  way. 

2214.  Chairman.']  Have  they  not  shown  an  inclination  to  acquiesce  in  public 
opinion,  by  the  relaxation  in  their  regulations  for  the  admission  of  the  public  to 
the  view  of  public  monuments  and  churches  ? — Yes. 

2215.  Might  not  a  similar  acquiescence  in  public  opinion  be  expected  in 
reference  to  art,  if  such  a  public  opinion  could  be  legitimately  created  and 
expressed  ? — ^Yes. 

2216.  Mr.  B.  PFalL]  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  immense  advantage  to  the 
public  if  those  buildings  were  well  warmed  and  ventilated,  and  thrown  open 
without  any  fee  at  all  times  ? — ^Yes. 

2217.  Mr.  Ezvart.]  You  think  then  that,  if  by  the  adoption  of  such  means 
as  have  been  suggested,  the  popular  taste  in  art  were  greatly  extended,  that 
extended  taste  would  produce  a  call  on  the  Government  and  the  Church 
to  act  up  to  the  increasing  intelligence  of  the  population? — It  might  pro- 
bably. I  hold  the  value  of  these  art  unions,  if  they  have  any  value,  and 
undoubtedly  they  have,  to  be  that  they  should  raise  the  feeling  and  taste  of  the 
public  from  sensual  and  degrading  pursuits  to  more  intellectual  and  elevating 
ones.  Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  this  mode  of  encouraging  art  is  not  exactly 
in  consonance  with  what  I  conceive  is  the  highest  scale  of  morals.  I  conceive 
that  no  lotteries  or  games  of  chance  are  quite  consonant  with  that,  and  there- 
fore I  have  a  great  objection  to  them;  having  witnessed  in  Italy  the  very 
degraded  and  distressing  effects  of  lotteries,  and  those  who  have  be^i  there  must 
have  seen  the  population  steeped  in  poverty ;  they  will  stake  their  last  penny 
for  a  lottery ;  the  last  rags  which  they  can  pawn.  I  have  long  had  a  very  great 
aversion  to  all  sorts  of  gambling,  and  lotteries,  and  games  of  chance.  I  had  it 
from  a  child. 

2218.  Mr.  Ewart.l  Do  you  think  that  the  artimions  of  England  encourage 
a  spirit  of  gambling  ? — I  think  so. 

.  2219.  Have  you  known  any  instance  of  the  kind  yourself? — I  do  not  know 
from  my  own  knowledge,  but  I  have  heard  of  several  pictures  having  been 
got  as  prizes,  as  I  said  before,  which  have  been  raffled  for  at  a  public-house 
immediately  afterwards. 

2220.  Do  you  think  that  the  greater  number  of  persons  are  induced  to  sub* 
scribe,  not  from  the  hope  or  chance  of  getting  a  painting,  but  from  the  certainty 
of  getting  an  engraving  ? — Perhaps  so. 

2221.  Mr.  M^Geachy.l  Still  that  engraving  is  in  no  case  worth  the  amount  of 
the  subscription  by  any  means  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

2222.  Mr.  Ewart.']  Are  not  your  principal  objections  to  art  unions  compre- 
hended in  two,  that  they  encourage  mediocrity  and  promote  a  spirit  of  gam- 
bling ? — Yes. 

2223.  Chairman.^  Do  you  think  that  the  application  of  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  annual  subscriptions  to  prizes  for  the  best  compositions  in  outline,  and 
to  their  subsequent  distribution  amongst  the  subscribers,  productive  of  beneficial 
results  ? — Yes,  to  a  certain  extent. 

2224.  To  that  portion  of  the  plan  you  have  no  objection? — No;  it  is  the 
lottery  part  of  it,  the  game  of  chance  to  which  I  object. 

2225.  Mr.  M^GeachyJ]  As  regards  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  money 

annually 
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annually,  you  would  ccmsider  something  more  than  money  necesfiuy  to  give   William  £^y»  £•(. 
genuine  real  encouragement  r — You  mean  marks  of  distinction.  ■     ■ 

2226.  You  would  not  consider  that  money  alone  can  really  encourage  high  art  ?       &  iuly  1  ^44* 
— I  think  money  is  the  primum  mobile  afber  all.   We  feel,  no  doubt,  honour  at  the 
production  of  a  very  fine  work,  but  I  think  honour  alone  would  not  do ;  there 

will  always  be  a  feeling  in  the  breast  of  an  artist  who  feels  for  the  honour  <^  the 
art,  and  he  is  unworthy  of  that  honoured  name  who  has  no  other  desire  than  to 
get  money. 

2227.  Mr.  B.  fFall.']  When  you  state  you  would  not  object  to  the  distribution 
of  engravings,  of  course  you  mean  engravings  of  a  high  class,  feeling  that 
high  art  ought  to  be  e&oouri^ed  in  engraving,  just  as  it  ought  to  be  encouraged 
in  painting  ? — Surely. 

2228.  Chairman.']  The  distribution  of  inferior  engravings  you  consider 
objectionable,  and  not  tending  to  the  improvement,  but  to  the  injury  and  dete* 
rioration  of  art? — Certainly. 

2229.  Looking  generally  at  the  character  of  engravings  that  have  been  dis- 
tributed by  the  art  unions,  are  you  of  opinion  that  tiiev  are  creditable  to  l^e 
art  of  engraving,  or  the  reverse  ? — Somci  of  them  are  creditable»  certainly. 

2230.  Would  you  apply  that  expression,  "  some  of  diem,"  more  to  the  measso- 
tinto  and  outline,  than  to  the  line  engravings  ? — No ;  Aat  they  have  considerable 
merit  generally. 

2231.  Do  you  prefer  that  tiie  engravings  which  the  society  proposes  to 
distribute  should  be  taken  from  the  works  of  the  ancient  painters,  or  from 
those  produced  by  modem  artists  ?— There  are  so  few  of  modern  artists, 
that  perhaps  it  would  be  the  safest  experiment  to  disseminate  works  of  known 
celebrity  amongst  the  old. 

2232.  Mr.  B.  fValL]  Would  not  that  be  extremely  difiicult,  from  the  high 
price  which  engravings  of  merit  bear  in  the  market  when  taken  by  first-rate 
engravers  from  pictures  of  first-rate  masters  ? — Yes,  it  might. 

2233.  Chairman.]  Have  you  heard  it  suggested  as  an  arrangement  likely 
to  tend  to  the  encouragement  of  art,  the  purchase  periodically  of  a  painting 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  gallery  of  living  national  art.^ — I  should  think 
that  would  be  a  good  thing. 

2234.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  a  beneficial  tendency? — I  think  it 
would. 

2235.  If  the  principle  of  lottery  and  chance  could  be  excluded  from  the 
art  union  system,  would  you  then  consider  it  a  system  productive  of  advan- 
tage to  the  interests  of  high  art  ? — I  think  it  might  then,  and  the  prevention 
of  the  great  dissemination  of  small  prizes. 

2236.  Mr.  JEscott.]  Have  prizeholders  of  tJie  Art  Union  purchased  any 
pictures  of  yours  r — ^They  have  repeatedly  applied  to  me,  but  they  were  always 

^^g^ed* 

2237.  Have  you  happened  to  look  at  the  prices  which  have  been  given  for 
pictures  purchased  by  prizeholders  in  the  Art  Union?  —  I  have  heard  the 
report,  and  I  have  seen  the  last  one  or  two. 

2238.  Has  it  struck  you  that  pictures  have  been  purchased  very  much  beyond 
what  you  would  have  said,  as  a  judge  of  art,  was  their  real  value  ? — Not  gene- 
rally ;  perhaps  I  have  not  examined  them  particularly. 

2239.  ^^  ^^^  y^u  think  that  if  the  effect  of  the  art  unions  was  to  cause  a 
great  many  inferior  pictures  to  be  purchased  very  much  beyond  their  value, 
that  that  would  be  prejudicial  to  art  ? — Undoubtedly. 

2240.  Now  have  you  considered  at  all  what  would  be  the  consequence  to  a 
large  quantity  of  the  artists  now  resident  in  London,  if  the  Art  Union  should  be 
entirely  suppressed  from  this  time  ? — I  think  it  would  have  a  very  bad  influence 
$tt  present,  because  many  have  calculated  upon  it. 

2241.  Do  you  really  think  it  would  cause  considerable  distress? — I  think  if 
it  were  quashed  at  once  this  year,  certainly  it  would  occasion  considerable 
distress,  and  it  would  not  be  wise  and  humane  to  do  it. 

2242.  You  think,  in  point  of  fact,  there  are  many  artists  who  depend  very 
much  for  a  subsistence  upon  the  support  given  them  from  the  art  unions  ? — 
Certainly. 

2243.  Chah'man.]  Do  you  think  that  art  was  in  a  more  wholesome  state^ 
and  with  greater  prospects  of  improvement,  previously  to  the  establishment  of 
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WilHamEityyEsq.  art  Unions? — It  is  difficult  to  say  ;  there  certainly  was  a  very  growing  dispo* 

sition  before  they  were  thought  of,  and  I  have  heard  of  instances,  and  I  think 

5  July  1844.  they  are  not  uncommon,  of  gentlemen  who  would  have  given  small  com- 
missions, saying,  ^^  No,  I  will  not  giVe  a  small  commission ;  I  will  take  four 
or  five  shares  in  the  Art  Union,  and  I  will  take  the  chance  of  a  prize;  I  shall 
get  one  certainly." 

2244.  Are  you  aware  of  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  generality  of  eminent 
artists  of  the  effects  of  art  unions  ? — I  think  there  are  a  great  number  object 
to  it,  but  the  majority  of  artists  perhaps  are  in  favour  of  it. 

2245.  ^o  you  think  that  the  majority  of  those  artists  are  artists  of  ability  ? — 
I  have  not  compared  notes  with  others  sufficiently  to  speak  to  the  subject. 

2246.  Do  you  think  a  considerable  number  of  them  entertain  at  least  as* 
strong  an  objection  to  the  system  as  you  do  yourself? — I  am  not  aware  that 
there  are  a  considerable  number  who  entertain  the  objection  to  it  that  I  da 
myself. 

2247.  Mr.  JEwart]  Although  the  art  unions,  in  your  opinion^  encourage  the 

Eroduction  of  small  pictures,  do  not  they  sometimes  tend  to  induce  the  prize- 
older  to  add  a  large  sum  to  the  prize  he  gains,  and  so  to  encourage  the  pur* 
chase  of  superior  pictures? — I  have  heard  considerable  additions  have  been 
made  by  holders  of  prizes  to  enable  them  to  get  a  better  picture. 

2248.  Should  you  think  it  would  be  an  advisable  arrangement  to  combine 
the  distribution  of  casts  of  distinguished  pieces  of  sculpture,  with  the  distribution 
of  engravings  ? — I  think  so. 

2249.  And  the  distribution  of  bronze  models  ? — I  see  no  objection  to  that. 

2250.  You  are  aware  that  such  suggestions  have  been  made  to  the  Art  Union, 
of  London  ? — Yes. 

Copley  Fielding^  Esq.  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

C.  Fielding,  Esq,        2251.  ARE  you  acquainted  with  the  art  unions  of  England  generally? — Not 
— — •— -^       generally. 

2252.  With  which  in  particular? — All  that  I  know  of  them  is  that  of  tlie 
Art  Union  of  London,  excepting  having  heard  of  the  others. 

2253.  You  are  aware  of  the  nature  of  its  organization  ? — Yes ;  I  think  I  under- 
stand all  the  machinery  of  it. 

2254.  Its  distinctive  characteristic  is,  that  the  subscribers  are  allowed  to 
choose  paintings  for  themselves,  whereas  in  the  Edinburgh  and  in  the  Dubh'n 
Art  Unions  the  choice  is  made  by  a  committee  of  selection  :  have  you  watched 
with  attention  their  operations  ? — The  only  one  I  have  attended  to  is  that  of  the 
Art  Union  of  London. 

2255.  Do  you  happen  to  be  connected  with  the  Art  Union  of  London? — No 
further  than  as  one  01  the  10,000  guinea  subscribers. 

2256.  You  are  not,  then,  of  the  committee? — No;  I  have  nothing  further  ta 
do  with  it. 

2257.  You  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  result  of  it& 
operations  ? — ^The  only  mode  which  I  have  of  judging  of  that  is,  seeing  and 
hearing  generally  what  has  been  the  effect  of  it.  I  have  never  attended  in  any 
way  to  the  working  of  it  beyond  that. 

2258.  How  has  it  affected  the  purchase  of  paintines  ? — ^That  I  can  only  answer, 
perhaps,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  society  of  which  I  am  a  member,  excepting 
hearing  of  the  other  exhibitions. 

2259.  ^^^^  ^^  ^t®  operation  been  felt  by  your  society  ? — I  should  say  it  19 
very  difficult  to  form  a  just  judgment ;  but  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  has  acted 
decidedly  beneficially. 

2260.  In  what  way,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  to  the  Committee? 
—The  society  send  most  of  their  works  before  the  public  for  sale ;  the  sales,  of 
course,  are  continued  through  the  season,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  there 
are  generally  a  great  many  unsold  ;  the  effect  of  the  Art  Union  has  been  very 
much  to  diminish  their  number ;  so  far  it  acts  beneficially. 

2261.  Mr.  B.  Wall."]  When  you  say  at  the  end  of  the  season,  that  is  in  con- 
sequence of  prizeholders  not  being  able  to  choose  until  a  late  period  ? — I  meant 
to  say  the  sales  are  continued  through  the  season ;  and  the  prizeholders  come  iu 
among  the  .rest  of  the  purchasers  to  make  their  selection. 

2262.  Chairman.]  A  larger  amount  of  funds  is  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
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paintings  in  your  society  than  was  the  case  previously  to  the  establishment  of    C.  Fielding,  Esq^ 
the  Art  Union  ? — Yes.  — 

2263.  The  prizes  a/e  not  distributed  till  many  of  the  pictures  are  already       5  J«ly  1844. 
sold  ? — Early  in  the  institution  of  the  Art  Union  it  was  so. 

2264-5.  Mr.  B.  Wall']  How  can  they  be  continued  through  the  season,  if  your 
season  begins  at  the  end  of  April,  and  the  Art  Union  begins  at  the  end  of  June  ? 
— In  previous  years  I  think  that  the  Art  Union  prizes  were  distributed  much 
later  than  they  have  of  late ;  I  cannot  precisely  recollect  the  day,  but  last 
year  I  believe  the  prizes  were  drawn  near  about  the  opening  of  our  exhibition ; 
and  I  know  the  prizeholders  came  into  the  exhibition  immediately  on  its  being 
opened, — I  will  not  say  on  the  private  day,  but  on  the  first  day  it  was  opened  to 
the  public, — and  made  their  selection. 

2266.  Mr.  Ewarf]  In  that  case  they  do  not  take  from  the  inferior  works,  but 
they  choose  the  best  that  are  offered  to  them  ? — From  whatever  is  before  the 
public. 

2267.  You  do  not  mean  to  make  the  general  observation,  that  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  take  off*  inferior  works  of  art,  which  otherwise  would  not  find  a  sale  ? — ^No. 

2268.  That  might  have  been  the  case  originally  ?—* Yes ;  the  best  works  in 
the  exhibition  are  not  all  sold  early  in  the  season,  and  often,  unfortunately,  some 
of  the  best  works  have  been  taken  away  unsold,  and  it  is  in  that  particular 
instance  in  which  the  art  unions  are  so  valuable  to  the  arts  in  purchasing  these 
works. 

2269.  Mr.  B.  IFalL]  It  is  not  the  case  in  your  exhibition,  as  well  as  in  all 
others,  that  there  are  a  great  many  of  the  pictures  exhibited  or  painted  by  order, 
and  consequently  sold  before  they  are  exhibited  to  the  public  ? — Certainly  there 
are  many. 

2270.  Mr.  EwartJ]  Might  not  art  unions  adopt  the  plan,  of  either  giving 
orders  or  choosing  works  from  the  studio  of  the  artist  previous  to  exhibition, 
as  well  as  from  the  exhibitions  ? — ^They  might  adopt  the  plan,  but  it  is  fraught 
with  a  great  many  difficulties. 

2271.  Mr.  M^Geachy.']  Those  difficulties  arise  where  the  power  of  choice 
rests  with  the  general  body  of  the  subscribers ;  would  they  exist  where  the 
choice  rested  with  the  committee  ? — That  would  make  it  much  easier. 

2272.  Mr.  Ewart?i  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  desirable,  for  the  sake  of 
the  artist  as  well  as  the  Art  Union,  that  they  should  hold  the  annual  meeting  in 
ample  time,  so  that  the  prizeholder  might  choose  from  the  studio  of  the 
-artist  as  well  as  from  the  gallery  of  exhibition  ? — There  would  be  a  difficulty  in 
the  prizeholder  going  to  me  various  artists  to  select  their  different  prizes.  Un- 
fortunately, I  believe  there  have  been  instances  where  a  sort  of  collusion  has 
taken  place ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  would  be  very  much  extended  if  there  were 
that  power. 

2273.  You  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  it  would  be  better  that  they  should 
choose  from  the  open  exhibition  ? — I  think  the  present  constitution  of  the  Art 
Union  is  much  better. 

2274.  Chairman.]  At  the  outset,  you  stated  to  the  Committee  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  give  the  prizes  later  than  it  is  at  present? — It  was  customary,  I 
believe,  on  account  ot  the  difficulty  of  making  their  arrangements  earlier. 

2275.  The  tendency  of  that  would  be  to  compel  the  prizeholders  to  a  much 
narrower  selection  than  what  they  now  enjoy  ? — Certainly. 

2276.  Have  you  heard  it  often  stated  that  mediocre  works  of  art  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  prizeholders  instead  of  works  of  superior  merit  ? — ^Very  often  indeed. 

2277.  It  has  been  observed  that  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  considerable 
improvement  in  that  particular  ? — I  have  heard  so,  but  I  cannot  answer  that. 

2278.  Would  not  that  in  some  degree  be  accounted  for  by  the  prizeholder 
having  by  the  present  arrangements  the  chance  of  obtaining  better  works  than 
under  the  former  arrangements  ? — Certainly. 

2279.  Do  you  think  it  also  may  arise  from  an  improved  taste  in  the  public  of 
late  years  ? — I  should  conclude  that,  to  a  degree,  it  must  be  so.  Perhaps  if  I  were 
to  state  my  own  opinion  of  the  art  unions,  it  would  save  much  trouble. 

2280.  I  ou  are  acquainted  generally  with  the  effect  which  it  has  produced  iu 
art ;  what,  for  instance,  have  been  its  effects  on  high  art  ? — I  believe  I  may  say 
it  has  had  no  visible  effects  on  high  art. 

2281.  Would  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  generally  to  the  Committee  what 
is  your  opinion  of  its  effect  both  on  that  and  on  other  branches  of  art? — ^My  own 
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C  FiekUng  Esq.  opinion  is,  that,  generally  speaking,  it  is  beneficial  to  art ;  and  its  action,  I  think^ 
is  in  this  way,  that  a  sum  of  money  is  thus  collected,  which,  perhaps,  no  other  plan 
would  obtain ;  and  when  collected,  it  is  of  course  tibrown  into  the  hands  of  the 
artists  who  send  their  works  to  the  exhibitions,  and  by  that  means  a  great  many 
pictures  are  sold  to  the  benefit  of  those  artists  who  have  their  works  before  the 
public  for  sale,  and  by  that  means,  also,  their  works  are  carried  amongst  those 
who  would  never  have  thought  of  purchasing  works  of  art  under  any  other 
oircumstajices.  The  advantage  of  this  I  look  upon  to  be,  that  it  aw^ens  a 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  art  that  is  lying  dormaat,  and  makes  it  act  for  the  ftiture 
beneficially  upon  the  arts  generally.  It  is  the  means  very  frequently  of  artists 
who  have  produced  interesting  works,  which  would  have  had  the  chance  of 
remaining  unsold,  being  remunerated  for  their  exertions,  and  enabled  to  make 
exertions  in  the  following  year  with  more  effect  and  spirit.  It  repeatedly  hap- 
pens that  very  elaborate  works,  which  have  cost  the  artist  much  time  and 
anxiety  in  producing  them,  are  left  upon  his  hands ;  he  takes  them  home  unsold^ 
and  perhap  feels  the  claims  of  his  family  oblige  him  to  apply  his  talents 
to  some  interior,  but  more  profitable  part  of  his  prciesaion.  With  regard  to  art 
unions,  so  far  as  they  act  upon  high  art,  I  should  say  liiat  they  have  not  the 
means  in  their  hands  of  ffiving  much  encouragement  to  the  highest  branches^ 
from  the  mode  in  which  the  funds  are  collected*  It  is  a  subscription  made  some« 
times  from  a  good  feeling  towards  the  art ;  but  a  great  number  do  not  care  for 
it  beyond  the  opportunity  of  obtaining,  by  a  sort  of  lottery,  a  work  of  art.  It 
f^quentl}'  happens,  from  having  obtained  one,  it  is  the  occasion  of  their  pur- 
chasing another,  and  oflen  it  is  not  only  the  beginning  of  an  education  in 
taste,  but  is  the  foundation  of  a  collection.  The  improvement  in  taste  is  gene« 
rally,  I  will  not  say  commensurate  with,  but  carried  on  by  the  attention  given  to 
works  of  art ;  and  we  might  expect  that  a  better  power  of  selection  in  future 
years  would  gradually  arise  from  a  taste  thus  improved ;  and  that  is  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  art  unions,  I  think,  will  act  very  beneficially  upon  modem  art 

2282.  Do  you  think  the  plan  of  leaving  to  individuals  the  power  of  selection 
is  as  likdy  to  ensure  a  good  choice  as  if  a  plan  were  adopted  which  should 
confine  the  selection  to  a  committee  ? — ^That  would  depena  entirely  upon  the 
constitution  ol  the  committee. 

2283.  If  a  committee  were  properly  constituted,  accoidin^  to  your  views,  do 
you  thmk  it  would  act  more  beneficially  to  art  by  selecting  for  the  prizeliolders^ 
than  leaving*  as  is  now  the  case,  the  selection  to  themselves? — I  hardly  know 
how  to  answer  that,  because  it  clashes  with  another  opinion :  I  think  the  eSett 
of  that  would  be  to  reduce  the  funds  of  the  Art  Union,  and  therefore  limit  the 
power  <^  doing  equal  good. 

2284.  Would  it  not  be  better  the  committee  should  be  empowered  to  choeso' 
in  preference  to  the  individual,  inasmuch  as  if  it  were  left  to  individuals,  mfl»y 
of  them,  perhaps,  unacquainted  with  art,  wwks  of  an  inferior  character  might 
be  chosen  ? — ^Tjiere  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

2285.  If,  then,  the  result  of  leaving  to  individuals  the  power  of  sdection  be 
ike  risk  that  works  of  an  inferior  class  may  be  selected  in  preference  tv>  others  of  a 
higher  description,  would  you  not  prefer  to  leave  to  the  committee,  rather  than  to 
the  prizeholder,  the  power  of  selection  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  the  tendency  of  the 
pubuc  to  choose  inferior  works  of  art  generally,  though  it  frequently  happens 
that  they  do  so. 

2286.  Is  there  not  a  ereater  chance  of  their  choosing  inferior  works  if  the 
ch(Hce  be  left  to  the  prizehokkrs  generally  than  if  left  to  the  committee  ? — ^Yes. 

2287.  Mr.  jR.  Coioome.]  Do  you  think  the  alteraticm  alluded  to,  of  giving  the 
power  into  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  seleetion,  would  undoubtedly  have  the  eflect 
of  diminishing  the  number  of  subscribers  ? — I  think  so  from  all  that  I  have  seen.. 

228&  Do  you  think  that  that  is  the  general  opinion? — ^I  have  heard  a  great 
many  say  the  same,  and  I  have  formed  that  opinion  myself. 

2289*  On  what  ground  do  you  form  that  opinion? — ^A  fi^eat  many  subscrip- 
tions are  made  from  the  hope  of  the  subscribers  having  the  power  of  choosiBg 
for  themselves ;  it  frequently  would  happen  that  great  dissatismction  would  arise 
to  the  prizeholders  from  their  being  prevented  chcosing  a  work  of  art  themselves, 
and  that  I  think  would  diminish  annually  the  amount  of  subscriptions. 

2290.  Chairman.]  That  plan  has  been  adopted  in  Ireland,  the  committee  there 
iMve  the  power  of  selection,  and  the  reverse  has  been  the  result  ?-«I  am  very 
l^lad  to  h^r  that 

2291.  Do 
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2291.  Do  you  think  that  a  contrary  effect  would  occur  hereP-^I  do  not  say    CFsMtt^Et^ 
that  it  must  be  so ;   but  I  am  aware  the  first  institution  of  the  Art  Union  in       — 
London  was  on  that  principle,  and  I  did  not  hear  at  the  time  a  satis&ctory      i  ^7  ^%4- 
account  given  of  it. 

2292.  Might  not  that  arise  from  the  circunsstance  of  the  public  not  being  suffix 
ciently  familiar  as  yet  with  art  unions  ? — I  am  not  aware  how  that  would  affect  iU 

2293^.  And  with  the  n^ure  of  their  operation  and  effects  ? — ^That  I  cfluanot  say* 

2294.  Mr.  M*  Coibame*]  Do  not  you  think  what  might  apply  to  Ireland 
might  equally  apply  to  London,  where  there  is  a  greater  knowledge  of  art  ? — I 
have  formed  my  opinion  on  what  I  haire  observed,  contrary  to  that,  as  the 
effect  in  London. 

2295.  Chairman.]  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  to  the  Conmiittee,  that 
cases  have  occurred  of  paintings  obtained  by  priaeholders  having  been  sold  at 
very  diminished  prices  ailerwards ;  and  that  one  of  the  inducements  to  subscribe 
to  these  institutions  seemed  to  be,  the  hope  of  converting  their  prizes  into  money : 
do  not  you  think  that  a  most  injurious  result  ? — Certainly ;  I  never  had  heard 
of  that  till  about  two  months  ago ;  I  heard  that  one  was  actually  advertised  &r 
aaXe  at  a  diminished  price. 

2296.  Were  such  an  abuse  to  exist  to  any  considerable  degree,  would  you  not 
consider  such  institutions^  oat  at  least  snch  a  portion  of  the  system  of  such  insti- 
tutions as  led  to  that  result,  defective  ? — Most  defective,  and  very  injurious. 

2297.  When  I  stated  that  the  Cc^nmittee  should  be  properly  constituted,  I 
referred  to  the  having  a  proper  control  ov^  them  on  the  part  of  the  public ;  how 
do  yuu  ihisk  that  coutrol  c^d  be  eflBiciently  maintained? — I  have  not  thought 
aufficiently  u4K>n  that  subject,  therefore  at  present  I  am  not  able  to  give  a  satis^ 
factory  answer. 

2298.  Do  vou  thmk  it  would  be  sufficient  that  they  were  elected  annually  by 
a  meeting  of  the  subscribers? — It  appears  to  me  that  there  would  be  very  great 
difficulty  in  the  subscribers  themselves  electing  the  ccMOfimittee. 

2299.  What  difficulty  occurs  to  you? — That  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
make  them  acquainted  with  the  matter  sufficiently  to  undertake  me  task,  so  as 
.to  enable  so  large  a  body  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  determination. 

2300.  Are  there  not  many  men  of  high  eminence,  both  in  art  and  in  know- 
ledge of  art,  in  London,  well  known  to  the  public  at  large  ? — There  are  certainly 
many  men  of  refined  taste  and  knowledge  q£  art,  who  are  well  known  to  the 
public* 

2301*  Ksnch  names  were  proposed  at  a  public  meeting,  do  ycm  think  there 
would  be  a  difficulty  in  making  a  proper  choice  from  them  ? — It  is  a  subject  that 
1  have  not  sufficiently  considered. 

2^02.  If  such  a  committee  were  formed  at  the  outset,  would  not  it  be  a  great 
^arantee  for  the  proper  performance  of  their  duty  that  the  subscribers  should 
have  it  in  their  power,  by  annual  election,  to  remove  such  persons  as  they 
anspeot  of  abusing  or  neglecting  thdir  fnnctions,  and  of  substituting  others  in 
their  places  ? — ^T^  would  be  certainly  a  guarantee  fbar  the  more  efficient  con* 
stitution  of  the  committee. 

2303.  If  such  a  guarantee  were  practically  enforced,  do  you  not  think  the 
pubUc  would  have  the  advantage  of  a  number  of  persons  well  qualified  and 
willing  to  take  the  duty  of  selection  on  themselves  ? — I  suppose  that  would  be 
the  natural  result,  and  a  beneficial  one. 

2304.  And  the  selection  by  persons  well  qualified  for  the  task  would  be  likely 
to  be  better  than  if  such  selection  had  been  left  to  the  judgment  of  individuals, 
who  probably  were  but  very  inadequately  acquainted  wiSi  art? — ^That  would 
be  the  natural  effect. 

2305.  Do  you  think,  however,  that  notwithstanding  the  committee  were  so 
elected,  it  might  still  be  liable  to  considerable  abuse  of  its  powers?— It  appears 
to  me  that  if  a  committee  were  first  formed  to  form  a  committee  of  selection,  a 
great  deal  of  the  difficulty  would  be  done  away  with ;  that  any  committee  formed 
of  the  body  in  general  would  be  very  likely  to  be  inemciently  and  badly 
composed. 

2306.  Would  you  recommend  the  placing  of  artists  on  that  committee? — 
There  would  be  great  difficulty  on  that  score,  for  few  artists  would  undertake 
the  office  of  selection ;  but  if  you  could  find  artists  of  high  character  willing  to 
undertake  it,  it  certainly  would  advance  the  baaeficial  selection,  from  their 
liaving  given  m^ore  time  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings. 
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C.  Fielding,  Bsq.        2307.  Do  you  think  that  a  combinatioii  of  artists  and  amateurs  would  be  the 

■  most  beneficial  arrangement  ? — ^If  it  could  be  so  arranged,  I  think  it  decidedly 

5  July  1844.      would ;  we  have  had  a  proof  of  that  in  the  prizes  given  for  the  cartoons  last 

year :  that  was  a  composition  of  artists  and  amateurs,  and  I  think  generally  the 

result  was  very  satisfactory  to  the  public. 

2308.  Have  you  heard  that  the  committee  of  the  Art  Union,  in  dieir  late 
prospectus,  have  made  a  proposition  to  apply  a  portion  of  their  funds  to  other 
objects  besides  the  allotment  of  prizes  for  the  purchase  of  paintings  ? — Some 
proportion  was  to  be  set  apart  for  engravings. 

2309.  And  for  compositions  in  outline  ? — Yes. 

2310.  And  for  the  distribution  as  prizes  of  bronzes,  and  the  execution  and 
distribution  of  medals  ? — Yes. 

2311.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  of  the  engravings  that  have  been  distri- 
buted by  the  committee  ? — Yes,  I  have  seen,  I  think,  all  of  them. 

2312.  What  is  your  opinion  of  their  quality? — I  should  say,  that  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  have  been  produced,  they  are  as  good  as  could  be 
expected.     I  think  that  is  all  I  can  say  of  them. 

231 3.  Do  you  think  they  have  tended  much  to  the  improvement  of  the  public 
taste? — I  should  think  not.    " 

2314.  To  what  do  you  principally  ascribe  that  result;  to  their  inferiority? — 
I  should  say,  first,  I  do  not  feel  myself  competent  to  judge  of  engravings  pro- 
fessionally ;  it  appears  to  me  they  have  been  naturally  obliged  to  produce  them 
in  rather  a  hurried  manner,  but  I  may  be  quite  wrong  in  that  opinion. 

2315.  Are  not  many  of  them  executed  by  engravers  of  eminence? — I  can 
hardly  answer  that  question,  at  this  moment,  from  not  recollecting  the  names  of 
the  engravers. 

2316.  Unless  the  engravers  employed  were  of  a  certain  merit,  do  you  not 
think  that  injury  would  be  done  rather  than  benefit  ? — I  do  not  think  great 
injury  would  be  done,  because  that  would  only  be  a  trifling  quantity  in  a  mass 
of  very  much  inferior  quality ;  but  it  would  lose  the  advantage  of  improvement 
by  that  means. 

2317.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  to  confine  the  subject  of  the  engravings  to 
living  artists '/ — ^For  the  advantage  of  the  art,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  so. 

2318.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  select  the  best  works  from  all  parts,  if  die 
object  be  as  it  is  stated  to  be,  the  encouragement  of  high  art  and  fine  taste  among 
the  public  ? — I  think,  on  looking  at  the  whole  operation  of  the  Art  Union,  it 
would  be  best  to  confine  it  to  the  works  of  English  artists,  for  the  most  beneficial 
result  to  be  expected  from  it. 

2319.  Mr.  Ewartl  Do  not  you  think  it  would  have  a  more  permanently  be* 
neficial  efiect  to  circulate  engravings  from  some  of  the  recognised  classical  pro- 
ductions of  art  ? — I  think,  as  the  Art  Union  is  for  the  encouragement  of  British 
art,  that  every  branch  of  it  should  bear  upon  that  question. 

2320.  Would  you  not  encourage  British  art  by  teaching  the  British  public  a 
higher  taste  in  art? — I  should  think  that  might  be  etlectedin  some  degree,  if  we 
had  no  engravings  made  but  from  works  of  high  art. 

2321.  Still  you  think,  that  if  only  modem  works  are  to  be  engraved,  that 
those  modern  works  should  be  from  the  highest  department  of  art  ? — Certainly ; 
th^  higher  the  more  beneficial  to  art  in  general. 

2322.  Is  not  the  English  engraver  sufficiently  encouraged  by  employing  him 
in  the  execution  of  subjects  from  the  ancient  school  as  well  as  from  the  mo* 
dern  ? — I  suppose  so. 

2323.  There  would  therefore  be  no  necessity  of  even  holding  in  view  the 
encouragement  of  British  art,  in  selecting  all  your  subjects  from  British  artists 
exclusively  ? — There  would  be  so  far  less  of  British  art ;  their  works  would  not 
be  dissemmated  to  the  extent  that  engraving  has  now  the  efiect  of  doing. 

2324.  Chairman.']  Do  you  think  that  the  prizes  which  have  been  proposed  for 
the  best  compositions  in  outline,  with  a  view  of  distributing  them  afterwards^ 
together  with  the  engravings,  amongst  the  public,  has  had  a  beneficial  influence 
upon  art? — Decidedly,  if  the  committee  make  their  choice  judiciously. 

2325.  The  committee  in  this  instance  is  permitted  to  select? — I  believe  that 
must  be  so,  and  they  select  from  a  number  of  candidates. 

2326.  Have  any  complaints  been  made  of  their  selection? — I  have  heard  of  none. 

2327.  Do  you  not  think  they  might  be  as  safely  entrusted  with  the  seleetian 
of  paintings  as  with  the  selection  of  compositions  in  outline  ?—*I  am  not  awaw 
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of  the  names  of  all  the  members  of  the  committee,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it    c.  lidding,  Esq. 
contains  sufficient  to  make  a  selection  of  a  second  committee  to  make  the  choice.         ■ 

2328.  You  have  seen  the  outlines  which  have  been  selected  ? — One  set.  5  July  1844, 

2329.  Mr.  Ewart.']  What  do  you  think  of  the  plan  of  having  a  committee  of 
selection  appointed  by  the  general  committee,  with  power  to  the  prizeholder  to 
consult  that  committee  of  selection  in  choosing  their  prize  paintings  if  they 
think  proper  to  do  so,  not  compelling  them,  but  allowing  them  ? — I  should  think 
it  would  be  a  very  useful  arrangement,  but  I  am  afraid  it  would  not  be  very 
much  made  use  of  more  than  it  is  at  present,  for  I  understand  that  many  request 
the  present  committee  to  select  for  them ;  from  some  cause  or  other,  they  prefer 
to  have  the  selection  made  for  them ;  from  being  out  of  town,  for  instance. 

2330.  Chairman.^  Would  you  approve  of  the  committee  of  the  Art  Union 
being  empowered  to  select  a  certain  number  of  paintings  for  the  higher  prizes ; 
but  that  the  prizeholders  should  retain  the  right  of  applying  the  lower  prizes 
still  receivable  in  money  to  the  purchase  of  paintings  at  their  own  discretion, 
as  at  present? — In  a  letter  that  I  wrote  to  the  committee,  at  their  request, 
among  other  things,  I  mentioned  as  a  plan  which  I  thought  they  might 
adopt,  so  far  as  they  bad  power  of  adopting  any  plan  for  the  fiirtherance  of 
high  art,  that  the  selection  of  a  ceitam  number  of  artists  should  be  made, 
in  the  highest  branches  of  the  art  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  prevent  any  dissatis- 
faction, they  should,  out  of  that  number,  by  lot  select  the  artists  to  paint  the  pic- 
tures required.  You  are  aware  that  in  these  things  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction 
is  caused  in  those  who  do  not  approve  exactly  of  what  is  going  on,  on  the 
supposition  that  there  is  some  favouritism  exercised  by  the  committee,  though  I 
think  most  frequently  without  any  cause. 

2331.  But  if  the  subscribers  had  it  in  their  power  to  remove  a  person  who  was 
guilty  of  favouritism,  surely  that  would  be  a  sufficient  check  to  abuse  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  ? — Certainly ;  but  I  think  the  body  could  never  act  together ; 
it  must  be  done  by  a  committee ;  every  caution  must  be  observed  by  the  superior 
committee  ;  there  would  be  no  power  of  collecting  from  10,000  subscribers  any 
opinion  except  by  public  acclamation,  at  general  meetings. 

2332.  Would  the  selection  of  that  superior  committee  be  liable  to  a  partisan 
arrangement? — I  think  it  would  not  be  likely,  if  the  committee  were  extensive. 

2333.  The  choice  of  the  sub-committee  might  in  some  degree  be  guided  by 
that  feeling  ? — It  might  be  so ;  so  large  a  number  never  could  act  as  a  body  ; 
therefore  its  power  must  be  delegated  to  a  committee  ;  that  committee  must  act 
for  the  body,  and  make  their  choice  of  the  committee  of  selection. 

2334.  Do  you  think  that  that  plan  would  meet  the  concurrence  generally  of 
subscribers  ? — I  think,  as  far  as  the  plan  of  a  committee  choosing  pictures  for  the 
subscribers,  it  would  be  as  satisfactory  as  any  other ;  more  satisfactory,  as  far  as 
I  at  present  can  judge :  I  have  not  thought  much  of  that  part  of  the  subject. 

2335.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  the  distribution  of 
bronzes  or  of  medals  has  been  carried  into  efifect? — No,  I  am  not ;  I  have  read 
the  account,  but  at  present  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

2336.  Do  you  think  that  the  operations  of  the  Art  Union  have  been  especially 
beneficial  to.  painters  in  water  colours?  —  Not  more  so  than  to  the  painters 
in  oil  colours ;  perhaps  less  in  proportion. 

2337.  You  are  acquainted  of  course  with  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the 
profession,  and  are  qualified  to  speak  of  their  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  art 
unions  :  what  are  their  general  views  on  the  subject,  as  far  as  you  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  ascertaining* them? — I  have  not  conversed  with  many  upon  the 
subject,  but  I  think  the  opinions  of  those  few  are  generally  in  favour  of  it.  I  am 
aware  there  are  many  quite  averse  to  it,  thinking  it  injurious. 

2338.  Is  it  not  thought  by  some  artists  of  distinction  that  it  tends  to  encourage 
unduly  inferior  art,  without  ofiering  sufficient  encouragement  to  high  art  ? — I 
know  that  is  the  opinion  of  some. 

2339.  ^^  y^^  think  that  objection  is  justified  by  facts  ? — I  think  not ;  it  so 
happens  that  the  principal  artists  produce  many  of  their  works  by  commission,  or 
they  are  sold  immediately  on  production  at  the  exhibition ;  therefore,  whatever  the 
wish  of  the  holders  of  the  prizes  of  the  art  unions  might  be,  they  could  not  obtain 
these  works ;  and  thus  their  purchases  are  so  far  confined  to  an  inferior  class. 
But  I  am  aware  that  works  of  great  merit  are  left  in  the  hands  of  the  artists  very 
frequently  unsold,  and  this  gives  the  holders  of  prizes  in  art  unions  the  oppor- 
tunity of  choosing  the  better  class  of  paintings,  and  which,  in  very  many  cases, 
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tf  Esf.  ihey  hove  efaoseB ;  and  -works  that  probably  laight  bave  lemaitted  tmaoU^  are 
— — — — »  profitably  dkposed  of,  wliach  giv«  tbe  artist  tbe  power  to  makie  grestar  exertaoos 
f  Mj  iS44.      in  produ  cig  other  works* 

2540.  i&je  there  any  ssggestioiis  yoa  would  wish  to  Make  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  lifee  improveaient  of  art  imioiis? — I  do  ii#t  see  by  what  measa 
a  fend  can  be  xaaed  of  any  coBsequenee  ior  iht  fartherance  of  high  art  by 
ike  mode  of  art  imtoos,  as  I  bdieve  the  funds  are  raised  by  the  ezpactatioii  oif 
retaming  an  eqiud  advantage  to  the  sabscribers. 

2341.  Do  yon  not  think  the  enooniagement  given  by  the  Government  and  by 
Ike  Ghorch  would  be  a  more  sure  and  permanent  means  of  encouxaging  ait» 
than  the  exertions  of  such  societies  as  art  unions  ? — I  sboold  say  there  woukl 
he  no  oompariBOBi  in  the  greater  adraoatege  to  be  derived  from  the  patronage  of 
the  Government  and  the  Chnveh.  In  the  first  place,  the  £ands  of  the  one  ate 
ipdiolly  dependent  on  the  whim  or  caprioe  of  tne  public,  and  I  believe  that 
they  eould  not  apply  it  to  the  advancement  of  hi^  art ;  while,  in  the  other 
instance,  it  would  be  entirely  in  the  pow^  of  the  Church  and  the  Government 
to  apply  it  in  any  mode  which  was  conceived  to  be  best  calculated  to  .promote 
liigh  art. 

3342.  The  amount  of  encouragement  given  by  either  has  been  hitherto  radwr 
inadequate  ? — Perfectly  inadequate  to  carry  through  any  great  syrtem  for  the 
advancement  of  die  arts.  The  great  advantage  to  art  by  Government  as- 
Mstance,  is  not  only  from  the  funds  applied  to  it,  but  by  the  notoriety  and  the 
eclat  that  is  givm. 

2543.  You  would  not  trust  exclusively  to  the  Government  or  the  Church  in 
its  present  state? — It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  do  so;  neither  the  Church 
nor  the  Government  have  at  present  the  means  at  their  disposal  required  for  the 
encouragement  of  high  art  amongst  the  great  body  of  British  artists. 

2344.  Vou  therefore  have  no  objection  to  any  subsidiary  assistance  afforded 
by  art  unions? — I  consider  it  a  de<^ed  advantage  to  the  arts. 

2345.  Do  you  object  to  the  lottery  principle  which  is  stated  to  exist  in  the 
present  constitution  of  the  Art  Union? — In  a  moral  point  of  view  I  cannot 
conceive  that  the  least  injury  can  arise  from  it.  In  reference  to  the  present 
state  of  the  institution,  I  do  not  see  that  they  have  any  otiier  means  of 
distribution. 

2346.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  Committee  for  the  better 
r^ulation  of  these  societies  ? — No,  I  have  not. 


Ltmay  8"  die  Jutii,  1844. 


Mr.  Ridley  Colborne. 
Mr.  M'Geachy. 
Mr.  Escott. 


MSMnSRS   PRSaENT. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

Mr.  Baring  Wall. 

Mr.  Wyse. 


THOMAS  WYSE,  Esq.  in  thb  Chair. 


Clarkson  Stanfield,  Esq.  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

C.  Statifieid,  Esq.       2347.  Chairman.]  ARE  you  acquainted  with  the  Art  Union  of  London? — 
I  am. 
Ju  y  1844.  2348.  And  with  any  other  art  union  ? — ^I  have  some  knowledge  of  the  Scotch 

Art  Union. 

2349.  Have  you  been  long  acquainted  with  the  Art  Union  of  London  ? — Since 
its  commencement.  ' 

2350.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  committee  ? — No. 

2351.  A  subscriber? — A  subscriber. 

2352.  Have  you  given  attention  to  its  oi^anization  ? — I  cannot  say  I  have» 
2353-  To  the  nature  of  its  operations  r — ^Not  gaierally. 

2354.  Have 
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2354.  Have  you  paid  any  attention  to  the  effect  of  its  proceedings  upon  art  ?  ^^  stanfieid,  Esa* 
-^-Yes,  I  think  that  so  large  a  sum  of  money  expended  yearly  on  art,  if  pro-  ^^ 
perly  directed,  was  doing  great  good,  and  would  do  great  good.                                8  July  1844. 

2355.  Are  you  aware  of  the  objects  held  in  view  by  the  Art  Union  of  London  ? 
— Generally  to  encourage  art. 

2356.  What  is  the  department  of  art  which  they  principally  encourage  ? — The 
arts  of  painting  and  engraving. 

2357.  What  branch  of  painting  do  they  particularly  patronize? — They  have 
hitherto  gone  to  all,  both  landscape  and  historical  painting. 

2358.  In  the  prospectus  they  have  published  they  profess  to  have  principally 
in  view  the  encouragement  of  high  art  ? — ^Yes. 

2359.  Do  you  think  that  their  operations  have  tended  to  encourage  that 
branch  more  than  others  ?^I  am  afraid  not ;  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  apply  to 
high  historic  art. 

2360.  You  are  aware  they  have  lately  given  premiums  for  compositions  in  out- 
line ? — ^Yes. 

2361.  The  offer  of  these  premiums  has  induced  great  numbers  of  competitors 
to  send  in  such  compositions,  and  from  those  they  have  selected  what  the  com- 
mittee considered  the  best? — ^Yes. 

2362.  Do  you  think  that  such  a  proceeding  is  not  well  calculated  to  encourage 
a  certain  attention  to  high  art  ? — ^To  a  certain  extent  I  think  it  is  ;  but  s^ 
with  regard  to  pictures  it  is  not  doing  much. 

2363.  Do  you  consider  high  art  requires  a  great  variety  and  combination  of 
excdlence? — I  think  so,  certainly. 

2364.  Not  only  as  to  outline  and  drawing  and  composition,  but  also  as  to 
colour? — ^Yes. 

2365.  And  the  encouragement  is  not  efficient  imless  extended  to  painting  as 
well  as  outline  ? — I  think  not 

2366.  What  is  the  effect  of  theur  encouragement  of  painting  upon  art  ? — ^They 
have  hitherto  bought  pictures  of  a  middling  class ;  I  do  not  think  any  works  of 
high  historic  art  have  been  purchased  by  ti^enu 

2367.  Has  that  arisen  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  funds  applied  to  this  pur- 
pose ? — I  am  afraid  it  is  in  the  selection  that  has  been  made. 

2368.  By  the  arrangement  adopted  in  the  Art  Union  of  London,  the  indi- 
vidual is  empowered  to  choose  for  himself  ? — ^Yes. 

2369.  And  in  that  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  power  of  selection  is  entrusted 
to  a  committee  ? — ^Yes. 

2370.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  relative  merits  of  those  two  modes  of 
proceeding  ? — They  both  have  their  evils ;  but  I  think  the  fairest  plan  would 
be  a  properly  selected  committee,  where  I  think  artists  should  have  a  voice  in 
the  direction. 

2371.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Would  you  recommend  that  the  committee  of  the  Art 
Union  should  depute  the  power  of  selection  to  an  intermediate  committee,  which 
might  be  formed  partly  of  artists  and  partly  of  other  persons  competent  to 
judge  of  art  ? — I  thmk  so. 

2371*.  Mr.  jB.  Wall'\  How  would  it  answer  if  a  committee  were  chosen  by  a 
commission  of  artists,  if  artists  were  to  delegate  to  others  the  power  of  selection? 
— That,  fairly  done,  might  answer  the  purpose. 

2372.  Do  you  not  think  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  persuading  artists 
to  act  upon  the  committee  ? — I  am  afraid  there  would ;  I  think  that  would  be 
&  most  delicate  undertaking. 

2373.  Probably  they  would  not  have  the  same  objection  to  choosing  a  com- 
mittee themselves  ? — No,  they  might  name  with  safety  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  of  high  standing  in  their  laiowledge  of  art,  that  would  answer  every 
purpose. 

2374.  Chairman.]  The  committee  with  which  you  are  acquainted  in  Scotland, 
is  composed  not  of  artists  but  amateurs? — I  believe  so,  but  really  I  am  not 
quite  sure. 

2375.  Do  you  think  the  choice  made  in  general  by  the  prizeholders  is  one 
that  does  not  much  tend  to  the  improvement  of  a  taste  in  art  ? — ^Not  always ;  I 
think  there  have  been  very  many  clever  works  selected,  but  still  I  know  of  a  great 
many,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  do  not  tend  to  the  improvement  of  taste  in  art. 

2376.  It  has  been  stated  to  the  Committee  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  prize- 
holders  to  consult  artists  of  merit  or  friends  whose  information  is  superior  to 
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C  jfdygftf,  Kflii    th«fr  own^  before  tlBtey  pordiase  a  pio^^ 
_.  believe  bo.    It  hM  often  etnick  me  that  in  the  event  of  a  paizehcdder  finding 

8  July  iS44«  the  work  disposed  of  which  he  was  desiroQS  of  possessing,  he  might  with  ad- 
vantage be  allowed  the  power  of  giving  a  commisdon,  as  I  know  he  would 
have  little  chance  of  obtaining  a  picture  from  any  well-employed  artist  in  any 
other  way. 

2377.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Is  not  the  period  of  the  year  at  which  the  lottery  is  held 
unfavourable  to  selection,  because  it  is  so  late  in  the  year  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

2378.  Chairman.]  If  the  power  of  giving  a  commission  for  a  painting  were 
left,  instead  of  the  selection  of  a  painting  already  finished,  to  the  prizeholdeiv 
do  you  not  apprehend  there  might  be  some  dai^r  of  collusion ;  that,  instead 
of  being  given  to  an  artist  of  high  merit,  it  might,  vnth  a  view  to  economy,  or 
from  private  friendships,  be  given  to  one  of  an  inferior  character  ? — ^I  do  not 
see  how  you  can  guard  against  that ;  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  legislate  on. 

2379.  The  eminent  artists  of  the  country  generally  have  their  works  already 
pre-engaged  ? — I  think  so. 

2380.  They  work  upon  commission  more  than  exhibition? — Generally. 

2381.  Unless  commissions  are  given  previously,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
any  acquisitions  can  be  made,  of  high  value,  at  the  annual  exhibition  ? — ^It 
would  be  ungradous  in  me  to  say  that,  because  there  are  niunbers  of  merito- 
rious works  which  are  yeariy  in  the  exhibition  for  sale,  and  which  I  grieve  to 
say  very  often  find  no  purchaser. 

2382.  You  think,  that  even  vrithout  the  power  of  giving  commissions,  there 
would  still  be  a  sufficient  number  of  pictures  at  every  exhibition  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  prizeholders  of  the  Art  Union  Society  ? — I  hardly  think  there 
would ;  I  mean  of  works  of  sufficient  merit.  I  would  venture  to  observe  that  I 
think  the  smallness  of  the  prizes  deteriorates  greatly  from  the  utility  of  the 
Art  Union. 

2383.  You  prefer  the  arrangement,  as  fer  as  the  advantage  of  art  is  consi- 
dered, of  a  smaller  number  of  priizes  of  greater  value  to  a  greater  number  of 
prizes  of  lesser  value  ? — I  think  it  would  act  much  better ;  I  think  it  would 
distribute,  at  all  events,  better  art  than  they  have  hitherto  done.  They  may  be 
now  purchased,  I  believe,  as  low  as  10  guineas. 

2384.  There  are  many  inferior  artists  who  by  gradual  encouragement  may 
raise  themselves  to  a  Ingh  rank ;  is  it  not  advisable  that  small  prizes  should 
exist,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  artists  of  a  third  or  fourth  rate,  in  the 
hope  of  thus  giving  them  the  opportunity  of  gradual  improvement  ? — Certainly ; 
it  would  be  a  very  hard  thing  to  deprive  them  of  the  chance  of  benefiting  from 
it,  if  it  could  be  avoided. 

2385.  In  that  point  of  view,  do  you  not  think  that  small  prizes  should  be 
retakied? — I  am  afraid  it  would  work  evil  more  than  good;  I  cannot  help 
thinking  so. 

2386.  What  is  the  general  tendency  of  purchasers  at  exhibitions  at  present ; 
do  they  lean  towards  high  art,  landscape,  or  still  life  ? — ^Various ;  they  go  to 
all ;  I  think  portrait  painting  is  generally  most  sought  for :  I  think  that  is  the 
most  iHX)q[)erous  branch  of  the  profession,  and  consequently  has  arrived  at  great 
excellence  in  England. 

2387.  That  does  not  arise  so  much  from  a  high  estimate  of  art  as  from  the 
desire  to  gratify  family  attachments,  and  perhaps  personal  vanities? — ^There 
is  no  doubt  that  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it. 

2388.  The  encouragement  of  that  branch  of  art  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
test  of  the  improved  taste  of  the  country  ? — ^Perhaps  not. 

2389.  Excluding  portrait  painting,  what  would  you  say  is  the  branch  of  art 
which  is  at  present  most  encouraged  by  public  opinion  ? — I  think  landscape 
painting  has  a  very  fair  share  vritfa  others,  and  what  we  generally  call  conver- 
sation pieces,  such  as  the  pictures  of  Leslie,  Maclise,  C.  Landseer,  and  others. 

2390.  Mr.  R.  Colbome.]  Do  you  see  any  improvement  in  the  taste  of  the 
public  as  regards  the  works  of  ? — I  think  there  is. 

2391.  A  progressive  improvement  ? — Yes. 

2392.  Do  you  attribute  that  at  all  to  the  increased  attention  they  pay  to  art 
unions  ? — ^Yes,  and  opening  the  National  Gallery  and  the  exhibitions  at  West- 
minster-hall ;  I  think  all  tends  to  aid  the  public  taste. 

2393.  Chairman.]  To  what  course  of  proceeding  would  you  look  most  for 
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the  encouragement  of  high  art,  to  the  petroni^  of  indiYidaals  or  to  that  of  the    C.  Stai^eU^  E«|. 
Government  ? — I  should  say  the  encouragement  of  Government,  most  decktedly.  ' 

2394.  It  has  not  been  fdt  very  much  in  this  country  ?— No.  *  ^^^  **^ 

2395.  Mr.  Ewart.]  In  what  way  would  you  suggest  tha^  the  influence  of 
Government  should  display  itself? — I  think  by  the  grant  of  a  sum  of  mon^ 
annually  to  be  given  for  the  best  historical  picture. 

2396.  Would  you  devote  that  sum  of  money  to  the  purchase  of  some  picture 
to  be  painted  by  an  order  from  the  Government,  or  would  you  devote  it  to  a 
selection  of  the  best  works  from  the  different  exhibitions  ?^— Either  way  might 
do ;  but  I  think  a  selection  would  do  best  from  an  exhibition. 

2397.  Chairman.']  You  are  aware  of  the  appointment  and  labours  of  the  Com- 
mission for  the  encouragement  of  Fine  Art  in  the  Decoration  of  the  Houses  of 
Lords  and  Commons ;  do  you  think  it  a  legitimate  application  of  Government 
patronage  ? — Certainly. 

2398.  Mr.  Ewart.']  May  we  not  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  example  of 
the  Government  on  that  occasion  will  be  imitated  by  the  provincial  munici* 
palities,  in  decorating  their  halls  and  places  of  public  meeting  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  ? — I  ^uld  think  it  wcaild. 

2399.  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  that  art  unions  are  calculated  to  diffiiM, 
aonongst  the  people,  a  certain  appreciation  and  love  of  art?^ — Under  certain 
restrictions.  I  think  if  every  town  had  its  art  union,  you  would  have  a  great 
many  very  bad  works  circulated. 

2400.  Mr.  Ewart]  If  I  may  use  such  a  phrase,  if  you  were  to  localize  art 
unions,  might  not  you  incur  the  danger  of  a  great  deal  of  cdlusion ;  would  you 
prefer  local  art  unions,  in  dilterent  parts  of  &e  country,  to  a  general  art  union 
as  at  present  constituted  ? — ^I  would  have  art  unions  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Dublin. 

2401.  Chairman.']  You  would  restrict  it  to  three ;  one  for  each  kingdom  ?-^ 
Yes,  they  would  all  send  their  works  from  the  country  for  exhibition. 

2402.  Mr.  Ewart.]  You  would  concentrate  it  as  much  as  possible  ?— Yes. 

2403.  Chairmtm.]  Do  you  approve,  as  is  the  case  in  some  of  the  art  unions, 
the  adoption  of  an  arrangement  exduding  aU  but  artists  of  their  respective 
countries  ?— I  was  not  aware  there  was  a  law  of  that  land. 

2404.  Would  you  extend  the  encouragement  of  art  by  the  selection  of  paint- 
ings and  subjects  of  other  countries  beyond  the  United  Kii^om  ? — It  is  a 
difficult  question  to  answer.  I  am  afraid  if  jrou  do,  you  will  be  overwhelmed 
by  foreign  works ;  but  certainly  I  would  not  restrict  it  between  England,  Ire- 
kmd,  and  Scotland. 

2405.  You  would  not  prohibit  the  worics  of  foreign  artists  being  chosen  as 
the  works  of  native  artists  now  are  by  the  Art  Union  of  Londcm  ? — It  is  a 
difficult  question  to  answer.  I  am  afraid  if  great  encouragement  was  given, 
you  would  be  overwhehned  with  foreign  art,  whidi  would  greatly  deteriorate 
from  the  advantages  accruing  to  English  art. 

2406.  Mr.  Ewart.']  Do  you  not  think  a  general  principle  of  competition 
might  be  allowed  to  operate  in  this  as  in  other  cases  ? — It  might  be  beneficial. 

2407.  Mr.  Escott.]  As  an  artist  you  are  afraid  of  that  experiment  of  free 
trade,  knowing  the  poww  there  is  on  the  Continent? — ^Yes,  as  fror  as  art 
unions  are  concerned. 

2408.  Mr.  JR.  Colbome.]  Has  the  foreign  artist  the  power  of  exhibiting  at 
the  Royal  Academy  ? — ^Yes. 

2409.  Is  any  injurious  eflPect  derived  from  that  ? — None ;  but  a  benefit,  I 
hope. 

2410.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Have  not  pictures  by  English  artists  been  purchased  in 
France  by  the  Frendh  Government  ? — ^Yes. 

241 1 .  Do  you  not  think  the  English  artists  who  have  travelled  on  the  Con- 
tinent have  had  opportunities  of  making  themselves  superior  artists  to  those 
who  are  at  home  ? — ^Yes,  in  studying  the  works  of  the  old  masters. 

2412.  By  a  parity  of  reasoning  might  we  not  consider  if  foreigners  came 
bere  and  competed,  it  would  encourage  tiie  exertions  of  tlie  Ei^ish  artists  ?— 
I  merely  mean  my  remarks  as  applied  to  art  unions. 

2413.  Mr.  Escott.]  Is  not  the  point  of  which  you  arc  afraid,  the  decrease  of 
Hie  sale  in  England,  on  account  of  the  competition  of  foreign  art  ? — ^Yes. 

2414.  Chairman.]  Is  not  the  tendency  of  Englssh  taste  genwally  to  prefer 
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CSianjUld,  Esq.   both  domestic  subjects  and  domestic  artists  to  those  of  the  Ciontinent  ? — I  hardly^ 
-  think  it  is. 

«  July  1 844.  24 1 5.  Do  you  think,  for  instance,  the  greater  portion  of  the  English  pubhc  are 

favourable  to  German  art? — The  picture  of  De  la  Roche,  in  the  exhibition  of 
this  year,  which  is  strictly  German  art,  has  been  greatly  admired,  and  greatly 
coveted. 

241 6.  That  is  only  one  instance,  and  might  not  that  arise  from  some  superior 
qualities,  independent  of  the  German  character  of  the  painting? — No  doubt  it 
is  a  very  clever  picture, 

241 7.  Are  you  aware  of  many  works  (tf  the  German  school  having  been  pur- 
chased by  English  travellers  ? — Not  many ;  I  know  there  have  been  some. 

241 8.  Have  you  not  heard  imputed  to  that  school  great  hardness  and  an 
affectation  of  antiquity  in  both  the  choice  and  management  of  their  subject  r — 
Yes,  I  have. 

2419.  These  are  not  qualities  very  congenial  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
English  public? — I  believe  we  are  getting  a  taste  for  the  German  art;  I  think 
it  is  very  strongly  felt  and  followed. 

2420.  Do  you  not  think  it  most  advisable  to  enlarge,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  means  of  comparison,  if  you  wish  to  infuse  a  proper  love  of  art  in  the 
public  ? — ^Most  certainly. 

2421.  And  that  consequently  the  wider  you  make  your  sphere,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  paintings,  provided  they  be  of  excellence,  you  benefit  the 
public  taste,  generally  speaking  ? — ^Yes. 

2422.  Do  you  not  think  an  art  imion  which  should  ^ve  a  certain  encourage- 
ment, within  certain  limits,  to  the  exhibition  and  distribution  of  fordgn  art, 
would  eventually  benefit  English  art  as  well  as  foreign  ? — ^The  Art  Unk>n  being 
calculated,  in  my  own  opinion,  to  do  good  to  En^h  art  only,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  it  would  hardly  act  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  intended,  if  it  was 
made  an  open  market 

2423.  My  question  went  upon  the  presumption  that  English  art  would  be 
benefited  by  affording  an  opportunity  of  comparison  and  competition  with 
foreign  art ;  and  in  that  point  of  view,  putting  out  of  consideration  the  imme- 
diate profit  to  the  individual  artist,  you  have  no  objection  to  the  introduction 
and  diffusion,  within  certain  limits,  of  fbrdgn  art  ? — Certainly  not ;  in  that  way 
I  believe  it  might  act  more  beneficially  than  otherwise. 

2424.  Mr.  Ewart.']  Might  it  not  be  advantageous  to  allow  the  British  public 
to  see  superior  paintings  of  German  or  other  artists,  even  though  not  in  all 
respects  perfect,  since  such  exhibitions  would  tend  to  exercise  criticism  and  to 
recall  the  public  judgment  to  the  real  standard  of  art  ? — I  am  at  a  loss  to  answer 
that  question;  if  the  art  which  they  introduced  into  this  country  was  very 
good,  and  of  the  very  high  standing  which  you  express,  no  doubt  it  would. 

2425.  Mr.  Escott!]  If  the  pictures  that  were  introduced  were  bad,  they  would 
not  tend  to  improve  the  national  taste  here  ? — I  think  not,  because  I  have  often 
seen  very  bad  works  nm  after. 

2426.  If  they  were  good,  you  think  they  might  have  that  tendency  ?— Cer- 
tainlv. 

2427.  But  if  they  were  good,  and  superior  to  the  works  of  artists  here,  you 
think  that  they  might  act  prejudicially  to  the  interests  of  living  artists  by  their 
competition  ? — In  a  country  that  has  hitherto  done  but  little  for  art,  we  have 
looked  to  the  Art  Union  as  a  fund  got  up  really  to  benefit  artists,  and  I  am 
afraid  if  you  made  it  an  open  trade,  it  woidd  not  act  as  beneficially  as  might  be 
expected. 

2428.  So  that  the  only  works  which  could  be  imported,  which  would  have  a 
beneficial  effect,  are  the  very  ones  which  would  injure  the  interests  of  living 
artists  by  competition  ? — I  do  not  apprehend  any  evil  result  from  the  compe- 
tition with  foreign  artists,  except  that  arising  from  the  limited  funds  of  the 
Art  Union. 

2429.  You  said  just  now  that  you  thought  so  laige  an  expenditure  of  mcmey 
would  be  beneficial  if  properly  directed,  but  that  you  are  afraid  of  the  effect  of 
the  increase  of  so  large  a  number  of  inferior  pictures ;  now  do  not  you  think 
that  the  purchase  of  so  large  a  number  of  inferior  pictures  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  lottery  ?— Yes. 

2430.  Do  you  think  that  any  change  in  the  appointment  of  the  committee, 
or  any  change  in  the  mode  of  the  selection,  could  obviate  that  effect?— Yes, 
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i  tldnk  it  might;  and  decidedly  it  would^  if  they  did  away  with  the  low  C.SianfieU Etq^ 

prizes.  — *-* 

2431.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  scheme  of  a  8  July  1844* 
lottery  that  there  should  be  a  great  nimiber  of  small  prizes  ? — I  do  not  see 

that. 

2432.  Do  not  you  think  that  in  all  lotteries  what  tempts  the  great  number 
of  subsmbers  is  the  chance  of  gaining  some  prize  or  other  here  ? — The  prints 
which  they  get  come  into  action. 

2433.  Chairman.]  You  think  they  are  influenced  more  by  the  certainty  of 
obtaining  a  print  than  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  painting? — ^They  are  no  doubt 
influenced  by  the  certainty  of  having  a  print. 

2434.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Has  not  the  Art  Union  raised  the  amount  of  money^ 
which  it  devotes  to  each  particular  prize,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years? 
— Yes,  I  believe  so. 

2435.  Has  that  been  attended  with  any  defalcation  in  numbers? — ^No;  I 
think  they  have  increased  in  number. 

2436.  Mr.  R.  Colbome.]  Do  you  think  if  they  did  away  with  the  small  prizes  s 
that  that  would  not  diminish  the  numbers  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would. 

2437.  Mr.  Escott]  Would  it  not  very  much  diminish  the  encouragement  of 
rising  artists,  which  is  one  of  the  supposed  advantages  of  the  Art  Union  ? — 
Every  man,  I  think,  that  has  any  degree  of  talent  might  put  40  guineas  upon 
his  picture. 

2438.  Mr.  Ewart.']  A  rising  artist  might  even  obtain  one  of  the  higher  prizes 
if  he  painted  a  picture  of  great  merit? — Certainly.  I  think  the  price  being  as 
high  as  40  guineas  would  obviate  a  great  deal  of  mischief. 

2439.  Chairman.']  Have  you  heard  that  paintings  purchased  by  prizeholders 
have  afterwards  been  disposed  of  at  a  very  low  price  ? — ^Yes ;  I  have  heard  so. 

2440.  And  that  thus  their  prizes  have  been  not  the  means  of  encouraging 
art  so  much  as  of  assuring  by  this  disposal  of  his  purchase  to  the  prizeholder 
a  small  pecuniary  gain  ?— That  I  have  heard. 

2441.  Have  many  cases  of  this  kind  occurred  within  your  own  obs^*vation  ? 
—I  do  not  know  any  particularly ;  I  have  heard  it  mentioned. 

2442.  Do  you  think  that  such  a  course  is  objectionable  ? — ^Yes ;  certainly. 

2443.  And  exposes  the  Art  Union  to  the  imputation  of  being  a  lottery,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word  ? — Certainly. 

2444.  Mr.  R.  Colborfie.]  Do  you  consider  a  selection  by  a  committee  would 
6bviate  that  ? — I  think  it  might  tend  to  do  so. 

2445.  Mr.  Ewart."]  If  I  understand  you  right,  you  think  that  the  practical 
errors  of  the  Art  Union  consist  in  two :  in  not  distributing  engravings  of  suf- 
ficient superiority,  and  in  purchasii]^  pictures  at  too  low  a  price ;  those,  I  under- 
stand from  you,  are  the  two  practical  errors  the  Art  Union  has  committed  ? — 
Those  are  certainly  two  of  the  strongest  points  which  I  can  urge. 

2446.  Have  you  any  remedy  to  suggest  in  the  constitution  of  the  art  unions 
to  obviate  these  defects  ? — ^They  have  already  obviated  one ;  they  are  getting 

better  works,  and  employing  better  engravers.  * 

2447.  And  with  regard  to  the  other,  the  low-priced  pictures  ? — And  by  not 
giving  such  low  prices. 

2448.  How  would  you  make  a  permanent  remedy,  by  altering  the  constitution 
of  the  society  ? — I  think  the  committee  might  be  selected,  and  artists  consulted. 

2449.  Chairman.]  It  has  been  stated  to  the  Committee  that  there  was  an 
objection  to  this  arrangement,  grounded  on  the  desire  of  individuals  to  choose 
paintings  congenial  to  their  taste,  or  better  adapted  to  their  positions,  or  wants ; 
how  would  you  obviate  that  objection  if  you  were  to  leave  the  selection  to  the 
committee  ? — ^That  the  committee  might  make  choice  of  various  pictm-es  in 
history,  conversation  pieces,  landscapes,  marine,  &c.,  and  the  individuals  might 
choose  out  of  those  aUotments  what  pictures  they  think  best. 

2450.  Are  you  aware  that  the  subjects  gencMdly  selected  for  engraving  have 
been  chosen  from  the  works  of  British  artists  ? — Yes, 

245 1 .  Do  you  approve  of  that  limitation  ? — ^Yes,  I  do. 

2452.  Do  you  think  it  a  better  arrangement  than  to  select  from  ancient  art; 
for  instance,  from  the  works  of  Rafiiaelle,  Michael  Angelo,  and  other  great 
painters  ? — An  English  artist  has  so  seldom  an  opportunity  of  having  his  works 
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CSkai/UU,  Esq.  well  engraved,  that  I  cannot  hdp  thinking  the  Art  Union  niight  do  great 
'      good  by  a  selection  from  English  artists  alone. 
S  July  i<44.  2453.  Yon  would  propose  not  merely  to  encourage  the  British  engraver,  but 

the  J^idsh  painter,  by  employing  the  British  engraver  in  executing  the  British 
painter's  works  ? — ^Yes. 

2454.  Do  you  think  k  would  be  equally  Ba  encouragement  to  high  art  to 
confine  it  to  Mtish  art,  excluding  in  consequence  ancient  art  ? — Ancient  art 
has  been  and  is  now  engraved  so  much  and  in  such  various  shapes,  that  I  do 
not  see  the  necessity  of  it ;  we  want  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  inodem  art, 
which  we  can  only  do  thrcKigh  the  medium  of  ei^raving. 

2455.  You  attribute  greater  influence,  in  producing  good  taste  among  Ihe 
public,  to  engraviBg  than  to  paindng  ?— -Gencaally  they  have  not  the  opportu- 
nily  of  seekig  the  paintings  of  artists. 

2456.  Does  not  that  proceed  from  the  difficulty  of  inspeedi^  paintings 
belongmg  to  individuals,  and  tbe  few  galleries  open  to  tine  public  in  the  pro- 
vinces ? — ^Yes. 

2457.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  the  engravings 
distributed  among  the  public  by  the  Art  Union  should  be  of  high  character  1— 
Certainly. 

2458.  And  that  engravings  of  inferior  character,  instead  of  improving  the 
taste  of  the  public,  wiU  rather  continue  to  keep  it  in  the  same  inferior  state  in 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  ? — I  think  so. 

2459.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  engravings  hitherto  published  by  the  Art 
Union  of  London  ? — ^I  do  not  thmk  the  sdection  has  hitherto  been  very  judi- 
cious, particularly  in  the  country. 

2460.  Mr.  R.  Colbome.]  Do  you  consider  the  execution  has  been  good  ? — 
That  is  a  question  that  I  would  rather  not  answer. 

2461 .  Has  there  been  an  improvement  in  the  chiRce  of  these  engravings  ? — 
I  think  so. 

2462.  Is  it  not  to  be  apjH'efaended,  where  so  great  a  number  of  engravings 
are  to  be  struck  off  £rom  one  plate,  even  with  the  appUcatibcm  of  tlie  electrotype 
process,  they  must  be  a  very  inferior  class  of  engravings,  as  &r  as  engraving  is 
concerned,  if  you  were  to  dtetribute  them  among  the  public } — I  think  so,  and 
that  two  {dates  should  be  engraved  from  the  same  work. 

2463.  You  have  no  ol^ection  to  the  dectiotype  ? — ^Yes,  I  have. 

2464.  Have  you  examined  it  minutely  ? — ^Yes. 

2465.  What  is  your  objection  fDunded  upon  principally? — ^That  they  are 
very  much  inferior  to  the  original  impression  which  you  have  from  the  plate 
ksdf. 

2466.  Will  not  that,  in  a  great  degree,  depend  upon  the  period  at  which  the 
electrotype  impression  is  taken  ? — I  should  think  it  would. 

2467.  In  general  has  that  been  taken  early  ? — I  cannot  answer  that. 

2468.  Mr.  Escott.'l  Is  the  difference  between  the  two  one  which  a  person  of 
ordinary  good  judgment  and  taste  would  discover,  and  does  it  require  the  eye 
of  an  artist  to  discover  the  difference  ? — I  think  any  ordinary  person  might 
discover  it. 

2469.  Chairman.]  The  generality  of  the  public,  however,  are  more  guided 
by  their  estimate  of  the  subject,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  treated, 
than  by  any  great  refinement  in  the  engraving  ? — Certainly. 

2470.  And  the  public  taste,  taken  in  the  mass,  is  more  likely  to  be  improved 
by  a  selection  of  proper  subjects  well  treated  than  by  any  great  superiority 
in  engraving  ? — ^Why,  yes. 

2471.  That  which  principally  requires  remedy  is  the  sdection  of  proper 
subjects  for  the  annual  engraving  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  it  requires  consideration. 

2472.  To  whom  is  committed  the  choice  of  subjects? — ^That  I  am  not 
aware  of. 

2473.  The  committee  in  selecting  subjects  meriting  the  censure  you  have 
pronounced  upon  them  would  not  appear  to  have  exercised  their  functions  with 
much  judgment  ? — I  think  in  the  early  stage  of  the  Art  Union  it  was  so,  but 
I  think  they  have  latterly  shown  both  discrimination  and  taste.  I  think  the 
selection  of  etchings  that  was  made,  the  illustrations  to  The  Pilgrim*s  Pro- 
gress, were  very  beautiful,  and  calculated  to  do  good. 

2474.  There  was  a  great  number  of  competitors  for  the  prize  offered  for 
those  outlines  ?—  I  believe  so. 

2475.  Do^ 
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3475.  Do  you  think  tha^  ia  a  growing  taste  anumg  the  piU>lic  for  com-    C* StanjkU,Emi^ 
positions  of  that  description  ? — I  think  there  is.  ■ 

2476.  Do  you  think  rach  taste  sound? — I  think  it  is  a  very  desin^le       8JuJyx844. 
one. 

2477.  You  are  of  course  acquainted  with  the  noble  outlines  by  Flaxman^ 
the  illustrations  of  Hoioer,  iEsehyhis  and  Dante  ^ — I  think  that  Flaxman's  high 
reputation  might  rest  upon  them  alone;  they  are  the  finest  things,  parhaps^  that 
are  extant. 

2478.  Do  you  think  such  works  calculated  to  produce  a  very  salutary  influaice 
upon  art  and  the  public  taste  ? — I  do. 

2479.  Do  you  think  an  increased  number  of  similar  publications  would  be  of 
the  highest  advantage  to  art  ? — Of  that  excellence,  I  should  say  of  great  value. 

2480.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Retzch's  illustrations  of  Faust  and  Sbakspeare  ? 
—I  am. 

2481.  What  is  your  opinion  of  them? — I  think  tbey  are  very  fine»  but  still  not 
equal  to  Flaxman. 

2482.  Have  you  had  any  means  of  judging  of  the  influence  of  the  distribution 
of  those  illustrations  upon  art  in  this  country  ?— ^I  can  only  speak  generally  to  the 
effect  they  have  created  among  persons  of  taste. 

2483.  Mr.  Ewart.']  Has  not  Retzch  principally  distinguished  himself  in  his 
German  outlines  ? — Yes. 

2484.  Are  his  English  equal  to  his  German  ? — I  think  his  Hamlet  b  very  good. 

2485.  Chairman.]  Another  suggestion  has  been  adopted  by  the  Art  Union  of 
London,  tbey  have  commenced  the  distribution  of  bnmzes  as  prizes ;  do  you 
approve  of  tliat  proceeding  ? — I  believe  they  are  all  copies.  Tbey  are  beautiful 
things,  and  calculated  to  do  good,  but  I  think  original  works  would  act  better. 

2486.  Original  works  would  demand  a  greater  outlay  X)f  cajatal  than  what  per- 
haps the  Art  Union  omht  think  themselves  justified  in  making ;  if  sufficient  funds 
existed,  do  you  think  that  a  considerable  sum  appropriated  to  such  purpose  would 
be  a  proper  appHeation? — I  think  so,  as  an  encouragement  to  sculpture. 

2487.  Are  you  aware  tbey  have  also  given  commissions  for  the  execution  of 
medals  ?— I  think  they  have  done  so. 

2488.  With  the  view  of  distributing  thrai  among  the  prizeholders?— Yes, 
which  of  course  would  be  original  works. 

2489.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  old  plan  ? — It  might, 
I  think,  act  very  well. 

2490.  Do  you  prefer  it  to  the  dbtributicm  oi  engravings  ?-~No,  I  should 
prefer  the  engravings ;  but  I  thmk  they  might  be  combined,  which  I  think  is 
intended. 

2491.  There  is  a  large  field  open  in  English  history  and  Enghsb  poetry  to  the 
genius  of  artkts,  even  on  a  small  inexpensive  scale,  is  there  not.^ — Certainty. 

2492.  And  that  the  oicouragi»ient  on  that  limited  and  inexpensive  scale  may 
ultimately  tend  to  produce  encouragement  on  a  larger  scale  in  each  of  these 
branches  ? — I  have  some  doubt  on  that  point 

2493.  You  think  it  would  be  better  to  begin  with  giving  higher  prices  for  pro- 
ductions in  the  higher  classes  of  art,  and  allow  the  inferior  classes  to  find  what 
means  they  could  in  the  patronage  of  the  public  r — I  think  both  should  be  thought 
of. 

2494  Have  you  iieard  the  opinions  of  artists  generally  of  the  advantages  or 
disadvantages  to  art  resulting  from  art  unions  ? — I  have  heard  a  good  deal  for  and 
against  it. 

2495.  What  have  been  the  objections  made  to  them  by  those  who  are  cqsposed 
to  the  system  among  your  acquaintances  ?— That  it  brings  inferior  artists  into  a 
profession  which  they  otherwise  would  never  have  thought  of  embracing.  The 
ready  sale  they  meet  with  firom  art  unions  in  Scotland  works  to  a  d^ee  that  is 
very  detrimental  to  art. 

2496.  You  mean  to  convey  to  the  Committee  that  it  has  increased  the  number 
of  inferior  artists  to  an  injurious  degree  in  Scotland  ? — ^Yes,  and  England  too. 

2497.  Do  you  consider  that  a  great  evil  ? — I  am  afraid  that  numbers  of  them 
have  found  it  to  be  so. 

2498.  In  the  great  diffusion  of  art  in  the  country,  are  there  not  a  great  many 
departments,  particularly  the  deccnative,  which  give  room  &r  die  employment  of 
inferior  talent  ? — Yes,  but  they  do  not  cultivate  that ;  they  devote  themselves  to 
what  they  think  is  high  art. 
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47.  Sianfiddy  Esq.       ^499-  Doe»  not  that  evil  ultimately  correct  itself? — ^Yes,  after  great  distress  on 
'  ■  the  part  of  the  individuals. 

^  July  1844.  2500.   That  distress  being  felt,  will  not  the  experience  of  those  who  have 

sufiered  be  a  salutary  lesson  to  those  who  follow  r — I  am  afraid  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  so. 

2501*  Are  you  aware  that  on  the  Continent,  in  Italy  and  in  Germany,  a  large 
class  of  inferior  artists  are  employed  to  work  out  the  minor  details  and  the  deco- 
rative accompaniments  of  higher  art? — We  have  not  the  call  for  that  as  yet;  we 
do  not  decorate  our  houses  and  churches*  4 

2502.  Might  you  not  have  a  reasonable  hope  in  the  progress  of  art  in  this- 
country,  with  a  greater  diffusion  of  the  love  of  art  among  the  higher  class,  that 
there  wonld  be  a  call  for  that  inferior  description  of  ait  ? — There  is  no  question  that 
their  assistance  would  be  required. 

2503.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  great  evil  in  having  prepared  a  body  of 
artists  for  purposes  of  that  kind  ? — Decoration^  I  think,  requires  an  education  of 
itself;  it  is  a  distinct  thii^,  and  requires  a  special  education. 

2504.  Mr.  EvMrt\  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  newest  bouses  built  in  London, 
German  artists  are  now  employed  to  decorate  the  walls  with  arabesques,  and  in. 
other  styles  of  art  hitherto  unknown  in  this  country  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

2505*  An  entirely  new  style  of  decoration,  imd  that  not  by  individual  order, 
but  on  a  large  scale  by  a  builder  ? — I  viras  not  aware  of  it.  These  men  are  educated- 
as  decorators;  I  know  this  from  my  own  experience  in  theatres,  where  I  have 
required  assistants :  the  persons  whom  I  have  emi^oyed  have  be^i  brought  up  to 
it.  A  professed  artist  was  not  the  man  I  wanted  9 1  wanted  a  man  who  could  rule 
mouldings,  draw  lines,  and  ornamental  flowers. 

2506.  Chairman.']  Are  there  not  many  cases,  however,  in  which  the  decorator 
almost  touches  upon  the  higher  artist  ? — I  should  think  if  works  of  art  upon  a 
great  scale  were  called  for  in  London,  we  should  then  educate  our  own  pupils  to 
assist  us  in  tlie  execution  of  them. 

2507.  You  think  that  course  would  be  the  most  advisable?— I  think  you 
would  have  better  art. 

2508.  You  think  it  would  be  better  that  artists  of  eminence  should  educate 
a  certain  number  of  students  as  their  immediate  pupils,  with  a  view  of  assisting 
them  in  the  minor  details  of  their  work  ?-«-I  think  so,  and  that  was  the  course 
followed  by  the  old  masters. 

2509.  Is  not  that  the  case  at  present  in  Germany  ? — I  believe  it  is. 

2510.  Mr.  Ewart.l  Have  we  not  very  much  wanted  in  this  country  manufac- 
turing designers,  if  I  may  say  so ;  artists  qualified  to  make  designs  for  our  manu- 
fiftcturers? — Yes,  hitherto  we  have;  they  are  being  supplied  now  by  schools 
at  Somerset  House. 

251 1.  Do  not  you  think  it  desirable^  by  some  means  or  other,  to  develope  a  class 
of  artists  who  should  devote  themselves  to  manufacturing  ^rt? — ^To  decorative 
art,  decidedly. 

2512.  Mr.  Escott^  Do  not  you  think  there  would  be  abundance  of  such  artists^ 
without  the  operation  of  arts  unions  ? — ^Yes ;  the  schools  at  Somerset  House  are 
expressly  for  that  purpose. 

2513.  The  Somerset  House  high  school  has  extended  its  operations  to  pro- 
vincial schools  ? — ^Yes. 

2514.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Are  you  aware  that  Freqch  artists  who  begin  at  the  higher 
branches  of  art  have  descended  afterwards,  and  become  good  manufacturing 
artists  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that ;  but  I  think  if  a  man  has  genius  to  be  a 
painter,  very  few  things  will  keep  him  from  rising. 

2515.  You  think  ne  might  rise  to  celebrity  without  the  assistance  of  art 
unions  ? — I  do. 

2516.  Mr.  Escott.'\  Is  not  that  one  of  the  evils  of  artificial  encouragement, 
that  he  should  be  obliged  to  decline  after  he  has  been  raised  up  ? — ^That  is  one  of 
my  objections^ 

2517.  Do  you  think  that  the  majority  of  the  eminent  artists  in  London  are 
favourable  or  otherwise  to  the  operation  of  the  Art  Union  ? — I  think  unfavourable. 

2518.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  what  is  your  opinion,  as  far  as  you 
can  state,  of  the  effect  of  art  unions  upon  the  existing  state  of  art  in  this  country  ? 
— In  the  first  place,  I  think  that  the  large  sum  spent  annually  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  good  to  certain  artists  who  had  no  other  opportunity  of  selling  their  pictures. 
The  body  of  artists  has  so  increased  of  late  years,  that  without  some  fund  of 
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that  kind,  there  would  be  no  means  of  disposing  of  their  pictures ;  and  I  know    c.-s^onJUld,  Esq. 
the  great  distress  which  has  occurred  from  withholding  it  this  year.  It  has  cau5ea  ■ 

very  great  distress  to  many  very  meritorious  artists.  8  July  1844. 

^5^9'  Vou  think  that  individuals  have  been  benefited  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view  ?— Most  decidedly,  and  clever  men  too. 

2520.  Do  you  think  that  the  efforts  of  art  in  general  have  been  raised  \)j  the 
operations  of  the  art  unions  in  this  country  ? — I  think  the  diffusion  of  works  of 
art  must  have  a  tendency  that  way ;  but  I  still  doubt  very  much  whether  it  ulti- 
mately will  do  good  to  hiffh  art. 

2521.  I  want,  if  possible,  to  come  to  the  facts ;  are  you  in  the  habit  of  inspect- 
ing the  works  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  every  year  ? — Yes. 

2522.  Do  you  think  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy  have  increased  in 
merit  since  the  operations  of  art  unions  ? — I  think  they  have. 

2523.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  exhibition  at  the  Koyal  Academy  is  a  pretty 
fair  test  of  the  merit  of  the  existing  talent  of  painters  ? — I  think  it  is. 

2524.  Have  you  seen  the  exhibition  of  works  of  art  now  open  in  Westminster 
Hall  ? — I  have  not ;  I  have  only  just  returned  from  the  country. 

2525.  Have  you  observed  the  prize  catalogue  of  pictures  which  have  been 
bought  by  prizeholders  in  the  art  unions  ?— No,  I  have  not. 

2526.  You  could  not  give  your  opinion  whether  pictures  sold  to  subscribers  are 
very  much  beyond  what  you  should  consider  their  value  ? — No ;  I  could  not  say 
that. 

2527.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  thought  the  public  taste  afforded  more 
encouragement  to  landscape  painters,  and  painters  of  animals,  than  to  historical 
subjects ;  do  not  you  think  that  English  artists  have  succeeded  of  late  years  much 
better  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  class  of  subjects  ? — I  think  that  is  merely 
from  the  want  of  encouragement  in  the  latter ;  I  think  if  the  demand  was  made, 
you  would  find  artists  competent  to  execute  them. 

2528.  You  seem  to  doubt  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  art 
unions  on  art  in  general ;  do  not  you  think  that  a  sudden  suspension  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  art  unions  would  produce  great  individual  distress  ? — I  am  quite  aware 
It  has  already  done  so ;  it  has  created  very  great  and  deep  distress. 

2529]  Do  not  you  think  it  is  a  difficult  question  at  the  present  moment,  whether 
art  unions  should  cease  in  future,  or  whether  they  ought  ever  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted ? — It  is  a  question  of  some  difficulty ;  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  it  done 
away  with. 

2530.  Mr.  Ewart]  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  a  good  thing  if  art  unions 
had  never  existed  ? — Perhaps  it  would. 

2531.  Da  you  think  if  the  art  unions  were  only  to  select  prizes  from  the  best 
works  of  art,  and  to  a  large  amount,  that  then  the  Art  Union  would  be  a  public 
good  or  a  public  evil  ? — I  think,  having  existed,  they  can  scarcely  be  done  away 
with. 

2532.  What  I  wish  to  know  is,  whether  you  think  that  if  you  raise  their  prizes 
considerably,  and  choose  only  high-priced  pictures,  that  would  produce  public  good 
or  public  evil  ? — I  did  not  name  high  prices ;  30  L  or  40/.  is  a  fair,  price,  because  it 
is  a  price  that  would  exclude  very  inferior  pictures.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
exclude  at  all  a  man  who  had  any  talent  in  him. 

•  2533.  With   that  change  proposed   by  you,   namely,   that   there  should  be 
a  minimum  cost  for  prizes,  do  you  think  then  art  unions  would  do  harm  ? — No. 

2534.  It  is  not  to  art  unions  themselves,  but  to  art  unions  as  they  have  hitherto 
been  conducted,  that  you  object ;  that  is,  it  is  not  to  the  principle  of  art  unions, 
but  to  the  mode  in  which  the  principle  has  been  carried  out? — I  certainly  do 
not  object  to  them. 

2535.  Chairman.]  Supposing  that  no  art  union  had  yet  existed,  and  that  you 
were  consulted  on  the  propriety  of  establishing  one,  having  for  its  object  the  en- 
couragement of  high  art,  by  applying  considerable  sums  to  the  purchase  of  paintings, 
or  other  works  of  art,  and  entrusting  the  choice  to  a  committee  of  selection,  in- 
stead of  to  individuals,  would  you  consider  the  establishment  of  such  a  society 
likely  to  be  of  advantage  in  the  promotion  of  art  ? — I  certainly  should. 

2536.  Should  you  feel  no  objection  to  it  on  account  of  its  gambling  character  ? 
— ^I  think  if  any  restriction  could  be  made  upon  their  parting  with  the  works  again 
it  would  be  desirable. 

2537.  Would  not  that  be  an  improper  interference  with  the  use  of  property  ?• 
I  am  afraid  so. 

0.79.  Y  2538.  Have 
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c.  Stan^iMj  £14.        ^53^*  Have  you  ever  turned  your  tttention  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  it 
— '  ■  ■  would  be  possible  to  form  ao  institution  which  would  be  beneficial  to  art,  consti* 

^  Jdy  1844.       tuted  on  the  plan  of  an  art  union^  but  exempt  from  any  objectiou  on  the  score  of 
Its  being  a  gambling  transaction  ? — ^No,  I  have  not. 

2539.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  o£fer  to  the  Committee  for  the  improving 
of  art  union  societies  ? — I  have  not,  certainly. 

Mr.  Charles  Eden  Wagstaff^  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

Mr.  C.E.Wagsiaff.      2540.  Chtdmum.']  I  believe  your  profession  is  that  of  an  Engraver? — Yes. 
■  2541  •  Ii^  ^hat  department  of  engraving  ? — Historical  and  portrait 

2542.  And  in  what  description  of  engraving,  line  or  meazotinto  ?-^Mezzotinto, 
incorporated  with  other  styles,  according  to  a  new  mode  that  has  lately  been 
adopted* 

^543-  What  is  that  mode  ?— A  previous  preparation  by  line,  and  stipple,  and 
the  engraving  finished  by  mezzotinto. 

2544.  Is  it  in  that  department  principally  that  your  occupation  lies  ?— 
Mezzotinto  and  stipple  engraving. 

2545.  Is  there  a  large  demand  for  that  description  of  engraving  in  the  country  ? 
—Very  large. 

2546.  Has  it  increased  of  late  years  ? — It  has  increased  very  largely. 

2547.  To  what  do  you  ascribe  that  increase;  to  its  superiority,  or  to  the 
fiu^ility  with  which  it  can  be  executed?— I  ascribe  the  increase  to  the  improve* 
ment  which  has  enabled  large  numbers  to  be  taken  off  instead  of  a  few,  as  hiUierto, 
from  mezzotinto. 

2548.  Is  there  a  considerable  demand  for  that  description  of  engraving  abroad? 
"-^I  believe  there  is  a  growing  demand. 

2549.  Is  not  the  English  school  in  that  department  recognised  as  superior  to 
the  foreign  ? — Decidedly  the  best. 

2550.  And  has  been  improving  of  late  ? — ^Yes. 

2551.  Is  that  the  estimate  formed  by  fcH'eign  artists  of  its  excellence? — Yes. 

2552.  Have  you  been  much  employed  since  the  establishment  of  the  Art  Union 
of  London  ? — I  have  always  been  fully  employed  for  the  last  10  years. 

2553.  Has  your  employment  been  diminished  in  any  way  by  the  establishment 
of  art  unions  ? — I  think  the  demand  for  employment  has  been,  though  my  employ* 
ment  has  not  been. 

2554.  Do  you  mean  to  convey  to  the  Committee  that  there  is  a  demand  in  that 
branch  of  art,  or  a  demand  in  your  particular  instance  ?•— I  think  th^e  is  a  demand 
in  that  branch  of  the  art  generally. 

2555.  You  ground  that  belief  upon  circumstances  within  your  own  observation? 
—Yes. 

2556.  Could  you  state  any  proof  of  such  impression  being  well  founded? — 
I  should  not  wish  to  mention  the  name  or  situation  of  the  individual ;  I  would 
rather  confine  it  to  my  own  case ;  it  is  so. 

2557.  I^  what  plates  are  you  chiefly  engaged  ? — ^Large  historical  plates. 

2558.  They  are  of  course  intended  for  publication? — Yes. 

2559.  You  are  employed  principally  by  the  English  publishers  ? — Yes. 

2560-1.  Are  you  employed  in  any  instance  in  the  engraving  of  foreign  works? 
— Yes  ;  I  have  just  finished  the  engraving  of  a  large  plate  from  a  foreign  picture. 

2562.  From  an  historical  subject? — Painted  by  Biard. 

2563.  Are  the  best  engravers  in  the  country  equally  employed  with  yourself 
by  the  publisher?  ? — Yes. 

2564.  Do  you  think  there  is  reason  to  complain  that  minor  engravers  have 
not  been  sufficiently  employed  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  such  a  circumstance. 

2565*  You  are  acquainted  with  the  engraving  and  publishing  professions  in 
France  ? — A  little. 

2566.  To  such  an  extent  as  would  enable  you  to  make  a  comparison  between 
the  two  countries  ? — Yes. 

2567.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  information  of  the  manner  in  which 
engravers  are  employed  by  publishers  in  France  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  can. 

2568.  Have  the  kindness  to  state  to  the  Committee  what  is  the  general  mode 
^  proceeding  which  the  publisher  adopts  when  he  wishes  to  bring  out  an  engrav- 
ing in  France? — In  general,  in  France,  it  is  done  as  it  is  here,  but  it  is  frequently 
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done  where  there  is  a  joint  interest  on  the  part  of  the  engraver  and  publisher;  that  Mr«C.  £.  KTagttqf. 
is  a  matter  of  arrangement  between  the  parties.  m  — 

2569.  Do  engravers  abroad  publish  their  own  works  on  their  own  private  specu-       ^  J^ly  i844> 
lation  ? — I  believe  not ;  in  connexion  with  the  publisher. 

2570.  They  always  adopt  the  intervention  of  the  publisher  in  order  to  bring 
their  works  into  circulation  ? — ^Yes. 

2571.  Has  your  experience  led  you  to  conclude  that  they  have  been  in  general 
liberal  or  illibera)  in  their  dealings  with,  engravers  ? — I  have  found  them  liberal ; 
my  experience  has  been  that  way. 

2572.  What  is  the  proportion,  in  general,  which  the  engraver  is  allowed  when 
there  is  a  joint  arrangement  made  between  him  and  the  publisher  ? — ^I  am  not 
aware  of  that ;  each  case  depends  on  its  individual  circumstances. 

2573.  There  is  no  particular  kind  of  arrangement  generally  in  use? — Not  that 
I  have  heard  of. 

2574.  Mr.  R.  Colborne.']  Does  it  depend  on  the  sale  of  the  engraving  ?— In 
some  cases,  but  they  are  isolated  cases. 

2575.  Chairman.']  Artists  seldom  publish  their  own  works  abroad? — ^Very 
seldom. 

2576.  It  was  not  the  case  formerly,  I  believe? — I  am  not  aware.  In  the 
earliest  times  of  engraving,  in  France,  they  always  published  their  own,  the 
period  of  the  best  style  of  engraving. 

2577.  In  Holland,  numerous  artists  in  etching  publish  their  own  works  ? — ^Yes, 
and  England  also. 

2578.  Do  you  think  that  mode  of  proceeding  labours  under  disadvantages? — I 
think  it  does. 

2579.  ^bat  is  the  disadvantage  to  which  you  would  point  the  attention  of  the 
Committee? — I  think  the  disadvantage  has  been  the  want  of  capital.  I  think  it 
has  been  more  advantageous  since  large  capitals  have  been  engaged  in  it,  and  has 
produced  a  certainty  and  regularity  of  occupation* 

2580.  Large  capitals  are  especially  required  in  the  production  of  large  plates  ? 
— ^Yes. 

2581.  There  is  considerable  precariousness  in  the  publication  of  engravings  ? — 
Yes. 

2582.  Does  another  objection  occur  to  you,  that  the  occupation  of  publisher 
being  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  artist^  there  is  always  the  chance  of  the  atten- 
tion of  an  artist,  when  publishing  for  himself,  being  directed  to  a  number  of 
financial  details  not  congenial  either  to  his  position  or  profession  ? — I  think  so. 

2583.  That  would  be  more  felt  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  community     . 
amongst  which  he  wishes  to  circulate  his  works  ? — Certainly. 

2584.  Are  you  acquainted  with  many  instances  of  artists  of  the  present  day 
publishing  their  own  works  ? — Not  many. 

2585.  When  they  are  published,  what  course  of  proceeding  is  adopted  by  the 
publisher? — ^They  have,  generally,  a  joint  interest  with  the  publisher,  or  allow  him 
a  per-centage  upon  the  transaction. 

2586.  What  is  the  amount  which  is  generally  demanded  as  per-centage  in  the 
way  of  commission  for  the  publication  of  an  engraving  ? — ^Twenty-five  per  cent 

2587.  Is  there  no  instance  of  a  considerably  higher  demand  ?— I  am  not  aware 
of  how  individuals  may  have  conducted  themselves  generally,  but  am  speaking  of 
my  own  experience. 

2588.  Do  you  know  whether  50  per  cent,  has  been  demanded  as  commission  ? 
— I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

2589.  There  might  be  other  expenses  attached  to  it  that  might  produce  that; 
there  is  the  expense  of  advertising  ? — Yes,  and  various  other  incidental  expenses, 
dependent  on  whether  the  print  was  distributed  locally  or  generally. 

2590.  There  are  considerable  advantages  at  present,  which  did  not  exist 
formerly,  in  favour  of  the  publisher,  from  Uie  greater  facilities  of  communication 
between  England  and  other  countries,  and  the  greater  acquaintance  of  the  members 
of  the  whole  artist  community  one  with  the  other? — ^Yes. 

2591.  The  publisher,  therefore,  would  run  fewer  risks  now  than  at  an  earlier 
period  ? — ^I  can  scarcely  answer  that  question,  not  being  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  trade. 

2592.  Does  the  publisher  require  any  engravings  for  himself  in  case  he  makes 
this  arrangement  of  which  the  Committee  have  spoken  ? — I  have  not  heard  of 
it,  except  by  private  arrangement. 

0.79.  Y  2  2593.  It 
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Mr.C.E.  Wdgstt^.      2593.  It  bas  been  complained  of,  we  understand^  in  some  cases,  tliat  the  pub* 
■■■  lisher  takes  a  large  quantity  of  tiiese  prints  for  his  own  use;  is  that  matter  of 

8  July  1844.       special  arrangement,  or  is  it  customary  ? — I  am  not  aware  how  that  takes  place» 
because  the  plate  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  engraver  when  it  is  his  property. 

2594.  How  is  the  publisher  guided  in  the  arrangement  with  the  engraver ;  has 
he  any  particular  mode  of  estimating  the  value  of  an  engraving  ? — The  publisher^ 
whether  he  be  an  engraver  or  not,  fixes  the  price  at  which  he  sells  his  work ;  the 
publisher  then  deducts  so  much  for  his  share  of  the  expenses. 

25g5.  Is  the  expense  of  finding  the  paper  and  advertising  paid  by  the  artist  in 
addition,  or  is  it  generally  borne  by  the  publisher  ? — It  is  borne  by  the  artist^  if 
the  plate  be  his  property. 

2596.  So  that,  besides  the  per-ceniage,  he  has  to  meet  all  these  extra  expenses? 
•^That  is  part  of  the  production  of  the  article,  the  printing  and  the  paper. 

2597.  Is  it  customary  to  execute  engravings  in  England  by  subscription? — 
I  never  heard  of  such  an  arrangement. 

2598.  They  are  paid  for  upon  delivery  ? — Usually •^ 

2599.  Is  it  not  an  unusual  mode  of  proceeding,  obtaininc^  a  certain  number 
of  subscribers  who  engage  to  pay  for  the  work  when  completed  ? — That  is  what 
we  call  a  subscription;  mat  is  not  to  be  taken  as  subscribing  the  funds  ax  first. 

2600.  By  whom  are  those  subscriptions  generally  conducted ;  by  the  publisher^ 
or  the  engravers  themselves  ?«*-*By  the  publishers  or  their  agents. 

2601.  Have  they  been  complained  of  at  times  as  not  meeting  the  wishes  or 
expectations  of  their  subscribers ;  have  you  heard  any  complaints  of  that  kind  ? — 
I  am  not  aware  of  that  as  regards  engraving  any  more  than  any  other  article ;  the 
public  subscribes  for  a  picture  which  is  submitted  to  them. 

2602.  It  is  generally  by  the  publishers  at  large  that  these  subscriptions  are 
raised  ? — Yes. 

2603.  Have  there  been  any  attempts,  by  means  of  fictitious  subscripti<ms  or 
names,  to  give  an  appearance  to  an  engraving  as  likely  to  have  a  great  run>  though 
of  an  inferior  merit? — I  never  heard  of  such  a  case. 

2604.  Have  the  engravers  generally  confidence  in  their  publi^iers ;  do  they 
appear  to  relv  much  on  them  for  the  success  of  the  profession  ? — ^Tbey  have  done 
so  for  several  years. 

2605.  It  has  been  stated  that  subscriptions  have  been  raised  by  engravers  for 
the  purpose  of*  presenting  pieces  of  plate  to  publishers  ? — Yes. 

2600.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  instance  of  that  kind?  —  Yes;  I  was 
honorary  secretary  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  a  piece  of  plate  to 
Mr.  Moon,  and  the  feeling  was  general. 

2607.  Who  were  the  persons  who  subscribed  on  that  occasion  ? — Artists. 

2608.  Was  it  confined  to  artists?— Yes,  with  a  very  few  exceptions. 

2609.  It  was  intended  to  be  a  fair  expression  on  the  part  of  the  profession  gener 
rally  of  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  publisher  ? — Yes. 

2610.  Were  there  any  engravers  subscribers  to  this  piece  of  plate  ?— Yes. 

261 1 .  What  was  the  amount  of  it  ? — £•  1 36. 

2612*  Were  there  many  engravers  of  eminence  joined? — The  list  exhibited 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  first  artists  in  tiie  country ;  painters  apd  engravers^ 
but  principally  confined  to  those  artists  whom  Mr.  jMoon  had  deployed. 

2613.  Was  there  not  an  intention  sometime  ago»  on  the  part  of  one  of  the 
publbhers  of  eminence,  to  cniginate  an  art  union  especially  with  the  view  to  the 
distribution  of  engravings  which  had  already  been  executed  ? — Therie  was  one  esta- 
blished, and  had  one  drawing,  Mr.  Boys* 

2614.  Was  there  not  another,  which  went  under  the  name  of  the  "  National 
Art  Union"  ?— There  %vas  ;  but  that  originated  with  a  printer,  and  a  gentleman 
whose  brcAber  was  a  publisher. 

2615.  That  was  principally  intended  for  the  distribution  of  engravings  which 
iiad  already  been  executed ? — I  believe  not;  they  were  to  be  new  plates. 

2616.  Do  you  approve  of  that  plan,  as  calculated  to  improve  the  taste  for 
engraving  in  England  ? — No ;  1  think  it  was  not  calculated  for  it  more  than  any 
other  art  union  distribution. 

2617.  Had  the  subscriptions  for  the  testimonial,  to  which  you  refer,  any  con- 

.  nexion  with  the  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  publishers  so  engaged  ?— Wo ;  it 
originated  some  months  before  that  was  known. 

2618.  Even 
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2618.  Even  of  tbat  arrangement  on  the  part  of  a  publisher  to  employ  engravers  Mr.  CEJragsiaf. 

with  the  view  of  diffiising  engravings  in  England,  you  do  not  approve  ? — I  do  not       •— :~ 

approve  of  that  plan.  ^  J"'y  ^^44- 

2619.  Do  you  think  a  society  so  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  engrav- 
ings, on  the  plan  of  the  Art  Union  of  London,  is  calculated  to  advance  the  art  of 
engraving  ? — I  think  the  distribution  of  good  engravings  must,  of  course,  advance 
the  art ;  the  particular  mode  is  of  no  consequence,  provided  they  be  distributed. 

2620.  You  have  no  objection  to  art  unions,  as  such,  distributing  engravings, 
but  you  have  an  objection  to  the  description  of  engravings  they  encourage  ? — 
I  object  to  their  distributing  a  large  number  of  engravings^  so  as  to  reduce  the 
public  appreciation,  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  circulated. 

2621.  That  ^plies  only  to  one  engraving;  it  is  not  likely  to  affect  the  other 
engravings  that  are  published  in  the  country,  and  are  probably  of  superior  merit  ? 
— I  think  it  must  anect  them. 

2622.  In  what  way  ? — ^There  is  but  one  engraver  employed  to  produce  so  large 
a  number  of  impressions. 

"^  2623.  Do  you  suppose  the  persons  so  purchasing  and  receiving  an  engraving, 
such  as  you  describe,  are  deterred,  in  consequence  of  tbat,  from  the  purchase  of 
other  engravings  ?— I  think  it  would  be  likely. 

2624.  Why  ? — ^Wby,  I  think  it  may  be  taken  as  a  principle  that  a  certain 
amount  of  monev  can  only  go  in  one  directicm  for  art. 

'  2625.  It  might  so  happen  that  a  person  subscribing  to  an  art  union  had  he  not 
subscribed  to  that  art  union,  might  never  have  thought  of  applying  the  guinea, 
which  he  had  so  subscribed,  to  art  ? — Tbat  might  happen. 

2626.  You  cannot  say,  then,  that  he  would,  if  he  nad  not  apjdied  it  to  that 
subscription,  have  applied  it  in  the  encouragement  of  art  in  another  way? — 
Certainly  not# 

2627.  Is  not  the  tendency  perhaps  the  reverse,  tbat  in  proportion  as  a  person 
purchases,  be  is  inclined  to  purchase  works  of  art  ? — In  the  case  of  hondjide  pur- 
•cha8e9*s,  I  think  it  would. 

2628.  Cannot  you  suppose  cases  where  individuals  having  had  their  attention 
but  very  casually  directed  to  art,  might  have,  from  their  connexion  with  art 
unions,  been  induced  afterwards  to  cultivate  and  appreciate  it  more  highly  than 
ihey  otherwise  would  have  done  ? — I  think  that  a  possible  case. 

2629.  And  that  by  the  diffusion  of  those  engravings  many  might  be  inclined  to 
purchase  other  engravings  of  a  still  higher  value  ? — But  then  if  the  distribution 
of  those  engravings  is  destructive  to  the  producers,  it  is  a  question  whether  there 
will  be  any  superior  class  afterwards. 

2630.  On  what  principle  ? — By  taking  up  so  large  an  amount  of  the  public 
for  engraving  and  the  employment  of  only  one  artist. 

2631.  If  a  greater  number  of  artists  were  employed  and  a  smaller  number  of 
impressions  struck  off  from  each  plate,  you  would  not  apprehend  the  same 
injurious  eflfect? — No,  because  it  then  could  not  reduce  the  value  of  the  en* 
gravings. 

2632.  If  a  larger  amount  of  the  funds  of  the  institution  were  employed  in  the 
distribution  of  engravings,  and  a  smaller  number  of  impressions  struck  off,  you 
think  that  the  operation  in  question  of  art  unions  would  be  then  more  likely  to 
produce  benefit  than  injury  to  the  art  of  engraving  ? — I  think  it  would  not  be 
likely  to  produce  greater  benefit  than  the  legitimate  production  of  art  upon  the 
application  of  talent  and  capital  in  the  usual  way. 

2633.  ^  y^^  suppose  the  sum  annually  rai^  by  the  art  unions,  uid  applied 
to  the  execution  and  distribution  of  engravings,  would,  if  art  unions  did  not  exists 
be  equally  applied  to  the  production  of  engravings  in  this  country? — I  think  it 
would. 

2634*  Upon  what  do  you  found  that  conclusion  ? — I  should  say  the  tendency  of 
art  unions  employing  their  funds  upon  the  publication  of  prints,  will  be  the  with- 
drawal of  capital  in  anotlier  direction  from  publishing ;  I  shoqi(|  consider  tbat 
funds  raised  by  public  subscription,  as  the  Art  Union  raise  their  funds,  must 
alwavs  have  a  great  advantage  over  the  individual  capitalist. 

2035.  Mr.  1?.  Colhorne\.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  has  been  any 
diminution  in  the  sale  of  odier  engravings,  in  consequence  of  the  distribution  of 
prints  by  the  art  unions  ? — Yes. 

2636«-CAafrman.]  There  has  been  a  diminution  ? — Most  decidedly« 
.    2637.  Can  you  give  any  statement  of  the  amount  of  that  diminution,  and  the  case 
0.79*  y  3  i» 
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Mr.  C.£.  Wagstqtr.  in  which  it  existed  ? — I  am  not  prepared  with  figures  upon  that  subject^  but  those 

-  who  are  engaged  in  the  trade  would  be  able  to  give  you  figures* 

8  July  1844.  2638.  Can  you  show  to  the  Committee  that  that  diminution  is  produced  by 

the  application  of  the  fundi  of  art  unions  to  the  execution  of  engravings  ? — I 

should  infer  it  was,  because  it  includes  that  class  of  engravings  nearly  about  the 

same  price,  guinea  engravings,  and  also  a  similar  class  of  subjects* 

2639.  ^^y  should  a  similar  class  of  subjects  be  affected  ? — Because  it  evi* 
dently  is  within  the  reach  of  those  parties  who  have  a  guinea  to  spare  for 
engravings. 

2640.  The  higher  classes,  who  can  purchase  beyond  guinea  ^igravings,  are  not 
likely  to  be  affected  ? — No. 

2641.  You  think  then  the  sale  of  the  guinea  class  of  engravings  is  considerably 
diminished  since  the  establishment  of  art  unions  ? — Yes ;  and  the  employment  of 
persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  producing  that  class  of  works. 

2642.  Mr.  Escott.]  What  means  have  you  of  ascertaining  that  fact  ? — By  a 
general  acquaintance  amongst  the  profession  and  printsellers  engaged  in  country 
towns  where  that  is  most  obvious. 

2643.  Have  you  heard  them  complain  of  their  diminished  sale? — Yes. 

2644.  Within  how  many  years? — Within  the  last  three  years. 

2645.  Which  class  of  engravings  should  you  say  was  the  superior  in  merit;  the 
dass  in  which  you  say  the  sale  has  been  diminished,  or  the  class  which  has  been 
distributed  by  art  unions  ? — ^That  would  be  a  question  very  difficult  to  ^answer; 
there  may  be  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  treating,  but  no  difference  in  merit 

2646.  You  think  the  engravings  produced  under  the  superintendence  of  art 
unions  have  been  as  good  as  those  of  which  you  think  the  sale  has  been  dimi« 
nished  ? — I  think  there  may  be  an  average  quality  upon  both  points. 

2647.  You  cannot  give  the  superiority  to  either  ? — No ;  I  should  see  no  reason 
to  give  superiority  to  either. 

2648.  Chairman.']  Would  you  say  that  the  engravings  lately  distributed  by 
the  art  unions  of  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  London,  and  stated  to  be  superior  to 
their  first  distributions,  are  not  better  than  those  which  are  usually  published  and 
sold  for  a  guinea  in  the  provincial  towns  of  England  ? — Certainly  they  are,  but 
they  are  better,  because  a  portion  of  the  funds  have  been  irregularly  applied  to 
their  production. 

2649.  What  do  you  mean  to  convey  to  the  Committee  by  saying;  '^  a  portion 
of  the  funds  have  been  irregularly  applied  to  their  production  ?^ — There  is  a  very 
large  sum  of  money  collected,  and  of  course  the  committee  apportion  what  they 
please,  and  they  can  afford  to  distribute  a  better  print  than  the  publisher  can  do, 
he  having  to  pay  for  copyright,  and  risk  of  sale ;  their  sale  is  certain.  If  the 
publisher  were  placed  in  the  same  situation  with  reference  to  the  sale,  he  would 
produce  a  much  better  article  for  the  money. 

2650.  If  he  could  ensure  to  himself  that  a  certain  number  of  copies  would  be 
distributed,  you  think  he  would  produce  a  better  engraving  than  any  of  those  pro- 
duced by  the  art  unions  ? — I  think  he  could  produce  as  good,  and  better,  if  he  was 
sure  of  a  sale. 

2651.  What  is  the  amount  generally  given  for  the  production  of  their  engrav- 
ings by  art  unions ;  is  it  more  considerable  than  what  is  given  by  the  ordinary 
publisher? — No;  it  has  rather  been  under. 

2652.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  the  engraver  should  not  have  as  great 
encouragement  from  the  publisher  as  from  art  unions  ? — I  know  no  reason. 

2653.  The  art  unions  could  afford  to  give  higher  prices? — I  tlimk  they  could. 

2654.  Do  you  think  it  would  raise  the  value  or  merit  of  the  production,  if 
they  werie  to  give  a  higher  price  than  what  they  do  ? — I  think  it  would. 

2655.  Do  they  generally  employ  the  best  engraver? — I  should  be  sorry,  being 
an  engraver,  to  say. 

2656.  They  employ  distinguished  engravers,  if  not  the  best  ? — Yes. 

2657.  Have  you  heard  the  complaint  you  have  just  stated  to  the  Committee 
as  existing  amongst  provincial  publishers,  amongst  the  publishers  in  London,  to 
any  great  extent  ? — Yes. 

2658.  It  is  not  confined  to  publishers  in  the  country? — No,  the  principal  pub- 
lishers are  in  London.  By  publisher  in  the  country,  I  mean  those  who  sell  only ; 
agents  for  the  sale  of  prints. 

2659.  You 
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2650.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  sale  there  is  diminished  during  the  last  year?  Ur.C.E.Wagstaf. 
— Within  the  last  three  or  four  years ;  of  course  if  they  cannot  sell  its  effect  is  felt  1 

in  London.  8  July  1844. 

2660.  Previously  to  that  period  had  there  been  a  regular  advance  in  the  demand 
for  engravings  ? — ^Yes. 

2601.  Of  that  class? — Yes. 

2662.  There  has  been  a  continual  increase  ? — ^A  continual  increase. 

2663.  And  the  decrease  has,  for  the  first  time,  been  felt  since  the  establishment 
of  art  unions.     A  check  was  given  within  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

2664.  Has  it  been  more  sensibly  felt  in  latter  years  than  at  the  beginning  ?—• 
It  has  been  so  far  felt  that  some  houses  have  declined  publishing  that  class  of 
subject. 

2665.  Do  you  mean  inferior  in  quality  ? — Not  inferior  in  quality,  but  only  inferior 
in  price. 

2666.  Do  you  think  that  any  arrangement  could  be  adopted  which  would  pre- 
vent the  effect  which  you  ascribe  to  art  unions^  on  the  publishing  trade  ? — I  think 
it  would  be  very  difficult ;  because,  if  prints  of  a  certam  quality  are  offered,  they 
must  have  a  preference  to  those  published  in  the  ordinary  way. 

2667.  You  object  to  art  unions,  or  any  other  society,  for  the  encouragement  of 
art  upon  the  same  principle  ? — I  should  have  the  same  objection  if  their  conduct 
was  the  same. 

2668.  Do  you  not  think  it  a  legitimate  proceeding,  the  combination  of  a  certain 
number  of  individuals  to  attain,  by  such  combination,  an  object  in  itself  unob- 
jectionable, which  they  cannot  attain  individually? — Quite  legitimate ;  but  it  may 
not  be  legitimate  when  embracing  two  such  distinct  objects,  such  as  the  publishing 
of  engravmgs  and  the  purchasing  of  pictures. 

2669.  Do  you  think  the  objection  you  have  expressed  could  be  obviated  in  any 
way  by  giving  prizes  on  the  same  conditions  as  they  are  now  given  for  paintings ; 
that  is,  certain  sums  of  money  to  be  applied, to  the  purchase  of  engravings  at  the 
choice  of  the  prizeholder,  amongst  the  different  publishers  ? — I  think  that  would 
obviate  the  difficulty  and  cause  a  greater  increased  production  of  fine  engraving. 

2670.  Or  prizes  only  to  be  given  for  the  best  engravings  ? — That  would  do  it. 

2671.  Have  you  considered  how  far  it  would  be  practical,  instead  of  one  en- 
graver producing  a  plate  from  which  must  be  struck  off  a  great  number  of  im- 
pressions, as  is  at  present  the  case,  to  employ  more  than  one,  and  to  limit  each 
plate  to  a  certain  number  of  impressions  ? — I  think  that  would  be  practicable. 

2672.  Is  the  complaint  well  founded,  which  has  been  more  than  once  made, 
that  English  pubHshers  in  general  are  inclined  to  take  a  greater  number  of  impres- 
sions than  they  ought  from  their  plates  ? — I  believe  the  English  publisher  would  do 
^as  any  other  publisher ;  they  would  take  what  the  public  were  willing  to  buy ;  they 
have  a  perfect  right  to  do  so. 

2673.  Has  the  publisher  sufficient  discrimination  to  know  when  he  ought  to  stop 
taking  impressions? — The  public  generally  stop  purchasing  when  the  plate  fails. 

2674.  Mr.  jR.  Colborne.}  What  is  the  usual  number  you  say  ought  to  be  taken 
from  a  plate? — Steel  plates  may  vary  from  1,000  to  3,000  or  4,000. 

2675.  Four  thousand  would  be  the  maximum  ? — Very  far  beyond  the  maximum 
of  a  fair  impression. 

2676.  What  would  be  the  maximum  of  a  copperplate  ? — It  might  not  exceed 
2,000. 

2677.  I^  b^s  1>^^Q  ^d>  ^^9  ^^^  ^^^  English  publisher  goes  further  in  his 
impressions  of  proofs  than  the  foreign  publisher;  is  that  well  founded? — I  sup- 
pose that  in  both  cases  the  publisher  would  t^ke  what  he  could  sell,  as  long 
as  the  impressions  were  of  a  fine  quality. 

2678.  It  is  not  regulated  by  any  special  standard,  is  it? — ^No. 

2679.  Perhaps  a  good  deal  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  engravings  ? — ^Yes, 
it  is  generally  left  to  the  engraver  to  direct  what  be  conceives  necessary  for  his 
own  reputation. 

2680.  The  objection  you  have  to  the  distributicm  of  engravings  could  not 
possibly  apply  to  outlines  in  composition  ? — No. 

2681.  To  that  there  can  be  no  objection? — I  think  not 

2682.  Do  you  think  the  electrotype  process  would  correct  the  injury  which 
you  apprehend  from  too  great  a  number  of  impressions  either  from  a  copper  or 
a  steel  plate  ? — ^I  think  it  does  not ;  because  it  does  not  disseminate  prints  of  a  fine 
quality. 

0.79.  Y  4  2683.  But 
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Ur.c.E.JVagstaf.      2683.  But  if  the  electrotype  is  taken  from  a  plate  at  an  early  stage,  is  not  the 

evil  of  a  bad  impression  in  some  degree  remedied  ? — I  think  the  use  of  electro- 

8  July  1844.       type  would  diminish  the  character  of  engravings. 

2684.  Do  you  think  the  electrotype  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  much  injury 
to  Intimate  engraving,  from  the  excessive  distributipn  of  the  art  unions  ? — No, 
not  unless  it  had  been  applied  through  a  forced  medium,  as  I  consider  is  the  case 
with  the  art  unions. 

2685.  Mr.  EscotLl  Do  you  not  think  that  the  same  objection  which  yoa 
make  to  the  too  great  distribution  of  a  particular  engraving,  would  not  equally 
apply  to  casts  taken  from  statues,  or  to  any  similar  excessive  distribution  of  art  ? 
— ^I  am  not  aware  how  that  question  bears. 

2686.  It  has  been  proposed  by  the  committee  to  accompany  their  engravings 
with  casts  from  distinguished  statues ;  would  you  see  any  injury  in  that  to  sculp- 
ture?— None:  I  should  think  it  would  tend  very  much  to  increase  a  taste  for 
sculpture. 

2687.  And  the  execution  of  medals  in  the  same  degree  r — Yes. 

2688.  Your  objection  to  the  art  unions  is  singly  confined  to  its  influence  upon 
engravings  ?— Yes,  and  engravings  only  of  a  certain  class ;  my  objection  does  not 
apply  to  outline. 

2089.  Do  you  think  that  could  be  in  some  degree  remedied  by  some  of  the 
suggestions  which  have  been  thrown  out  ? — Yes* 

2690.  You  are  not  engaged  in  any  other  branch  but  engraving  ? — No. 

2691.  Is  It  not  a  great  advantage  to  have  a  picture  engraved  ? — ^It  generally  is  - 
so  considered. 

2692.  Does  it  not  operate  as  an  advertisement? — ^Yes,  the  most  effectual 
one. 

2693.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Cousins  ? — Yes. 

2694.  Have  you  ever  heard  him  express  an  opinion  upon  art  unions  ? — No. 

Mr.  Henry  Graves,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

air.  Henry  Graves*      2695.  Chairman^]  YOU  have  been  for  a  long  time  engaged  in  the  publication 
'  of  engravings  ? — Ever  since  my  boyhood. 

2696.  How  many  years  ? — I  have  been  actively  engaged  about  16  or  20  years. 

2697.  In  a  very  extensive  establishment? — I  should  say  the  largest  house  in 
the  trade. 

2698.  Have  you  a  large  connexion  with  the  Continent? — ^Yes,  with  all  parts  of 
the  Continent,  and  with  our  foreign  settlements,  America,  and  India,  and,  in  fact, 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

2699.  Are  you  personally  acquainted  with  any  of  the  eminent  publishers  and 
engravers  abroad  ? — I  know  nearly  all  of  them  in  Europe. 

2700.  Personally  acquainted  ? — Personally  acquainted. 

2701 .  Have  you  had  frequent  communications  with  them  ?— I  have  been  to  their 
houses,  or  they  have  been  to  mine. 

2702.  Almost  annually  ? — Yes,  once  or  twice  a  year. 

2703.  Have  you  recently  had  opportunities  of  communicating  with  them  ? — 
I  am  just  returned  from  Germany. 

2704.  Have  you  had  a  full  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  comparative  position 
of  the  publishing  and  engraving  profession  in  these  several  countries  ? — I  have. 

2705.  Would  you  say  the  English  publishers  labour  under  peculiar  disadvan* 
tages,  or  the  reverse,  with  regard  to  trade ;  do  they  receive  more  encouragement 
than  foreign  publishers  ? — I  should  say  with  regard  to  the  foreign  trade  they  have 
less,  our  duties  being  small  upon  the  admission  of  foreign  plates  and  the  foreign 
duties  being  so  large  that  the  English  publisher  has  a  decided  disadvantage. 

2706*  What  is  the  proportion  between  the  two  ?— I  can  give  you  one  instance ; 
a  work  which  I  published  of  Mr.  Haghe's,  Belgium.  The  duty  in  coming  to 
this  country  is  2$.  2d,,  the  duty  into  France  is  17^. ;  so  that  we  labour  under 
great  disadvantage  to  what  the  Continental  publishers  do,  who  can  inundate  us  at 
a  much  cheaper  rate,  their  paper  being  cheaper,  their  wages  being  cheaper,  and 
the  means  of  living  being  cheaper  than  in  England. 

2707.  How  do  you  estimate  the  difference  between  the  amount  demanded  for 
the  introduction  of  Haghe's  engravings  into  this  country,  and  the  introduction  of 
engravings  from  this  or  other  countries  into  France? — In  England  we  take  it  by 
numbers,  a  penny  each ;  in  France  they  make  you  put  a  value,  and  by  weight. 

2708.  Mr. 
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2708.  Mr.  M^Geacht/.l  Here  it  is  irrespective  of  the  value  of  the  print? —  Mr.  Henry  Grow*. 
You  may  bring  a  60  /.  ana  a  penny  print  for  the  same  duty ;  yes,  a  penny.  ■  — 

2709.  That  principle  is  not  carried  out  with  regard  to  paintings  ? — So  much  per      8  J«^y  1844. 
foot  is  charged. 

2710.  ChairmanJi  Is  there  any  distinction  made  between  ancient  and  modern 
engravings  ? — Not  the  slightest ;  I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  taking  an  old 
engraving  into  France.  The  duty  of  modern  ones  is  very  heavy  in  comparison  to 
what  is  charged  in  England. 

2711.  There  is  therefore  annually  a  large  importation  of  foreign  engravings 
into  this  country  ? — ^Very  large. 

2712.  Do  you  think  it  much  affects  the  English  publishers? — I  think  very 
greatly. 

2713.  Do  you  ascribe  this  result  to  any  distinction  between  the  English  engraver 
and  the  French,  in  point  of  subject  or  execution  ? — No ;  I  think  it  is^e  cheap 
way  in  which  they  can  produce  them  has  tended  to  the  injury,  but  fine  foreign 
engravings  bring  a  higher  price  as  compared  to  our  English  engravings ;  they  place 
a  higher  value  on  their  proofs  which  are  intended  for  the  English  market.  There 
IS  no  sale  on  the  Continent  for  the  expensive  class  of  proofs.  The  first  proofs 
from  the  plates,  I  should  say  seven-tenths  came  to  England. 

2714.  Is  not  that  attributable  to  the  greater  means  which  the  English  possess  of 
purchasing? — I  think  to  the  accumulated  wealth  in  this  country,  whereas  upon 
the  Continent  their  fortunes  are  more  divided. 

2715.  Is  the  publisher  compensated  by  the  greater  number  of  other  impressions 
sold  on  the  Continent,  for  this  want  of  demand  for  proofs  ? — I  think  the  demand 
for  the  common  prints  of  Continental  engraving  is  greater  abroad  than  in 
England. 

2716.  Has  there  been  an  increased  importation  of  engravings  from  the  German 
school  within  these  late  y§ars? — ^The  German  school,  I  should  say,  decidedly 
finds  favour  in  this  country,  and  it  is  still  progressing. 

2717.  Has  that  circumstance  affected  the  English  engraver  materially? — I 
think  it  gives  the  public  a  better  taste,  which  nill  do  them  good  ultimately. 

2718.  For  the  present  it  has  not  entrenched  upon  the  English  market? — Not 
the  German,  for  it  is  principally  the  productions  from  Paris. 

2719.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  in  what  estimation  English 
engravings  are  held  upon  the  Continent? — The  English  engravings  from  the 
dd  masters  are  decidedly  looked  upon  as  much  inferior  to  their  own,  and  in 
fact  I  think  so  myself.  But  in  certain  engravings  of  British  art,  especially  the 
works  of  Cousins,  are  considered  much  superior  to  anything  they  have  upon  the 
Continent. 

2720.  In  mezzotinto  the  English  school  ranks  higher? — Greatly  higher. 

2721.  And  in  wood  engraving? — And  in  wood  engraving;  they  are  superior; 
in  faot  they  send  over  their  designs  to  be  cut  upon  wood  in  London. 

2722.  Has  that  practice  increased  much  of  late  years? — ^There  has  been  a  great 
encouragement  for  wood  engraving,  and  mezzotinto  also. 

2723.  Would  you  say,  generally  speaking,  there  has  been  a  greater  love  for 
engraving  in  England  of  late  years  than  there  had  be^n  formerly  ? — I  can  speak  from 
experience,  certainly;  when  I  first  came  into  the  trade,  about  16  years  ago,  I  went 
to  Ediuburglv  and  my  accounts  for  the  whole  year  were  not  30/.;  now  I  receive 
1,000/.  ?nr 2,000/.  a  year  out  of  Edinburgh;  that  is  by  publishing  plates  suited 
to  their  tastes,  and  subjects  suited  to  their  liking. 

2724.  Do  you  think  that  this  love  and  appreciation  of  engraving  has  been 
much  encouraged  by  inferior  engravings,  illustrating  for  instance  the  cheap  books, 
newspapers  and  works  produced  by  the  Society  for  the  DijQTusion  of  Knowledge, 
and  others  which  are  now  in  such  general  circulation  among  the  people  ? — No,  I  do 
not  imagine  that  it  has  been  so  produced,  as  many  imagine ;  I  think  it  is  giving  them 
the  subjects  which  are  suited  to  their  tastes ;  that  is  the  main  thing.  You  may  do 
fine  things,  and  they  will  not  buy  them,  if  you  do  not  give  them  a  subject  which 
they  value. 

2725.  What  are  the  subjects  most  preferred  by  the  public,  religious,  historical,  or 
landscape? — I  should  say  religious  subjects  in  Scotland,  or  at  least  subjects  connected 
with  the  Presbyterian  or  Protestant  religion,  have  been  the  subjects  most  purchased 
there. 
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Uf.  Henry  Grtmt.      2726.  Is  there  much  demand  for  religious  subjects^  g^^erally  speaking? — Not 

•      for  what  we  call  Italian  religious  subjects. 

8  July  1844*  2727.  It  is  confined  to  historical  facts  connected  with  the  establishment  of  the 

Protestant  and  Presbyterian  religion  ? — I  should  say  so. 

2728.  Mr.  M^Geachy.]  Do  you  mean  subjects  from  the  Scottish  history  or  scrip- 
tural subjects? — ^You  may  call  them  scripture  subjects,  founded  upon  the  change  of 
religion ;  such  as  the  Covenanters^  Knox  preaching,  &c. 

2729.  They  prefer  John  Knox,  rather  than  characters  from  Scripture?— 
Yes- 

2730.  Chairman.]  You  are  acquainted  with  the  plate  of  John  Knox? — ^Yes. 

2731.  Was  it  published  by  you ?-^ No;  it  was  published  immediately  after 
Mr.  Moon  dissolved  from  our  house. 

2732.  Is  it  a  copperplate  engraving? — Yes^ 

2733.  Was  it  very  extensively  circulated  in  Scotland? — Yes,  very  largely 
indeed. 

2734.  What  number  of  impressions  do  you  suppose  was  struck  off  ?— I  should 
say  perhaps  a  larger  number  than  perhaps  any  other  important  plate. 

2735.  What  amount  altogether? — I  should  say  it  must  have  considerably 
exceeded  the  plate  of  the  Drovers  that  I  published ;  there  were  2,200. 

2736.  What  number  of  proofs  was  there  out  of  that  amount  of  engravings? — 
That  is  difficult  for  the  publisher  to  regulate  in  all  cases ;  sometimes  we  fix  the 
number,  and  especially  lately  ;  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  we  have  fixed 
the  number;  it  is  limited  to  100  or  200  copies. 

2737.  Is  that  known  ? — We  generally  publish  the  plate ;  we  take  it  at  our  own 
risk ;  we  do  not  say  much  about  it  till  it  is  completed,  especially  the  finer  class 
of  art. 

2738.  Two  hundred  is  about  the  average  of  a  fine  engraving? — Of  the  plate  of 
Delaroche's  Napoleon  there  were  200. 

2739.  Do  you  perceive  much  distinction  among  the  first  prooft  that  are  taken 
off;  the  first  100  ? — They  come  down  from  the  printer's  together. 

2740.  An  experienced  and  critical  eye  could  distinguish  the  difference? — ^I 
could  distinguish  the  early  ones  of  the  200  and  the  later  ones. 

2741.  Is  there  any  similar  distinction  made  in  France? — ^They  number  them 
as  they  come  from  the  printer. 

2742.  Is  there  not  a  distinction  between  the  ordinary  proof  and  the  ^^  epreuve 
de  choix  '*  ? — There  is  the  artist's  proof,  which  is  the  first ;  that  is  generally  a  few, 
six  or  twelve ;  but  that  is  quite  immaterial  in  the  publication. 

2743.  What  proportion  is  kept  up  between  the  number  of  proofs  and  that 
of  the  other  classes  of  impressions  in  France  and  England  ? — A  greater  proportion 
in  France  than  in  England ;  in  England  it  is  generally  four  times  as  much. 

2744.  Is  the  plate  retouched  in  England  during  tnat  operation? — Not  during 
the  proof  operation. 

2745.  Subsequent  to  the  striking  off  of  the  proofs  ? — I  have  had  retouched  the 
plate  of  The  Drovers;  that  has  been  carefully  retouched  once  or  twice. 

2746.  Has  the  print  of  John  Knox  been  retouched  ? — No,  unfortunately  for  the 
public  that  was  not  retouched  \  that  is  the  cause  of  so  many  bad  impressions. 

2747.  What  is  the  price  at  which  it  originally  was  sold  ? — Four  guineas. 

2748.  What  is  it  now  sold  for  ? — In  consequence  of  the  bad  state  to  which  the 
plate  was  reduced,  it  became  of  less  value. 

2749.  Is  that  of  rare  occurrence,  the  continued  publication  of  an  engraving 
without  retouching  the  plate  r — I  should  say  it  is  very  rare ;  that  is  one  of  the 
only  instances  where,  in  a  large  number  that  has  been  circulated,  the  plate  has 
not  been  attended  to. 

2750  I  think  you  stated  that  the  usual  number  for  a  copperplate  would  be 
about  2,000  ? — We  have  found  a  copperplate  take  off  2,000. 

2751.  For  a  steel  plate,  what  do  you  suppose  would  be  the  amount  that  ought 
to  be  taken  off? — Mezzotinto  steel  plate,  2,000. 

.^  2752.  Do  you  think  that  the  deficiencies  or  defects  that  exist  in  the  impressions 
struck  off  beyond  that  number  might  not,  in  some  degree,  be  obviated  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  electrotype  ? — I  think  it  more  costly.  I  would  rather  pay  for  repair 
than  use  the  electrotype ;  the  copper  from  which  the  deposit  is  made  is  so  soft,  that 
it  works  out  very  soon  after  it  has  begun  to  be  printed ;  100  makes  a  far  more 
enormous  difference  to  the  electrotype  than  to  an  engraved  plate  of  copper, 
of  the  kind  which  we  get  from  Manchester,  copper  that  has  been  used  in  a 
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manufactory  for  many  years,  beaten  Tery  hard.     1  am  speaking  of  important    Ur.Hemy  Graves. 
plates ;  that  being  beaten  with  the  hammer,  is  very  hard^  so  that  we  can  print       — — . 
off  a  large  number ;   but  in  electrotype,  it  being  a  deposit^  is  soft,  and  the       ^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
moment  the  hand  comes  to  be  used  upon  it,  it  wears  almost  instantly ;  therefore 
I  consider  that  the  electrotype  is  almost  of  no  use  at  alL     I  have  always  refused 
to  use  it. 

2753.  When  one  speaks  of  the  excellence  of  electrotype  impressions,  it  must  be 
understood  greatly  to  depend  on  the  particular  stage  at  which  the  impression  is  taken  ? 
—If  you  take  a  new  plate  of  the  electrotype,  the  first  10  impressions  would  be  the 
same  as  the  original  engraving,  except  that,  I  believe,  you  cannot  cut  an  engraving 
that  is  intended  to  be  electrotyped  so  beautifully  as  you  can  when  it  is  not  intended 
to  be  electrotyped ;  there  are  certain  fine  lines  that  you  cannot  get  to  come  off  in 
electrotype. 

2754.  You  consider  the  electrotype  has  done  harm  ? — ^A  great  deal  of  harm :  it 
would  have  been  a  great  blessing  if  it  had  never  been  found  out. 

2755.  Has  it  been  used  on  the  Continent  ? — No. 

2756.  Has  it  been  generally  used  by  the  art  unions  ? — By  none  but  art  unions. 

2757.  Do  not  the  defects  just  stated  go  far  to  limit  its  adoption  ? — ^If  you  want 
so  large  a  number  as  20,000  it  is  the  only  means  of  getting  them. 

2758.  As  you  stated  the  first  10  or  20  are  good,  and  the  others  gradually 
deteriorate  till  tbey  become  very  inferior,  would  not  that  circumstance  alone 
check  its  too  general  employment? — I  certainly  maintain  that  90  out  of  100  issued 
by  the  Art  Union  are  bad  impressions. 

2759.  Mr.  M^eachy.']  You  say  that  the  electrotype  has  never  been  used  upon 
the  Continent  ? — No. 

2760*  Nor  by  the  art  unions  there  ? — No ;  their  number  is  so  limited  diat  they 
do  not  require  it. 

2761.  Chairman.']  Is  it  not  possible  to  obtain  proofs  without  letters  afler  the 
writing  has  been  put  upon  the  plate  ? — It  has  been  done  by  some  villainous 
houses,  but  never  by  a  respectable  house ;  it  has  been  done  lately  upon  the  Con* 
tinent,  but  not  in  England. 

2762.  Mr.  M^Geachy^  Has  it  always  been  considered  a  piece  of  dishonesty  ? 
•—It  is  a  robbery. 

2763.  Chairman^  It  is  done  by  putting  paper  over  it?— It  is  done  in  Paris 
n  great  deal ;  they  have  printed  false  proo^. 

2764.  Mr.  R.  CMome.]  You  could  discover  it? — Directly, 

2765.  Chairman.]  Such  frauds  are  sold  at  the  same  price  as  the  genuine  proofs? 
—Yes. 

2766.  Were  a  greater  number  of  proofs  formerly  taken  off  than  at  present  ?— ? 
A  much  less  number. 

2767.  That  is  the  reason  why  they  bear  a  higher  value  in  England ;  from  the 
greater  superiority,  they  have  increased  the  love  of  that  description  of  engravings  ? 
— ^The  demand  for  proofs  was  hardly  ever  thought  of;  if  they  printed  25  or  50 
proofs,  that  was  as  many  as  they  ever  thought  of  printing. 

2768.  Were  the  titles  to  the  plates  changed  from  time  to  time  in  any  engravings 
formerly  publish^  ? — They  were  in  one  or  two  cases;  in  the  case  of  the  Death  of 
Wolfe,  when  the  plate  was  repaired,  false  proofe  were  taken. 

2769.  Impressions  which  were  called  proofs,  were  not  proofs  ? — Yes. 

2770.  Does  that  practice  exist  at  present? — ^No. 

2771.  It  would  be  liable  to  be  detected? — I  think  the  increased  knowledge  of 
the  public  would  detect  it 

2772.  Mr.  R.  Colborne.]  At  any  rate,  it  would  ruin  the  character  of  any 
respectable  house  ? — ^Yes. 

2773.  Mr.  M^Geachy.]  I  believe  no  branch  of  art  is  more  opoi  to  the  success** 
ful  practice  of  imposition  ? — ^An  experienced  amateur  would  detect  it. 

2774.  If  such  conduct  was  practised,  would  it  not  greatly  shake  the  confidence 
of  the  public  in  a  publisher  ? — One  house  that  practised  it  in  Paris  has  been 
obliged  to  leave  the  trade  in  consequence. 

2775.  Mr.  Escott!]  You  said  you  laboured  under  great  disadvantage  on  account 
of  the  low  import  duty  upon  prints  ? — I  think  the  English  publisher  is  decidedly 
subject  to  an  unfair  disadvantage. 

2776.  Do  you  think  that  a  high  protecting  duty  upon  prints  would  be  of  great 
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Mr.  Henry  Graves,  advantage  to  your  business  ? — I  think  it  would,  or  for  the  continental  powers  to 
— —      lower  theirs. 

8,  July  1844.  2777.  Notwithstanding  this  low  rate  of  duty  upon  importation  you  seem  to 

have  had  a  pretty  good  business  of  late  years? — ^Yes;  I  have  been  doing  very 
well. 

2778.  And  had  an  increasing  business,  according  to  your  own  account? — Yes, 
I  have. 

Mercuru,  10^  die  JuUi,  1844. 


Mr.  Ridley  Colbome. 
Mr.  Escott. 
Mr.  Ewart. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT. 

Mr.  M'Geachy. 
Mr.  Baring  WalL 


Mr.  Wyse. 
THOMAS  WYSE,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Henry  Graves^  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

Ut.  Henry  Graves.  2779.  Mr.  B.  Wall.']  WILL  you  turn  your  attention  to  answer  2750;  in 
——"—"•  answer  to  the  question  of  the  usiud  number  of  impressions  of  a  copperplate  you 
10  July  1844.  ^^^  Q^f^  yQ^  gj^y^  ic  yff^  hsive  found  a  copperplate  take  off  2^000  impressions ; " 
you  do  not. mean  by  that  answer  to  imply  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  2,000 
impressions  should  be  taken  off  one  plate  ? — ^It  is  a  very  rare  circumstance  that 
we  find  a  copper  plate  that  will  print  2,000^  but  I  have  had  instances ;  the 
average  is  1,000. 

2780.  In  point  of  fiict  the  2,000  is  the  maximum? — Yes,  it  is  quite  the 
extreme. 

2781.  For  the  furtherance  of  high  art  it  would  be  very  undesirable  that  such 
a  number  should  be  taken  off  from  any  one  plate  ? — ^It  would  be  so,  unless  very 
great  care  were  taken  in  the  repair  of  the  plate ;  I  would  not  take  2,000  unless 
great  care  was  taken  in  looking  to  the  plate. 

2782.  Even  with  all  the  care  that  could  be  taken  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
distinguish  the  early  firom  the  late  impressions,  if  taken  off  to  that  extent  ? — 
I  shoidd  say  that  the  bloom  is  gone  off  a  plate  after  the  number  of  400  are 
taken. 

2783.  Would  that  want  of  bloom  be  discoverable  only  by  the  profession,  or 
by  amateurs  in  general  ? — By  amateurs  in  general. 

2784.  Of  course  the  market  price  of  impressions  that  had  the  bloom  would 
be  very  much  greater  than  the  market  price  of  those  which  had  not  that  bloom  ? 
— ^Yes,  as  I  before  stated,  four  times. 

2785.  In  your  answer  No.  2751,  you  state  2,000  to  be  the  number  which 
could  be  taken  off  a  mezzotinto  steel  plate ;  does  that  answer  refer  to  the 
maximum  of  impressions,  and  is  the  same  answer  applicable  to  this  question  as 
to  that  which  preceded  it  r — I  think  that  the  extreme  of  a  mezzotinto  steel  plate 
would  be  2,000. 

2786.  The  extreme  of  a  mezzotinto  steel  plate  does  not  exceed  that  of  a 
copperplate  ? — ^No,  they  are  about  similar. 

2787.  Is  not  the  advantage  of  steel  engraving  that  it  multiplies  to  the  extent 
of  five  times  the  impressions  taken  off  a  copperplate  ? — ^A  copperplate  in 
mezzotinto  would  not  print  200 ;  that  is  multiplying  it  10  times  up  to  2,000. 

2788.  Of  course  impressions  are  best  fix)m  a  copperplate  ? — ^line  engravings 
are  much  better  firom  copper  than  steel. 

2789.  If  you  can  take  off  2,000  from  a  copperplate,  you  can  take  off  five  times 
that  number  from  a  steel  plate,  cannot  you  r — ^From  a  small  plate,  but  I  doubt 
whether  you  could  five  times  if  the  plate  were  engraved  on  a  large  scale. 

2790.  How  do  you  reconcile  the  steel  being  so  much  more  effective  in  the 
power  of  multiplication,  with  your  answers  to  questions  2750  and  2751,  the 
number  of  2,000  being  equally  applicable  to  copper  and  to  steel  ? — Because  the 
steel  there  spoken  of  is  mezzotinto  engraving,  which  is  more  liable  to  wear 
than  a  line  engraving,  being  engraved  by  a  different  process. 

2791.  All 
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2791.  All  the  best  engravings  are  taken  off  copperplates,  are  they  not? —  Mr,  Henry  Graves^ 

line  engravings ;  but  all  the  best  mezzotintos,  since  steel  has  been  invented, 

have  been  taken  off  steel  plates.  ^^  J"fy  ^M* 

2792.  All  the  first-rate  line  engravings  are  taken  off  copper  ? — ^Yes,  I  should 
say  so. 

2793.  Steel  engravings  are  very  little  known  on  the  Continent  ? — ^For  line 
.engravings  very  little  indeed,  in  very  few  cases. 

2794.  Mr.  Escott.']  You  have  had  your  attention  turned  for  a  long  time  to 
the  engravings  issued  by  the  art  unions  ?  —Ever  since  their  commencement. 

2795.  Have  you  observed  them  accurately  from  that  time  to  the  present  ? — 
Yes. 

2796.  Will  you  give  your  opinion  as  to  their  merit  and  value  ? — I  do  not 
laiow  whether  there  have  been  20  executed ;  but  I  should  say  19  out  of  20  will 
not  fetch  half  a  crown  each  in  the  trade. 

2797.  Being  issued  at  what  ? — At  a  guinea. 

2798.  Mr.  M^GeachyJ]  Are  they  sold  at  a  guinea  out  of  the  Art  Union  ? — In 
the  Irish  Art  Union  one  has  produced  more  than  a  guinea  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade ;  the  one  by  Mr.  Ryall. 

2799.  But  in  the  trade  you  say  that  19  out  of  20  will  not  fetch  half  a  crown  ? 
—When  I  speak  of  19  out  of  20  issued  by  the  art  unions,  I  except  that  one  of 
Mr.  Ryall*s ;   the  engraving  of  the  Holy  Well,  I  believe  it  is  callaJ. 

2800.  Chairman.']  Have  you  seen  that  now  in  the  course  of  engraving,  The 
Mendicants  ? — ^Yes. 

2801.  Do  you  think  it  equal  to  the  former? — I  do  not  think  they  will  bear 
a  comparison. 

2802.  Mr.  B.  JVall.']  Do  you  attribute  the  engravings  distributed  by  the  Art 
Union  selling  at  such  low  prices  to  the  process  of  the  electrot}^  being  applied? 
— ^Yes,  I  do,  most  decidedly. 

2803.  Is  it  not  the  case,  when  it  is  intended  to  apply  the  electrotype,  that 
the  engraver  has  notice  of  such  fact  before  he  engraves  the  plate? — Never 
having  engraved  one  intended  for  electrotype,  I  never  gave  such  a  notice ;  but 
I  imagine  if  the  engraver  knew  it  was  to  be  electrotyped  he  would  engrave  it 
in  a  Afferent  style  than  he  would  if  it  was  not  to  be  electrotyped. 

2804.  Is  not  that  the  way  in  which  you  account  for  the  dreumstance  of  its 
being  often  difficult  to  distinguish  the  plates  which  have  been  submitted  to  that 
process  from  those  that  have  not  ? — ^llie  electrotype  is  so  similar,  and  so  soon 
becomes  worn,  you  cannot  tell  one  from  the  other. 

2805.  The  electrotype  engravings  are  uniformly  without  what  is  technically 
called  the  undercut  ? — They  do  not  produce  the  fine  lines.  In  Mr.  Stocks* 
plate,  which  has  been  engraved  for  electrot3rpe,  he  would  have  produced  a  much 
better  plate  if  he  had  not  engraved  it  for  electrotype. 

2806.  Are  you  aware  of  two  engravings  of  Sir  Augustus  Calcott*s  pictures 
by  Mr.  Stocks  having  been  given  in  to  the  CJommittee,  and  that  the  Committee 
have  found  it  very  d^cult  to  distinguish  which  of  the  engravings  was  electro- 
type and  which  was  not  ? — I  should  say  the  Committee  would  have  great  diffi- 
<^ulty  in  distinguishing  them ;  as  I  explained  before,  in  the  first  impressions 
I  think  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  detect  which  was  the  electrotype  plate^ 
-and  which  was  not,  when  the  electrotype  plate  was  good^ 

2807.  The  electrotype  takes  the  exact  impression  of  the  plate  at  the  time  it 
is  appUed  ? — ^Yes. 

2808.  It  depends  upon  when  that  is  applied,  as  to  its  producing  a  good 
impression  r — The  goodness  of  the  impression  depends  upon  how  early  it  ha& 
been  printed  since  the  electrotype  has  been  taken. 

2809.  It  appears  that  in  the  two  engravings  of  The  Fomarina  there  is  very 
little  (Merence  ? — I  should  think  there  is  very  little  or  no  difference ;  but  the 
electrotype  wears  so  soon,  that  it  would  be  decidedly  cheaper  for  me  or  the 
Art  Union  to  pay  for  a  little  repair  than  use  the  electrotype.  Mr.  Watt  wished 
me  to  electrotype  The  Drovers,  and  I  found  that  the  expense  of  taking  the  elec- 
trotype plate  would  cost  me  more  than  I  should  pay  for  carefully  taking  care  of 
the  engraving,  which  gives  employment  to  the  engraver. 

2810.  Your  objections  are  with  regard  to  the  question  of  money,  and  have 
no  reference  to  high  art  ? — ^Yes,  they  have ;  for  I  explained  before  that  the  electro- 
type plate  so  soon  wears,  and  they  become  almost  universally  bad  impressions. 
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Wr.  Hemy Graces.      28]  1.  Chairman.]  The  electrotype  plate  cannot  be  repaired  in  the  same 

^ manner  as  the  original  plate  ? — I  should  think  not ;  the  copper  beii^  so  scrft,  it. 

10  July  1844.      would  be  very  difficult ;  they  had  better  take  a  new  electrotype  plate. 

281 2.  Is  there  no  process  by  which  the  copper  obh  be  afterwards  Imrdened  ?— 
I  have  not  heard  of  any ;  I  should  think  the  copper  would  be  liable  to  split.  A 
large  dectrotjrpe  plate  is  a  costly  operation ;  I  likve  understood  they  cost  30  /• 

2813.  Mr.  Escott.]  Should  you  object  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Art  Union 
with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  art,  if  they  left  engraving  altogether  al<me  ? 
— ^No,  I  would  take  subscriptions  for  the  society. 

2814.  Do  you  think  that  the  only  mischief  they  do  is  by  their  interfa!^ence 
with  engravings  ? — I  think  they  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief  to  the  engraver^  and 
also  to  the  publisher  of  engravings. 

2815.  Do  you  confine  your  objection  to  the  pecuniary  injury  done  to  tbe 
engraver  and  publisher,  or  do  you  extend  your  objection  to  any  injury  to  art  ? 
— I  think  it  injures  high  art  altogether ;  the  whole  sjrstem. 

2816.  Do  you  think  that  is  caused  by  the  distribution  of  bad  engravings  ? — 
No ;  by  the  system  of  art  unions  altogether  in  reference  to  pictures. 

2817.  Mr.  JEwart]  Do  you  think  that  the  institution  of  art  unions  injures 
engravings  ? — It  injures  engravers,  and  anything  that  puts  a  stop  to  the  en- 
couragement of  the  school  of  engraving,  which  I  tlui^  the  S3rstem  would  do 
if  it  were  carried  much  further,  must  be  injurious. 

2818.  In  what  way? — I  think  that  no  engraver  could  exist  if  a  monopoly  in 
tiie  sale  of  engravings  were  allowed. 

2819.  Would  you  discourage  engravings  being  issued  by  the  art  unions? — 
No  publisher  could  give  out  1,000  or  2,000  guinea  plates,  and  I  think  it  would 
bring  ruin  on  the  engravers. 

2820.  And  on  engraving? — ^Yes,  I  have  considered  fiie  subject,  and  that  is 
my  opinion. 

2821.  Mr.  B.  Wall]  Do  you  make  any  difference  between  cheap  publications 
and  cheap  engravings  in  giving  that  answer  ? — I  think  anjrthing  which  brings 
the  art  too  low,  brings  it  into  contempt. 

2822.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Do  you  think  a  cheap  publication,  of  the  works  of  Miltom 
or  any  other  author,  brings  the  writer  into  contempt  ? — ^No ;  I  think  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  difference  between  books  and  engravings. 

2823.  You  mean  to  say,  it  brings  the  high  works  into  a  lower  type  in 
engraving  ? — It  makes  them  so  common  that  no  amateur  will  collect  engravings. 
I  speak  of  high  art,  that  is,  of  very  expensive  plates,  plates  that  cost  1,000  and 
2,000  guineas  engraving ;  those  plates  no  long^  would  be  produced  in  this 
country,  if  the  system  of  lotteries,  for  all  descriptions  of  engravings,  is  to  be 
carried  out.  One  art  union  for  London,  cannot  do  much  mischief;  but  if 
they  become  universal,  no  publisher  could  give  out  a  plate  of  such  cost. 

2824.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  art  unions  are  improving  in  the  engravings 
they  distribute? — I  think  the  last  one  is  rather  better,  but  it  is  not  high 
art 

2825.  Do  you  not  think  it  possible  for  them  to  encourage  high  art  by  amend- 
ing their  present  system  ? — If  they  do,  they  will  destroy  the  old  and  Intimate 
encouragement  of  high  art. 

2826.  What  do  you  consider  the  Intimate  encouragement  of  high  art? — 
Engravers  engraving  for  themselves,  and  leaving  it  to  the  judgment  of  the 
public,  or  leaving  them  to  be  employed  by  publishers  at  a  fixed  sum. 

2827.  I^  you  think  it  impossible  that  good  engravings  can  be  promoted  by 
the  present  system?— Not  by  issuing  14,000;  they  will  never  reach  above 
half  a  crown. 

2828.  Chairman.]  The  chief  encouragement  which  the  engraver  and  pub- 
lisher looks  to  is  that  which  has  for  its  object  high  art  ? — ^I  should  like  to 
employ  myself  in  nothing  but  works  of  high  art,  if  I  could  do  so. 

2829.  Works  of  high  art  bear  a  high  price  in  the  market  ? — ^They  do  where 
they  are  not  made  common. 

2830.  Their  general  value  is  above  a  guinea  ? — ^Yes ;  The  Drovers  was  three 
guineas ;  that  was  one  of  the  largest  of  the  line  plates. 

283 1 .  Any  interference  with  engravings  of  that  value  by  a  monopoly  would 
be  a  serious  injury  to  engraving  ? — Most  certainly ;  a  serious  injury. 

2832.  The  engravings  published  by  the  Art  Union,  according  to  the  evidence 
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}rou  have  given  to  the  Committee^  in  many  instances  do  not  bear  higher  value  Mr.  HentyGroMi. 
in  the  trade  than  2  s.  6  d.  ? — ^I  can  buy  them  for  1 «.,  the  bulk  of  them.  

2833.  Do  you  ccmceive  that  engravings  published  of  no  higher  value  than      ^^  ^"^7  **44- 
1/.  1^.,  will  materially  affect  the  value  of  worics  published  at  five  guineas? — ^No^ 

I  do  not  think  they  can  affect  the  sale  of  the  larger  dass  of  plates;  but  they 
have  totfdly  destroyed  the  sale  of  the  plates  which  used  to  be  sold  at  a  guinea. 

2834.  Assuming  that  they  would  sell  for  a  guinea,  they  would  so  far  affect 
the  guinea  impressions,  and  the  publishers  of  such  engravings  in  England  r — 
They  would. 

2835.  You  have  stated  that  the  publishers  {nincipaUy  dmve  their  encourage- 
ment  from  engravings  of  a  higher  vahie  than  that? — They  have  for  the  kst 
four  or  five  years. 

2836.  How  do  you  reconcile  the  injury  of  which  you  complain  as  ensuing  to 
engravers  firom  the  publication  of  two  and  sixpenny  and  guinea  engravings 
widi  that  which  they  most  kx>k  to;  the  publication  of  engravings  of  a 
higher  value  ? — ^The  publishers  have  ceased  to  give  out  plates  of  that  value^ 
because  of  the  sale  being  so  diminished,  or  almost  entirely  annihilated.  I  was 
referring  to  that  &ct  to-day ;  and  found  that  a  guinea  plate,  in  1836,  produced 
double  its  cost  in  two  years.  I  r^erred  to  the  Companion  published  two 
years  ago,  which  was  equally  good,  and  that  did  not  produce  half  its  cost. 

2837.  My  question  went  to  obtain  information  relative  to  the  injuries  inflicted 
upon  engravers  and  publishers  by  diminishing  the  sale  of  works  at  one  guinea, 
or  at  a  price  lower  than  that ;  you  have  stated  that  engravers  and  publishers 
derive  their  chief  profit  from  plates  of  a  higher  value  ? — ^The  publishers  have 
an  injury  inflicted  upon  them ;  and  the  d^troying  those  guinea  works  has 
injured  the  second  class  of  engravers  very  much.  When  one  source  is  destroyed, 
we  have  to  go  to  another. 

2838.  Have  you  suffered  greatly  by  that  change? — Our  general  business  has 
not  suffered  perii^s,  but  that  portion  of  it  has. 

2839.  Mr.  Escott.']  Have  you  been  driven  to  a  higher  scale  oi  business  ? — 
We  have  been  driven  to  plates  such  as  the  Art  Union  cannot  produce. 

2840.  Is  not  that  a  good  thing  ? — If  that  is  to  go  on  progressing  by  steps,  and 
make  three  guinea  plates  into  guinea,  that  would  be  the  d^truction  of  it. 

2841 .  Would  not  it  be  a  good  thing  for  the  public  ? — I  think  that  if  you  give 
me  a  lottery,  I  could  produce  my  Drovers  at  a  guinea. 

2842.  Mr.  Ewart.l  If  you  had  the  certainty  of  a  long  Hst? — If  I  could 
obtain  it. 

2843.  Chnrntan.^  Do  you  not  think  that  the  money  subsmbed  to  the  Art 
Union  is  altogether  in  consideration  of  the  engraving  to  be  received  ? — No ;  I 
think  the  subscribing  is  for  the  chance  of  a  prize,  and  not  for  the  engraving. 

2844.  If  there  were  no  distribution  of  engravings,  do  you  think  they  would 
still  continue  their  subscriptions  to  the  extent  they  do  at  present  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  would  make  a  difference  equal  to  the  amoimt  of  the  cost  of  the  engrav- 
ing, printing,  &c. 

2845.  Mr.  Ewart.']  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  the  diminished  price  of 
engravings  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  competition  wMch  the  Art  Union  causes  ? 
— ^The  dmiinished  sale. 

2846.  You  were  understood  to  say  that  if  you  had  a  combination  large 
enough,  you  could  afford  to  give  out  The  Drovers  for  a  guinea ;  is  that  not  the 
principle  of  competition  ? — No ;  it  is  caused  by  the  lottery;  you  can  buy  the  Art 
Union  plates  for  2^. ;  but  one  iA  xny  Drovers,  published  at  12  guineas,  fetched 
14  guineas  at  an  aucticm. 

2847.  Mr.  jB.  Wall]  You  state  that  you  can  sell  them  for  half  a  crown 
or  1  s.  ? — I  would  not  sell  them  at  all. 

2848.  Have  you  bought  any  number? — I  would  nevCT  sell  them.  I  never 
would  buy  them ;  I  have  had  them  offered  to  me. 

2849.  By  whom  ? — By  subscribers,  by  their  being  brought  into  the  shop. 

2850.  Chairman.]  Is  that  common  among  subscribers  ? — I  have  found  that 
gentlemen  who  have  subscribed  would  not  send  for  them ;  that  they  did  not 
think  them  worth  sending  for. 

2851.  Mr.  Ewart.]  You  state  that  the  competition  of  the  art  unions  has 
diminished  the  introduction  of  guinea  engravings,  the  engravings  sold  for  a 
guinea;  now,  has  that  been  produced  by  competition? — ^No;  that  has  been 
done,  not  by  any  one  buying  a  guinea  print,  but  by  persons  being  induced  to 
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Mr.  HtnryX^raves.  subscribe  to  the  art  unions.  They  say  they  are  certain  of  a  guinea  print,  and 
— —  they  may  get  a  prize;  therefcwre  they  have  spent  in  thdr  subscription  the 
lo  July  1844.     money  they  would  otherwise  have  laid  out  in  a  guinea  print. 

2852.  They  get  a  guinea  print  ? — ^They  imagine  they  will  get  a  guinea  print. 

2853.  Has  the  effect  of  the  Art  Union  been  to  reduce  the  price  of  engravings 
to  the  public  ? — ^I  think  very  little ;  it  has  not  made  much  difference ;  the  price 
of  prints  now  is  much  the  same  as  it  was. 

2854.  Is  the  price  of  an  engraving  similar  to  that  published  by  the  Art 
Union  lower  or  higher  than  it  was  brfore  the  Art  Union  ? — I  think  the  price 
for  fine  prints  is  much  the  same  as  it  was. 

2855.  The  question  refers  to  the  works  which  the  Art  Union  circulates  in 
engraving  r — ^We  do  not  produce  them  since  the  art  imions. 

2856.  Has  the  effect  of  the  Art  Union  been  to  cheapen  those  engravings  to 
the  public  ? — I  think  a  first-rate  work  of  art,  made  too  cheap,  destroys  it 

2857.  Has  the  Art  Union,  or  not,  by  competition,  cheapened  engraving 
genendly  to  the  public  ? — ^We  have  to  pay  a  lai^r  sum  to  the  engraver  now 
tiian  we  had  before. 

2858.  Have  the  goodness  to  answer  the  question ;  has  the  Art  Union,  or  not, 
by  competition  cheapened  enghtving  generally  to  the  public  ? — ^No,  1  do  not 
think  it  has. 

2859.  Mr.  B.  Wall^  You  stated  that  you  had  never  bought  the  prints  of  the 
Art  Union  yourself? — I  have  bought  some,  at  half  a  crown,  to  keep  mjrself. 

2860.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  many  in  the  market  at  that  price  ?— 
In  Scotland,  particularly,  there  are. 

2861 .  You  are  aware  that  they  can  be  bought  at  that  price  ? — ^Yes,  any  num- 
ber you  please,  and  in  London  idso. 

2862.  To  any  great  extent? — ^To  any  number  that  can  be  wished. 

2863.  Generally  speaking,  has  the  cheap  price  of  engravings  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  Art  Unions  affected  the  price  of  those  first-rate  engravings  r — I  do 
not  think  it  has. 

2864.  Mr.  R.  Colbome.']  You  say  you  give  a  larger  sum  to  the  engraver  now ; 
you  chaj^e  the  public  higher,  of  course  ? — ^We  are  obliged  to  get  it  back  by 
some  means,  and  we  could  not  get  it  back  if  we  did  not  put  a  proportionate 
value  upon  the  plates  issued. 

2865.  Generally  speaking,  you  charge  more  for  the  high  style  of  engraving 
than  you  charged  before  the  establishment  of  the  art  unions  ? — No,  I  think 
not ;  it  is  much  the  same. 

2866.  Then  the  loss  falls  upon  you  ? — ^The  loss  falls  upon  the  publisher. 

2867.  Chairtnan.]  Do  you  tlank  that  persons  who  are  members  of  the  art 
unions  have  not  been  induced  by  the  circumstance  of  their  obtaining  an  engra- 
ving at  the  annual  distribution,  to  purchase  others  in  addition  afterwards  ? — 
Isolated  cases  of  course  will  occur. 

2868.  Is  not  that  giving  a  stimulus  which,  otherwise,  probably  would  not 
have  existed,  to  the  purchase  of  engravings  ? — I  do  not  think  the  injury,  if 
it  were  confined  to  one  society  for  each  kingdom,  would  be  great,  but  if  every 
town  has  it,  and  printsellers  are  permitted  to  have  distributions  for  their  own 
private  advantage,  it  will  destroy  the  legitimate  printsellers  and  publishers  in  a 
very  few  years. 

2869.  You  state  that  the  engraving  of  the  Dublin  Art  Union  bears  a  higher 
price  than  that  of  others  ? — Yes,  the  one  by  Mr.  Ryall. 

2870.  Does  that  arise  firom  its  superior  exceUence? — It  arises  firom  the 
pleasing  character  of  the  subject,  the  beauty  of  the  engraving,  and  the  small 
number  issued. 

2871.  If  a  similar  combination  of  circumstances  existed  with  reference  to  the 
other  engravings  produced  by  other  art  unions,  do  you  apprehend  any  injury 
could  result  either  to  art  or  to  the  publisher  ? — If  the  number  were  limited,  and 
there  were  only  three  art  unions  existmg,  I  do  not  think  that  could  injure  the 
engraver  or  publisher,  but  issuing  14,000  must  injure  both. 

2872.  If  instead  of  so  many  impressions  being  struck  off  firom  a  sickle  plate, 
as  is  at  present  the  case,  the  Art  Union  were  to  apply  a  larger  portion  of  their 
funds  to  commissions  for  engravings  by  eminent  artists,  and  instead  of  one 
engraving,  they  were  to  issue  three  or  four,  would  that  be  of  advantage  to  art 
generally  ? — It  might  be  of  advantage  to  art  imions,  but  it  would  certainly  end 
in  the  failure  and  ruin  of  every  publisher  in  the  kingdom,  the  issuing  by  lottery 
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of  such  a  quantity  of  plates,  unless  you  put  the  puhlisiier  and  art  union  on  an  Mr.  Henry  Grava. 
equal  footing,  and  then  the  publisher  yriHl  compete  with  the  art  unions.  

2873.  Could  any  arrangement  be  made  by  which  the  publishers  might  be      »o  ^"^7  *^44* 
induced  to  take  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  art  unions  ? — I  think  so,  cer- 
tainly. 

2874.  Mr.  B.  Wall]  With  reference  to  the  engraving  of  Mr.  Ryall's,  you 
state  that  the  small  number  of  impressions  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  you 
think  the  engraving  was  more  prized  ;  are  you  not  aware  that  from  1,200  to 
]  ,400  impressions  of  that  plate  were  issued  ? — ^That  is  a  very  small  number  when 
compared  with  14,000. 

2875.  How  many  plates  were  employed  ?- -One  plate  struck  off  1,300  im- 
pressions ;  all  good.  There  was  not  one  bad  impression  to  be  seen  of  that 
plate. 

2876.  Mr.  EwartJ]  You  were  understood  to  say  that  you  had  sold  art  union 
engravings  for  2^.  6rf.  or  1  *.  each  ? — I  never  encouraged  the  sale  of  them,  but 
I  have  known  them  sell  for  that. 

2877.  Did  an  engraving  of  equal  merit  sell  so  low  before  the  art  union 
existed  ? — Cases  may  have  occurred  where  a  man  who  possessed  a  plate  might 
take  a  price  equal  to  that  he  could  print  it  for,  but  it  was  not  generally  so, 
certainly. 

2878.  Chairman.']  Resuming  the  inquiry  as  to  the  mode  in  which  you  think 
the  interests  of  publishers  might  be  reconciled  with  those  of  the  art  unions^ 
allow  me  to  ask  you,  have  you  been  in  any  measure  connected  with  any  of  the 
art  unions  ? — I  used  to  take  subscriptions  for  the  Irish  and  the  Scotch,  and 
also  for  the  London  Art  Union  at  one  time. 

2879.  Did  you  not  publish  a  plate,  engraved  by  Watt,  after  LesUe? — It 
was  not  engraved  for  an  art  union,  it  was  engraved  as  a  speculation. 

2880.  It  was  circulated  by  the  West  Riding  Art  Union,  was  it  not  ? — We  had 
a  lai^  nimiber  of  impressions  from  that  plate,  and  not  having  been  sold,  we 
disposed  of  a  quantity  of  those  impressions  to  the  West  Riding  Art  Union,  but 
never  sold  the  plate. 

2881.  The  West  Riding  Art  Union  not  having  funds  to  employ  an  engraver,, 
purchased  from  you  500  impressions,  with  a  view  to  circulate  them  among  their* 
subscribers  ? — ^Yes,  that  was  the  case. 

2882.  Did  you  receive  subscriptions  at  your  house  for  that  art  union  ? — ^No. 

2883.  You  did  for  the  Art  Union  of  Dublin  ? — ^Yes ;  we  had  for  years  before 
that. 

2884.  Was  that  considered  a  large  number  from  that  engraving? — No ;  we 
had  them  in  the  house ;  the  plate  never  sold. 

2885.  Mr.  R.  Colhome.']  You  had  the  power  of  selling  to  others? — ^We 
retained  the  copper  in  our  possession,  that  it  should  not  be  made  common ;  we 
sold  so  many  impressions  only. 

2886.  Chairman.']  You  think  that  arrangement  could  not  be  carried  into 
execution  ? — No ;  I  never  would  do  it  again  ;  it  was  a  great  injury  to  me. 

2887.  How  ? — I  think  it  took  away  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  house,, 
and  gave  an  impression  that  we  might  reduce  the  value  of  other  publications. 

2888.  It  might  lead  to  the  idea  that  the  price  of  the  engravings  would  be 
depreciated  by  over-circulation  ? — ^Yes. 

2889.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  prospectus  of  the  National  Art  Union  of 
London  ? — Yes. 

2890.  Was  that  on  the  same  plan  intended  to  afiFord  an  opportunity  for  the 
sale  of  engravings  which  had  not  met  with  a  considerable  circulation  ? — ^That 
was  a  purely  private  speculation ;  and  it  was  produced  to  get  rid  of  impres- 
sions from  two  plates  which  the  public  would  not  buy  when  published  in 
their  Intimate  course. 

2891.  They  wished  to  add  the  further  stimulus  of  speculation? — Of  a 
lottery. 

2892.  To  the  general  inducement  which  might  exist  among  the  public  to- 
purchase  engravings  ? — ^Yes ;  they  could  not  sell  them  legitimately,  and  there- 
fore they  resorted  to  a  lottery, 

2893.  Was  that  confined  to  one  publisher,  or  did  it  comprise  a  general  com- 
bination of  publishers  ? — It  was  confined  to  one. 

2894.  You  were  not  connected  with  it  in  any  way  ? — No. 

2895.  You  did  not  receive  subscriptions  for  it? — No. 
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Mr.  Henrtf  Graves.      2896.  Printselkrs  somethnes  pubKsh  platea  for  artists  ?— Yes. 

— . 2897.  What  is  the  commisBioii  required  upon  those  occasions  r — ^The  pub- 

10  July  i^9(A.     lisber  charges  10  per  cent,  for  the  risk,  and  takes  the  debts  upon  himself.    That 
is  the  only  diarge  beyond  the  trade  allowance. 

2898.  Do  you  receive  any  number  of  plates  in  addition  ? — No,  we  account  for 
every  one. 

12899.  Do  you  not  receire  seven  plates  for  six,  or  six  for  five  ? — ^We  always 
give  in  the  trade  seven  for  six ;  the  publisher  gets  10  per  cent,  above  the  trade 
price. 

2900.  The  Drovers  was  the  plate  which,  in  a  former  part  of  your  evidence, 
you  stated  had  the  greatest  circulation ;  who  was  the  engraver  of  it  ? — 
Mr.  Watt. 

2901.  You  employed  him  in  the  ordinary  way? — Yes;  it  was  a  half-share 
plate  ori^nally,  then  we  purchased  his  interest  in  it. 

2902.  And  made  the  whole  your  own  property  r — ^Yes. 

2903.  Did  you  find  that  a  more  advantageous  arrangement  than  the  ordinary 
course  ? — I  think  it  is  advantageous  sometimes  to  let  the  engraver  have  a  haJUf 
share,  so  that  he  may  have  an  interest  in  the  publication,  tiiough  we  may  pur* 
idiase  it  afterwards. 

2904.  Did  you  pay  him  for  it  by  instalments? — ^Yes ;  Mr.  Watt  is  engraving 
the  companion  now,  and  he  has  had  many  instalments. 

2905.  Generally  speaking  it  is  more  advantageous  to  the  engraver  to  sell  the 
'entire  interest  to  the  pubUsher? — Yes,  and  he  becomes  the  party  interested 
entirely. 

2906.  The  printseller  is  analogous  to  the  bookseller  in  trade ;  there  is 
not  a  great  distinction  between  them  ? — No  great  distinction  with  reference  to 
the  author  and  the  engraver. 

2907.  If  a  society  were  formed  for  the  publication,  at  a  cheap  rate,  of  certain 
works  of  which  there  were  other  editions  on  sale,  would  not  that  be  productive 
of  mudi  the  same  effects?— I  do  not  think  it  would;  the  engraver  has  an 
interest  in  the  work  which  induces  him  to  take  pains  with  it,  to  insure  the  sale. 

2908.  Do  you  think  that  commissions  are  better  than  competition? — ^Yes. 

2909.  That  is  an  additional  reason  why  you  object  to  art  unions,  indepen- 
dently of  the  other,  their  effect  upon  engravers  and  publishers  ? — ^The  injurious 
effect  of  competition  is  this,  if  100  compete  one  gets  the  prize,  and  99  are  left 
to  starve. 

291 0.  Does  that  necessarily  follow  ? — Their  time  is  their  property,  and  if  they 
can  get  nothing  for  their  property,  they  must  be  injured. 

291 1.  Have  they  not  the  means  furnished  by  competition  of  making  known 
their  talents,  and  of  bringing  them  under  the  notice  of  the  pubBc  and  the 
Government,  and  thus  of  obtaining  for  themselves  employment  which  they  might 
not  otherwise  have  had  ? — I  think  if  the  artist  had  genius  he  would  show  it. 

2912.  Mr.  Escott.li  The  diffusion  of  a  large  sum  of  money  is  an  encourage- 
ment to  genius? — Certainly,  if  properly  applied,  because  an  artist  may,  by  that 
means,  be  introduced  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

2913.  Is  not  the  distribution  of  a  large  sum  of  money  in  works  of  art  an 
^icouragement  to  artists  ? — If  it  is  properly  applied,  it  is. 

2914.  Do  artists  and  engravers  now  pubUsh  liieir  own  works  pretty  generally? 
—No. 

2915.  They  are  remunerated  for  the  work  they  perform? — Except  that  en- 
gravers sometimes  have  a  share. 

2916.  The  interest  of  engravers  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  ^ey 
arrange  with  the  publisher  ? — Yes. 

2917.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  legitimate  printseller? — One  who  depends 
only  on  the  public  buying  the  productions  he  brings  forward,  without  any  lottery 
attached  to  them. 

2918.  Is  your  only  objection  to  the  Art  Union  on  the  score  of  its  bdng  a 
lottery  ? — My  objection  is  not  that  it  is  a  lottery  particularly,  but  that  we  are 
not  all  allowed  lotteries.  It  is  not  a  fair  principle  to  give  a  privil^e  to  a 
union,  which  the  private  dealer  has  not. 

2919.  Any  person  may  join  an  art  union? — But  an  art  union  is  not  formed 
for  incUvidual  profit  at  all. 

2920.  May  not  any  individual  join  an  art  union  ? — He  may  subscribe. 

2921.  Mr.  Ewart.]    You  desire  that  an  individual  should  be  allowed  to 
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establish  a  lottery  as  well  as  a  combination  of  persons? — I  condder  that  Mr. Berm^ Graves. 
lotteries  are  injurious  altogether.  ■        

2922.  But  you  draw  a  distinction.    You  have  expressed  the  wish  that  you      i«  July  1844. 
might  be  permitted  as  an  individual  trader  to  establish  a  lottery  for  works  of  art  > 

— I  would  not  like  to  see  it  legalized,  but  I  do  not  think  one  should  have  it 
and  not  another. 

2923.  On  what  ground  do  you  prefer  the  principle  of  coromfesion  to  tiie 
principle  of  competition  ? — I  think  if  an  artist  is  assured  of  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  work,  he  may  devote  his  whole  time  and  attentum  to  it ;  but  if  he 
has  no  certainty,  he  may  be  obliged  to  do  other  work  to  provide  for  his 
family. 

2924.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  principle  of  commissBon  is  liable  to  the 
charge  of  unfairness  more  than  that  of  competition  ? — If  I  give  a  jdate  to  an 
engraver  to  execute  on  commission,  if  he  does  not  succeed,  it  reverts  oa  his 
own  head,  I  do  not  employ  him  again.  I  think  the  Govemmoit  would  da 
better  to  give  commissions  than  by  public  competition. 

2925.  CkairmanJ\  Is  it  not  necessary,  in  order  to  give  commissionSy  that  the 
Government  and  individuals  should  ascertain  the  talent  of  the  persons  thej 
are  to  select  ? — Certainly. 

2926.  Is  it  not  possible  that  young  men,  who  have  not  had  c^ortmiities  up 
to  the  present  moment,  might  by  means  of  competition  be  afforded  the  means  g£ 
making  themselves  known  to  the  Government  or  individuals  ? — Certainly*  In 
the  case  of  the  exhibition  of  the  Cartoons,  being  the  first  of  the  kind^  it  gave  a 
great  opportunity  to  every  one  to  show  his  talent. 

2927.  Competition  has  thus  the  effect  of  discovering  or  displaying  talent 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  unknown  or  neglected  ? — Yes ;  it  gives  an 
opportunity  for  that,  no  doubt. 

2928.  Mr.  JEwart.'}  Was  not  the  result  of  the  competition  in  the  fine  arts  for 
the  works  for  the  decoration  of  the  Houses  of  Pariiament,  the  bringing  out  the 
genius  of  young  men,  who  probably  never  might  have  exhibited  it  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  commission  r — I  think  the  bulk  of  those  who  obtained  prizes  in  the  late 
exhibition  were  men  that  had  other  employment. 

2928*.  Do  you  think  they  were  men  who  would  have  been  so  likely  to  be 
employed  under  commission  as  they  have  employed  themselves  under  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  competition  ? — That  being  the  first  instance  of  the  kind,  I  think  it 
was  most  judicious  to  do  so. 

2929.  What  was  the  result  ? — ^I  think  the  result  was  good. 

2930.  Did  it  not  bring  forward  men  who  were  not  known  ? — ^Yes,  it  did,  in 
some  instances. 

2931.  Mr.  Escott.']  Do  you  think  that  the  public  would  ever  have  had  a 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Armytage's  talent  for  that? — No;  he  was  a  man  that  had 
never  exJiibited  in  this  country  at  all. 

2932.  Had  he  an  opportunity  ? — He  might  have  shown  it  at  the  next  exhi- 
bition if  he  had  sent  over  a  picture. 

2933.  Did  not  that  afford  him  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  his  talent  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

2934.  Mr.  B.  Wall.]  A  prize  composition,  like  a  prize  comedy,  may  be 
damned  ? — Certainly. 

2935-  Does  not  it  very  often  happen,  that  inferior  impressions  are  circulated 
by  you  among  your  piurchasers  ? — No.  I  endeavour,  in  all  cases,  to  keep  up 
the  plate  to  a  proper  state,  and  get  the  engraver  to  look  over  it. 

2936.  Might  not  the  same  principle  be  adopted  by  an  art  union  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

2937.  Then  in  what  respect  does  your  general  superintendence,  with  refe- 
rence to  your  purchasers,  differ  from  the  general  superintendence  which  we 
may  think  is  exercised  by  an  art  union  ? — But  the  number  of  impressions  with 
us  do  not,  on  the  average,  reach  500. 

2938.  Are  not  the  evUs  you  allude  to  the  necessary  consequences  of  the 
great  popularity  of  an  engraving  ? — ^The  extreme  popularity  of  an  engraving,  in 
the  course  of  legitimate  sale,  has  scarcely  gone  beyond  2,000,  unless  with 
lottery  inducements. 

2939.  Are ,  you  in  the  habit  of  producing  engravings  of  coronations  and 
christenings,  and  so  on,  by  subscription? — ^We  have  published  two. 

2940.  Do  you  think  those  favourable  to  high  art  ? — ^It  pves  encouragement 
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Mt.  Henry  Gracei.  to  historical  engravers,  and  if  we  have  not  a  Rubens  or  a  Paul  Veronese  it  is 
,  the  fault  of  the  artist,  not  the  fault  of  the  subject. 

ix)  July  1844.  2941.  Did  the  prices  of  those  engravings  of  coronations  and  christenings 
decline  in  the  market  ? — ^The  sale  sometimes  ceases,  and  we  consider  them  a 
lost  property,  keeping  them  locked  up,  but  not  selling  them  at  a  reduced  price. 

22942.  Chairman.']  The  portraits  of  the  Queen  have  been  considerably  multi- 
plied of  late  ? — Ever  since  she  came  to  the  throne ;  but  that  sale  is  now  on  the 
decrease. 

2943.  From  whence  does  that  arise  ? — ^Almost  everyone  is  supplied ;  and  of 
those  executed  of  her,  many  have  been  very  much  inferior  to  what  had  beea 
done  before. 

2944.  Did  you  publish  some  of  those  engravings  yourself? — Four  or  five. 

2945.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea  of  the  number  of  impressions 
which  have  been  struck  off  from  your  pubUcations  of  the  portrait  of  the 
Queen  ? — ^The  first  portrait  we  published,  of  which  we  had  two  steel  engravings^ 
we  sold  5,000  or  6,000. 

2946.  Mr.  B.  Wall.']  Were  the  latter  impressions  of  that  as  good  as  the 
former  ? — It  was  engraved  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  same  as  Mr.  Kyall's  plate^ 
which  was  a  mode  calculated  to  stand. 

2947.  The  price  demanded  was  equal,  the  last  to  the  first? — ^Yes,  a  guinea; 
it  has  fallen  now,  because  others  have  been  produced  at  a  later  period  of  the 
Queen's  age. 

2948.  Chairman.]  You  stated  in  your  evidence  that  the  number  of  your 
engravings  at  the  rate  of  a  guinea,  and  under  that  price,  had  diminished  r — 
Yes,  furniture  engravings,  prints  for  framing  in  rooms. 

2949.  On  what  grounds  do  you  ascribe  that  result  specially  and  exclusively 
to  art  unions  ? — I  think  that  any  person  wishing  to  have  an  engraving  at  the 
price  of  a  guinea  will  not  come  and  buy  it,  but  will  get  it  through  that  medium 
which  affords  to  him  an  ultimate  chance  of  obtaining  a  prize  of  larger  value 
in  addition. 

2950.  That  is  your  supposition;  is  it  founded  on  any  particular  circum- 
stances which  have  come  under  your  observation? — I  have  kept  abstract  books 
of  all  my  publications,  and  I  can  vouch  for  it. 

2951.  Your  sales  in  that  department  have  been  of  great  advantage  to  you 
before  the  formation  of  art  unions  ? — ^Yes. 

2952.  Might  not  the  falling  off  arise  from  the  circumstance  of  a  greater  num- 
ber of  publishers  starting  up,  and  confining  themselves  principally  to  the  pub- 
lication of  engravings  of  that  description  ? — I  think  the  number  of  publishers 
in  that  department  is  much  less  than  it  was  before. 

2953.  Mr.  B.  JVaU.]  Do  you  think,  if  there  had  been  no  Dublin  Art  Union, 
you,  or  any  printseller  in  England,  would  have  sold  1,240  engravings  similar 
to  those  which  have  been  engraved  so  creditably  to  Mr.  Ryall?— No,  I  do  not 
think  we  should ;  I  think  that  plate  of  Mr.  Ryairs  has  done  good  in  Ireland* 
The  circulation  has  been  nearly  confined  to  Ireland ;  but  the  number  being 
only  1,300,  it  did  not  do  any  mischief. 

2954.  Chairman.]  The  complaints  which  have  been  made  to  the  Committee 
of  the  injurious  effect  of  art  unions  on  publishers,  have  come  principally  from 
the  capital;  are  you  able  to  give  the  Committee  any  information  on  the 
effect  of  the  art  unions  on  publishers  in  the  provinces? — I  personally  go 
throughout  the  provinces  twice  a  year,  and  I  am  acquainted  with  almost  every 
printseller ;  I  know  that  their  sale  of  engravings  is  almost  destroyed,  unless 
they  form  a  lottery,  showing  a  great  advantage ;  many  of  them  have  told  me 
that. 

^955'  yix.Escott.]  What  do  you  mean  by  a  lottery,  showing  a  great  advan- 
tage ? — In  the  hope  of  getting  a  chance  of  a  picture ;  they  get  a  picture  worth 
25  guineas,  and  they  represent  it  as  worth  600 ;  the  public  are  deceived  by  the 
represehtation,  but  the  publishers  are  equally  injured. 

2956.  For  what  do  they  say  that  is  worth  500  guineas,  when  it  is  worth  only 
25  ? — ^To  get  the  chance  of  selling  their  tickets ;  persons  would  not  subscribe 
to  them  for  the  chance  of  a  picture  that  should  be  worth  only  25  /. ;  so  they 
put  it  down  at  500  /. 

2957.  How  would  you  prevent  that  ? — By  not  allowing  lotteries  at  all.  No 
person  will  buy  a  guinea  print  unless  you  give  him  a  good  chance  of  something 

beyond  ; 
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beyond ;  that  something  may  be  a  500  guinea  picture  nominally^  but  which,  in  Mr.  Henry  GmvtM^ 
fact,  is  not  worth  30  L  when  he  gains  it.  ^ 

2958.  What  is  the  reason  the  picture  is  valued  at  600/.? — It  is  optional  with      10  July  1^*44. 
the  prinsellers  who  set  forward  the  scheme. 

2959.  Mr.  R.  Colbome.]  Do  you  believe  that  the  public  at  all  know  that 
that  is  the  course  pursued  ? — Yes. 

2960.  Chairman.]  Have  not  the  printsellers  to  your  knowledge  more  than 
once  adopted  expedients  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  public  to  purchase, 
under  the  name  of  proof  impressions,  which  did  not  merit  that  name,  and 
changed  the  titles  of  the  engravings  after  a  certain  circulation  had  taken  place  ? 
— I  am  not  aware  of  any  instances  recently ;  those  things  have  come  to  my 
knowledge,  particularly  in  the  case  of  The  Death  of  Wolfe. 

2961.  You  remember  the  engraving  of  The  Twelfth  Night  and  The  Mantilla? 
—Yes. 

2962.  Was  there  any  particular  course  adopted  with  regard  to  those  en- 
pavings  ? — That  was  adopted  by  an  art  union. 

2963.  Was  not  the  name  of  those  engravings  altered  ? — It  was. 

2964.  That  had  a  very  injurious  effect  on  the  confidence  of  the  public? — 
I  think  it  did  a  great  injury. 

2965.  Do  you  object  to  the  Art  Union  of  London  giving  prizes  for  cartoons 
or  compositions  in  outline,  and  circulating  engravings  from  the  designs 
amongst  the  subscribers? — I  think  that  is  likely  to  produce  a  very  good 
feeling  for  art  in  the  country,  that  if  you  can  give  something  classical,  whidi 
the  publishers  cannot  afford  to  give,  you  will  do  great  good  to  the  country ; 
I  mean  something  superior  in  intellect  to  what  the  publishers  produce.  The 
taste  in  the  country  does  not  allow  the  publishers  to  produce  those  subjects ; 
they  are  too  classical,  too  pure.  If  you  instil  into  the  public  a  pure  taste,  you 
will  do  more  good  than  by  popular  subjects  which  interfere  with  the  pub- 
lishers. 

2966.  The  merit  of  those  publications  is  not  so  much  in  the  technical  excel- 
lence of  the  engraver,  as  in  the  superiority  of  the  design  ? — ^Yes. 

.  2967.  In  the  case  referred  to,  the  interest  of  the  engraver  can  scarcely  be 
affected  ? — ^That  would  not  interfere  with  the  engraver  or  publisher  either. 

2968.  So  far  you  think  an  art  union  might,  by  the  distribution  of  such 
works,  be  of  benefit  to  the  pubKc,  especially  as  connected  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  high  art? — ^I  think  that  would  do  good. 

2969.  Do  you  think  the  distribution  of  bronzes  in  the  wav  of  prizes  from  some 
of  the  best  works  either  by  modem  or  ancient  artists,  would  be  productive  also 
of  benefit  ? — I  think  it  would,  for  I  do  not  think  that  class  of  art  has  been 
properly  attended  to  in  this  country. 

2970.  And  also  casts  distributed  as  prizes  would  be  productive  of  advantage 
to  the  interest  of  art? — I  think  if  they  gave  a  reduced  cast  of  Bailey's  Eve, 
or  any  beautiful  subject,  they  would  get  more  subscribers;  or  if  they  published 
(one  play  yearly)  an  edition  of  Shakspeare,  and  employed  Maclise  and  other 
able  artists,  many  persons  would  prefer  it  to  engravings. 

2971.  Mr.  EscottJ]  In  reference  to  the  answer  you  have  just  given,  in  that 
case  the  art  unions  would  not  come  in  competition  with  publishers  or  engravers  ? 
— No,  for  I  consider  the  engravers  and  publishers  so  mixed  up  together  that 

they  have  the  same  interest. 

2972.  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  the  distribution  of  compositions  in  outline 
woidd  be  more  likely  than  the  distribution  of  such  engravings  as  have  hitherto 
been  published,  to  excite  the  interest  of  subscribers  ? — Yes. 

2973.  On  what  ground  do  you  form  that  opinion  ? — Knowing  that  many  of 
the  subscribers  do  not  send  for  their  engravings,  and  they  would  send  for  their 
outlines. 

2974.  You  think  they  would  rather  have  a  composition  in  outline  from 
.Shi^speare,  or  any  similar  production,  than  engravings  such  as  are  now  dis- 
tributed?— When  14,000  are  issued  of  one  print,  they  do  not  appreciate 
engraving  at  all,  when  so  many  are  thrown  upon  the  market,  but  if  an  outline 
book  were  given,  or  a  plaster  cast,  they  would  value  it. 

2975.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Do  you  think  that  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
interference  with  the  publishers  ? — Certainly ;  because  the  publishers  cannot 
do  that ;  they  cannot  give  a  taste  for  an  outline,  which  art  unions  have  the 
means  of  giving. 
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Mr.  Henry  Graves.      2976.  You  think  the  production  of  outlines  would  have  a  good  eflfect  on 

public  taste  ? — ^Yes ;  it  would  have  the  effect  of  refining  the  mind  as  much  w 

10  July  1844,      anything  which  has  ever  been  done« 

2977.  Chairman.]  Is  there  encouragement  wanted  for  engravings  from  the 
old  masters  ? — Yes. 

2978.  There  have  been  but  few  works  executed  of  that  description  of  late  ?-^ 
I  have  published  only  one  or  two ;  but  I  have  five  in  progress. 

2979.  Can  you  state  what  they  are? — ^The  one  I  have  published  has  been 
Mr.  Miles*  celebrated  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  Head  of  Christ,  which  I  had 
engraved  by  Professor  Felsing,  in  Germany;  and  that  has  been  successfuL 
I  ^ve  also  engraving  the  National  Gallery  picture,  Christ  disputing  with  the 
Doctors,  by  Felsing ;  it  will  take  him  two  years  and  a  half.  I  am  also  en- 
graving The  Ascension  of  the  Virgin,  by  Murillo,  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery,  by 
an  English  artist,  Mr.  Samuel  Smith ;  and  the  Head  of  Rubens,  in  the  Queen's 
collection,  at  Windsor,  by  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Doo;  and  I  have  several  other 
drawings  making  from  the  works  of  the  old  masters,  to  try  whether  I  can 
introduce  a  higher  class  into  this  country. 

2980.  You  have  given  many  of  your  engravings  to  a  German  artist,  Pro- 
fessor Felsing ;  on  what  ground  has  that  been  done ;  from  the  difficult  of  finding 
English  artists  to  engrave  such  subjects? — ^The  small  number  g(  superior 
Enghsh  artists  of  this  nature  being  entirely  occupied. 

2981.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  engravings  from  subjects  of  that  high  class  are 
likely  to  meet  the  pubUc  taste  more  successfully  than  those  from  modem 
artists,  taken  from  subjects  of  a  mare  familiar  nature  ? — I  think  it  will  progress 
as  the  public  begin  to  be  improved. 

2982.  Mr.  JEwart]  Do  you  think  the  public  taste  has  improved? — ^It  is 
improving. 

2983.  Mr.  R.  Colbome.]  Does  not  that  depend  very  much  upon  the  pub- 
lisher taking  means  to  produce  a  taste  of  that  kind  ? — In  some  measure ;  but 
the  publisher  must  fall  into  the  popular  taste  to  find  money  to  enable  him  to 
pay  for  finer  works. 

2984.  There  is  not  so  immediate  a  demand  for  the  higher  class  of  art,  but 
that  is  likely  to  increase  in  your  opinion  ? — If  a  publisher  had  capital  it  would 
afiFord  a  greater  ultimate  return ;  but  it  is  not  productive  of  an  immediate 
return. 

2985.  Mr.  Ewart]  You  are  aware  that  the  remains  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's 
collection  are  now  at  Oxford ;  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  well  worth  the 
while  of  such  a  body  as  the  Art  Union  to  circulate  to  their  subscribers  outlines  of 
the  first  drawings  of  the  works  of  the  great  artists,  taken  from  such  a  collec- 
tion as  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  ? — -I  think  it  would  be  much  better  than 
their  circulating  among  their  subscribers  the  popular  prints  of  the  day. 

2986.  Chairman^]  And  would  be  in  strict  conformity  with  the  object  pro- 
posed in  their  institution  ? — Undoubtedly. 

2987.  Do  you  think  that  the  engraving  of  works  of  that  description  would 
be  much  better  than  emplojring  engravers  on  works  of  modem  art? — Yes, 
that  would  be  beneficial  to  the  public,  and  not  injurious  to  publishers. 

2988.  Have  you  understood  that  there  has  been  an  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  art  unions  to  distribute  medals  of  the  distinguished  men  of  England ;  do 
you  conceive  that  an  advisable  course  ? — I  think  anything  the  society  can  dis- 
tribute of  that  description,  especially  anything  having  reference  to  a  neglected 
branch  of  art,  would  certainly  do  good. 

2989.  You  have  stated  that  the  interest  of  the  publishers  might  be  made 
consistent  with  the  interest  of  the  art  unions ;  will  you  state  by  what  means 
that  object  could  be  accomplished  ? — I  have  thought  of  a  plan  which  I  think 
would  do  away  with  the  system  of  jobbing  which  now  takes  place,  of  dealing 
with  the  artists,  and  those  transactions  which  have  been  carried  to  a  very  great 
extent,  especially  in  the  provinces  and  in  Edinburgh,  where  in  fact  no  picture 
has  been  sold,  it  has  been  merely  a  transfer  of  money ;  I  think  that  might  be 
accompUshed  by  a  committee,  appointed  either  by  the  House  of  Commons  or 
the  Government,  who  should  choose  out  paintings  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
subscriptions,  say  10,000/.;  those  pictures  should  be  exhibited  to  the  subscri- 
bers and  to  the  public ;  the  names  of  all  the  subscribers  to  the  amount  of  that 
10,000/.  should  be  placed  in  the  wheel,  as  they  are  now ;  they  should  be  drawn, 
and  the  person  possessing  the  first  drawn  should  have  the  first  choice  of  tiie 
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^ctures  in  the  room,  regardless  of  price ;  he  should  go  and  pick  out  whichever  Mr.  Henry  GravcK 

he  preferred,  according  to  the  subject ;  I  would  not  bind  him  by  value,  but  let 

him  select  that  which  pleases  him.    Then  take  the  next,  and  let  him  make  the      *^  ^^^7  i844* 

next  selection ;  and  so  on  to  the  last :  of  course  he  must  have  the  last  picture 

that  is  left  in  the  room.    I  think  that  would  obviate  a  great  deal  of  the  jobbing 

and  money  transactions  which  now  take  place,  and  the  money  for  the  picture 

would  find  its  way  from  the  institution  to  the  artist,  and  the  gentleman  who 

chose  the  picture  would  be  more  likely  to  keep  it,  being  a  picture  according  to 

his  taste ;  and  thus  the  object  would  be  promoted. 

2990.  What  time  would  you  give  to  the  subscriber  to  make  his  choice  ? — 
I  would  give  him  a  month ;  he  would  know  whether  he  was  a  prizehold» 
before  the  exhibition  opened ;  30  days  would  accomplish  the  object,  if  you 
gave  each  subscriber  an  hour  to  decide,  after  having  had  a  month  to  view  the 
pictures  and  inform  his  mind  and  avail  himself  of  the  judgment  of  other 
persons  on  the  subject. 

2991.  How  would  you  deal  with  the  subscribers  generally? — I  would  give 
every  subscriber  a  figure,  or  an  outline  book,  or  a  cast,  or  a  bronze ;  it  would 
promote  the  obtaining  of  subscriptions,  and  I  think  that  every  publisher  in  the 
kingdom  would  collect  subscriptions  for  the  art  unions. 

2992.  Have  you  heard  any  objection  to  the  distribution  of  outline  engravings, 
or  casts,  or  bronzes  ? — No. 

2  993.  Mr.  Escott.]  You  think  that  by  the  distribution  of  those  no  injury 
would  be  done  by  competition  ? — No. 

2994.  Do  not  you  tWnk  those  parties  who  are  interested  in  the  sale  of  those 
articles,  would  object  to  the  distribution  of  casts,  and  bronzes,  and  outlines  ? — 
That  is  a  branch  of  the  arts  which  has  been  so  utterly  neglected  that  the  distri- 
bution of  them  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good  if  it  were  properly  conducted,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  injurious  to  any  one. 

2995.  Chairman.]  You  state  that  you  would  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  com- 
mittee to  select  the  paintings  for  prizes,  of  whom  should  that  committee  consist? 
— It  might  consist  of  well-known  amateurs  of  paintings,  men  who  possess 
collections,  men  who  would  have  a  much  better  opportunity  of  making  a  good 
selection  than  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  arts. 

2996.  How  would  you  choose  that  committee ;  by  public  election  of  the  sub- 
scribers ? — I  think  Government  might  name  them. 

2997.  What  do  you  think  of  a  choice  by  the  Royal  Academy  ? — ^That  might 
do. 

2998.  Would  you  not  rather  trust  it  to  the  general  body  of  the  subscribers 
to  elect  a  committee  in  whom  they  had  confidence  ? — I  think  they  would  not 
get  men  who  were  so  conversant  with  the  arts ;  6very  subscriber  is  not  conver- 
Bant  with  the  arts ;  I  think  they  should  be  men  who  have  collections. 

2999.  Mr.  Ewart.]  What  do  you  say  to  the  committee  of  the  Art  Union 
selecting  those  persons  ? — I  think  any  men  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
arts  might  do  it. 

3000.  CkairmanJ]  What  do  you  think  of  the  mode  adopted  by  the  Art  Union 
of  Dublin :  the  subscribers  elect  a  committee,  and  the  committee  appoint  a 
sub-committee  of  selection;  do  you  approve  of  that  arrangement? — Yes,  I 
think  that  would  do  if  they  were  known  collectors  of  paintings. 

3001.  You  state  that  you  think  some  such  mode  is  requisite  to  put  an  end 
to  the  notorious  jobbing  in  some  places  in  the  provinces ;  will  you  'give  the 
Committee  an  idea  what  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  jobbing  ? — If  a  person 
obtains  a  prize  of  80 1,  he  goes  round  the  exhibition,  and  finds  an  artist  to  whom 
he  gets  an  introduction,  and  the  artist  ofPers  him  50 1.,  he  retaining  his  picture, 
so  that  in  efPect  no  picture  is  sold  ;  it  is  merely  a  payment  of  so  much  money. 

3002.  Mr.  R.  ColborneJ]  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  often  done  ? — I  believe  it 
is  very  often  done,  more  in  the  provinces  than  in  London ;  but  it  has  been  done 
in  London  also. 

3003.  Mr.  Ewart.]  To  your  knowledge? — Yes. 

3004.  Chairman.]  Is  it  done  to  any  extent  in  Ireland  or  in  Scotland  ? — I 
think  in  Ireland  they  keep  their  pictures  more ;  I  have  never  known  a  case  of 
any  one  in  Ireland  selling  his  picture ;  but  in  Scotland,  I  believe,  most  of  the 
large  prizes  have  been  sold  at  half  the  price  that  was  paid  for  them. 

0.79.  A  A  4  3005-  Mr. 
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Mr.  Henry  Graves.      3005.  Mr.  Ewart.]  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  honourable  distinction  as 

regards  Ireland  ? — I  think  they  have  had  so  little  of  art  placed  in  their  rooms^ 

10  July  1844.  that  they  have  been  glad  to  get  something  to  hang  up ;  but  in  Scotland,  where 
the  system  has  been  going  on,  perhaps  they  have  not  room ;  and  perhaps  they 
are  more  thrifty  than  the  subscribers  in  Ireland. 

3006.  Mr.  B.  Wall.]  Was  not  it  the  case  that  Mr.  Maclise's  Sleeping  Beauty, 
the  largest  prize  distributed,  was  immediately  in  the  market  ?^Yes ;  and  Mr^ 
Landseer's  picture  was  immediately  in  the  market ;  that  was  the  highest,  I 
think,  one  year ;  and  many  others  also. 

3007.  Chairman.]  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  the  habit  of  retaining  pictures 
in  Ireland  may  have  arisen  from  the  constitution  of  the  Art  Union,  and  frouL 
the  committee  of  selection  choosing  a  better  class  of  paintings,  and,  therefore, 
better  worth  retaining?— I  think  that  committee  has  made  a  proper  selection^ 
and  probably  that  may  have  tended  to  their  being  retained. 

300I5.  Mr.  Ewart.]  If  the  committee  has  previously  chosen  the  pictures,  the 
object  is  attained  of  not  bringing  the  prizeholders  into  immediate  contact  with 
the  artists  ? — ^Yes. 

3009.  That  may  be  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  benefit  resulting  from  that 
modi  of  choice  r — ^Yes,  it  is  of  no  use  to  give  a  prizeholder  who  has  a  small  room 
a  large  picture,  and  I  think  it  would  be  highly  desirable  that  each  in  his  turn 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  selecting  that  which  was  most  to  his  taste. 

3010.  Mr.  Escott.^  You  think  that  those  alterations  which  you  suggest  should 
be  embodied  in  the  clauses  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  ? — Yes. 

301 1 .  Mr.  B.  Wall.]  In  the  plan  you  have  proposed  you  appeared  to  intend 
that  the  names  of  the  artists  who  painted  the  pictures  should  be  exhibited  along 
with  the  pictures  ? — Certainly. 

3012.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  would  have  the  efPect  of  attracting  the- 
generality  of  purchasers  to  the  name  of  the  artist  who  stood  highest  in  the 
school  of  art,  and  whose  pictures  were  believed  to  be  of  the  most  value  in  the 
market  r — I  think  in  many  cases  he  would  choose  that  which  was  most  valuable^ 
but  in  many  cases  he  would  choose  that  which  pleases  his  taste.  I  think  it 
would  act  in  both  ways. 

3013.  You  have  a  great  mass  of  subscribers,  some  of  whom  look  at  the 
pocket,  and  some  look  at  the  picture.  Those  who  look  at  the  pocket  would 
look  at  the  name  of  the  artist,  which  would  be  a  guide  to  the  market-value 
of  the  picture? — I  think  I  should  leave  it  free  to  the  choice  of  the  sub- 
scribers. 

3014.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Would  you  influence  them  by  aflixing  the  name  of  the 
artist? — I  would  affix  the  name  of  the  artist. 

3015.  Chairman.]  You  stated  that  you  thought  arrangements  of  that  kind 
should  be  introduced  into  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  would  it  not  be  too  direct 
an  interference  with  private  arrangements,  and  establish  rather  an  injurious 
precedent  for  the  management  of  other  societies  for  the  enco\u*agement  of 
literature  or  art,  to  go  into  too  minute  a  specification  of  what  ought  to  be  the 
duties  of  those  bocUes  ? — I  think,  unless  you  define  it  in  some  way,  it  would 
lead  to  a  great  deal  of  evil. 

3016.  Could  not  this  course  be  adopted,  to  fix  certain  limits  within  which ^ 
art  unions  might  be  established,  leaving  to  those  art  unions  the  formation  of 
bye-laws,  and  in  the  report  of  the  committee  to  offer  such  suggestions  for  their 
adoption  as,  on  a  due  consideration  of  the  matters  before  them,  should  appear 
to  the  committee  most  reasonable? — ^That  would  leave  it,  as  I  apprehend, 
entirely  open  to  the  committees  to  do  what  they  pleased ;  they  then  might 
adopt  the  very  thing  that  I  or  the  engraver  might  wish  them  to  avoid,  that  is^ 
begin  issuing  prints  directiy. 

3017.  Would  you  recommend  that  they  should  be  put  under  the  direction  of 
a  certain  department  of  the  Government,  without  whose  authority  they  should 
not  be  entitied  to  take  advantage  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? — I  would. 

3018.  That  course  has  been  adopted  in  the  case  of  literary  and  scientific 
institutions  and  benefit  societies ;  do  you  see  any  inconvenience  in  extending  it 
to  art  unions  ? — No;  I  think  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary.  I  am  objecting 
to  art  unions  in  toto  ;  I  do  not  think,  upon  the  broad  question  of  the  higher 
branches  of  art,  that  they  really  do  encourage  it. 

3019.  Yet 
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3019.  Yet  in  the  former  part  of  your  evidence  you  stated  that  if  they  distri-  Mr.  Henry  6ra^9. 
buted  compositions  in  outline,  you  think  they  would  t&oA  to  do  so  ? — I  think  so,  ■' 

in  that  branch  of  art ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  small  prizes  of  paintings.    I      10  Juty  1844. 
think  no  one  can  produce  a  good  work  of  art  for  6Z.  or  10?. ;  I  think  30i. 
ought  to  be  the  lowest  prize. 

3020.  Mr.  Ewart.']  If  the  prizes  were  raised,  do  you  think  t^at  art  unions 
might  be  beneficial  ? — I  think  it  might  stimulate  artists  to  produce  good  works, 
which  they  do  not  do  now. 

3021.  You  think  that  art  imions,  properly  regulated,  would  have  a  beneficial    . 
effect  ? — I  think  they  would  give  emplo}naxent  to  artists. 

3022.  Chairman.]  You  would  limit  it  to  three  art  unions,  one  for  each  of  the 
three  kingdoms  ? — I  would. 

3023.  What  is  your  objection  to  provincial  art  unions  ? — ^I  think  a  great 
spirit  of  gambling  would  arise  out  of  it  to  have  them  universal. 

3024.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Do  not  you  think  that  provincial  art  unions  are  also  liable 
to  this  objection,  that  they  bring  together  in  small  societies  the  artists  and  the 
prizeholders,  who  are  necessarily  better  acquainted  together  in  provincial 
towns  than  in  lai^e  communities,  and  therefore  that  there  is  a  greater  chance 
of  collusion  ? — ^Yes ;  and  even  in  the  one  at  Edinburgh  there  is  much  collusion* 

3025.  If,  even  in  Edinburgh,  the  smallness  of  the  circle  produces  bad  conse- 
quences, would  not  the  bad  consequences  be  much  exaggerated  if  there  were 
local  art  unions  throughout  the  country  ? — ^Yes,  they  would. 

3026.  Mr.  J5.  fValL]  Is  not  great  encouragement  given  by  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  to  English  art  ? — ^Yes,  but  they  could  have  an  opportunity  of  subscri- 
bing to  the  London  Art  Union. 

3027.  But  surely  you  would  give  them  an  opportunity  of  making  their  own 
regulations,  and  encouraging  art  in  their  own  way,  considering  that  they  bring 
so  large  an  amount  of  money  to  bear  upon  the  purposes  of  art  ? — The  Man- 
chester Art  Union  is  comparatively  small  in  amount. 

3028.  Mr.  JSwart.]  Would  it  be  better  for  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester  to 
become  members  of  the  London  Art  Union,  or  to  any  great  national  art  union, 
both  for  themselves  individually,  and  for  the  promotion  of  art,  than  to  belong 
to  a  small  local  art  union  ? — Certainly. 

3029.  Chairman^  Would  you  extend  to  foreign  artists  the  encouragement 
given  by  art  unions  ? — ^I  would  not. 

3030.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Supposing  the  foreign  artists  exhibited  works  in  an 
exhibition  in  England,  would  you  exclude  works  of  merit  by  those  foreign 
artists  from  the  prizes  of  the  Art  Union  ? — I  think,  if  you  admitted  them,  it 
would  introduce  shoals  of  pictures,  and  discourage  the  very  object  you  have 
in  view. 

3031 .  Mr.  Escott^  Would  you  not  encourage  foreign  artists  when  you  found 
them  superior  to  English  ?  —  Provided  all  the  talent  was  engaged  in  this 
country. 

3032.  Mr,  jB.  Wall.]  Are  there  not  many  foreigners  devoted  to  the  arts  in 
this  country  who  are  not  naturalized  ? — ^There  are  many  foreigners  practising 
in  this  country ;  but  they  are,  I  should  think,  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of 
British  artists,  although  diey  may  have  been  bom  abroad. 

3033.  Mr.  Escott.]  Why  would  you  exclude  foreigners? — Because  I  imagine 
that  an  art  union  is  founded  for  the  encouragement  of  British  art ;  if  it  is  not, 
then  you  may  include  foreigners. 

3034.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Would  British  art  be  discouraged  by  foreign  compe- 
tition r — I  think  the  admission  of  foreign  competition  would  do  good  to  art, 
although  it  would  not  do  good  to  the  artists'  pockets. 

3035.  Mr.  EscottP^  Then  your  reason  for  excluding  foreign  artists  is,  that  it 
would  diminish  the  amount  of  gain  to  the  British  artist  ?—  That  is  the  only 
reason  I  could  have  in  the  exclusion. 

3036.  Chairman.]  Is  there  not  at  present  established  in  London  a  dep6t  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  subscribers  and  circulating  the  engravings  of  foreign 
art  unions  ? — There  is. 

3037.  What  has  been  its  effect  upon  publishers  and  engravers  here? — 
The  tickets  here  are  issued  at  such  a  far  higher  price  than  mey  are  sold  for 
abroad  that  it  is  worth  the  agent's  while  in  London  to  issue  them. 

0.79  B  B  3038.  Has 
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Mr.Hair^  Graves.      3038.  Has  it  in  any  way  interfered  with  the  trade  of  publishers  in  London  ? 
'       — The  circulation  of  the  tickets  has  been  so  limited  that  it  has  not  at  all  inter- 
10  July  1844.     fered  with  it. 

3039.  It  has  introduced  a  certain  quantity  of  German  engravings  into  the 
,  market  ? — Yes ;  but  very  small  in  quantity. 

3040.  Mr.  EwartJi  Of  what  sort  in  quality  ? — ^They  have  kept  to  a  better 
classical  taste  than  the  art  unions  in  En^nd  have. 

3041 .  Chairman.']  The  diffusion  of  foreign  engravings  you  stated,  upon  the 
whole,  had  been  upon  the  increase,  and  you  thought,  as  far  as  certain  produc- 
tions were  concerned,  had  been  of  use  ? — ^Yes.  I  may  mention,  for  example, 
Oxford.  When  I  first  began  business  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  there  but 
coloured  sporting  prints  of  the  vilest  character.  Now  you  may.  see  a  40 1,  or 
50 1,  proof  by  the  highest  Italian  artists  in  their  rooms. 

3042.  Mr.  Escott.]  What  period  do  you  speak  of  as  the  former  one  r — Fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  ago. 

3043.  Chairman.']  Has  your  experience  led  you  to  think  that  there  is  a 
greater  diffusion  of  art  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  community  at  present 
than  what  existed  about  10  or  12  years  ago? — ^Yes.  I  think  that  art  has 
become  more  known  ever  since  the  Government  have  stirred  themselves  a  little 
m  It. 

3044.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  persons  in  the  lower  classes  of  life  wha 
are  forming  collections,  either  of  paintings  or  engravings,  for  their  own  private 
enjoyment  ? — No ;  it  has  not  come  down  to  the  lower  class :  but  I  Imow  a 
gardener,  the  other  day,  who  took  a  print  rather  than  take  payment  for  a  lot 
of  flowers. 

3045.  Mr.  Escott.']  Are  you  aware  whether  the  suspension  of  the  operations 
of  the  Art  Union  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  inconvenience  and  distress  to  indi- 
vidual artists  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  has. 

3046.  You  think  that  if  that  evidence  has  been  given  to  the  Committee,  it  is 
under  a  mistaken  impression  ? — I  think  every  artist  that  has  not  sold  his  pic- 
tures, will  attribute  it  to  the  Art  Union,  although  not  1  in  20  could  have 
been  bought. 

3047.  You  do  not  think  it  has  caused  individual  inconvenience  ? — I  consider 
that  inconvenience  has  arisen  more  from  competition,  that  is,  from  their  time 
being  taken  up  in  competition,  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  earning  nothing, 
than  by  art  unions.  That  has  created  much  distress  to  those  that  have  not 
succeeded. 

3048.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  art  that  the  sus- 
pension should  be  continued,  and  that  the  Art  Union  should  not  renew  its 
operations? — I  think  so:  the  painters,  as  a  body  generally,  would  be  ultimate 
gainers  by  not  having  art  unions  at  all,  for  this  reason,  any  one  who  subscribes 
a  guinea  to  an  art  union,  goes  to  the  exhibition  and  sees  it,  and  he  waits  to  see 
whether  he  has  got  a  prize ;  not  having  got  one,  he  does  not  go  to  the  exhibi- 
tion again :  but  were  he  not  a  subscriber,  he  would  buy  out  of  the  exhibition 
upon  his  first  visit.  I  think  all  the  societies  admit  that  since  art  unions  have 
been  established,  private  patronage  has  ceased  to  a  great  extent ;  but  I  under- 
stand that,  this  year,  since  the  art  unions  have  been  stopped,  the  Old  and  New 
Water  Colour  exhibitions  have  sold  to  quite  as  large  an  amount  as  they  did 
last  year  with  the  art  unions. 

3049.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  effect  of  the  art  unions  has  not  been  to 
increase  the  sale  of  pictures  r — I  do  not  think  it  has  increased  the  sale  of 
pictures  ;  I  think  it  has  decreased  private  patronage,  and  carried  it  into  another 
channel. 

3050.  Are  you  aware  that  your  opinion  is  not  shared  by  the  majority  of 
artists  resident  in  London  ? — I  think  it  would  be  shared  by  those  who  have  got 
great  talent ;  but  those  who  have  not  industry,  perseverance,  and  talent,  for 
the  carrying  out  of  fine  pictures,  are  greatly  benefited  by  the  art  unions, 
because  they  are  obliged  to  purchase  second-rate  art,  first-rate  art  all  being 
sold  before  they  come  into  the  market. 

3051 .  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  the  opinion  of  artists  of  great  emi- 
nence that  the  sale  of  pictures  has  been  increase!  by  the  operation  of  the  Art 
Union  r — It  may  for  the  time  being  have  tended  to  increase  the  sale ;  but  I 
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know  that  the  Edinhurgh  artists  complain  that  their  private  patronage  has  lAr.Henr^Grawi. 
ceased  since  the  introduction  of  art  unions.  ■ 

30.52.  Are  not  you  aware  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  artists  of  eminence  that  the     *o  Ju^y  ^^4* 
operation  of  the  Art  Union  has  greatly  increased  the  sale  of  pictures  ? — Of 
second-class  pictures,  but  not  of  first-class  pictures. 

3053.  Do  not  you  imagine  that  the  suspension  of  its  operations  must  cause 
inconvenience  by  diminishing  the  sale  of  those  pictures  ? — Only  in  the  same  way 
that  introducing  foreign  art  would  do,  it  would  take  so  much  from  their  pockets. 

3054.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  this  question :  whether  the  evil 
that  would  be  done  to  those  artists  who  have  much  depended  upon  the  Art 
Union  for  the  sale  of  their  pictures,  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
eventual  good  that  would  be  done  by  causing  that  artificial  stimulus  to  cease  ? — 
I  think  the  artists  themselves  would  be  ultimate  gainers ;  they  would  have  then 
to  work  for  reputation  and  talent  in  their  pictures,  instead  of  this  ephemeral 
sale. 

3055.  You  give  that  opinion  without  hesitation  ? — ^Yes,  formed  deliberately 
for  these  two  or  three  years  past. 

3056.  Mr.  JEwart.']  But  you  were  understood  to  say  that  if  the  prizes  given 
were  of  a  high  amount,  superior  works  of  art  would  be  encouraged  ? — ^Yes,  if 
art  unions  are  allowed  at  all. 

3057.  Therefore  if  the  art  unions  were  reformed  in  that  way,  the  objection 
you  have  stated  would  be  removed  ? — It  would  be  alleviated. 

3058.  High  art  might  be  encouraged  by  art  unions  ? — I  do  not  consider  a 
40  /.  picture  high  art. 

3059.  Suppose  it  were  placed  so  high  as  to  bring  in  pictures  of  the  first 
painters  ? — I  do  not  think  you  could  get  them,  they  are  all  sold  privately. 

3060.  Why  are  they  sold  privately  ? — Because  we  have  sufficient  amateurs  in 
this  country  to  buy  them. 

306 1 .  Is  not  it  also  the  fact  that  the  Art  Union  does  not  make  its  distribution 
sufficiently  soon  to  allow  the  prizeholder  to  have  a  selection  of  the  works  of  the 
first  artists  ? — ^That  may  be  partly  the  reason,  but  I  think  you  ought  to  give 
the  public  an  opportunity  of  buying  individually,  before  you  attempt  to  get  a 
sale  by  lottery. 

3062.  Supposing  the  Art  Union  held  its  annual  distribution  sufficiently  early 
in  the  year,  would  you,  notwithstanding  that,  prohibit  the  Art  Union  from 
stepping  into  the  market  and  taking  its  chance  with  the  common  purchasers  of 
pictures  ? — I  would  give  the  pubUc  the  first  chance. 

3063.  Then  supposing  them  to  start  equally  in  point  of  time,  you  would 
exclude  the  art  unions  from  coming  into  the  market  with  the  rest  of  the 
purchasers  ? — I  think  I  would  give  the  public  a  fair  chance  of  buying  individually 
before  I  laid  out  the  subscriptions. 

3064.  You  would  not  consider  the  Art  Union  as  a  part  of  the  public  ? — No. 

3065.  Would  you  not  injure  the  artist  by  thus  excluding  from  the  competition 
for  his  pictures  a  class  of  the  community  who  might  be  purchasers  ? — No,  I  con- 
sider that  the  artist  would  be  benefited  by  his  picture  going  into  private  collec- 
tions at  once.    When  I  was  at  Edinburgh,  Mr. had  an  offer  from  the  Art 

Union  to  take  his  picture,  and  he  offered  it  to  a  gentleman  for  50 1.  loss,  that 
it  might  go  into  a  gallery  at  once ;  he  would  sell  it  for  50  /.  loss  rather  than 
have  the  chance  of  its  being  sold  to  a  prizeholder.  A  picture  of  his,  *^  The 
Examination  of  Shakspeare,"  was  offered  immediately  after  it  was  taken  by  a 
prizeholder,  and  he  considered  that  it  did  him  so  much  injury  that  he  cares  not 
to  sell  to  an  art  union ;  and  I  know  Mr.  CJollins  and  others  are  of  the  same 
opinion. 

3066.  Chairman.']  Are  there  not  instances  of  paintings  of  distinguished  artists 
selhng  for  even  a  less  amount  from  private  collections  than  when  they  fall  into 
the  hands  of  prizeholders  ? — ^When  they  are  bought  by  private  collectors  they 
are  not  so  liable  to  be  sold. 

3067.  When  sold,  are  they  diminished  in  value  ? — Rrst-rate  art  is  generally 
increased. 

3068.  Mr.  EwartJ]  Do  you  think  that  any  objection  would  be  made  by  a  large 
number  of  the  eminent  artists  in  London  to  the  purchase  of  their  pictures  by 
art  unions  ? — I  think  there  would. 

3069.  Chairman.']  Is  the  opposition  to  art  unions  on  the  part  of  publishers 
very  general? — I  believe,  throughout  the  kingdom,  it  is  general. 
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Mr.  ifoMy  Qrofoes.      3070.  The  great  publishing  houses  in  London  are  generally  opposed  to  them  ? 
>    I  — I  think  they  are. 

10  July  1844.  307 1 .  A  petition  has  been  presented  to  The  House  embodying  their  objections ; 
were  any  efforts  made  to  obtain  signatures  to  that  petition  from  either  engravers 
or  pubUshers  ? — It  was  sent  round. 

3072.  There  was  no  undue  effort  made  ? — Not  at  all,  it  was  roluntary. 

3073.  It  has  been  reported  that  some  influence  haa  been  used  on  the  part  of 
publishers  with  some  individuals  who  signed  that  petition,  to  induce  them,  by 
the  prospect  of  a  diminution  of  employment,  to  sign  the  petition ;  has  any  such 
report  come  under  your  notice? — I  only  know  of  one  ca^e  where  an  engraver 
rd^used  to  sign  it« 

3074.  Were  any  menaces  of  diminished  employment  used  towards  him? — 
Not  at  all,  except  that  if  there  was  a  preference  to  be  given,  it  would  be  given 
to  those  artists  who  supported  the  existence  of  the  publish^rs>  but  not  any 
threat. 

3075.  Is  not  that  to  a  certain  extent  a  threat,  making  use  of  an  argument 
which  cannot  be  considered  but  as  calculated  to  affect  the  unbiassed  judgment 
of  the  individual  ? — I  think  where  the  talent  is  equal  a  publisher  ought  to  have 
the  power  of  giving  his  plate  to  the  individual  who  is  most  amiable  in  character, 
and  who  would  be  likely  to  support  the  interests  of  the  house. 

3076.  Mr.  Escott.']  Do  you  think  the  merit  of  a  really  valuable  work  of  art 
is  lessened  by  its  being  sold  ? — Certainly,  the  artist  is  damaged. 

3077.  Damaged  in  his  reputation? — Yes;  he  cannot  get  his  prices  up 
again. 

3078.  You  would  exclude  art  unions  from  the  same  free  choice  as  private 
purchasers  at  pubUc  exhibitions  ? — I  would. 

3079.  Is  it  not  in  the  power  of  the  painter,  from  whom  the  art  union  offered 
to  purchase  his  picture,  if  it  injured  lum  as  an  artist  to  sell  his  picture  to  the 
art  union,  to  decline  to  do  so  ? — ^The  artist  can  decline  to  sell  it ;  but  if  he  puts 
his  price  in  the  room,  he  has  scarcely  the  option ;  I  meant  to  say,  that  I  would 
give  the  private  collector  the  first  opportunity,  because  his  money  is  uncertain, 
and  the  other  is  certain  to  be  expended. 

3080.  Would  it  be  fair  to  the  artists  of  this  country  to  exclude  their  pictures 
from  the  benefit  of  free  competition  by  any  body  of  men  ?— I  can  only  repeat 
what  I  said  before. 

3081.  Chairman.l  ^^  7^^  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  adopt  the 
course  which  has  been  pursued  in  Germany,  of  offering  a  high  price  for  pictures 
and  limiting  the  number  of  prizes,  also  occasionally  presenting  a  painting  to 
a  public  institution  ? — I  think  that  would  encourage  high  art  more  than  the 
present  art  unions,  certainly. 

3082.  And  that  would  obviate  an  objection  made  to  the  present  system,  inas- 
much as  the  funds  would  not  tend  to  individual  benefit  only,  but  would  tend  to 
benefit  the  public  at  large  ? — Certainly ;  I  do  not  think  you  would  get  so  many 
subscribers,  but  you  would  get  a  great  many. 

3083.  Would  you  consider  such  an  arrangement  an  improvement  upon  the 
present  system  ? — I  think,  for  encouraging  first-rate  art,  that  would  certainly 
be  a  better  system  than  by  giving  the  pictures  to  the  prizeholders ;  I  think  you 
would  get  2,000  or  3,000  or  4,000  persons  who  would  give  their  guinea  to 
purchase  pictures  for  a  gallery,  as  they  do  abroad. 

3084.  Mr.  B.  Wall.']  You  have  stated  that  you  consider  a  40/.  picture  not  to 
be  a  picture  of  high  art ;  do  you  consider  that  the  price  attached  to  any  picture 
is  any  indication  whether  it  belongs  to  high  art  or  not  ? — I  do  not  think  the 
artist  can  bestow  much  time  and  thought  or  labour  upon  a  picture  for  a  sum 
of  that  kind.  If  he  paints  a  picture  for  10/.  it  must  be  something  which  is 
done  quickly,  without  mind  or  thought.  Not  but  what  th^e  are  exceptions,  of 
sketches  of  great  value ;  but  those  are  very  rare  cases.  I  am  speaking  now  of 
the  large  mass  of  artists. 

3085.  Chairman.']  Would  you  consider  it  a  better  arrangement  that  prize- 
holders  should  have  the  power  of  selecting  engravings  from  the  most  distin- 
guished pubUshers,  on  the  same  plan  tihat  they  now  have  the  power  of 
selecting  paintings,  instead  of  the  course  now  adopted  of  distributing  nume- 
rous impressions  of  a  single  engraving,  possibly  of  inferior  character, 
among  the  subscribers  ? — I  thought  of  that  question  when  it  was  put  to 
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Mr.  Stanfield ;  and  I  certainly  think,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  engravers,  Ur.HenryGrwoes. 
it  would  do  more  good  to  purchase  miscellaneous  works  as  small  prizes ;  but  I      — — 
doubt  whether  it  would  do  much  good  to  the  publishers,  upon  the  same  principle      ^^  ^^h  1844. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  art  unions  do  good  to  the  painters,  namely,  that  so 
many  works  are  brought  into  the  market  again  for  sale  immediately  after  they 
are  selected,  which  would  injure  the  publishers ;  but  it  would  certaonly  have  a 
greater  tendency  to  do  good  to  the  engravers  as  a  body  than  issuing  one  plate, 
because  the  more  you  can  circulate  the  plates  of  the  publishers,  the  more  you 
will  employ  engravers. 

3086.  Putting  out  of  view  the  giving  a  commission  to  any  engraver,  and 
considering  the  engravings  as  already  in  the  market,  would  you  approve  of  the 
plan  of  distributing  a  certain  number  of  money  prizes,  and  allowing  or  requiring 
the  prizeholders  to  choose  from  engravings  in  the  hands  of  different  publishers  ? 
— I  think  that  would  do  more  good,  not  only  to  the  publishers,  but  to  the 
engravers  as  a  body,  because  it  would  tend  to  increase  the  sale  of  their  works, 
especially  where  they  were  shareholders  in  the  plates. 

3087.  And  that  would  answer  the  two-fold  object  of  encouraging  engravers 
and  publishers,  and  also  of  encouraging  the  highest  branch  of  en^vmg? — 
Especially  if  the  committee  named  &e  plates  that  were  worthy  to  be  chosen 
from. 

3088.  Mr.  B.  Wall]  But  then  the  subscribers  to  the  Art  Union^  supposing 
this  arrangement  were  made,  would  only  come  in  after  the  prime  engravings 
had  been  circulated  among  the  regular  purchasers  in  the  trade  ? — ^Unless  they 
took  proofs,  or  subscribed  to  works  that  were  in  progress.  K  they  subscribed 
to  a  work  that  was  coming  out  during  the  season,  Siey  would  have  the  same 
opportunity  of  getting  the  best  impressions  as  another  subscriber. 

3089.  The  Art  Union,  of  course,  could  only  subscribe  in  a  mass ;  it  would 
not  be  any  individual  subscriber  to  the  Art  Union  who  would  go  the  print* 
seller,  and  say  that  he  wished  for  such  and  such  a  print ;  but  the  proposition 
is^  that  the  Art  Union  should  make  some  arrangement  with  the  printsellrars^ 
and  take  a  mass  of  prints  of  some  popular  engravings  from  them? — I  do  not 
think  that  plan  would  be  so  good  as  allowing  each  prizeholder  a  ticket,  to 
go  and  purchase  an  engraving  from  a  certain  list,  approved  of  by  the  com- 
mittee as  works  of  high  art. 

3090.  ChairmanJ]  If  this  arrangement  were  adopted  by  the  art  unions,  the 
giving  a  certain  niunber  of  prizes  for  a  high  class  of  engravings,  as  well  as  for 
a  high  class  of  paintings,  and  restricting  the  general  circulation  of  engravings 
to  compositions  amongst  the  subscribers  in  outline  only,  do  you  thmk  that 
would  obviate  many  of  the  objections  at  present  entertained  by  the  publishers 
to  the  existence  of  the  art  unions  ? — I  thiidc  it  would.  Then  not  only  the  pub- 
lishers in  London,  but  every  printseller  in  the  kingdom  would  get  subscribers 
to  the  society. 

3091.  Mr.  B.  WcUL']  Do  you  imagine  that  a  two-guinea  prize  would  enable 
the  holder  of  it  to  have  a  first-rate  engraving,  and  thus  be  the  means  of 
improving  the  art  of  engraving  in  this  country  ? — I  think  it  would ;  it  would 
have  a  greater  tendency  to  cause  a  circulation  of  good  engravings,  those 
engravings  being  chosen  by  the  committee  as  proper  ones,  than  any  other  class 
of  engravings  that  could  be  chosen. 

3092.  Mr.  Bwart.']  Do  not  you  think  it  is  very  hard  to  have  engravers 
excluded  from  the  chance  of  prizes  with  other  artists  ? — 1  think  so.  1  would 
give  them  a  chance. 

3093.  The  object  of  the  art  unions  being  twofold,  to  encourage  artists,  and 
to  extend  the  love  of  art  among  the  people  of  this  country,  would  not  both 
those  ends  be  attained  by  this  encouragement  being  given  to  engravings? — 
I  think  it  would ;  but  I  would  not  allow  the  holder  of  a  two-guinea  ticket  to  go 
and  buy  a  bad  sporting  print. 

3094.  The  choice  would  come  imder  the  committee  you  have  already 
described  as  the  fit  committee  to  choose  the  paintings  ? — Certainly. 

3095.  Mr.  jB.  Wall.]  Would  not  a  committee  of  amateurs  be  much  more 
competent  to  form  a  judgment  upon  the  merits  of  pictures  than  of  engravings  ? 
— I  think  with  the  few  engravings  published  in  the  year  the  same  persons  would 
answer  for  the  selection  of  both. 
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Mr.  Henn^  Graves.      3096.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  plan  you  propose  might  have  this  effect 

that  it  would  lead  to  the  publisher  or  printseller  often  placing  before  the  com- 

la  July  1844.  mittee,  with  a  view  to  their  choice,  those  engravings  of  which  he  had  the 
greatest  number  unsold? — ^No,  I  think  it  would  rest  with  the  committee. 
They  could  find  out  all  the  fine  prints  executed  within  the  last  few  years  5 
you  could  not  hide  a  fine  plate  under  a  bushel. 

3097.  If  the  engravings  from  which  they  selected  were  from  paintings  of 
great  merit  and  very  popular  with  the  public,  would  not  the  chance  be  that  all 
the  early  impressions  would  have  been  disposed  of  to  the  public  before  the  art 
union  came  into  the  market  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would ;  some  of  the  works 
of  highest  merit  have  sold  the  least. 

3098.  Mr.  EscottJ]  The  effect  of  this  alteration  would  be  to  make  the  art 
union  your  customer? — It  would,  but  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  publishers  would  gain  much  by  it.  The  engravers  would 
gam ;  but  there  is  a  chance  of  the  plate  being  brought  into  the  market  again 
for  sale,  which  would  injure  the  pubUsher. 

3099.  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  that  such  danger  could  reasonably  be  appre- 
hended in  the  case  of  engravings  of  high  value,  such  as  The  Madonna  di  San 
Sisto,  or  The  Spasimo  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  think  it  would.  If  such  a  thing  happened^ 
the  publisher  could  buy  it  back  again. 

3100.  The  alteration  proposed  being  confined  to  prizes  of  high  value,  you 
would  not  apprehend  firom  that  alteration  the  injury  which  you  have  just 
stated  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  the  injury  would  be  material. 

3101.  Mr.  jB.  Wall.]  Take  The  Spasimo,  for  instance;  no  holder  of  a  two- 
guinea  prize  could  be  entitled  to  that  ? — ^No,  because  it  is  a  six-guinea  print* 

3102.  Are  there  any  engravings  that  you  would  consider  deserving  the  name 
of  high  art,  of  a  low  price  ? — I  will  give  one,  which  never  sold,  which  I  consider 
as  exquisite  as  anything  I  ever  published,  which  is  The  Spanish  Girl,  by 
Robinson,  at  12^. ;  yet  I  have  not  got  half  my  money  back  for  that  exquisite 
work,  although  notlung  could  be  more  beautifully  engraved,  or  a  more  beautiful 
subject ;  therefore  you  could  give  good  prizes  as  low  as  12^. 

3103.  Mr.  Escott.]  If  this  suggestion  of  yours  was  adopted,  would  it  do 
away  your  objection  to  the  Art  Union,  upon  the  score  of  its  being  a  gambling 
transaction  ? — If  you  adopt  the  plan  of  choosing  by  a  committee,  and  then  only 
allow  them  to  choose  pictures,  not  to  have  any  money  in  the  matter,  it  does 
away  with  a  great  proportion  of  the  gambling  tendency ;  you  do  not  let  them 
see  money  in  any  way. 

31 04.  It  would  still  be  a  lottery  ? — I  do  not  think  you  could  avoid  its  being  a 
lottery. 

3105.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  point  whether  you  can  suggest 
any  alteration  by  which  the  advantages  could  be  obtmned,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  objections  to  it,  on  the  score  of  its  being  a  lottery,  removed  ?— Nothing  but 
what  Boydell  obtained,  which  was  a  special  Act  to  grant  him  a  lottery,  owing  to 
the  war  having  taken  place,  destroying  all  his  continental  debts.  Parliament 
granted  him  a  special  Act  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  case;  but  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  printseller  so  placed  now  as  to  be  entitled  to  it. 

3106.  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  the  parties  engaged  in  art  unions  are  entitled 
to  a  suspension  of  the  operation  of  the  present  law,  on  the  ground  that  they 
have  engaged  in  speculations  which  they  did  not  think  at  the  time  were  liaMe 
to  the  interference  of  the  law  ? — ^They  all  knew  it  before  they  began. 

3107.  Mr.  Escott.]  When  do  you  mean  that  they  all  knew  it? — I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  London  Art  Union.  I  am  speaking  of  those  numerous  art 
unions  throughout  the  kingdom  for  individual  gain.  I  know,  in  the  case  of 
the  two  Private  London  Art  Unions,  my  lawyer  gave  them  his  opinion  before 
they  began,  and  they  acted  in  defiance  of  him. 

31 08.  You  do  not  mean  that  the  Art  Union  were  aware  that  they  were  acting 
illegally  ? — I  think  that  they  began  upon  such  a  small  scale,  that  they  never 
thought  about  it ;  and  not  being  for  private  gain,  I  believe  they  thought  they 
were  not  acting  illegally. 

3109.  Chairman.]  But,  seeing  that  the  Executive  had  not  interfered,  was  it 
not  a  very  natural  conclusion  to  draw  that  the  law  which  was  intended  to 
prohibit  lotteries  would  not  be  put  into  execution  as  against  them? — ^They 
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thought  that  they  could  go  on  mixed  up  Tvith  the  London  Art  Union,  and  that  it  Mr.  Henry  Grate$. 

would  not  be  noticed ;  but  they  vtere  aware  of  the  illegality.  — — 

3110.  Mr.  Escott.]  Do  you  happen  to  know  that  there  are  great  doubts  in  10  uly  a  44- 
the  minds  of  eminent  lawyers  whether  the  Art  Union  is  legal  or  iUegal  ? — I  have 

heard  that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  but  I  think  it  arises  from  the  way  in 
which  the  case  is  put. 

3111.  Have  3rou  read  the  case? — I  have  read  the  case  of  the  National  Art 
Union,  which  was  declared  ill^al. 


Veneris,  12^  die  Julii,  1844. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT. 


Mr.  Ridley  Colborae. 
Mr.  Escott. 
Mr.  Ewart. 


Mr.  M'Geachy. 
Mr.  Baring  Wall. 
Mr.  Wyse. 


THOMAS  WYSE,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Henry  Leggatt,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

3112.  Chairman.']  YOU  are  acquainted  with  the  Art  Union  of  London?—    Mr^ H.LeggaU. 
I  am.  — -— 

3113.  I  believe  you  are  engaged  in  the  printselling  trade  ? — I  am.  la  July  1844, 

3114.  Have  you  directed  your  attention  to  the  operation  of  art  unions? — I 
have. 

31 15.  Especially  in  reference  to  the  distribution  of  engravings  ? — Yes. 

3116.  In  what  way  are  you  connected  with  the  printselling  trade ;  as  a  pub- 
lisher, or  as  an  agent,  or  an  engraver  ? — ^As  a  printseller,  not  as  a  publisher. 

3117.  Do  you  act  as  such  for  diflFerent  publishers  ? — Yes. 

3118.  Not  on  your  own  account? — I  have  never  published  more  than  three  or 
four  prints  since  I  have  been  in  business. 

3119.  Have  you  observed  that  the  trade  has  suffered,  in  recent  years,  in  the 
publication  or  sale  of  engravings  r — I  have  been  engaged  as  a  book  and  printseller 
for  about  25  years ;  I  have  been  in  business  in  Cornbili  about  16  years  ;  I  have 
dealt  very  extensively  with  publishers  of  every  kind.  I  have  never  published  (as 
I  said  before)  more  tiian  three  or  four  prints,  and  that  in  connexion  with  artists ; 
but  I  have  dealt  most  extensively  with  publishers  in  the  kingdom,  and  also  with 
foreign  publishers. 

3120.  Has  your  connexion  with  foreign  publishers  been  of  long  duration  ? — 
Yes,  the  whole  time  I  have  been  in  business. 

3121.  Then  you  are  enabled  to  state  to  the  Committee  whether  your  trade  has 
advanced  or  not  of  late  years  ? — It  has  materially  advanced  of  late  years  :  the  sale 
of  prints  generally,  within  the  last  seven  years,  has  considerably  advanced. 

3122.  Has  that  advance  been  regularly  progressive? — I  think  so. 

3123.  In  what  department  of  the  printselling  trade  has  that  advance  been  most 
perceptible  ? — 1  think  more  in  the  style  of  mezzotint,  which  has  been  brought  to 
very  great  perfection  lately. 

3124.  Has  more  attention  been  paid  to  that  department  of  engraving  than  to 
any  other  ? — Much  more  so  of  late  years. 

3125.  Has  any  important  improvement  been  introduced  into  that  branch  ? — I 
have  no  doubt  of  it ;  I  consider  that  the  productions  of  Mr.  Cousins,  Mr.  Ryall, 
Mr.  Wagstaff,  Mr.  Lupton,  and  many  other  artists,  have  improved  that  branch 
very  materially  in  this  country,  and  tended  to  the  additional  sale  that  has  taken 
place  in  that  branch  of  art. 

3126.  Has  the  improvement  to  which  you  refer  been  attributable  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  artist,  or  the  adoption  of  any  new  process  in  that  branch  of  engraving? 
— I  should  say  to  the  excellence  of  the  artist,  in  all  probability ;  I  consider  that 
style  of  engraving  is  very  superior  to  what  it  was  very  many  years  since,  and  the 
public  are  now  able  to  judge  between  a  good  and  a  bad  thing. 

31 27.  In  that  branch  of  engraving  England  surpasses  considerably  the  Continent? 
— No  doubt  of  it;  1  do  not  know  any  single  production  that  can  vie  with  anything 
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Mr.  K  Leggati.    in  that  branch  equal  to  what  has  been  produced  in  tbis  country ;  at  least,  nothing 

■  "  ■        ^        has  come  under  my  notice,  and  my  experience  has  been  rather  extensive. 
i«JdyT844.  3128.  In  that  branch  England  may  be  said  to  have  a  sort  of  monopoly  in 

consequence  of  its  superiority  in  reference  to  other  countries? — Decidedly  so, 
becmose  I  consider,  since  the  introduction  of  such  pictures  as  Landseer's  and  others, 
there  has  been  a  fine  field  for  gentlemen  in  that  department  to  exercise  their  talent^ 
which  they  have  done  eminently ;  and  I  find,  as  a  retail  printseller,  on  potting  those 
productions  before  the  public,  they  are  sufficient  judges  to  judge  of  the  di^rencs 
between  what  it  produced  now  and  the  old  ones,  and  they  are  (to  make  use  of  a 
shop-phrase)  a  marketable  commodity,  and  they  are  continually  vended. 

3129.  Is  there  a  great  demand  for  that  class  of  engraving  on  the  Continent? 
— I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  so  great  a  demand  on  the  Continent  as  there  ia 
here,  but  still,  to  a  certain  extent,  our  best  prints  of  that  class  go  to  the  Con* 
tinent. 

3130.  As  England  so  far  surpasses  any  production  of  the  kind  on  the  Conti- 
nent, are  engravers  exposed  to  the  same  competition  in  that  branch  to  which 
they  are  in  others? — They  are  not;  but  you  can  import  into  Ais  country  prints  at 
a  certain  rate,  and  if  you  send  them  out  of  the  country,  it  is  very  different. 

3131.  That  observation  affects  all  classes  of  engravings ;  but  I  wish  to  ascertain 
whether,  in  consequence  of  there  being  little  competition,  and  little  effort,  in 
reference  to  that  branch  of  engraving  abroad,  whatever  you  do  sell  in  that 
department  you  have  not  considerably  the  advantage  over  foreigners  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  of  it. 

3132*  Would  not  that  account  in  some  degree  for  the  greater  advance  in 
mezzotint  engraving  beyond  other  branches? — I  do  not  know,  because  the  thing 
has  been  so  much  extended  in  this  country ;  it  is  in  this  country  principally  that 
the  demand  continues ;  that  is  to  say,  if  a  good  print  is  brought  out  in  that  line, 
it  is  almost  certain  of  success. 

3133.  Do  yon  conceive  that  mezzotint  engraving  is  equally  applicable  to  high  art 
with  line  engraving? — I  think,  in  the  present  day,  it  may  be  carried  to  very  great 
perfection ;  but  of  course  you  can  never  produce  a  mezaotint  with  that  effect  which 
is  produced  in  line. 

3134.  It  is  suited  to  subjects  probably  with  which  the  public  taste  is  at  present 
more  familiar,  such  as  animals,  domestic  life,  landscapes,  and  other  subjects  con*- 
nected  with  ordinary  occupations  ? — Decidedly  so. 

3135.  That  probably  gives  it  the  preference  over  other  branches  of  engraving 
in  the  minds  of  the  public  ? — Yes. 

3136.  Is  it  ch^per  than  other  branches  of  engraving? — It  is  very  considerably 
cheaper,  and  tlmt  operates  very  greatly  to  the  producing  a  plate* 

3137.  What  is  the  number  of  impressions  you  strike  off  generally  from  a  mez- 
zotint engraving  ? — It  depends  on  the  size  and  style. 

3138.  Take  the  usual  average  of  a  large-siaed  engraving? — With  r^ard  to 
publishers,  they  are  very  tenacious  of  making  it  public,  even  to  persons  who  do 
business  with  them,  as  to  tbe  number ;  and  I  cannot  give  a  direct  answer  as  to  the 
iiumber. 

3139.  Are  you  not  aware  of  the  number  of  engravings  usually  struck  off  from 
a  good  mezzotint  plate,  and  that  after  a  rather  limited  number  the  impres- 
sions become  very  indifferent  ? — Certainly  they  do. 

3140.  Would  you  not  then  be  very  much  guided  in  your  contracts  and  arrange- 
ments with  an  engraver,  or  with  a  publisher,  by  the  number  of  impressions  which 
they  guarantee  shall  be  struck  off  from  the  plate  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

3141.  Are  you  not  then  able  to  give  an  average  account  to  the  Committee  of 
what  ought  to  be  the  proper  number  of  impressions  struck  off  from  a  mezzotint 
plate,  in  order  to  render  its  publication  valuable  ? — ^Yes. 

3142.  What  number  ought  that  to  be  ? — I  have  had  a  plate  confided  to  my  care, 
nominally  to  publish,  lately,  that  has  been  executed  from  a  good  picture,  at  the  pri^ 
vate  expense  of  a  gentleman  in  the  City,  and  though  that  plate  has,  unfortunately, 
been  taken  out  of  my  hands  and  management  in  a  manner  not  very  congenial  to  my 
wishes,  still  I  advised  the  party  in  question  to  print  a  certain  number,  and  that 
number  I  will  state  to  the  Committee,  and  tliey  may  form  their  conclusion,  as  to 
my  opinion  of  what  ought  to  be  done;  I  told  ttie  gentleman,  "Sir,  I  would 
take  100  proofs  before  the  letters,  and  no  more ;  100  lettered  proofs  and  no  more, 
and  then  vou  will  produce  prints  that  will  be  respectable,  and  which  the  public 
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will  take ;  you  will  not  only  sell  them  in  this  country,  but  abroad^  and  you  will  let  Mr.  H.  LeggOH. 
them  see  what  can  be  done  here  with  such  a  plate."  1 

3143.  Will  you  also  state  what  amount  of  impressions,  in  your  opinion,  ought      1^  July  1844. 
to  have  been  struck  oflF  after  the  proofs  to  which  you  refer  ? — I  should  say  tn** 

plate  would,  with  care,  produce  500  excellent  impressions,  without  the  least  detri- 
ment to  the  plate. 

3144.  Mr.  jB.  Wall.]  Without  the  plate  being  retouched? — Yes;  it  could  not 
be  worn  by  that  small  number  being  printed  ;  500  impressions  might  be  taken  off 
afterwards  with  care. 

3145.  You  are  speaking  of  the  mezzotint? — Yes. 

3146.  Chairman.]  For  impressions  beyond  that  number  the  plate  would  require 
retouching? — It  might  require  a  slight  looking  to  as  the  plate  proceeded,  but 
nothing  material,      y 

3147.  After  what  number  of  impressions  (in  addition  to  those  which  you  have 
already  stated  to  the  Committee  might  be  taken  off  with  safety),  do  you  appro* 
bend  the  plate  would  require  re-touching  ? — Sometimes  a  slight  matter  would  want 
to  be  done  to  a  plate  even  while  the  proofs  are  going  on,  but  it  is  not  worth  men* 
tioning,  it  is  nothing  material,  and  nothing  to  a£fect  tiie  plate. 

3148.  When  do  you  think  a  material  retouching  would  be  requisite  ? — Perhaps 
when  the  third  hundred  of  the  print  is  taken,  but  sometimes  not ;  if  it  is  worked 
with  care,' and  a  small  number  of  proofs  are  taken,  the  plate  does  not  get  injured. 

3149.  Do  you  ascribe  much  importance  to  the  mode  in  which  impressions  are 
taken  off  ?— No  doubt  of  it. 

3150.  Is  much  attention  required? — A  great  deal  of  attention.  Very  often, 
through  the  way  in  which  a  plate  is  managed  by  the  printer,  the  reputation  of  the 
artist  who  produces  a  fine  plate  suffers  veiy  materially  after  he  has  produced  a 
sood  thing,  through  bad  management  or  bad  printing.  I  have  in  repeated 
instances  had  plates  shown  to  me,  which  have  been  printed  by  one  who  is  called  a 
prover.  I  have  seen  the  same  thing  produced  in  the  common  way  immediately 
afterwards,  and  it  was  as  different  as  light  from  darkness. 

3151.  So  that  it  may  happen  that  indifferent  impressions  in  the  market  may  have 
arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  the  printer  not  paying  sufficient  attention,  and 
not  from  too  great  a  number  of  impressions  having  been  struck  off? — ^That  has 
often  been  the  case ;  but  the  proprietor  of  the  plate  should  look  to  his  own  interest, 
and  see  that  it  is  not  so. 

3152.  Is  much  attention  actually  given  to  that  important  point  by  the  pub* 
lishers  in   England;   are  they  generally  watchful  that  the  printer  should  take  ^ 
sufficient  care  in  striking  off  the  impression  ? — Yes ;  because  the  value  of  their 
property  very  much  depends  upon  that. 

3153.  Compared  with  foreign  printers,  you  think  there  is  no  reason  to  say 
that  the  Enghsh  printers  are  in  any  way  backward  ? — Decidedly  not. 

3154.  There  is  not  so  large  a  demand  for  line  engraving  as  for  mezzotint? — 
There  is  not  so  large  a  demand ;  but  if  publishers  would  undertake,  or  they 
could  get  artists  to  engrave  from  some  of  our  best  English  productions,  I  am 
quite  sure  there  is  patronage  enough  to  bring  line  engraving  into  first  rank,  with 
regard  to  the  sale  of  such  productions  in  this  country. 

3155.  You  think  there  is  a  sufficient  taste  in  the  public  at  this  moment  to  give 
a  reasonable  hope  that  line  engraving,  from  subjects  of  high  art,  would  meet 
with  an  adequate  sale  ? — I  have  no  question  about  it ;  and  that  taste  i^  improving 
every  day. 

3156.  Have  the  publishers  been  made  sensible  of  this  increased  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  public  for  line  engraving? — I  think  they  must  be  sensible  of  it.  I 
will  take  one  case  of  a  plate  which  was  engraved  from  Mr.  Edward  Landseer's  picture 
of  The  Highland  Drovers,  engraved  by  Mr.  Watt  in  line ;  I  saw  that  while  it  was 
in  progress ;  I  saw  it  in  rather  an  early  state,  and  upon  seeing  it  for  the  first  time, 
in  that  state,  I  subscribed  for  upwards  of  1,000/.  worth  of  it  myself,  as  a  retail 
printseller.  I  took  an  impression  of  that  plate  to  my  house  in  Comhill ;  shortly 
afterwards,  though  it  was  in  an  unfinished  state,  some  gentlemen  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  my  house  saw  it,  and  I  ultimately  purchased  about  110  of  the 
first-class,  of  12-guinea  ones ;  and  if  you  ask  me  what  I  did  with  them,  I  should 
say  that  out  of  the  1 10  I  sold  100,  and  I  do  not  think  I  have  10  in  the  stock  now. 
I  am  quite  certain  that  will  be  the  case  with  anything  that  is  brought  out  from  a 
good  picture,  and  engraved  in  the  first  manner ;  there  will  be  sufficient  patronage 
•afforded  by  the  public  to  warrant  money  being  invested  in  that  very  high  class  of  art. 

079.  C  c  3^57-  You 
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Mt.  H.Legg^  3157*  You  have  had  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the  demand  for  English 
«- i— — ^  engravings  with  the  demand  for  foreign  et^avings  of  a  lugh  class  ? — ^Yes. 
IS  July  1844.  3158.  Have  you  found  that  the  public  have  sought  with  avidity  works  of  great 
eminence  such  as  those  of  Desnoyers,  Longhi,  Toschi,  Miiller^  and  other  foreign 
engravers  of  note,  when  taken  from  subjects  of  the  highest  department  in  art  ? — 
They  are  always  a  saleable  commodity  to  a  certain  extent.  Amateurs  and  judges 
will  purchase,  and  the  public  geoerally,  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  they  do  not 
purchase  quite  so  much  in  that  line  <^  art  as  they  do  English  subjects,  and 
therefore  more  are  sold. 

3159.  From  the  rarity  of  these  engravings,  and  the  high  prices  they  bear  univer- 
sally in  Europe,  is  there  not  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  richer  patrons  of  art  to 
possess  them  in  this  country  ? — No  doubt  they  buy  them  very  much. 

3160.  If  an  engraving  from  some  of  the  great  works  which  we  possess  in  this 
country — the  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  for  instanoe,  were  executed  in  the  highest 
style  of  art,  do  you  not  believe  there  would  be  as  great  a  demand  for  such  a  work, 
and  that  its  excellence  would  warrant  it,  as  for  The  Madonna  di  San  Sisto,  or 
any  other  of  the  great  works  recently  executed  on  the  Continent  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  they  would  meet  with  great  success. 

3161.  Is  not  the  neglect  of  this  branch  of  art  in  England  to  be  ascribed,  not  to 
the  public,  but  to  the  publishers  ? — In  all  probability  it  is ;  I  think  they  should 
select  subjects  of  that  sort ;  and  diough  it  b  difficult,  in  the  present  day,  to  get 
artists  to  undertake  those  magnificent  works,  from  the  great  time  they  take^  and  the 
outlay  and  so  on,  still  lam  persuaded  if  they  were  entered  into  properly  it  would  pay; 

3162.  You  think  they  would  be  as  much  remunerated  by  cultivating  that  branch 
of  art,  as  by  applying  their  capital  to  the  encouragement  of  an  inferior  branch  if 
not  at  the  moment,  at  least  in  the  long  run  ? — Yes,  because  the  foreigp  productions 
of  that  nature  are  all  disposed  of,  the  fine  proofs,  and  you  find  very  soon  that 
there  are  not  any  to  be  had ;  and  therefore  why  not  produce  them  in  this  country  ? 

3163.  In  general  do  tlie  publishers  of  this  country  apply  their  capital  more  to 
the  engraving  of  second  or  third-rate  subjects,  than  to  that  of  the  higher  subjecte 
of  art? — They  do  not  take  subjects  of  the  very  high  character  you  have  just  men- 
tioned :  one  reason  is,  perhaps,  the  long  time  it  would  take  to  engrave  such  a  plate, 
and  the  large  outlay  required  before  any  return. 

3164.  There  are  not,  in  fact,  many  engravings  of  the  works  of  Raphael  or 
Michael  Angelo  executed  by  the  artists  of  this  country  ?-r-Very  few. 

3165.  Do  you  ascribe  that  in  some  degree  to  the  alleged  inferiority  of  English 
artists  in  design  and  in  drawing? — I  am  not  quite  competent  to  answer  that 
question. 

3166.  Do  you  not  think  that  an  engraver  requires,  if  not  as  great  a  knowledge 
of  both  as  a  painter  and  sculptor,  still  sufficient  artistical  education  in  order  to 
seize  the  spirit,  and  accurately  to  design  the  characteristic  drawing  and  style  of 
the  subjects  which  he  engraves  ? — I  think  so. 

3167.  Has  it  not  been  stated  that  the  EngUsh  school  has  not  sufficiently  attended 
to  these  branches  of  artist  education  ? — ^They  may  not  have  attended  to  them, 
perhaps,  quite  so  much  as  some  of  the  foreign  artists,  but  I  still  thbk  there  are 
many  very  eminent  men  in  this  country  who  are  quite  competent  to  execute  in  the 
first  manner  any  production  that  may  be  put  before  them. 

3167*.  Then  you  think  it  does  not  arise  from  the  want  of  taste  in  the  public,  or 
from  a  want  of  sufficient  talent  in  the  country  that  such  works  have  not  been 
undertaken  ? — Certainly  not. 

3168.  But  principally  from  a  mistaken  view  on  the  part  of  the  publishers^ 
apprehending  that  they  will  not  receive  a  sufficiently  rapid  and  early  return  for 
their  outlay  in  undertaking  works  of  that  high  character  ? — ^Just  so. 

31 68*".  The  art  unions  have  not  in  general  selected  for  their  engravings  subjects 
of  the  description  to  which  I  just  now  referred? — I  think  their  subjects  have 
been  of  the  very  worst  kind,  and  I  should  say  worthless. 

3169.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  they  have  engravedt  in  many  instances,  from  popular 
subjects  of  the  day  ? — Yes,  but  inferior  subjects. 

'  3170.  The  engravings  have  not  been  of  a  very  high  character  ? — An  engraver 
may  be  very  respectable,  but  if  his  plate  is  to  undergo  a  certain  process  of  electro- 
type, I  defy  them  to  produce  a  fine  thing. 

3171.  You  ascribe  the  deficiencies  of  the  engraver  principally  to  the  applicaticm 
of  the  electrotpye  process? — I  say  that  if  instead  of  producing  16,000  copies  of 
fnany  of  the  Art  Union  plates  that  hang  round  this  room,  you  were  to  employ  a 

gentleman 
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ge&tlenmn  to  e&grave  eight  plates,  you  woold  have  a  very  di£ferent  kind  of  thing,     Mr.  E.  LeggaH. 

and  the  (wblic  wonld  be  more  satisfied,  and  art  would  then  be  promoted  instead  of       ^ *~ 

bdiog  destroyed  as  it  has  been  by  Ais  process.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  for  the  ^^  ^  ^^* 
last  two  or  three  years  of  taking  from  some  of  my  customers  who  have  subscribed 
to  the  Art  Union  the  several  prodacdons  of  which  I  spoke,  to  oblige  them ;  bat  I 
positively  asaert  I  have  never  been  able  to  dispose^  in  any  instance,  of  one  c^Aose 
productions  at  any  price ;  and  I  refmed  them  within  theli^t  few  months  at  2s.  6d. 
each,  and  I  know  a  gentleman  who  yesterday  refused  at  is.  6 d.  each  the  modem 
productions  of  the  Art  Union  of  London. 

3172.  That  hem  not  been  the  case  with  the  engravings  puUisbed  by  the  Art 
Union  of  Dublin  ? — Certainly  not ;  they  have  never  crossed  my  path ;  I  have 
never  had  them  offered  to  me. 

3173.  Mr.  jB.  WalL]  Does  that  answer  apply  to  any  particular  engravings  of 
the  Art  Union,  or  to  the  engravings  generally  issued  ? — To  the  engravings  gencnrally 
that  have  come  under  my  notice.  The  Saints  Day,  and  Una,  d^  last,  production, 
I  would  not  purchase  at  2^.  6d.  each  now  if  they  were  offered  to  me. 

3174.  Mr.  M^Geachif.']  Upon  what  ground? — ^They  are  uttcarly  inferior^  and 
I  could  not  sell  them.  As  i  said  before,  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
disposing  of  a  single  impression. 

3175.  Mr.  jB.  fVall.']  If  I  were  to  come  to  you  to-morrow  as  a  customer,  and 
ask  you  for  any  numlier  of  either  of  ihe  engravings  of  the  Art  Union,  conkl  yon 
procure  them  for  me  at  from  28.  to  2s.  6d.  each? — I  would  sell  them  at  2s..  6 d. 
now  from  my  shop. 

31 76.  Mr.  Ewart.']  Is  that  in  consequence  of  the  inferiority  of  the  productions? 
— Yes ;  and  I  have  been  obliged  to  restram  myself  from  purchasing  them. 
A  gentleman  came  to  me  a  short  time  ago,  who  had  a  number  of  shares  ia 
the  Art  Union,  and  he  said,  ^'  I  have  a  dozen  of  these  prints,  will  you  take  them 
of  me?"  I  said  I  should  rather  decline  taking  them. 

3177.  It  is  not  in  consequence  of  the  number  in  the  market,  but  the  inferiority 
of  the  production  ? — The  inferiority  of  the  production. 

3178.  Mr.  M'Geachy.']  Not  as  to  the  mode  of  executing?— The  inferiority  of 
it  cJtogether ;  it  is  worthless. 

3179.  Chairman.']  Do  yon  make  any  distinction  between  the  early  and  the  late 
impressions  of  any  of  those  plates,  when  you  say  they  are  utterly  worthless? — 
They  are  all  bad  alike,  I  think  ;  I  never  saw  a  good  one  yet. 

31 80.  No  impression  of  any  one  of  them  was  good  ? — I  will  make  one  exception. 
I  saw  a  proof  before  the  letter,  I  think,  of  Una,  and  that  is  the  only  exception 
I  can  make  to  the  general  rule. 

3181.  Whether  proofs  or  not  proofs? — Whether  proofs  or  not  proofs. 

3182.  Mr.  M^Geachy.l  Do  you  think  they  have  at  all  become  better  or  worse? 
—As  I  said  before,  I  have  seen  hut  one  that  has  been  at  all  tolerable. 

3183.  Then  you  think  them  all  equally  bad? — I  do. 

3184.  Mr.  B.  Wall.']  Do  I  understand  you  as  saying  that  you  could  procure 
proofs  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  they  are  estimated  at  by  the  Art  Union? — I  did 
not  make  use  of  the  word  proofs,  I  think,  in  that  sense.  As  I  said  before,  I  have 
never  seen  but  one  proof. 

3185.  If  you  have  seen  only  one  proof,  it  is  not  in  your  power  to  give  any 
evidence  on  the  subject  of  the  proofe  that  are  issued  by  the  Art  Union  ? — ^That 
was  The  Una,  I  think. 

3186.  So  that  your  answers  would  apply  only  to  the  common  impressions,  and 
not  to  the  proof  impressions  ? — ^Yes. 

3187.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Your  former  answer  was  understood  to  apply  equally  to  the 
proofs  ? — I  have  only  seen  (as  I  said  before,  I  believe)  that  one  proof;  but  1  have 
never  seen  a  good  impression  in  any  case. 

3188.  If  I  understood  you  right,  your  answer  applied  to  the  choice  of  the  sub- 
ject?— ^The  subjects,  I  consider,  have  been  badly  chosen,  and  worse  executed. 

3189.  Mr.  B.  Wall.]  When  yon  state  in  your  answer  that  they  are  the  very 
worst  subjects  for  engraving  which  are  chosen  by  the  art  unions,  can  you  state  to 
the  Committee  what  you  consider  is  the  best? — I  think  there  are  in  this  country 
produced,  from  time  to  time,  subjects.  I  do  not  mean  to  give  my  opinion  that 
gentlemen  connected  with  those  committees  are  not  men  of  taste  and  judgment, 
but  what  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  a  publisher  has  a  much  better  opportunity  of 
selecting  his  pictures,  and  he  would  do  it  with  more  judgment  than  any  committee 
of  taste,  or  persons  of  that  class. 

0.79.  c  c  2  3190.  The- 
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Mn  H.  Leggait.  \  31 QO.  The  reason  why  I  wish  you  to  be  more  explicit  in  your  answer,  with  regard 
-"-— —       to  the  best  subjects,  is  this,  that  I  do  not  quite  understand  from  the  answers  wbicb 

13.  July  1844.  yQu  hi^ve  given,  whether,  in  speaking,  of  the  best  subjects  you  mean  the  subjects 
most  conducive  to  the  progress  of  high  art,  or  those  subjects  which  would  be  most 
popular  with  the  public  at  large? — I  mean  subjects  of  high  art,  good  subjects ;  and 
then  I  say,  if  they  were  to  select  such  subjects,  the  public  taste  is  sufficient  in  the 
present  day  to  give  a  preference  to  those  subjects,  if  good  subjects  are  selected^ 
and  they  are  well  executed. 

3191.  Can  you  state,  in  reference  to  any  particular  pictures,  the  subjects  which 
you  consider  as  the  best  calculated  to  promote  high  art  ? — ^One  of  the  very  pictures 
that  was  mentioned  just  now,  if  it  could  be  produced. 

31 92.  The  Sebastian  del  Piombo  ? — Yes  )  engraved  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  it 
would  meet  with  certain  success.  Pictures  of  that  character  would  meet  with 
success. 

3193.  Mr.  Escott.']  Do  you  think  of  the  modem  pictures,  the  Art  Union  has 
selected  an  inferior  class  to  engrave  ? — ^Yes. 

3194.  You  think  that  all  their  engravings  are  taken  from  second-rate  or  inferior 
pictures  of  the  present  day  ? — ^That  is  my  impression,  and  I  carry  that  observation 
out  by  saying  that  I  believe  the  publishers  generally  have  been  much  more  happy 
in  their  selection  of  subjects ;  and  it  has  been  proved,  by  the  sale  of  these  subjects, 
that  they  have  answered  their  purposes,  and  they  have  made  money  by  them. 

3 1 95.  Mr.  jB.  TTa//.]  Would  not  the  engraving  from  the  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  to 
which  you  have  referred,  be  a  work  of  enormous  expense,  and  take  a  great  number 
<Kf  years  to  finish  ? — Yes,  it  would,  undoubtedly. 

3196.  Would  not  that  be  an  objection  to  its  being  made  applicable  to  the 
circulation  by  art  unions,  which  are  distributors  of  prizes  every  year? — If  they 
were  to  let  such  productions  to  be  gone  on  with,  they  might  produce  other  things, 
outlines,  busts,  and  so  on,  which  have  been  in  contemplation  to  a  certain  extent, 
keeping  the  other  before  the  public,  as  an  inducement. 

3197.  I  understood  you  to  state,  in  reply  to  a  question  which  was  put  to  you 
Just  now,  that  mezzotint  was  mostly  applied  to  scenes  of  domestic  life  and  land- 
scapes ?— Yes ;  but  that  branch  of  art  is  so  very  superior  in  the  present  day  that 
you  may  take  any  subject,  and  it  would  be  well  executed  now. 

3198*  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  any  engravings  are  in  your  recollection 
which  are  engraved,  from  Claude  or  Poussin,  by  Desnoyers  or  Toschi,  in  mezzo- 
tint  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any. 

3199.  Can  you  state  to  me  any  landscape  from  the  old  masters  which  is  not 
taken  in  line  engraving,  but  in  mezzotint? — I  know  of  none. 

3200.  So  that,  on  re-consideration,  you  would  rather  retract  your  opinion  that 
mezzotint  is  applicable  to  subjects  of  landscape  ? — Never  haviug  seen  such  produc- 
tion, I  cannot  quite  say  that. 

3201.  Chairman^  Yon  think  that  line  engravings  of  the  high  works  of  art 
would  obtain  a  sufficient  market  if  undertaken  by  our  great  publishers  in  England  ? 
—I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

3202.  If  I  am  to  take  ^our  account  of  the  description  of  works  published  by 
the  art  unions,  both  in  point  of  subject  and  in  point  of  engraving,  they  could 
only  influence  that  branch  of  the  publishing  and  printselling  trade  which  was  of 
^  similar  description,  and  could  not  affect  that  branch  which  tended  to  the 
production  and  publication  of  engravings  from  subjects  of  high  art  ? — No. 

3203.  What  has  been  your  experience  with  reference  to  the  influence  upon  the 
publishing  and  printselling  trade  of  the  art  unions  ? — It  has  hindered  the  sale 
of  many  productions  of  a  certain  price,  which  people  purchase  to  cover  their 
walls.  Many  of  Landseer's  plates,  such  as  the  Bolton  Abbey,  and  other  similar 
productions;  what  we  call  framing  size  prints.  The  retail  trade  of  this  country 
has  been  superseded,  in  a  great  measure,  by  these  inferior  productions ;  but  I 
think  now  that  branch  of  trade  is  reviving  again,  and  is  reviving  by  the  superior 
productions  that  the  publishers  have  produced.  People  are  beginning  to  have  a 
nausea  of  these  kind  of  things.  I  can  only  say,  I  subscribe  larg^ely  for  all  modern 
productions  in  the  main,  and  sell  them ;  but  I  have  found,  in  the  last  year  or  two, 
the  retail  trade  for  framing  prints  has  very  sadly  fallen  off;  I  do  not  do  one  tithe 
of  the  business  I  used  to  do. 

3204.  Within  what  period  has  it  fallen  off? — ^Within  the  last  two  years  par- 
ticularly. 

3205.  Mr. 
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3205.  Mr.  EwartJ]  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  iutarference  of  the  art  unioiis  ?    Mr.  JS.X^gQtt. 
-•—Very  greatly  to  it.  — _— . 

3206.  Chairman.^  You   have  sold   some  of  the  Art  Union   engravings^  haVe      12  July  1844. 
-joa  not? — I  have  never  sold  one ;  I  have  taken  subscriptions  for  them* 

3207.  You  hav0  spoken  of  the  superiority  of  The  Una,  for  instance ;  has  that 
'been  in  your  possession  ?— I  did  not  say  the  superiority  of  it ;  I  spoke  only  of  the 
OPe  proof  that  I  saw ;  I  thought  they  were  all  bad  alike. 

3208.  Have  you  had  any  of  them  in  your  possession  ?: — ^Yes. 

3209.  And  been  able  to  sell  them  ? — I  have  never  been  able  to  sell  one  under 
4iny  circumstanoes,  although  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  so.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  get  rid  of  those  things  that  I  took  to  accommodate  some  of  my  customers,  and 
I  never  could  sell  them ;  and  consequently  I  refused  to  take  anv  more. 

3210.  Mr.  EwartJ]  I  understood  you  to  say  that  recently  the  public  taste  for 
what  is  called  the  frame  engravings  has  revived  ? — ^Yes. 

3211.  Has  that  been  since  the  art  unions  began  ? — Yes:  if  any  publisher  will 
produce  a  good  plate  now  in  the  st^le  I  speak  of,  it  will  meet  with  sale,  and  he 
will  be  remunerated  by  it ;  but  I  can  only  say  if  they  would  publish  fine  line 
engravings  by  such  gentlemen  as  Mr.  Pye,  Mr.  Goodall,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Wilmore, 
and  a  dozen  or  fifty  men  of  that  class  who  are  capable  of  producing  prints  of  the 
'I)ighest  character,  in  landscapes,  they  would  meet  with  the  patronage  of  the  public 
I  am  persuaded. 

3212.  Mr.  jB.  Wdl^  Do  you  speak  of  engraving  on  copper  or  steel? — On 
copper. 

3213.  Chairman.']  They  would  then  be  beyond  the  infiuence  of  the  art  unions' 
productions  ? — Yes,  they  would  beat  them  out  of  the  field  if  they  produce  fine 
things. 

3214.  And  the  art  unions  would  be  compelled  to  adopt  a  better  course  of 
-^engraving  if  they  hoped  to  retain  their  subscribers  ? — To  succeed  at  all,  they 
must. 

3215.  So  that  no  injury  would  be  done  by  the  art  unions,  to  the  ensravers,  oi* 
publishers,  but  on  the  contrary  it  would  be  likely  that  the  art  unions  would  be  com- 
piled to  adopt  a  better  course,  and  thus  benefit,  more  universally,  art  ? — ^Thcy 
would  be  obliged  to  adopt  a  better  course  and  produce  better  things ;  but  I  stiU 
maintain  that  the  publisher  would  always  have  the  su|)eriority,  first  of  all  (as  I 
said  before)  by  purchasing  his  picture,  getting  an  eminent  man  to  engrave  it,  and 
during  the  engraving  superintending  it,  and  seeing  it  was  produced  in  a  proper 
way ;  that  would  give  him  an  advantage; 

3216.  That  is  an  advantage  which  the  art  unions'  engraving  cannot  have? — I  think 
so. 

3217.  Mr.  Ewart.]  The  publisher  attends  to  it  moretts  a  matter  of  business  in 
-trade  than  the  art  unions  can  ? — Decidedly,  and  it  is  his  interest  to  do  so ;  then  if 
he  brings  that  publication  to  me  as  a  retail  printseller,  or  to  my  brethren  in  the 
"trade  all  over  tne  country,  if  it  is  not  a  good  thing  we  do  not  take  it,  but  if  he 
brings  a  good  thing  there  is  a  ready  market  for  it,  and  we  put  it.  before  our 
customers,  and  it  is  sold.  I  sell  a  good  print  in  my  shop  to  a  very  great  extent ;  if  it 
js  worthy  of  public  paUronage,  the  public  buy  it. 

3218.  Chairman.]  The  printseller  has  just  as  strong  an  interest  in  directing 
in  a  proper  line  the  undertakings  of  the  publisher,  as  the  publisher  has  in 
directing  the  operations  of  his  engraver  ? — Yes. 

3219.  The  printseilers  being  so  well  aware  of  what  the  character  of  the  public 
taste  at  present  is,  and  that  it  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  justify  the  publication 
of  works  of  high  art,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  they  have  not  represented  that 
circumstance  to  the  publishers,  and  directed  their  attention  to  their  engraving 
and  publication? — ^That  has  been  repeatedly  done.  A  line  print  takes  a  long 
tiaie  to  produce,  and  a  print  of  the  other  class  is  produced  in  a  certain  given  time, 
*and  they  get  part  of  their  capital  back. 

3220.  Then  this  backwardness  arises  from  the  desire  which  the  publisher  has 
of  receiving  immediate  profits  for  the  outlay  of  his  capital,  without  reference  to 
4be  encouragement  of  art,  or  to  the  improvement  of  the  taste  of  the  public  ? — 
To  a  certain  d^ee  it  does ;  but  you  find  very  often,  as  I  said  before,  good  things 
brou|^t  out  of  that  kind. 

3221.  Are  there  any  such  works  at  present  within  your  knowledge  in  a  course 
^  engraving  on  the  part  of  publishers  ? — Yes  j  there  are  several  of  Landseefa 
^engraving  in  line  by  the  best  men ;  Watt  is  engraving  one. 

0.79.  c  c  3  3222.  My 
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Mr.  jsr.  JUggtm.        3322.  My  question  referred  to  the  great  {Mroductioiis  of  the  old  masters. — In  tiiis 
..._.—«»      country  ? 
la  July  1844.         3223.  Yea. — Not  that  I  am  aware  of, 

3224.  Are  you  not  aware  that  Mr.  Graves  has  comoiisnoDed  the  eiign?iiig  of 
the  Leonardo  da  Vinci  ? — ^He  has  some  small  thiols. 

3225.  Are  tb^e  not  many  works  in  om*  Natkmd  Gallery  which  would  very  w^ 
justify  engravings  and  if  well  engraved  would  meet  with  a  ready  sale  ?«^I  think  .<«o* 

3226.  Is  there  any  difficulty  interposed  by  iht  regulations  or  directors  of  our 
Gallery  in  the  way  of  artists  desirous  of  making  copies  aad  engravings  firom  those 
great  paintings? — I  think  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all,  if  they  would  ondsrtake  them. 

3227.  So  that  when  publishers  speak  of  their  enoomraging  the  art,  it  appears 
from  your  statement  they  have  neglected  one  of  the  best  means  of  eoeounigiQg 
and  improving  it  ? — I  have  always  been  of  that  opinioa,  and  have  told  many  of 
them  so. 

3228.  Would  it  not  be  a  salutary  thing,  both  for  art,  aad  finally  perhaps  for  the 
publisher,  that  by  the  interferenos  of  other  individusds  and  bodies,  they  wete 
driven  in  self-defence  to  attend  a  little  to  these  higher  branches  ? — ^I  tUnk  they 
are  beginning  to  think  about  it. 

3229.  Do  you  think  the  art  unioDs'  publications  have  had  some  tendency  to 
direct  their  attention  to  that  branch  r — ^The  art  unions,  though  they  have  prodoced 
some  bad  things,  have  stimulated  gentlemen,  who  are  publishers,  to  produce  better 
things ;  and  they  will  still  go  on  to  produce  better  than  they  have  hitherto  done. 

3230.  Then  so  far  they  have  been  rather  a  benefit  than  an  injury  e^en  to 
publishers  ? — ^In  that  respect.. 

3231.  Mr.  Ettart]  If  the  art  unions  show  a  great  incHnadon  to  amond  the 
course  they  have  adopted,  and  to  pursue  a  higher  s^le  in  their  choice  of  works  of 
wctf  would  they  still  further  stimulate  the  efforts  of  the  publishers  ? — ^Thej  might 
be  stUnulated,  but  I  do  not  think  they  would  be  able  to  produce  diat  which  the 
others  would  be  able  to  produce  by  attention  to  their  individual  interest,  and 
putting  it  into  the  hands  of  the  trade,  who  are  the  principal  channel  of  getting 
them  sold ;  that  is  to  say,  the  painter  produces  his  picture  and  the  engraver 
engraves  it ;  he  b  no  man  of  business,  and  many  of  the  very  first  works  of  art,  in 
die  National  Gallery  to  v/it,  which  the  artists  themselves  undertake,  the  6nt 
men  in  the  world,  on  line  engraving ;  that  production  will  be  executed  in  a  first* 
rate  manner,  and  the  proofs  limited  to  a  very  small  extent;  the  proofe  before 
letters  to  50  copies,  the  India  proofs  to,  I  Aink,  100  or  150,  and  the  prints,  then, 
to  a  certain  extent.  I  had  difficulty  in  prooiring  proofs  at  first  of  that  publica- 
tion, and,  in  my  business,  wishing  to  let  scrnie  of  my  best  customers  have  them, 
I  bought  them  at  a  very  high  premium ;  and  if  they  had  carried  on  that  work  in 
the  way  it  commenced,  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  modem 
times,  and  would  have  met  with  continued  patronage ;  hut  those  gentlemen  were 
confined  to  their  business  of  engraving  dieir  plates,  and  were  not  men  of  busioesi, 
and  consequently  it  fell  to  the  ground.  Instead  of  producing  their  number 
every  year,  they  produced  one  in  three  years,  and  finally  it  was  discontinued 
altogether. 

3232.  Although  you  state  that  the  Art  Union  would  not  be  able  to  keep  pace 
with  the  publisher,  might  it  not  cause  him  to  advance  by  following  close  behind 
him ;  [you  have  stated  that  this  has  had  a  good  effect  already  ? — ^To  a  certain  extents 

3233.  And  may  still  continue  to  have  such  an  effect? — Yes. 

3234.  Mr.  B.  fFall]  Is  not  tihe  greatest  profit  often  derived  from  engravings 
of  pictures  which  have  no  great  merit  in  themselves? — ^It  may  be  the  case  some** 
times. 

3235.  Is  not  that  the  case  with  sudi  pictures  as  Coronations  and  Cbristemngs, 
and  things  for  which  there  is  a  great  public  demand,  and  in  which  there  is  no 
intrinsic  merit  ? — No  intrinsic  merit,  as  far  as  an  historical  representation  goes ; 
it  is  all  very  well  that  the  Marriage  of  the  Queen  or  the  Coronation  should  be 
produced ;  it  is  an  historical  event,  and  if  it  is  fiiithfnlly  treated  and  well  en- 
graved, I  have  no  objection  to  the  production  of  such  publications ;  they  sell  welL 

3236.  But  the  more  crowded  the  subject  is,  the  more  popular  the  picture  and 
the  engraving  become ;  do  they  not  ? — I  do  not  quite  see  that. 

3237.  Mr.  EzmrL]  You  probaby  think  that  the  engraving  of  The  Coronation, 
although  inferior  as  a  work  of  art,  might  be  historically  interesting,  as  The 
Coronation  of  Henry  the  8th,  or  any  of  the  past  monarchs  would  be  interesting 
to  the  present  generation  ? — ^Yes. 

3238.  That 
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3238.  That  it  the  priocipal  merit  of  such  works  ? — ^Yes.  Mr.  H.  LeggM^ 

3239.  Mr.  B.  Wall.]  In  the  time  of  Henry  the  8th  were  there  not  a  kds  1 
Dumber  of  great  personSf  and  are  there  aot  now  so  many  that  they  cannot  all  be  la  J«lv  t844» 
crowded  into  one  picture  ? — I  think  that  may  be  so ;  and  I  was  going  on  to 

observe,  that  in  the  present  day  I  am  quite  certain  that,  whether  for  a  Targe  or 
small  plate,  thare  is  no  class  of  artists  who  beat  our  English  artists ;  for,  if  they 
pqt  their  shoulder  to  the  wheels  they  are  capable  of  producing  anything. 

3240.  Mr.  EwartJ]  Do  you  think  such  works  as  the  Cartoons  have  been  fully 
done  justice  to  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  art  by  the  English  public  r — Hollo- 
way's  Cartoons  are  works  of  merit,  to  a  certain  extent 

3241.  Do  you  not  think  it  very  desirable  that  such  works  should  be  understood 
and  circulated^  to  create  a  public  taste  ? — ^Yes. 

3242*  Are  you  aware  that  the  King  of  Prussia  has  adopted  means  for  having 
the  Cartoons  exceedingly  well  engraved  by  a  Prussian  artist  whom  he  sent  over  1 
—Yes. 

3243.  Do  you  not  think  it  desirable  that  perhaps  even  the  English  Government 
itself  should  endeavour  to  effect  something  of  the  kind  ? — Yes,  if  the  English 
Government  would  undertake  a  thing  of  that  sort. 

3244.  Mr.  B.  Wall.]  Do  you  not  imagine  that  the  Prussian  Government  incurs 
a  great  loss  by  an  arrangement  of  that  description  ? — Yes ;  in  an  undertaking  of 
that  sort  they  must  for  the  time  incur  a  great  loss. 

3245.  Mr.  Ewart.^  You  agree  to  the  fact  itself^  that  the  adequate  execution  of 
such  works  would  be  a  great  means  of  advancing  the  English  taste  in  art  ? — No 
doubt  of  it,  and  taste  is  increasing  every  day.  I  speak  as  a  mercantile  man,  as  a 
ahopkeeper,  and  knowing  many  of  the  first-rate  gentlemen  in  the  mercantile  world, 
and  strangers  who  come  to  my  shop,  I  know  the  taste  is  increasing,  and  if  a  good 
thing  is  produced,  I  can  sell  it  to  a  great  extent,  and  continue  to  do  so.  If  lean 
only  put  such  productions  before  them,  they  will  buy  them. 

3246.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  English  public,  you  think  in  the  end  they 
would  be  remunerative? — Yes. 

3247.  Chaimum.]  The  publisher  allows  his  agent  a  certain  sum  for  commission ; 
what  is  the  amount  at  present  ? — A  third  and  one-seventh  is  allowed. 

3248.  Is  it  more  than  it  was  formerly? — No. 

3249.  Was  not  formerly  the  amount  15  and  25  per  cent.  ? — ^Not  since  I  have 
been  in  the  business. 

3250.  Then  it  has  not  changed? — No. 

3251.  Have  they  at  any  time  oflered  so  large  a  sum  as  50  per  cent.? — I  have 
never  had  such  an  allowance  offered  to  me»  and  I  have  dealt  very  largely.  I  have 
paid  some  thousands,  but  I  never. had  them  on  better  terms  than  that 

3252.  Twenty-five  per  cent.,  or  one-third  per  cent.,  would  allow  such  a  number 
of  impressions  to  be  struck  off,  as  would  be  suflBcient  to  keep  up  the  value  of  the 
plate? — Yes ;  but  with  regard  to  our  apparently  large  profits,  you  must  take  into 
consideration  that  the  plate  is  offered  to  me,  perhaps,  just  when  it  is  finished,  or  it 
is  shown  to  me'beforehaikl,  and  I  subscribe  a  large  amount,  taking  the  risk  of  the 
thing,  whether  it  will  be  successful  or  not.  Very  often  I  may  err  in  my  judgment^ 
and  find  myself  a  very  serious  loser.  I  should  be  very  glad  at  the  present  day  to 
turn  perhaps  2,000/.  or  3,000 /•  worth  of  my  dead  stock  into  money.  I  would 
take  i,ooo/«  now  to  select  3,000 2.  worth  of  stock  from  my  portfolio,  of  modem 
<late. 

3253.  Mr.  jB.  WalL]  So  that  that  does  not  apply  only  to  the  engravings  pub- 
lished by  the  art  unions,  but  to  other  engravings  which  have  been  published,  and 
have  turned  out  to  be  bad  speculations  ?-— It  must  be  so.  A  man  who  has  a  large 
business,  in  the  course  of  15  years  must  accumulate  stock  of  a  certain  kind,  how- 
ever good  his  judgment  may  have  been :  he  gets  now  and  then  a  bad  plate,  or  a 
plate  does  not  take  with  the  public ;  he  purchases  it,  and  there  it  remains. 

3254.  Chaimum.]  Does  not  exactly  the  same  occur  in  the  literary  profession ; 
are  not  booksellers  exposed  to  the.  same  contingency  of  purchasing  works,  which 
fall  in  the  market,  and  lie  on  his  hands  afterwards,  produce  an  inadequate  sale  ? — 
No  doubt  of  it. 

3255.  What  is  the  usual  rate  allowed  by  booksellers  ? — Twenty-five  per  cent. 
3556*  Then  it  is  something  lower  than  that  which  is  allowed  to  the  printseiler  ? — 

It  is. 

3257.  How  do  you  account  for  the  difference  that  exists  between  the  two ;  is 

there  a  greater  certainty  in  the  purchase  of  works  of  a  literary  nature  than  in 

0.79.  G  c  4  that 
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Mt.  H.  Leggnu:  that  of  works  of  art  ? — ^Yesi  they  are  for  the  multitmlei  and  the  other  for  a  certam^ 

r*       class  of  persons. 

i«  July  1844,*         3258.  Will  it  not  greatly  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  works,  whether  they  be- 
for  the  multitude  or  not  ? — ^Yes, 

3259.  And  are  there  not  many  engravings  which  are  quite  as  much  for  the  mn^ 
titude  as  many  books  ? — Yes,  the  Art  Union  plates  are  for  the  multitude. 

3260.  Many  of  those  published  and  sold  by  the  different  printsellers  of  the- 
kingdom  are  of  a  similar  description  ? — They  can  never  be  extended  to  anything 
like  the  number. 

3261.  What  is  usually  allowed  by  the  publisher  to  the  engraver;  is  there  a 
iixed  sum  ? — No.  A  picture  is  purchased  by  the  publisher,  and  he  goes  to  an. 
eminent  engraver,  and  that  eminent  engraver  is,  and  ought  to  be  paid  amply  and 
liberally ;  and  I  should  say  that,  in  almost  all  cases,  the  publishers  of  this  country 
behave  in  a  most  liberal  manner  to  every  engraver.  There  is  encouragement  gitea. 
by  paying  them  well  for  producing  the  ming  in  the  best  manner. 

3262.  Mr.  B.  WalL^  Ib  an  agreement  general^  made  by  an  arrangement  that 
if  so  many  copies  are  sold,  so  much  more  shall  be  given,  or  is  it  a  sum  of  money 
according  to  the  idea  of  the  engraver  of  the  labour  and  time  which  will  be  requisite 
to  produce  the  engraving  ?— 'Die  publisher,  as  I  said  before,  takes  his  picture,  and 
he  selects  his  engraver  and  he  goes  to  him  ;  and  I  do  not  know  any  publisher  in 
this  country  who  would  drive  a  hard  bargain  with  a  respectable  engraver.  His 
object  would  be  to  pay  him  liberally,  that  he  might  produce  his  t«st  work ;  I 
believe  it  is  invariably  so. 

3263.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was,  whether  the  bargain  was  generally  made 
for  a  round  sum,  or  whether  it  was  maik  according  to  the  success  of  the  engraving, 
that  was  produced  ? — In  a  round  sum.     The  success  of  the  tbing  rests  with  the 
publisher;  that  is  his  affiiir.    The  engraver  is  paid,  and  paid  amply  for  his  produce 
tion,  but  the  risk  lies  with  the  publisher. 

3264.  Chairfnan.'\  Is  that  in  your  opinion  a  better  arrangement  than  leaving 
to  the  engraver  the  publication  of  his  own  work? — Yes;  it  mixes  him  up  in 
a  business  which  he  does  not  understand,  and  is  an  injury  to  him  rather  than 
a  benefit. 

3265.  You  think  then  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  engraver  to  have  the  inter- 
mediate assistance  of  a  publisher  ? — Yes. 

3266.  Do  you  equally  approve  of  the  intervention  of  a  printseller  for  th6  pur^ 
pose  of  distributing  the  works  published  by  the  leading  publishers  of  the  king- 
dom ? — Decidedly  ;  and  I  will  state  my  reasons.  As  I  said  before,  a  print  is 
brought  to  me  in  an  unfinished  state,  as  in  the  instance  I  mentioned,  and  upon  my 
judgment  of  that  plate,  I  subscribed  very  largely.  It  is  then  my  business,  having 
bar^ined  for  so  many,  to  do  the  b^t  I  can  with  them ;  and  if  it  is  a  work  of 
merit  I  say,  to  whoever  may  come  to  my  house,  ^^  I  have  so  and  so  to  show 
you,  and  it  will  be  ready  at  such  a  time  ;"  and  the  gentleman,  whoever  he  may* 
be,  is  capable  of  judging  of  its  merit;  he  will  say  "  I  will  take  a  first  proof.**' 
In  that  way  the  best  quality  of  engravings  are  sold ;  are  bespoke,  almost  before- 
hand, if  they  are  worthy.  I  condder  (I  speak  humbly,  for  I  form  one  of  a  large 
body  of  persons  in  this  country,  as  one  of  the  shopkeepers  of  England),  I  consider 
we  are  the  proper  medium,  from  the  painter  downwards.  They  would  not 
vend  their  wares  were  it  not  for  the  hard  work  of  an  English  tradesman.  I  dd 
not  wish  to  speak  of  my  individual  exertions ;  but  having  carried  on  business  in 
the  city  of  London  since  the  year  1818,  I  have  some  experience  as  a  shopkeeper. 
I  go  to  business,  from  my  house  at  Brixton,  at  half-past  eight  in  the  morning,  and 
I  leave  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening;  and  1  am  solely  occupied  in  that  business,, 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  provide  fbr  a  large  family.  It  is  my  business  to  sell 
everything  I  can  ;  but  having  a  love  of  the  art,  I  like  to  sell  the  best  things.  If 
I  have  anything  good,  I  put  it  before  the  public,  and  they  purchase,  and  the 
taste  is  improving ;  and  if  a  gentleman  buys  one  good  print,  and  another  is  brought 
out  in  the  next  week,  he  will  buy  it,  and  so  on. 

3267.  Mr.  Ewart.]  The  trade  of  the  publisher  and  the  printseller  are  the 
natural  results  of  the  division  of  labour  ? — ^Yes  ;  and  the  large  amount  of  business 
done  in  this  country,  I  take  it,  is  done  by  the  shopkeeper,  who  is  in  his  business, 
and  puts  a  good  print  before  gentlemen,  who  probably  would  not  think  of  it,  or 
look  at  it,  if  he  did  not  do  so.  I  think,  although  the  shopkeeper  is  an  humble 
instrument,  he  is  a  great  instrument  in  promoting  the  interest  of  artists,  who  are 
confined  at  home  in  their  labours  in  producing  their  works,  and  that  many^  of 
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<tbem  would  not  have  ao  opportuniQr  of  beii^  sold  if  ihey  were  not  put  before     Mr.  H.  Leggdu. 

the  public  by  the  publisher.  " 

.    3268.  Cimrman.]  The  cornmiMon  which  the  printseller  receives  is  necessarily      *^  -^"^^  *^^" 

charged  to  the  public,  is  it  not? — I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  charged  on  the 

public,  because  the  party  fixes  his  price  on  the  plate,  and  generally  a  fair  price 

for  the  article  produced. 

3269.  You  do  not  think,  if  the  publisher  had  not  to  give  the  25  per  cent.,  or 
one«fourth  per  cent.,  that  he  could  afford  to  sell  his  engraving  at  a  lower  rate  to 
the  public  dian  he  does  at  present? — Certainly  not;  it  does  not  i^ect  it  at  all. 

3270.  Do  you  think  that  the  increased  amount  of  commission  does  not  neces- 
.wnly  require  an  increased  number  of  impressions,  in  order  to  compensate  the 
publisher  for  the  expense  ? — I  do  not 

3271.  If  the  publisher  paid  50  per  cent,  to  the  printseller,  in  order  to  remune- 
rate himself,  would  he  not  be  compelled  to  publish  a  greater  number  of  impres- 
sious  than  he  would  otherwise  be  induced  to  do  ? — I  do  not  think  he  would ; 
he  would  defeat  his  own  purpose ;  he  would  destroy  his  property. 

3272*  Mr.  Ewart.']  Would  not  the  printseller  rather  defeat  his  own  purpose 
by  selling  an  inferior  article? — He  would  not  do  it;  he  would  not  take  a  bad 
impression. 

3273.  It  is  not  his  eventual  interest  to  sell  bad  things? — Certainly  not,  it  is 
an  injury,  because  the  public  become  every  day  more  enlightened ;  if  I  sell  a  bad 
impression,  my  trade  is  injured. 

3274.  Mr.  jEscatt.l  There  is  not  much  difference  between  your  trade  and  any 
other  trade  ? — No. 

3275.  Chairman.']  Are  you  enabled  to  point  out  to  the  Committee  any  other 
evils  resulting  from  art  unions  to  the  printselling  trade  than  those  you  have  already 
stated? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  particular. injury  beyond  what  I  have  stated. 

3276.  Is  the  art  of  lithographic  engraving  as  much  encouraged  in  England  as 
on  the  Continent  ? — No. 

3277.  From  what  cause? — ^Tbey  do  not  produce  anything  equal  to  the  German 
and  French  lithographs  in  this  country. 

3278.  Do  you  mean  anything  equal  in  point  of  quantity,  or  in  point  of  qua* 
lity  ? — In  point  of  quality. 

3279.  Have  you  seen  the  engravings  of  the  gallery  of  Dresden  ?-*-Yes. 
3280*  Do  you  conttder  them  of  high  excellence  ?— Yes. 

3281.  Do  they  sell  at  a  reasonable  rate? — Yes,  in  that  line ;  but  I  must  confess 
I  db  not  like  lithographic  engraving  generally. 
.  3282.  On  what  ground  ? — It  is  inferior  to  all  other  classes  of  art. 

3283.  What  number  of  impressions  can  be  taken  off,  with  any  propriety,  from 
a  stone  ? — I  am  not  aware,  never  having  attended  to  that  branch  6f  business. 

3284.  You  are  not  aware  how  far  it  might  be  advisable  to  encourage  it,  either 
on  the  part  of  art  unions  or  of  publishers  r — No. 

3285.  Mr.  Ewart.']  What  is  the  reason  that  the  English  is  inferior  to  the  Ger- 
man and  French  lithograph  engraving  ? — I  cannot  give  any  reason,  except  that 
probably  they  have  not  had  such  gora  subjects  placed  beK>re  them  to  engrave  : 
that  may  be  one  reason. 

3286.  Chairman.']  Do  you  think  that  if  the  art  unions  were  to  confine  them- 
selves in  a  great  degree  to  outline,  such  as  the  compositions  in  outline  lately 
published,  they  would  in  anyway  interfere  widi  the  present  printselling  or  publish- 
ing trade  of  England  ? — No. 

3287.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Have  you  seen  the  outlines  issued  by  the  Art  Union  ? — ^Yes. 

3288.  Chairman.]  Do  you  sell  that  description  of  work  pretty  generally? — 
There  have  not  been  many  things  of  that  kind  produced  in  this  country. 

3289.  Are  you  acquainted  with  ftetzch's  outlines? — Yes. 

3290.  Have  they  sold  well  ? — ^Yes. 

3291.  Flaxman's  engravings,  though  of  high  value,  have  somewhat  fallen  in  the 
market  ? — ^They  have  gone  by,  in  some  degree ;  but  it  does  not  take  from  the  merit 
of  them. 

3292.  Then  you  attribute,  very  much,  the  value  of  the  engraving  to  the  parti- 
cular taste  existing  at  the  moment  ? — ^To  a  great  degree. 

3293.  Have  you  considered  any  means  by  which  the  evils  which  you  ascribe  to 
the  art  unions,  as  affecting  the  printselling  trade,  may  be  obviated  ? — If  a  publisher 
publishes  a  good  print,  and  they  were  to  take  a  certain  number  of  prizes,  at  a 
<:ertaiu  price,  and  give  them  to  a  certain  extent,  I  think  that  would  do  away  with 
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Ut.SiL^f^an.    g  paft  of  tte  otiL    It  is  nU  becanae  I  am  a  retaA  shopkeeper  that  I  waat  t» 
I  monopolize  the  whole  trade. 

1%  Jidy  1844.  3094.  There  wmU  be  ao  objedbii  to  sell  die  eagraTiiigs  of  tlM  Art  Unioa,  if 
they  were  good  ? — If  they  pcodaced  good  eagranngB,  I  should  have  no  objectioa  to 
adl  thorn.  I  took  mibscriptiom  for  them,  op  to  die  time  of  their  being  dedaied 
illegal,  without  the  smallest  profit;  and  did  all  I  could  for  them« 

3295.  Is  it  notf  ery  eustoiULiy  to  take  subscrqptbos^  as  you  have  abeady  stated^ 
for  engraniiga  before  thqr  i^**"^^ — ^^^ 

3296.  Is  not  that  ia  seme  degree  a  sort  of  art  mnion  in  itself;  a  certain  number 
of  persons  arranging'  to  iobacnbe  a  certaki  amoant,  and  insmring  the  puUicatioa 
by  sodi  axrangraieotl— No,  beoaose  the  party  sabscribing  has  the  subject  pot 
before  him  on  the  reputation  of  the  publisher. 

3297.  It  is  at  the  cboice  of  die  indii^tdoal  before  he  subscribes  to  take  that 
engravirv  ot  mxf  other ;  he  is  not  amfined,  as  in  the  case  of  the  art  unioDS» 
irhedierfae  Kkes  the  sirib^ect  or  not^  to  an  engraying  sefected  for  him  by  odiers? — 
He  can  purchase  anything  he  i^Mses. 

3298.  Mr.  EwarL\  The  principle  of  a  lottery  would  not  enter  into  that  ? — It  is 
excluded  altogether. 

3299.  You  cannot  confound  the  system  of  subscriptions  with  the  system  kA  art 
unions  % — CerCsAnlv  not. 

3300.  Mr.  B.  PFoIL]  Do  you  not  think  that  art  unions  are  osore  liable  to  be 
imposed  on  by  themselves  making  arrangements  with  engravers,  for  engravings  of 
their  own,  than  they  woidd  be  if  arrangements  were  made  between  them  and  the 
trade  ? — Decidedly. 

3301.  Are  you  aware  of  Mr.  Moon  having  towards  the  close  of  1842,  sold  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  Art  Union  two  engravings  after  Turner's  Ancient  and 
Mo^m  Italy  ? — I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Moon  dbposed  of  those  two  engravings  in 
question  to  what  was  caUed  the  National  Art  Umon. 

3302.  Is  that  the  Art  Union  which  is  now  io  existence? — It  does  not  exist,  it 
never  answered. 

3303.  Mr.  Ewart'l  It  was  different  from  the  London  Art  Union^  I  believe? — 
Yes,  I  believe  it  to  have  been  a  private  speculation  altogether,  emanating  from  one 
man. 

3304.  Mr*  jB.  WM.l  Was  it  not  the  case  that  in  that  arrangement  he  reserved 
the  right  to  retain  the  first  25  unlettered  proofs  ? — ^Yes,  and  I  have  in  my  posses- 
sion mie  specimens  of  those  first  class. 

3305.  Do  you  think  an  arrangement  of  that  natmre  has  ever  taken  |daoe  betwe^i 
any  publisher  and  any  art  union,  who  is  now  connected  with  the  Art  Union  which 
is  the  subject  of  our  deliberation  ? — None  that  I  have  heard  of. 

33o6«  Mr.  EscottJ]  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  your  trade  sufiered  any 
injury  from  the  operations  of  the  art  unions  ? — It  has  been  mjured. 

3307.  Did  you  not  say  your  trade  had  been  increasing  up  to  the  present  time  ? 
— ^Till  within  the  last  two  years. 

3308.  Since  that  time  has  it  been  injured  by  the  operadons  of  the  art  unions  ? — 
Yes,  as  re^rds  furniture  plates^  large  plates. 

3309.  lias  the  amount  of  your  business  fallen  off  within  the  last  two  years  ? — 
Decidedly,  and  I  can  state  on  the  part  of  the  trade,  both  in  town  and  country,  very 
materially  so. 

3310.  That  has  been  generally  the  case  with  other  sellers  of  prints  ?— Yes. 

331 K  Mr.  Ewart.'\  I  understood  you  to  state  that  lately  your  business  has 
revived  ? — ^Yes,  but  not  in  that  particular  line. 

3312.  And  that  has  been  somewhat  stimulated  by  the  art  unions? — I  received 
a  foreign  print  a  few  days  ago  of  a  very  high  character,  and  no  longer  since  than 
yesterday  four  gentlemen  came  into  my  shop,  and  directly  they  saw  it  they  said 
they  would  take  one  of  it. 

33  ^  3*  If  the  trade  suffered  in  consequence  of  art  unions,  and  if  because  the  trade 
suffered  the  printsellers  were  induced  to  follow  a  higher  branch  of  art,  would  not 
that  be  rather  a  good  result  and  have  a  stimulating  effect  on  art  unions  ? — The 
stimulating  effect  may  be  all  very  well,  but  I  have  been  one  of  the  sufierers  by  them. 

3314.  I  ask  you  whether  the  improvement  was  not  caused,  more  or  less,  by  the 
publications  of  the  art  unions.  You  suffered  by  the  art  unions,  and  then  you 
improved  works  of  art;  therefore,  the  inference  to  a  common  observer  would  be, 
that  your  trade  was  improved  in  consequence  of  the  art  unions  ? — I  think  the 
pablishing  trade  would  have  unproved  independent  of  the  art  unions.     It  has  of 
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late  years  bees  tbe  interest  of  tbe  publisher  to  prodvce  the  bert  kmd  of  duag,    Ifr*  A  Lqe^ 

and  he  does  that  because  it  pays  him  best.     1  would  not  subscribe  to  a  print       '-  '   ■- 

unless  it  possessed  merk ;  and  to  many  prints  I  wonU  not  Babacdbe  at  all.  ^'  ^^  ^'^ 

3315.  Mr.  M'Geacky.l  Is  it  your  ofnaion  4iiat  art  nnaes  are  iojurious  to  art 
generally  ? — I  ivoold  not  support  a  bad  prodactioa  of  art,  if  I  could  hdp  it ; 
I  would  not  sell  the  print. 

3316.  Do  yon  thimk  tbere  is  any  liope  of  art  attaining  a  hwk  poiftt  in  a 
couatry  where  it  is  treated  on  oommerctal  prwctples,  like  any  oner  fafanch  of 
trade? — I  do  not  quite  undesstand  its  being  treated  on  a  oomonroial  prijictpku 
I  cannot  quite  understand  the  bearing  of  diat  qneation. 

3317.  Mr.  B.  Wall.']  Whather  yo«  anist  treat  high  art  as  you  would  ti^at 
diawls  and  cottcm  stockings? — I  woold  not  undertake  the  finest  picture  in  the 
world,  if  I  vds  rare  I  Aould  lose  fay  it- 

3318.  Mr.  M'GeachyJ]  Do  not  ^n  think  many  artisis,  froBi  m  lote  of  art, 
would  nndertake  m  picture  without  being  sure  they  a/iould  be  namvnerated  JGm*  tbe 
expense  of  it  ? — I  never  yet  met  with  such  a  penon. 

3319.  Mr.  EiaxarLl  In  a  country  like  tlM,  is  not  the  best  way  to  advance  art 
to  educate  the  people  in  art  as  mudi  as  posttbk? — I  should  say  so  3  I  think  the 
public  ai*e  daily  becomii^  more  enlightened. 

3320.  Is  not  that  the  test  foundation  on  which  to  build  tbe  rise  and  permanency 
of  tbe  arts  in  this  country  ? — Yes,  to  produce  good  things. 

3321.  To  produce  a  public  demanding  good  tilings? — Yes. 

3322.  Mr.  M^Gcachy.]  The  public  demanding  good  thii^  pre-supposes  a 
knowledge  of  art  and  taste  in  the  public? — Yes;  tbere  is  a  nsiog  taste  for  the 
better  class  of  things. 

33^3*  Chainnan.']  Where  yon  principally  have  suffered  has  been  iu  the  inferior 
class  of  productions? — ^Yes. 

3324.  May  not  tbat  have  arisen  from  the  public  having  attained  a  better  taste 
than  it  bad^  and  thus  causing  a  demand  for  a  better  class  of  art,  totally  irrespective 
of  art  unions  ? — I  do  not  think  tbat  is  the  case,  because  that  class  of  persons  have 
gone  on  to  purchase,  but  others,  who  have  not  so  much  knowledge,  bought  a  thing 
tbat  pleased  them. 

3325.  Do  you  think  any  of  those  wlio  have  purchased  from  the  art  unions  may 
not  have  been  also  induced  to  purchase  from  publishers  other  engravings  ? — ^I  do 
not  say  they  hove  not  done  it,  but  not  to  any  extent. 

3326.  Mr.  Ewart.']  Do  you  confirm  the  evidence  of  the  previous  witness,  that 
at  the  universities  the  engravings  sold  to  young  men  are  of  a  very  superior  class 
to  what  they  were  some  time  back  ? — ^Yes,  I  do ;  I  know  that  some  years  mice  a 
large  portion  of  the  lower  class  of  prints,  what  are  called  sporting  prints,  nsed  to 
hang  up,  and  some  of  a  dass  not  the  most  refined  and  delicate  found  a  ready 
market  at  tbe  universities ;  but,  latteriy,  the  finest  productions  of  modem  time, 
both  English  and  foreign,  have  been  substituted  for  them,  and  a  very  large 
number  are  sold  of  the  highest  class  of  prints,  foragn  and  English,  at  the 
different  universities  at  the  present  day. 

3327.  Mr.  12.  Colb&me.']  Since  what  time  has  that  alteration  taken  j^ace? — 
The  last  seven  years. 

3328.  Mr.  Ewart.']  Is  not  that  a  very  satisfactory  proof  of  the  advance  of 
taste  for  art  in  one  educated  class  of  society  ? — It  is. 

3329.  C^imrmmn.']  Has  the  Engli^  trade  been  auich  a&otedbythe  introduction 
m£  foreign  engravings  } — ^No,  I  think  not ;  a  gentleman  will  purcbaae  a  fine  foreign 
engraving,  or  half  a  dozen  fine  foreign  engravings,  and  it  is  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
£nglish  art. 

3330.  Mr.  B.  fVM.']  You  have  stated  there  is  an  in(^easmg  taste  in  the  pubHc 
for  art,  and  aft  the  same  time  that  the  productions  of  the  art  onions  are  discreditable 
to  them  ;  I  wish  to  ask  you  how  it  is  that  tiie  public  support  is  so  liberally  giwn  to 
them,  and  that  they  collect  to  the  amount  of  20,000/.  a  year? — Th^e  is  om^ 
impoitant  fact,  which  seems  to  be  lost  sight  of:  I  beiieve  thi^out  of  every  100  of  . 
the  sabscribers  to  the  Art  Union,  20  do  not  subscribe  for  the  sake  of  producing  or 
getting  a  work  of  art,  but  from  a  spirit  of  gambling.  I  think  80  out  of  evory 
100  subscribe  from  a  spirit  of  gambling  solely,  or  with  the  idea  of  getting  a  certain 
prise ;  and  not  from  the  love  of  getting  a  print,  or  a  knowledge  of  what  it  would 
be. 

3331.  Ckmrfmm^  Do  not  you  ^dnnk  a  great  number  subscribe  widi  a  view  of 
encouraging  art,  by  the  circulation  of  these  engravings ;  from  a  higher  motive  tb«n 
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Hf.  H.  Leggm.    purchasing  the  chance  of  obtaitung  a  painting? — A  certain  number  may  do  so,  but 
it  is  limited. 

IS  July  1844.  3332.  And  also  the  certainty  of  having  an  engraving  of  some  value,  if  not  of  the 
full  value  of  their  guinea  ? — I  cooscientiouslj  bdieve  that  out  of  every  100  there 
are  80  who  do  it  from  a  spirit  of  getting  a  painting  of  a  certain  value,  as  a  priee^ 
and  not  from  a  love  of  the  art 

3333*  Is  n<>t  this  ^  matter  of  belief,  solely,  and  not  grounded  upon  any  specific 
facts  that  have  come  within  your  own  observation? — ^I  have  heard  very  many 
people,  who  have  come  to  subscribe,  say  *^  Have  I  got  a  prize  ?"  and  that  seems  to 
be  their  main  object ;  and  they  say  **  I  do  not  want  the  print." 

3334.  That  is  your  impression,  but  you  have  no  facts  to  offer  to  the  Committee 
beyond  what  you  have  stated  ? — I  have  heard  many  persons  state  the  same  things 
agents :  and  it  is  my  sincere  belief  that  it  .arises  more  from  a  spirit  of  gambling 
than  for  obtaining  the  production  which  you  give  them. 

3335.  Mr.  B.  WaU.']  You  do  not  consider  those  outlines  from  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress  as  discreditable  to  the  Art  Union  ? — Certainly  not. 

3336.  On  the  contrary,  you  would  consider  them  very  creditable  productions^ 
both  for  a  society  to  have  produced,  and  the  engraver  to  engrave  ? — ^Yes. 

3337.  Chairman.]  Would  you  equally  approve  the  distribution  of  casts  from 
bronze  and  marble,  as  prizes,  on  the  plan  suggested,  and  in  part  adopted, 
by  the  London  Art  Union  }> — Yes.  I  think  as  the  taste  is  getting  more  refined, 
that  many  people  w^ould  like  to  have  such  productions. 

3338.  ]Vlr.  b.  fVall.l  If  those  outlines  were  to  come  into  the  market  which 
have  been  before  alluded  to,  do  you  not  think  they  would  fetch  a  ]2^eater  price 
than  the  price  at  which  they  are  distributed  by  the  Art  Union  ? — I  think  they 
would  to  a  certain  extent ;  if  they  were  to  be  offered  to  me,  I  think  I  could  sell  a 
certain  number  of  them. 

3339.  At  a  higher  price  than  the  art  unions  attach  to  them  ? — I  think  they 
sell  them  at  a  guinea,  and  I  think  they  may  be  retailed  at  a  25  s. 

3340.  Mr.  M^Geachy^  You  said  just  now  you  were  one  of  the  sufferers  by  the 
Art  Union ;  do  not  you  think  that  there  are  many  persons  who  would  be  sufferers 
if  the  art  unions  were  to  be  from  this  time  entirely  stopped  r — No. 

3341.  Do  not  you  think  tliat  the  art  unions  tend  to  support  many  artists  who 
would  find  it  difficult  to  live  without  that  support? — No ;  I  do  not 

3342.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  opinion  expressed  by  men  conversant  with  the 
state  of  art  in  the  metropolis? — I  bave» 

3343.  But  you  diflfer  from  that  opinion  ? — Decidedly ;  I  differ  from  it  in  toto. 

3344.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  effect  of  the  art  unions  has  been  to  stimulate 
the  purchase  of  pictures  from  artists  who  would  not  otherwise  have  been  able  to 
sell  them  ? — In  answer  to  that  question  I  will  only  say,  in  reference  to  the  Water 
Colour  Exhibition,  which  closes  on  Saturday,  there  are  only  two  productions  of  a 
first-rate  kind,  a  drawing  of  Mr.  Cattermole^s  and  another,  unsold;  but  there. are 
shoals  on  the  walls  of  inferior  productions  unsold,  and  which  will  remain  unsold, 
and  ought  to  remain  unsold,  because  they  are  not  worthy  of  public  patronage. 
I  think  that  is  the  best  answer  I  can  give.  I  do  not  want  to  give  my  opinion  as 
to  the  merit  of  a  certain  class  of  artists ;  they  are  getting  so  common  that  they 
are  an  injury  to  high  art  altogether. 

3345*  Mr.  M^Geachf.']  What  are  getting  common? — Inferior  paintings  and 
inferior  drawings  in  this  country*  Every  young  man  who  thinks  he  can  make  a 
drawing  comes  forth. 

3346.  Mr.  EscottJ\  What  I  wanted  to  know  was,  whether  you  did  not  think 
that  many  pictures,  which  you  would  call  of  an  inferior  character,  were  sold  by 
means  of  the  art  unions,  which  would  not  otherwise  meet  with  sale  ? — I  cannot 
answer  that  question  ;  but  I  think  if  that  is  done  you  are  propagating  that  which 
is  of  an  inferior  description. 

3347.  Cannet  you  form  an  opinion  whether  or  no  the  Art  Union  has  promoted 
the  sale  of  pictures  ? — I  think  they  have  promoted  the  sale  of  pictures  of  a  very 
inferior  character. 

3348*  Then  would  not  the  artists,  whose  pictures  have  been  sold  by  means  <^ 
the  Art  Union,  be  injured  by  the  suspension  of  the  art  unions  ? — ^Yes^  they  would 
be  injured. 

3349*  Then  they  would  say  they  were  the  sufferers^  by  the  suspension  of  the  art 
unions  ?-*-The  inferior  artists  would  say  so. 

3350.  Tha 
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3350.  The  same  a$  you,  a  printseller,  say  you  suffer  by  the  operation  of  the  art    Mr.  jy.  Leggatti 
unions?— Yes.  '- 

3351*  Because  your  interests  are  affected  by  its  operations,  and  thdr  interests      19  July  1844. 
are  promoted  by  it  r — I  sell  a  production,  not  an  inferior  one,  and  they  sell  you 
Fut^ishy  and  you  promote  them  :  that  is  my  opinion. 

3352.  Chairman^]  Do  you  include  other  societies  besides  the  Water  Colour 
Society  ? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Henry  Thomas  Ryall^  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

3353*  Chairman.']  YOU  have  engraved  The  Blind  Girl,  I  think,  for  the  Irish   Mr.  ft  T.R^aO. 
Art  Union  ? — ^Yes.  

3354.  Are  you  engaged  in  any  other  work  ?— Not  for  the  Art  Union. 

3355*  Is  that  the  only  engraving  you  have  executed  for  the  Irish  Art  Union  ? 
— It  is ;  I  engraved  a  plate  for  the  West  of  England  Art  Union. 

3356.  What  was  it? — A  small  subject  called  the  Spring  of  the  Valley. 

3357.  How  long  ago  is  that  ? — ^About  two  years  sioce. 

3358.  Have  you  principally  devoted  your  attention  to  mezzotint  engraving  ? — 
No ;   I  was  educated  as  a  chalk  engraver. 

3359'  Have  you  confined  yourself  principally  to  that  ? — Yes ;  but  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years  I  have  combined  the  styles,  endeavouring  to  produce  a  new 
kind  of  engraving. 

3360.  What  do  you  call  that  style  ? — The  mixed  style,  mezzotint,  chalk,  and  line. 

3361.  Has  that  description  of  engraving  met  with  a  ready  sale  in  the  market? — 
1  think  it  has,  by  the  encouragement  held  out  to  those  who  are  pursuing  it. 

-  3362.  I  think  you  are  also  the  engraver  of  the  Conservative  Statesmen  ? — The 
work  originated  with  me,  and  many  of  the  portraits  were  engraved  by  me. 
3363.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  Art  Union  of  London  ? — I  am. 
3364..  Have  you  watched  its  operations  with  attention  ? — I  have. 

3365.  What  would  you  say  had  been  the  influence  of  its  proceedings  on  engrav* 
ings  generally,  and  especially  on  that  branch  which  you  have  most  cultivated 
yourself? — Injurious,  I  think. 

3366.  In  what  way  has  that  injury  evinced  itself? — From  the  peculiar  circum- 
stance of  the  committee  of  management  selecting,  as  their  engravers,  almost  solely 
gentlemen  connected  with  line  engraving }  therefore  creating  prejudice  against  the 
other  styles. 

3367.  You  would  extend,  then,  the  encouragement  or  patronage  which  the  art 
unions  are  calculated  to  afford,  to  every  branch,  as  well  as  to  line  engraving  ? — 
Certainly,  if  art  unions  are  allowed  to  exist ;  but  I  think  engravers  would  be  more 
benefited  by  publishers  than  by  art  unions. 

3368.  If  the  same  course  were  adopted  by  art  unions,  in  reference  to  engravings, 
which  they  have  hitherto  adopted  in  reference  to  paintings,  giving  pnzes  and 
allowing  the  prizeholder  to  select  from  a  certain  number  of  engravings  considered 
the  best  in  the  market  at  the  time ;  do  you  think  that  would  be  an  encouragement 
to  engraving? — I  think  it  would,  to  a  certain  extent. 

3369.  You  would  prefer  that  arrangement  ? — Yes,  I  should  prefer  it  to  the 
present  existing  arrangement. 

3370.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  that  there  should  be  no  art  unions  at  all  ? 
—1  do  not,  fori  think  art  unions  have  benefited  the  painter. 

3371.  If  a  similar  arrangement  were  adopted  in  reference  to  engravers,  you 
would  be  led  to  conclude  they  would  also  prove  beneficial  to  engraving? — I  should 
prefer  the  existence  of  publishers  to  the  existence  of  art  unions,  benenting  engrav- 
ers :  for  I  think  a  greater  amount  of  benefit  is  to  be  derived  through  the  publisher 
than  through  art  unions. 

3372.  Does  that  arise  from  your  belief  that  the  publisher  is  better  qualified  to 
judge  of  the  abilities  and  productions  of  the  engraver  than  the  gentlemen  who 
constitute  the  committee  of  the  Art  Union  ? — Yes ;  and  also  from  this  cause : 
fbr  some  years  1  have  employed  many  assistants,  and  have  paid  them  annually 
many  thousand  pounds.  Those  persons,  were  we  confined  altogether  to  art  unions, 
and  I  had  not  more  than  one  or  two  plates  annually  to  execute,  would  be  thrown 
out  of  employment ;  at  least  one-third  of  the  engravers,  who  are  now  getting  a 
living,  are  assistants. 

3373.  These  assistants  are  educating,  I  suppose,  for  higher  works  by  a  course  of 
previous  practice  ? — No.  There  ai-e  a  class  of  men,  a  great  class  in  lx)ndon,  who 
get  a  living  by  putting  in  a  certain  amount  of  form  in  draperies;  another  would  put 
in  a  sky;  another  would  put  in  a  mountain ;  and  another  a  piece  of  water;  and  they 
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l/ir.  IT,  7.  Byalli   could  do  nothing  more.    Those  persons  would  be  one  and  all^  I  think,  thrown  out 

'  of  employment. 

18  July  1844.  22^^  Mr.  Ewart.]  Is  Aat  because  the  Art  Unioa  attempts  too  high  a  style 

of  art? — ^No.     I  think  if  such  men  as  Mr«  Doo  and  Mr«  Robinson  were  em* 

ployed  by  the  Art  Union  of  London,  or  any  odier  art  imion,  that  printsellers  atid 

publishers  would  cease  to  exist  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years. 

3375.  Then  you  attribute  it  to  their  employing  line  engravers  ? — ^Yes ;  men  of 
great  eminence. 

3376.  Chairman.^  Would  not  the  case  which  you  state  to  exist,  of  an  engraver 
employing  a  great  number  of  assistants  in  the  joint  execution  of  a  work  for  wfa^ih 
he  has  received  a  commission^  equally  occur,  whether  the  engraver  were  employed 
by  a  publisher  for  the  execution  of  the  work^  or  by  the  committee  of  the  Art 
Union? — Undoubtedly,  if  the  artists  were  supplied  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
work  to  supply  those  assistants ;  but  in  case  of  his  having  not  nxnre  than  one 

Elate  in  two  years,  or  two  plates  in  three  years,  be  could  not  employ  more  than 
is  own  immediate  time  on  those  plates. 

3377.  That  is,  OB  the  presumption  that  he  was  soldy  employed  by  the  art 
unions ;  but  is  there  any  circumstance  which  would  preclude  his  being  employed 
at  the  same  time  by  publishers  ? — I  Hunk  the  publishers  could  not  exist  if  the  Art 
Union  of  London  were  to  give  such  a  print  as  Mr.  Doo's  for  a  guinea.  It  is  not 
likely  that  a  person  posfsessing  such  a  print  for  a  guinea,  with  the  chance  of  win- 
BTng  a  500  /.  picture,  would  go  to  Mr.  Graves,  and  give  him  ten  guhneas  for  a 
mezzotint  print  of  the  same  size. 

3378.  Then  your  apprehension  that  these  assistants  would  be  thrown  oot  of 
employment,  arises  from  the  conviction  in  your  mind  that  the  artists  w31  be  ulti- 
mately limited  solely  to  the  commissions  given  l^  art  unions,  in  case  art  umoas 
are  to  be  permitted  to  continue  ? — I  believe  Aey  would. 

3379.  But  the  evil  you  apprehend  would  act  follow  unless  such  a  result 
occurred  ? — It  would  not. 

3380.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  on  what  grounds  you  are  omvinced  that 
if  the  art  unions  were  allowed  to  distribute  their  engravings  as  they  do  at  present, 
in  a  very  short  time  publishers  could  not  exist,  or  would  be  driven  out  of  the 
market  ? — One  ground  is  the  circumstance  of  tbeir  selKns  a  print  for  a  guinea, 
or  giving  a  print  for  a  guinea,  and  allowing  the  holder  of  that  print  the  chance 
of  winning  a  picture  worth  400/.  or  500/.:  a  person  possessing  a  print  for  a  guinea 
would  certainly  not  give  Mr.  Graves  or  Mr.  Moon  10  gmneas  for  a  print  of  the 
same  size,  but  would  watt  for  the  next  season  again  to  possess  another  print  inned 
by  the  same  society. 

3381.  It  has  been  stated  to  the  Committee  that  there  is  a  marioed  difieience 
between  engravings  distributed  by  the  Art  Union,  both  as  to  subject  and  cu- 
rving, and  those  which  are  sent  into  the  market  by  the  great  publishers  of  London; 
uiat  the  Art  Union  engravings  are  of  so  inferior  a  description,  that  they  would  not 
be  sold,  in  the  usual  course  of  business,  at  more  than  28.  6d.  or  3s.:  do  you 
apprehend,  from  the  sale  of  such  engravings  at  such  low  pricest  the  consequences 
yon  state? — Not  in  the  least  degree  whatever.  It  would  only  arise  on  tbeir 
employingsuch  men  as  Mr.  Doo,  Mr.  Robinson,  and  one  or  two  others. 

3382.  Then  the  apprehension  that  you  state  to  the  Committee  you  entertain, 
arises  principally  from  the  belief  that,  in  case  good  engravers  were  employed,  and 
pood  productions  issued  from  the  art  unions,  the  publishers  would  not  have  the 
fair  chance  which  they  have  at  present  ? — ^They  would  not. 

3383.  So  that  in  proportion  as  the  art  unions  distribute  a  better  style  of  engrav- 
ing, and  so  far  improve  the  taste  of  the  public  for  art,  you  apprehend  that  the  pub- 
lishers would  suffer  in  their  interests  ? — I  think  they  would,  and  more  particularly 
encouraging  one  particular  branch  of  engraving^ — ^line  engraving. 

3384.  If  they  extended  it  to  other  branches,  yon  would  not  aj^irebend  tbe 
same  effect  ? — ^To  a  certain  extait,  I  shouk). 

3385.  Are  there  not  many  branches  of  ait,  particularly  h^h  art,  which,  if 
adequately  encouraged  by  tbe  publisher,  by  the  selection  of  engravers  for  their 
execution,  would  be  sufficient  to  support  publishers  and  printsellers,  without 
recurring  to  that  inferior  class  which  is  the  otject  of  the  dbtribations  of  the  present 
art  unions  ? — I  think  not. 

3386.  You  do  not  think  there  is  a  sufficient  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public 
for  works  of  that  class? — I  do  not. 

3387.  You  are  aware  that  a  great  number  of  our  best  paintings  in  England  have 
not  been  engraved  ?— There  are  many  tbat  have  not  been  engraved. 

33M.  Are 
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3388*  Are  there  not  many  of  die  school  of  Raffaelley  Michael  An^ek),  and  Poussin  Mr.  H.  T.  R^faB^ 
not  yet  engraved  ? — Yes ;  and  I  fear  if  they  were  engraved,  the  swe  would  be  very  " 

limited  indeed.  i«  July  1844. 

3389.  On  what  grounds  do  you  found  that  conviction  I — ^A  want  of  knowledge, 
I  think,  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

3390.  You  have  seen  the  compositions  in  outline  wUch  have  been  lately 
published  by  the  Art  Union  of  London? — ^Yes. 

3391.  Do  you  apprehend  from  the  circulation  of  works  of  that  kind  any  serious 
injury  to  engravers? — None  whatever. 

3392.  Do  you  think  that  such  works  would  not  injure  the  publishing  trade  ? — 
I  think  they  would  not  injure  it. 

3393.  You  therefore  think  they  produce  unmixed  good? — I  think  it  of  much 
service. 

3394.  Mr.  Escott.']  That  would  not  injure  the  publishers,  because  they  have 
not  the  same  thmgs  to  sell  ? — ^They  have  not. 

3395*  Is  ^hat  the  reason  ? — It  is,  in  a  great  measure ;  they  have  attempted 
to  sell  that  description  of  engraving,  but  have  never  been  successful ;  Flax  man's 
work  in  a  gi^^t  measure  failed. 

3396.  dkairman.]  Perhaps  the  public  mind  was  not  sufficiently  ripe  at  the 
period  that  Flaxman's  compositions  appeared  ? — Perhaps  not. 

3397.  Are  you  not  aware  that  they  have  been  copied  on  the  Continent,  in 
France  and  Italy,  noore  than  once,  and  have  bad  an  immense  sale  ?—  Yes ;  but 
I  think  they  have  not  sold  at  a  remunerating  price. 

3398.  Mr.  JSwart.']  Has  the  circulation  of  Flaxman's  designs  much  increased 
in  ^glaad  of  late  years  ? — I  think  not 

3399.  Then  the  growing  taste  of  the  public  has  not  advanced  in  the  direction 
of  Fiaxman's  designs  ? — ^Not  at  all,  I  think. 

3400.  Chairman.']  Perhaps  the  smallness  of  the  sale  of  Flaxman's  work  in 
England  may  have  arisen  from  the  tendency  of  the  public  mind  not  being  quite  so 
classical  as  in  France  and  Italy  ?— I  think  so ;  and  again  I  thinks  with  regard  to 
the  publishers^  they  have  not  attempted  to  push  that  description  of  work. 

3401.  Is  not  the  success  of  a  work  in  many  instances  dependent  on  the  pains 
wluch  a  publisher  takes  to  engage  the  trade  in  its  publication,  and  the  circulation 
he  ^ves  it  by  frequent  advertisement  ? — ^Almost  entirely. 

3402.  It  IS  known  to  be  the  case  in  a  great  degree  in  literature,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  has  not  operated  in  the  same  way  in  art  ? — It  has  to  an 
immense  extent. 

3403.  Then  you  can  form  no  proper  estimate  of  the  real  value  of  a  work  by 
the  demand  which  the  public  makes  for  it  at  tiie  commencement  ?— -You  cannot. 

3404.  It  is  ascribable  to  causes  quite  distuict  from  even  the  excellence  of  the 
work  ? — In  a  great  measure. 

3405.  If  such,  then,  be  the  case,  how  can  the  publisher,  unless  he  has  taken 
sufficient  pains  by  advertisement  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  his  publi- 
cation, ascribe  the  diminution  in  the  sale  of  any  work  solely  to  the  misapprehension 
of  the  public,  or  the  influence  of  any  body  such  as  art  unions  on  its  sale  ? — Such 
works,  I  think,  art  unions  would  not  affect  much ;  because  when  a  work  has  been 
iti  the  market  for  any  length  of  time,  it  becomes  so  well  known  that  persons  are 
generally  careless  in  purchasing  it.  Instances  have  been  known  of  very  good 
subjects  having  been  engraved  for  annuals,  and  on  a  very  small  scale ;  they  have 
been  re-eograved  on  a  large  scale ;  and  the  consequence  of  their  having  been 
engraved  on  a  small  scale,  and  seen  by  the  public,  has  been  to  create  a  prejudice 
against  the  work,  and  it  seldom  had  a  large  sale. 

3406.  There  has  been  a  large  sale,  however,  previously,  even  of  an  inferior 
engraving  ? — Of  the  smaller  print. 

3407.  It  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  popularity  of  a  work  to  obtain  a 
large  sale  for  a  certain  time  ? — Generally  so. 

3408.  Consequentiy  the  dimioution  which  takes  place  afterwards,  is,  in  point 
of  fact,  no  more  than  what  might  have  been  expected  from  its  first  popularity  ? — 
After  a  time  a  print  of  any  particular  subject  diminishes  in  sale,  when  parties,  who 
were  anxious  for  such  pictures,  have  made  their  purchases. 

3^109.  May  it  not  arise  also  from  the  public  mind  exhibiting  in  the  interval  a 
new  tendency  ? — It  does  I  believe  frequently  arise  from  that  circumstance. 

3410.  And  whatever  capital  they  might  otherwise  have  had  to  apply  to  a  par«* 
ticular  branch  they  have  devoted  or  devote  to  another  ? — Yes. 
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Mr.  H  T  R  alL       34^^*  ^^y  ^^^  ^^^  diminution  complained  of  by  publishers  and  printsellers,  in 

'    '    '    ^       certain  branches  of  trade,  be  ascribable  to  such  circumstances,  and  not  solely  to 

la  July  1844.      the  influence  of  art  unions  ? — I  think  the  art  unions  have  affected  printsellers  very 

little  hitherto,  for  their  works  have  been  of  such  a  common-place  description,  that 

they  are  to  be  given  away. 

3412.  Can  you  suggest  to  the  Committee  any  arrangement  by  which  the  art 
unions  might  be  rendered  more  serviceable  to  every  branch  of  engraving,  as  well 
as  to  line  engraving  ? — ^The  Irish  Art  Union  benefited  much,  I  have  no  doubt,  from 
the  first  plate  that  was  engraved  for  it  by  myself;  it  met  with  the  approbation  of 
the  committee  and  all  parties  connected  with  the  transaction,  but  from  an  amount 
of  prejudice  created  by  the  London  Art  Union  having  their  plates  engraved  in 
line,  since  the  accomplishment  of  that  work  every  commission  has  been  given  to 
line  engravers ;  therefore  undoubtedly,  I  think,  creating  an  amount  of  prejudice 
against  the  style  in  which  the  first  plate  was  executed. 

3413.  Has  the  London  Art  Union  adopted  line  engraving  without  reference 
to  subject  ? — The  first  two  plates  they  engraved  were  in  mezzotint ;  but  that  arose 
from  the  circumstance,  I  think,  of  their  not  having  sufiicient  funds  to  have  them 
engraved  in  any  other  style ;  since  they  have  had  sufficient  funds  they  have  con- 
fined themselves  solely  to  line  engraving.  They  have  spent,  I  think,  420/.  in 
mezzotint  engraving,  and  6,000  and  some  odd  pounds  in  line  engraving,  with  com- 
missions now  out  to  the  extent  of  about  6,000/. 

3414.  Is  that  feeling  universally  participated  in  by  engravers? — It  is.  With 
regard  to  engravers  in  London,  there  are  about  100,  and  out  of  the  hundred  I  could 
get  more  than  two-thirds  to  sign  a  petition  against  the  Art  Union  of  London.  One 
morning  I  waited  on  many  of  them,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  I  got  upwards 
of  40  signatures  to  the  petition. 

3415.  Is  there  any  superior  advantage  in  line  ensraving,  arising  from  the  greater 
number  of  impresuons  it  affords,  over  mezzotint  ?— -Undoubtedly. 

3416.  Would  not  that  be  a  motive  on  the  part  of  the  art  union,  where  they 
have  many  impressions  to  distribute,  for  preferring  line  engraving  to  mezzotint  ? — 
I  think  not ;  if  the  plate  is  engraved  in  the  combined  style,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  repair  the  plate  occasionally  by  touching  it  up  with  a  mezzotint  tool. 

3417.  Does  not  the  statement  you  have  just  made  refer  to  mezzotint  generally, 
but  to  that  peculiar  style  of  mezzotint  combined  with  chalk  and  line,  which  in  the 
beginning  of  your  evidence  you  referred  to  ? — Certainly. 

3418.  Do  you  think  it  can  equally  be  extended  to  mezzotint  generally? — 
From  some  of  my  plates  as  many  as  10,000  and  20,000  have  been  taken. 

3419.  From  mezzotint  plates  ? — Chalk  plates.  Mezzotint  generally,  1  think, 
not  more  than  1,200  or  1,300  good  impressions. 

3420.  Are  there  not  then  good  grounds,  on  the  part  of  the  art  unions,  to 
exclude  mezzotint,  as  it  is  generally  exercised,  from  the  encouragement  they  g^ve 
to  engraving  ? — I  think  not. 

3421.  Why  not? — ^I  think  encouragement  should  be  held  out  to  every  descrip- 
tion of  engraver. 

3422.  Notwithstanding  the  small  number  of  impressions  produced,  in  particular 
branches  ? — Yes.    The  price  is  small  for  which  the  plate  would  be  engraved. 

3423.  How  would  it  be  possible  for  them  to  distribute,  in  a  large  society  like 
theirs  of  20,000  subscribers,  20,000  engravings  from  a  mezzotint  plate  ? — ^I  would 
have  a  variety  of  plates. 

3424.  You  would  have  a  number  of  different  engravers  employed  in  executing 
different  plates  of  nearly  the  same  value  ? — If  art  unions  are  to  exist,  giving,  as 
they  have  hitherto  done,  prints,  I  would  have  four  prints  given  annually,  engraved 
in  four  different  styles,  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  cost  would  be  about  the  same  as 
one  large  print. 

3425.  Mr.  JEwart.']  The  art  union  has  issued  mezzotint  engravings,  has  it  not? 
— ^The  two  first  engravings  they  issued  were  mezzotint. 

3426.  Chairman.]  Line  engraving  is  considerably  more  expensive  than  mezzo- 
tint ? — Very  much  more  expensive. 

3427.  Mr.  Ewart.]  And  they  manage  to  circulate  a  sufficient  number  of  impres- 
sions of  those  mezzotint  engravings  among  the  subscribers? — ^The  subscribers 
were  limited  at  that  time. 

3428.  Chairman?^  Would  you  extend  the  patronage  of  the  art  unions  to 
lithograph  and  wood  engraving? — I  would,  if  it  were  possible. 

3429^  Mr. 
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3429.  Mr.  B.  Wall.]  Is  there  any  analogy  to  be  drawn  between  the  early  years    Mr.  H.  T.  RyaU. 

of  the  Art  Union  and  the  present  time,  after  the  number  of  years  it  has  now  existed,         

when  the  subscribers  are  treble  what  they  were? — No.  laJuIy  1844. 

3430.  Will  you  state  the  date  of  your  invention  of  the  chalk  mezzotint? — ^I  do 
not  think  it  is  an  invention,  but  I  feel  it  has  been  carried  to  a  greater  extent  by 
myself  than  any  other  person. 

3431.  Have  other  engravers  followed  your  example? — Many  of  them  are 
doing  so. 

3432.  You  have  stated  that  it  is  the  habit  of  engravers  to  employ  a  great  many 
assistants ;  you  stated  there  was  one  to  put  in  a  cloud,  another  for  water,  another 
for  a  mountain,  and  so  on ;  will  you  state  a  little  more  in  detail  what  the  first-rate 
engraver  does  himself? — He  finishes  the  plate. 

3433-  Mr.  Ewart.']  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  that  co-operation  exists  in 
the  mezzotint  and  other  similar  styles  of  engraving  ? — Yes. 

3434.  And  also  in  line  engraving  ? — Yes. 

3435.  Then  how  comes  it,  when  the  art  unions  employ  a  line  engraver^  that  that 
line  engraver  does  not  employ  these  co-operators  with  him  ? — He  does  at  present, 
because  he  has  other  works  to  proceed  with  ;  but  hereafter  I  think  he  would  not 
have  other  works,  and  therefore  would  confine  himself  solely  to  one  work. 

3436.  In  executing  that  one  work,  must  he  not  also  employ  those  assistants  r — 
No,  he  may  commence  a  plate,  and  go  through  the  whole  of  it  himself. 

3437.  But  he  would  not  do  so  unless  it  paid  him  ? — Certainly  not. 

3438.  Chairman.']  Is  that  course  adopted  on  the  Continent  as  well  as  in 
England  ? — Not  so  much. 

3439.  Is  not  exactly  the  same  course  pursued  in  other  branches  of  fine  art,  for 
instance,  sculpture  and  painting  ? — ^It  is. 

3440.  Mr.  Escott^  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  selection  of  pictures  for 
engraving  for  the  Art  Union  is  bad  ? — Ilitherto  it  has  been  bad. 

3441 .  You  mean  they  have  engraved  from  an  inferior  and  second-rate  class  of 
pictures  ? — In  most  instances.     Hilton's  picture  (Una)  was  a  fine  picture. 

3442.  Is  that  the  only  fine  one  you  remember  to  have  been  engraved  ? — Yes, 
out  of  the  number  that  have  been  engraved. 

3443.  Can  you  account  for  that  ? — Yes ;  a  want  of  taste  on  the  part  of  the 
committee. 

3444.  Do  any  other  reasons  suggest  themselves  to  you  besides  the  want  of 
taste  ? — Want  of  taste  and  judgment,  because  there  are  plenty  of  pictures  they 
could  have  chosen  in  the  National  Gallery. 

3445.  Mr.  EwaiH.]  If  the  art  unions  were  to  encourage  mezzotint  and  the 
other  styles  of  engraving,  as  well  as  line  engraving,  would  yQu  deem  art  unions 
advantageous  or  iniurious  ? — Injurious. 

3446.  Even  if  they  extended  their  encouragement  in  the  way  you  propose  ? — 
Decidedly. 

3447.  Chairman.']  On  what  ground  do  you  rest  that  opinion  ? — On  the  non- 
existence of  publishers. 

3448.  You  do  not  apprehend  the  extinction  of  publishers,  unless  the  art  unions 
employ  artists  of  the  very  first  eminence  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  if  they  continued  to 
employ  the  class  of  engravers  they  have  hitherto  employed,  or  at  least  if  we  have 
presented  to  us  annually  the  description  of  plates  we  have  hitherto  had,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  the  least  danger  to  be  apprehended. 

3449.  Suppose  an  art  union  employs  an  eminent  artist  for  one  engraving  only, 
do  you  apprehend  from  that  limited  employment  so  serious  a  result  to  art  as  the 
extinction  of  publishers  and  printsellers  throughout  the  country  ? — I  do,  if  three 
art  unions  exist. 

3450.  They  would  not  amount  to  more  than  three  engravings  in  the  year? — 
Persons,  I  think,  would  be  satisfied  to  possess  those  three  engravings  for  three 
guineas,  with  the  chance  of  winning  pictures. 

3451.  Do  you  think  that  three  engravings  a  year,  whatever  might  be  their 
quality,  would  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand  for  engravings  throughout  this 
great  empire,  and  tiie  Continent  ? — As  to  the  Continent,  I  think  our  engravings 
have  a  very  limited  sale. 

3452.  In  this  countiy  ? — I  think  it  would  afiect  it,  certainly. 

3453.  With  not  more  than  three  engravers  executing  three  engravings  in  the 
year? — I  feel  for  myself,  that  if  such  men  as  Mr.Doo  and  Mr.  Robmson,  and  aay 
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Mr«  H.  T.  Ryan,  other  eminent  line  engraver,  were  employed  to  produce  three  plates  annually^ 
'  that  I  should  have  very  little  to  do. 

tfl  July  1844-  3454-  Then  you  imagine  that  Ae  demand  for  engravings  in  this  country  is  of  a 

very  limited  nature  ? — No,  it  is  not  so  very  limited. 

3455.  Supposing  each  of  these  societies  were  composed  on  an  average  of  not 
more  than  10,000  members,  that  would  not  amount  to  impressions  more  than 
30,000  ? — They  would  become  very  much  extended  if  fine  plates  were  produced 
Annually  by  the  very  first  engravers.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  plate  of  "  The 
Convalescent "  would  yield  20,000  or  30,000  impressions,  and  engraved  in  Mr. 
Doo's  best  style,  30,000  subscribers  would  be  found. 

3456.  Could  not  a  similar  arrangement  be  adopted  witli  advantage  by  pub- 
lishers in  obtaining  a  certain  number  of  subscribers  beforehand  for  plates  of  the 
description  you  refer  to  ? — I  think  not. 

3457.  Mr.  JR.  Colhorne.']  Do  you  not  think  the  public  generally  are  rather 
taken  by  the  beauty  of  the  subject  than  the  excellence  of  the  engraving  r — Often ; 
but  if  the  plate  is  very  finely  engraved  there  is  generally  sufficient  profit  to  remune-^ 
rate  the  publisher. 

3458.  Chairman.']  That  may  arise  from  the  excellence  of  the  proofs,  but  does 
not  prove  that  the  public  at  large  are  sufficient  judges  of  the  rennements  of  the 
execution,  and  not  more  guided  by  the  excellence  of  the  subject  and  its  being  coo- 
genial  to  their  taste,  than  by  the  delicacy  of  the  engraving  ? — It  has  been  found 
that  modem  works  which  have  been  badly  engraved  have  not  remunerated  the 
publishers,  but  if  finely  engraved,  no  doubt  would  have  been  a  source  of  large 
profit,  therefore  showing  that  very  much  depends  on  the  engraver. 

3459.  Is  it  not  in  proportion  to  the  fineness  of  the  engraving  that  the  proofs 
bear  a  high  value  ? — Yes. 

3460.  Do  you  think  the  sale  of  proofs  are  in  general  sufficient  to  remunerate 
the  publisher,  though  the  sale  of  the  other  impressions  should  not  be  very  great  ? — 
The  proofs  cdone  will  generally  remunerate  Uie  publisher. 

3461.  So  that  although  there  be  no  very  extended  demand  for  the  engraving, 
yet  the  price  of  the  proofs  being  high,  and  there  being  a  sufficient  number  of 

BTSons  to  give  that  price,  the  publisher  is  fully  rewarded  for  undertoking  it  ? — 
e  is. 

3462.  Mr.  Ewart^  Do  I  understand  your  evidence  to  convey  this,  that  you 
would  prevent  the  art  unions  entering  into  competition  with  the  publisher? — 
Certainly,  I  would. 

3463.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  the  engraver  to  withhold  from  him 
employment  by  the  art  unions,  as  well  as  by  the  publishers  ? — Every  engraver  will 
find  occupation  from  the  publishers  if  he  takes  a  high  position. 

3464.  Mr.  Doo  and  Mr.  Robinson,  and  other  eminent  men,  having  a  right  to 
choose  whether  they  will  execute  engravings  for  art  unions,  if  they  are  ofifered  to 
them,  would  you  prevent  them  fi-om  executing  them  ? — I  would  not. 

3465.  Chairmofu]  Supposing  a  society  were  formed,  totally  irrespective  of 
prizes,  or  chance  distribution  of  paintings,  and  merely  for  the  purpose  of  publishing 
a  certain  number  of  engravmgs  annually  amongst  the  subscribers  of  that  body, 
would  you  object  to  such  a  society  existing  ? — I  think  it  would  be  injurious  to  the 
printseller. 

3466.  You  have  therefore  a  decided  objection,  totally  unconnected  with  the 
lottery  principle,  to  any  society  or  any  number  of  persons  who  combine  together 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  execution  of  a  work  of  art  ? — To  bring  it  before 
the  public  at  a  cheap  rate. 

3467.  At  a  low  rate  ? — Ves. 

3468.  That  low  rate  arising  from  the  combination  of  a  number  of  individuals 
together,  obtaining  thereby  that  which  they  could  not  otherwise  obtain  with  the 
same  facility  ? — Yes. 

3469.  Mr.  Ewart.l  You  object  then  generally  to  the  principle  of  combination 
for  the  reduction  of  price  ? — I  do. 

3470.  Mr.  B.  Wall.']  You  have  stated  that  it  is  the  habit  of  first-rate  engravers 
only  to  superintend  and  retouch  their  engravings.  Do  you  imagine  that  that  was  the 
habit  of  old,  or  that  it  is  only  an  introduction  of  modern  times ;  do  you  imagine 
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It  to  have  been  the  system  adopted  by  Sir  Robert  Strange  or  Mr.  Morghen  ? —  mt^  e.  T.  %a£. 
Sir  Robert  Strange  and  Mr.  Morghen  I  have  no  doubt  employed  assistance.  «i— _ 

3471.  It  iraphes  of  course  full  employment  on  the  part  of  the  engravers  and      xs  July  1844. 
printsellers  of  this  country  r — ^Yes. 

3472.  It  rather  implies  that  there  is  a  greater  demand  than  there  is  supply  ?-~ 
It  does. 

3473.  Chmrman.^  You  are  aware  that  in  literature  a  similar  cmirse  hae  been 
adopted,  and  that  the  Parker  Society,  and  other  societies  of  a  similar  nature,  ha^e 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  books  by  their  joiDl;  subscriptioa,  the 
copies  being  limited  to  the  members  of  the  society,  an  object  which  could  otherwise 
hardly  be  accompUsbed  by  individuals ;  do  you  object  to  those  societies? — It  has 
affected  the  bookselling  trade,  and  I  believe  those  persons  who  are  in  the  trade 
have  complained  very  much  of  injury. 

3474«  Supposing  those  societies  did  not  exist,  does  it  necessarily  follow  that 
works  such  as  they  have  brought  out  would  have  been  published  ? — It  does  not. 

3475.  How  can  it  affect  the  bookselling  trade,  if  those  works  would  not  have 
been  published,  and  are  now  published  and  circulated  only  among  the  subscribers  ? 

— From  tiie  circumstance  of  their  having  been  published  at  so  low  a  rate. 

3476.  But  they  never  would  have  been  published  had  not  the  society  existed  ? 
— No ;  but  I  think  the  system  has  not  the  same  effect  on  the  bookseller  as  on 
the  printseller. 

3477.  A  member  of  these  societies  obtains  a  book,  which  otherwise  woukl  not 
be  published  ;  do  you  suppose  if  he  did  not  take  that  book  he  would  necessarilv 
lay  out  the  money  applied  to  the  purchase  of  that  book,  or  in  subscribing  to  tlmt 
society,  in  the  purchase  of  another  ? — I  think  it  is  most  likely. 

3478.  Do  you  think,  for  instance,  that  a  student  of  Anglo  Saxon,  if  he  did  not 
lay  out  his  money  in  the  purchase  of  an  Anglo  Saxon  book,  would  necessarily  lay 
it  out  in  the  purchase  of  an  English  or  Latin  book? — Not  necessarily,  but  I  think 
the  chances  are  he  would  lay  it  out  in  some  other  book. 

3479.  You  think  that  a  similar  tendency  exists  in  the  members  of  art  unions, 
that  if  they  did  not  lay  out  their  money  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  engraving 
from  the  art  unions,  they  would  lay  out  that  money  in  the  purchase  of  engravings 
from  some  of  the  printsellers  in  subscribing  in  London? — Many  of  them  would  do 
so,  but  I  think  the  general  feeling  is  not  for  the  engraving ;  it  is  a  speculative  and 
gambling  feeling. 

3480.  Mr.  JEwartJ]  Whatever  may  be  the  motive  you  ascribe  to  them,  does  it 
not  cause  certain  persons  to  lay  out  money  in  art,  which  otherwise  they  would  not 
have  laid  out  in  art  ? — Undoubtedly  it  does,  and  I  think  it  is  a  great  benefit  to  the 
painters. 

3481.  Is  not  that  result  produced  by  the  circumstance,  that  they  do  in  a  body 
what  they  cannot  do  individually  P — Yes  ;  but  they  cannot  assist  the  engravers  a^ 
they  can  assist  the  painters. 

3482.  Chairman.']  Have  you  any  further  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  Conmiittee 
which  would,  in  your  opinion,  tend  to  improve  the  present  organization  of  art 
unions  ? — I  think  the  ol^ervations  made  yesterday  by  Mr.  Graves  were  exceedingly 
good,  more  particularly  in  directing  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  distri- 
tmtion  of  outlines. 

3483*  Do  you  think  there  would  be  a  sufficient  demand  or  feeling  amongst  the 
publfc  for  sQch  works  at  present? — I  fear  there  would  be  a  filing  off. 

3484.  If  it  were  confined  to  outlines  ? — Yes. 

3485.  You  see  no  reason  why  it  might  not  be  combined  or  interchanged  with 
casts  from  bronze,  and  medals  of  the  same  description  as  those  which  have  been 
struck  off  in  France,  of  the  ^eat  men  of  the  French  nation,  in  every  department  r 
— I  think  it  would  tend  to  affect  a  certain  class  of  tradesmen  in  London. 

3486*  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  Committee  ? — ^None. 

Mr.  John  Burnet y  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

3487.  Chmrman.]  YOUR  profession  is  that  of  an  engraver? — ^Yes.  Mr.  John  Bumei. 

3488.  I  believe,  to  a  certain  degree,  you  have  been  a^  engaged  in  publishing?  ■■ 
— ^Yes. 

3489.  Will  you  state  in  what  manner  you  have  been  so  engaged  ? — I  have  had 
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Mr.  John  Burnet,  a  half-share  in  publishing  my  own  works,  jointly  with  the  house  of  Graves  &  Boys. 
— — —       In  that  respect,  I  am  a  joint  publisher. 

la  July  1844.  3490.  Have  you  been  extensively  employed  in  engraving  ? — I  have,  principally. 

349  !•  You  are,  therefore,  capable  of  judging  how  far  each  or  both  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  any  society  in  existence  at  this  moment  ? — Yes. 
3492.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  Art  Union  of  London? — I  am* 

3493*  What  is  your  opinion  of  its  effects  on  the  interests  of  engravers  ? — I  can 
only  be  guided  by  what  my  publishers  say,  and  also  by  the  effect  on  others  ;  I  am 
not  aware  that  it  affects  me  in  my  own  engraving.  I  am  now  engaged  in  a  very 
expensive  work  by  one  of  our  publishers :  it  will  affect  the  many ;  Uiat  is  to  say,  if 
the  publishers  of  prints  are  affected  by  the  art  unions,  the  inferior  engravers  must 
suffer  provided  the  publisher  is  shut  up. 

3494.  You  do  not  then  believe  that  the  injury  is  so  likely  to  be  felt  by  the 
engraver  of  subjects  of  high  art,  as  by  the  engravers  of  inferior  subjects  ? — 
Certainly. 

3495.  Do  you  think  there  is  injury  done  to  art  generally,  or  to  the  special 
interests  of  the  trade  ? — You  do  not  receive  pictures  from  the  Art  Union  of  the 
higher  class  of  painters ;  you  are  bringing  forward  a  middle  class  of  painters  by 
your  prizes ;  therefore  as  the  middle  class  of  engravers  would  be  injured  by  your 
taking  engraving  out  of  the  publisher's  hands,  so  if  you  were  to  shut  the  art 
unions,  the  middle  class  of  painters,  perhaps,  would  be  injured  by  it. 

3496.  It  is,  then,  to  that  body  that  your  observations  are  principally  directed? — 
Yes. 

3497.  Have  you  any  facts  derived  from  your  own  experience  which  go  to  con- 
firm the  effect  you  ascribe  to  art  unions  on  this  second  class  of  engravers  ?  —I 
<;onsider  the  art  unions  are  embracing  a  style  of  art  without  having  a  sufficient 
foundation;  for  instance,  I  might  explain  it  perhaps  by  the  annuals.  The  Com- 
mittee are  aware  that  annuals  were  published  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  at  one 
time.  They  brought  an  immense  number  of  fine  engravers  into  the  field.  When 
those  annuals  fell,  those  engravers,  excellent  in  themselves,  had  nothing  to  do* 
The  consequence  is  now,  if  they  do  not  execute  very  inferior  work,  Siev  are 
without  a  resource.  Hence  any  class  of  men  rising  up  as  publishers  of  any 
ephemeral  work  which  is  not  likely  to  exist  for  any  length  of  time,  must  of  course 
destroy  the  regular  publisher. 

3498.  Does  not  an  evil  of  the  kind  you  have  described  very  generally  correct 
itself  after  a  short  experiment  ? — Yes ;  but  a  number  of  young  engravers  have  been 
brought  into  the.  field  by  these  annuals.  It  has  now  corrected  itself;  but  the 
engravers  are  all  thrown  on  the  public  without  anything  to  do.  They  had  better  not 
have  had  the  encouragement  that  the  annuals  gave  them,  unless  these  could  go  on. 

3499.  Mr.  Ewart.'\  You  mean  that  it  was  a  forced  demand  ? — Yes. 

3500.  Chairman.']  But  then  the  public  taste,  being  once  excited,  it  is  only  a 
change  of  channel,  or  a  change  of  object  which  occurs? — Those  fine  engravings 
which  were  first  published,  are  now  published  by  inferior  booksellers,  and  thousands 
of  them  sold  for  little  more  than  paper  and  print ;  consequently,  if  those  plates  bad 
all  been  destroyed,  it  would  have  been  an  advantage,  for  now  they  are  published 
for  almost  nothing. 

350 1 .  Does  not  that  arise  from  striking  off  too  many  impressions  from  the  same 
plate  ? — Of  course,  being  on  steel,  they  may  print  a  great  many  impressions. 

3502.  How  can  you  restrict  that  if  the  plate  will  bear  it,  in  any  branch  of 
engraving? — It  cannot  be  restricted;  but  if  you  publish  a  work  for  a  certain  sum 
of  money,  suppose  a  guinea,  you  then  find  that  they  are  thrown  into  the  market, 
and  a  person  offers  it  to  you  as  you  get  into  an  omnibus  for  1  s.y  the  engraver 
suffers.  The  public  may  get  it  for  nothing,  but  I  say  it  is  an  injury  to  the  en- 
graver, though  a  good  for  the  public. 

3503.  That  must  depend  upon  the  possessor  of  the  plate ;  he  may  be  guided 
by  what  he  imagines  his  own  interest,  but  he  will  be  in  a  short  time  corrected  in 
that  impression  by  finding  his  engravings  sell  for  little  or  nothing ;  is  that  not  an 
evil  which  remedies  itself  in  the  longjun? — I  do  not  see  that  it  remedies  itself. 
Suppose  a  man  has  a  short  copyright  in  a  book,  and,  after  the  copyright  expires, 
an  inferior  bookseller  prints  it  and  sells  it  for  a  mere  song,  it  would  be  a  wrong  to 
him,  and  he  would  endeavour  to  obtain  an  extension  of  the  copyright. 

3504.  What 
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3504.  What  course  would  you  suggest  to  remedy  that  evil? — I  would  not    Mr.  John  Bumei. 
destroy  the  publishers  of  the  middle-class  works^  unless  there  could  be  substituted       ■■ 

some  other  means  of  employing  the  talent  of  the  country.     The  art  unions  cannot      la  July  1844. 
employ  all  the  talent  of  the  country. 

3505.  Do  you  think  that  the  Art  Union  is  not  enabled  to  employ  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  talent  ? — It  has  never  been  done  yet.  I  do  not  know  that  any 
painter  of  eminence  or  any  genius  has  been  brought  forward  since  art  unions  have 
been  established. 

3506.  The  questions  refer  not  to  artists  in  the  highest  class  of  art  in  each 
department,  but  to  that  numerous  class  of  second-rate  artists  now  looking  for  en- 
couragement, and  who  may  be  serviceable  to  art  if  encouraged  ? — I  maintain  upon 
all  those  matters,  that  any  over-encouragement  is  injurious.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  poetry  of  this  country  you  give  prizes  ;  the 
consequence  would  be,  that  poetry  would  be  so  completely  a  drug  that  nobody 
would  read  it ;  therefore  you  would  not  bring  forward  poets,  but  you  would  destroy 
poetry  in  its  existence. 

3507.  In  other  words,  you  would  leave  the  encouragement  of  art  to  indivi- 
dual, and  not  to  combined  effort  ? — I  would  leave  talent  to  itself,  without  any 
forcing. 

3508.  You  would  not  propose  premiums  for  any  description  of  art  nor  promote 
competition  for  different  subjects  ? — That  is  a  subject  which  requires  a  little  tnought ; 
I  merely  observe  how  it  has  operated  injuriously  in  all  those  matters.  Wherever 
a  great  quantity  of  anything  is  brought  into  the  country,  a  deterioration  takes 
place. 

3509.  Are  you  then  of  opinion  that  the  offering  of  prizes  for  productions  in  car- 
toons, fresco,  and  other  works  of  the  kind,  has  an  injurious  effect  on  art  ? — We 
have  seen  that  none  of  the  first-rate  people  have  come  forward  to  avail  themselves 
of  it. 

3510.  Do  you  think  it  likely  to  encourage  an  over-supply  of  art  in  any  one  of 
those  departments,  and  consequently  a  deterioration  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is. 

3511.  Then  it  is  not  to  the  offering  of  prizes  that  you  ascribe  those  evils,  but  to 
the  operations  of  a  society  combined  together  for  tnat  purpose,  which  operations 
give  an  undue  stimulus  to  art  ? — I  consider  anything  that  offers  an  undue  stimulus 
injurious. 

3512.  Has  the  distribution  of  engravings  by  the  Art  Union  of  London  given  an 
undue  stimulus  to  art,  and  excluded  from  the  market  engravings,  commissions  for 
which  had  been  given  by  publishers? — It  must  have  excluded  all  those  engravings 
that  were  formerly  published  at  the  same  price  as  the  Art  Union's,  without  the 
chance  of  a  prize. 

35^3-  You  think  then  that  the  offer  of  a  prize  or  the  distribution  of  an  engrav- 
ing is  an  undue  stimulus^  which  ought  not  to  be  applied  to  the  encouragement 
of  art  ? — I  explained  that  it  has  destroyed  all  those  cheap  engravings  published 
at  the  same  price  as  the  Art  Union's,  because  they  get  those  from  the  Art  Unions 
with  the  additional  hope  of  a  prize. 

3514.  Do  you  found  that  observation  upon  your  own  experience? — I  do, 
guided  by  what  my  publishers  say  were  sold  in  the  country ;  I  have  no  experience 
myself. 

3515.  Do  you  think  those  persons  who  now  join  art  unions  with  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  prize  and  an  engraving  would  not  expend  the  money  they  now  give  to 
art  unions  in  case  they  had  not  subscribed  in  the  purchase  of  other  engravings  ? — 
Certainly  not ;  they  give  their  guinea  for  the  chance  of  getting  a  picture,  and  for 
what  they  consider  encouraging  the  painting  of  the  country. 

3516.  If  they  did  not  subscribe  that  guinea  to  the  Art  Union  do  you  think  they 
would  expend  it  in  the  purchase  of  other  engravings  ? — Very  likely. 

3517.  Do  you  think  that  all  subscribers,  or  the  large  majority,  to  art 
unions,  would  be  likely  so  to  act? — I  cannot  say  that  j  it  must  destroy  all  those 
prints  at  a  certain  price  that  come  into  competition  with  the  prints  of  the  Art 
Union. 

3518.  You  cannot  say  whether  the  same  individuals  who  now  receive  engrav- 
ings from  the  Art  Union  would  be  likely  if  they  did  not  receive  these  engravings  to 
purchase  others  ? — Certainly  not. 

3519.  Then  you  cannot  say  that  art  unions  have  tended  to  divert  the 
money  which  would  have  gone  to  the  purchase  of  engravings  from  publishers  to 
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Mr.  Jolin  Bumei.   subscriptions  for  engravings  distributed  by  art  unions? — I  cannot  say  with  regard 
.,  ■  :■  to  engravings^  but  I  can  state  positively  that  it  has  deteriorated  and   pauperized 

12  July  1844.      the  artists ;  it  has  destroyed  private  patronage. 

3520.  In  what  way  has  it  destroyed  private  patronage  ?-*-It  has  prevented  the 
artist  from  going  immediately  to  the  purchaser,  or  rather  has  prevented  gentlemen 
from  coming  to  his  sttuiiOy  because  they  think  they  have  done  equally  well  in  sub- 
scribing their  guineas*  and  obtsdning  a  chance  of  getting  a  picture. 

3521.  That  is  in  reference  to  painters? — Yes. 

3522.  And  not  in  reference  to  engravers  ? — ^No. 

3523.  Has  a  falling  off  been  observable  in  the  purchase  of  engravings,  of  a 
guinea  value,  for  instance,  within  these  last  few  years,  within  your  observation  ? — 
My  publishers  say  there  has  been ;  I  feel  confident  that  the  demand  for  high 
works  of  art  has  increased  within  these  few  years. 

3524.  If  publishers  were  principally  to  devote  their  capital  to  the  production  of 
engravings  from  high  works  of  art,  do  you  think  that  they  would  receive  a  remu- 
neration equal  to  that  which  they  now  obtain  by  applying  it  to  works  of  an  inferior 
description  ? — I  do  not  think  they  would. 

3525.  You  do  not  think  there  is  sufficient  taste  in  the  country  to  produce 
a  demand  for  works  of  that  kind  ? — 'No* 

3526.  Do  you  think  it  necessary,  then,  to  have  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
engraving  of  tne  country  employed  in  subjects  of  an  inferior  kind,  in  order  to 
meet  the  public  taste  and  obtain  sufficient  sale? — Not  of  an  inferior  kind. 

3527.  Inferior  subjects? — More  familiar  subjects. 

3528.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Do  you  attribute  the  decrease  Mid  lower  price  of  engravings 
to  the  increased  taste  of  i;he  public  for  high  works  of  art,  or  to  the  intervention  of 
the  art  unions  ? — I  should  say  to  both. 

3529.  Mr.  B.  tValL]  Have  you  signed  the  petition  of  the  engravers  against 
the  art  unions  ? — ^Yes. 

3530.  Some  of  the  signatures  attached  to  that  petition,  specifically  state  that 
they  sign  it  in  disapproval  of  the  electrotype ;  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state 
to  the  Committee  what  your  opinion  of  the  electrotype  is  ? — I  never  disapproved 
of  it ;  neither  do  I  believe  it  gives  injurious  impressions ;  I  was  one  of  the  first 
who  electrotyped  a  large  plate  in  this  country  (though  not  for  the  purpose  of  sale), 
and  compared  it  principally  for  investigation  whether  an  exact  copy  could  be 
taken  by  it. 

3531*  When  you  state  it  does  not  give  injurious  impressions,  must  not  the 
impressions  depend  on  when  the  electrotype  is  applied  ;  if  the  electrotype  is 
applied  when  the  plate  is  worn  out,  the  impression  will  be  bad,  and  if  it  is  applied 
when  the  plate  is  m  a  fine  state,  an  exact  fac-simile  of  the  plate  will  be  obtained  ? 
— Yes. 

3532.  But  you  have  no  objection  to  make  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  electro- 
type ? — None. 

3533.  Chairman.]  You  do  not  condemn  it  ?— 'I  do  not  see  in  what  way  it  is 
injurious. 

3534.  Do  you  think  it  more  costiy  than  if  you  were  to  have  your  plates 
retouched  ? — It  operates  in  a  different  way  j  were  1  to  electrotype  my  plates,  they 
would  fall  in  value,  but  while  they  are  prevented  from  being  electrotyped,  only  a 
certain  number  of  impressions  can  be  taken  off;  a  plate  is  lowered  in  value 
according  to  the  number  of  prints  taken  off. 

3535*  It  has  been  stated,  I  think,  in  evidence  to  the  Committee,  that  in  using 
the  electrotype,  after  a  short  period  the  plate  becomes  useless,  and  that  you  must 
have  another  electrotype  plate,  and  that  from  thus  requiring  a  series  of  electrotype 
plates,  the  process  may  become  more  costly  than  if  you  retouched  the  original 
copper-plate  ;  is  that  the  case  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

3536-  Have  you  any  further  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  Committee  for  the 
improvement  of  art  unions? — I  am  not  aware  of  any. 
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MEMBERS   PRESENT. 


Mr.  Ridley  Colborne. 
Mr.  Escott. 
Mr.  Ewart. 


Mr.  M^Geachy. 
Mr.  Baring  Wall. 
Mr.  Wyse. 


THOMAS  WirSE,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  John  Burnet^  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

3537.  Chairman.']  HAVE  you  seen  the  petition  which  has  been  presented  to    Mr.  John  Buma. 
the  House  of  Commons  by  certain  engravers  in  favour  of  art  unions  ? — I  have.         

3538.  Have  you  read  that  petition  ?— I  have.  ^^  J"^y  ^^44- 

3539.  Have  jou  had  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  allegations  of  that  petition  rest  ? — I  have. 

3540.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  accuracy  of  the  allegations  of  that  petition  ? 
— I  am  still  of  opinion  that  art  unions,  especially  in  the  way  they  are  con- 
ducted, are  highly  injurious  to  engravers,  notwithstanding  the  petition  is  signed 
by  the  first  engravers  in  London. 

3541.  That  petition  is  dgned,  in  your  opinion,  by  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  that  profession  ? — It  is. 

3542.  You  are  aware  of  another  petition  having  been  presented?—^!  am. 

3543.  Professing  a  diflferent  opinion,  unfavourable  to  art  unions? — lam; 
which  petition  I  signed* 

3544.  Are  the  names  which  are  affixed  to  the  former  petition  as  numerous, 
or  do  they  carry  the  same  weight,  do  you  think,  in  the  profession  as  those 
attached  to  the  latter  ?— I  do  not  think  I  could  answer  that  question,  being  an 
artist  myself;  it  would  be  highly  injurious  to  members  who  signed  the  other. 

3545*  One  of  the  allegations  in  this  petitioQ  is  to  the  following  effect :  •*  That 
some  of  your  petitioners  have  certain  knowledge  that  to  a  petition,  very  lately 
presented  to  your  Honourable  House,  and  purporting  to  be  from  the  engravers 
of  Xrondoq,  on  the  subject  of  art  unions,  signatures  have  been  sought,  and  in 
many  instances  obtained,  by  means  unworthy  of  a  iust  and  dignified  cause,  and 
which,  if  known  to  vour  Honourable  House  at  the  time  of  its  presentation, 
would  have  sensibly  lessened  the  importance  which  that  document  appeared  to 
obtain  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  regarded  that  petition  as  embodying  and 
speaking  the  sentiments  of  the  profession  it  wrongfully  was  said  to  emanate 
from  :**  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  accuracy  of  that  statement  ? — I  can  merely 
speak  of  my  own  case,  that  ixry  opinion  was  not  got  from  me  by  any  dishon- 
ourable means ;  I  signed  it  of^my  own  free  accord,  thinking  conscientiously, 
and  still  believing,  that  art  unions  will  be  ultimately  the  destruction  of  fine  line 
engraving  in  this  country. 

3546.  You  had  no  opportunity  of  judging  from  your  own  inquiry  or  obser- 
vation whether  such  a  proceeding  was  adopted  with  respect  to  other  members 
of  the  profession  ? — Certainly  not. 

3547.  You  have  stated  that  you  consider  it  especially  injurious  to  line  en- 
graving ;  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  to  tne  Committee  on  what  ground 
you  consider  it  as  particularly  disadvantageous  to  that  branch  of  the  pro^ssion? 
— I  consider  it  disadvantageous  because  it  makes  it  cheap  and  common.  In 
another  sense,  it  destroys  every  other  opportunity  for  publishing  line  engravings, 
except  through  the  medium  of  art  unions. 

3548.  Do  you  think  it  an  evil  that  engravings  should  be  made  common  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that  I  consider  it  an  evil,  but  it  would  lower  the  prices  of  en- 
gravers. 

3549.  Do  you  consider  as  synonymous,  injury  to  art,  and  the  lowering  the 
prices  of  engravings  ? — It  would  be  an  injury  to  me,  because  if  the  Art  Union 
could  publish  a  large  plate  for  a  guinea,  Mr.  Moon  or  Mr.  Graves,  who  employ 
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Mr.  John  Burnet.    Hie,  or  any  Other  engraver,  would  not  give  half  the  price,  because  they  could 
— —      not  publish  at  a  guinea. 

16  July  1844.         3550.  If  the  two  engravings  were  equally  good,  do  you  not  consider  the 
public  generally  would  benefit  by  such  an  arrangement? — Perhaps  it  would,, 
but  I  may  mention  that  myself  and  other  members  of  the  profession  would  be 
obliged  to  work  for  half  the  price  we  now  get. 

3551.  You  consider,  then,  the  interests  of  artists  are  not  always  identical 
with  the  interests  of  art  ? — Certainly  not ;  Governments  have  often  been  obliged 
to  take  up  the  interests  of  art  entirely  in  their  own  hands. 

3552.  If  such  an  argument  as  you  use  were  adopted  in  other  professions,  do 
not  you  think  that  the  most  evil  consequences  would  result ;  for  instance,  in  the 
book  trade,  if  no  books  were  allowed  to  be  published  but  those  of  a  high  price, 
do  you  think  the  public  at  large  would  not  suffer  considerably  by  that  restriction  ? 
— I  do  not  know  about  the  public  at  large  suffering,  but  of  course  the  authors 
would  suffer,  because  they  would  get  smaller  prices  for  their  copyright. 

3553.  Do  not  you  think  the  first  consideration  in  discussing  the  interests  of 
art  is  whether  the  arts  may  be  productive  of  benefit  if  generally  diffused  amongst 
the  public  ? — Certainly ;  at  the  same  time  I  should  wish  that  neither  the  poet, 
nor  the  painter,  nor  the  engraver  should  be  sacrificed  for  the  good  of  the 
people.  If  the  people  are  to  be  educated  and  ameliorated  in  their  condition, 
let  the  Government  itself  do  it,  but  not  to  the  destruction  of  individual  pro- 
fessors. 

3554.  Mr.  M^Geackj/.]  What  distinction  do  you  draw  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  could  exactly  explain  the  dis- 
tinction. 

3555.  You  seem  to  think  that  the  Government  should  encourage  art  at  its 
own  expense,  without  having  recourse  to  the  pockets  of  the  people  ? — Notj 
without  coming  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  individual  who  produces  the  art ;  the 
people  must  furnish  the  money  the  Government  give  to  the  art. 

3556.  Mr.  EwartJ]  Do  you  lay  down  as  an  axiom  that  the  lower  the  price  the 
published  article  becomes,  the  worse  it  is  for  the  author  P-r-It  must,  unless  the 
quantity  makes  it  even. 

3557.  Is  that  or  not  the  case,  that  the  quantity  has  the  effect  you  mention? 
— It  has  in  some  cases,  but  not  in  the  first  instance.  Ail  the  finest  poems  and 
novels  of  Lord  Byron  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  were  published  at  high  prices  ; 
afterwards,  when  the  copyright  ceased,  they  were  published  at  lower  prices  to 
prevent  others  publishing  them. 

3558.  Are  there  not  instances  in  modern  times  of  quite  as  high  prices  being 
given  for  works,  whose  circulation  makes  up  for  any  deficiency  in  the  amount 
of  price  ? — There  are. 

3559*  Is  not  that  the  case  in  France  and  England  ? — Yes ;  but  take  an  article 
whose  circulation  cannot  be  very  great,  because  an  engraving  cannot  circulate 
above  2,000  without  being  electrotyped,  or  entirely  re-engraved  in  a  great 
measure.  There  is  no  engraving  on  copper  can  take  more  than  2,000,  or  3,000 
impressions  at  the  very  utmost,  without  being  quite  deteriorated.  Books  are  a 
different  thing :  you  can  print  a  million  of  books, 

3560.  Then  you  maintain  the  analogy  does  not  exist  between  an  author  and 
an  engraver  ? — No ;  you  cannot  bring  the  engraver  into  the  same  field  with  the 
author. 

3561.  Do  you  think  it  a  good  thing  for  the  public  that  these  works  should 
be  extensively  circulated  and  made  cheap  ? — Certainly  ;  if  it  could  be  done  it 
would  be  a  glorious  thing.  I  once  proposed  to  a  gentleman  to  have  the  finest 
works  in  outline  engraved  on  cylinders,  and  printed,  for  the  purpose  of  papering 
rooms,  therefore  I  do  not  suppose  making  these  outlines  fitting  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  would  be  injurious  j  on  the  contrary,  I  think  keeping  them 
constantly  before  their  eyes  it  would  produce  a  beneficial  effect. 

3562.  Chairman.']  Then  you  approve  of  the  distribution  by  art  unions  of 
compositions  in  outline  ? — Certainly,  or  even  shaded  outline. 

3563.  You  do  not  conceive  that  the  distribution  of  such  works  would  interfere 
with  the  interests  of  engravers  ? — I  do  not  see  that  it  would. 

3564.  And  you  think  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  in  improving  the  taste  of 
the  public  ? — ^I  do. 

3565.  And 
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3565.  And  that  any  individual  or  association  which  would  contribute  so  to   Mr.  John  Bumet. 
improve  the  taste  of  the  public  would  be  of  benefit  to  society  ? — Certainly.  • 

3566.  And  in  that  particular,  you  consider  the  Art  Union  to  be  of  advantage      ^^  ^^^V  1844- 
to  society  ? — Provided  it  was  properly  regulated.     I  should  have  them  under  a 
committee,  that  would  issue  the  proper  outlines  and  works  fitted  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people. 

3567.  How  would  you  form  that  committee  ? — I  should  form  it  by  endeavour- 
ing to  combine  men  of  talent  with  men  having  a  perfect  knowledge  of  what  were 
the  finest  things  in  art« 

3568.  To  whom  would  you  leave  the  choice  of  such  a  committee  ? — It  is 
difficult  to  answer  that  question. 

3569.  Would  you  place  it,  for  instance,  in  the  hands  of  the  subscribers  at 
large,  or  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  subscribers? — I  should  rather  have  it 
in  a  select  committee. 

3570.  Appointed  by  whom  ? — By  those  who  knew  who  were  the  men  most 
fitted  to  be  on  the  committee. 

3571 .  Where  would  you  assemble  those  men,  or  how  obtain  their  concurrence, 
and  what  right  would  they  have  to  choose  a  committee  for  the  distribution 
of  works,  compositions  in  outline  for  instance,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  money  of 
subscribers  with  whom  they  had  probably  no  connexion  ? — We  see  it  done 
by  Government^  appointing  those  members  who  are  most  conversant  with  the 
fine  arts  upon  the  Committee,  for  instance,  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Men  are  appointed  who  are  supposed  to  be  intimately 
acquainted  with  works  of  art. 

3572.  They  are  appointed  by  the  Government;  but  it  is  the  money  of  the 
people  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  of  which  they  have,  I  will  not  say  the 
application,  but  the  direction  (through  proper  suggestions),  to  the  objects  to 
which  it  should  be  appUed.  Do  you  not  see  that  the  resemblance  implied 
between  such  a  Commission,  so  appointed  by  the  Government,  and  such  a 
body  as  an  art  union,  which  is  a  body  of  subscribers,  does  not  hold  ? — 
Certainly.  When  you  found  an  insurance  society,  or  any  body  of  that  kind, 
the  names  of  the  directors  and  governors  are  given  as  a  guarantee  that  they 
will  properly  apply  the  money  that  may  come  into  their  hands. 

3573.  Mr.  -B.  JVall.l  Is  it  not  the  case  in  the  art  unions  that  the  subscribers 
do  not  subscribe  their  money  till  they  see  the  names  of  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment who  conduct  the  society? — Yes ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  the  committee  of 
management  are  a  proper  committee  of  management. 

3574.  But  they  consist  partly  of  architects  and  partly  of  artists  ? — I  am  not 
aware  of  that, 

3575.  Is  not  Mn  Barry  connected  with  it  ? — He  is  not  connected  with  paint- 
ing or  engraving, 

3576.  Mr.  EwartJ]  Then  you  would  transfer  the  power  of  selection  to  another 
body,  extraneous  of  the  committee  of  the  art  unions? — I  would  not  intrust 
the  committee  with  the  government  of  the  taste  of  the  country,  for  I  do  not 
think  they  are  competent. 

3577.  Chairman.^  To  whom  would  you  give  the  selection  of  the  men  who 
are  to  form  the  committee  ? — ^Tliat  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 

3578.  Mr.  Escott.'\  Is  it  not  a  much  more  difficult  thing  for  you  to  give 
opinions  as  to  the  formation  of  some  new  sort  of  art  union  than  to  give  an 
opinion  on  the  efiects  of  the  existing  one  ?— I  should  think  it  equally  difficult. 
If  I  were  called  upon  to  name  the  men  to  form  a  new  art  union,  I  could  not  fix 
upon  them  without  great  consideration. 

3579*  Will  you  tell  me,  in  your  opinion,  what  is  the  opinion  of  the  most 
eminent  artists  in  London,  generally,  both  painters  and  engravers,  on  the  efiects 
of  the  Art  Union?— I  can  only  say,  with  regard  to  the  most  eminent  painters, 
they  are  all  decidedly  against  it.  It  has  been  perfectly  destructive  ;  and  many 
painters  would  not  sell  their  pictures  to  art  union  people  at  all. 

3580.  When  you  say  "perfectly  destructive,''  to  whom  do  you  mean  it  has 
been  perfectly  destructive  r — ^To  those  painters. 

3581.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  most  eminent  painters  in  London  have 
had  their  interests  perfectly  destroyed  by  the  Art  Union  ?— Certainly  not ;  I 
said  the  most  eminent  painters  who  have  been  employed  by  them ;  because  I 
do  not  think  the  most  eminent  painters  would  sell  to  them. 
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Mr.'JoAw  Bumct.       3582.  Can  you  say,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  the  most  eminent  painters 

'    ■'      have  been  any  way  injured  by  the  Art  Union  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they  have 

16  July  1844*     been  injured,  because  they  have  never  sold  their  works  to  the  Art  Union.  What 

I  meant  was,  the  most  eminent  painters  who  have  been  employed  by  the  Art 

Union. 

3583.  Mr.  R.  Colbome.]  You  say  they  have  been  injured? — Yes;  because 
pictures  have  been  brought  into  the  market  and  sold  for  what  they  could  bring, 
without  reference  to  the  painter's  reputation. 

3584.  That  was  in  rare  cases,  was  it  not.^ — In  many  cases. 

3585.  Mr.  Escott.}  That  h^s  not  been  the  case  with  the  most  eminent  artists 
in  this  metropolis  r — No ;  the  most  eminent  artists  have  not  pictures  to  sell  to 
art  unions. 

3586.  Those  preiudicial  effects,  then,  have  operated  on  a  second-rate  class 
of  artistic,  and  not  the  most  eminent  ones  ? — Certainly  ;  the  most  eminent  who 
were  employed. 

3587.  You  said  also  just  now,  using  the  same  expression,  "destructive,** 
that  art  unions  are  destructive  to  line  engraving  in  the  metropolis ;  you  do  not 
mean  to  adhere  to  that,  do  you? — I  mean  to  say  they  would  be  destructive  if 
continued. 

3588.  Judging  of  what  they  have  done,  have  the  interests  of  the  best  line 
engravers  in  the  metropolis  materially  suffered  from  them? — That  probably 
may  be  so. 

3589.  Has  the  operation  of  the  art  unions,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  pre- 
judicial to  the  fine  line  engravers  of  the  metropolis  ? — It  has  not  been  preju- 
dicial to  myself. 

3590.  Your  business  has  not  decreased  in  consequence  of  the  art  unions,  has 
it  ? — No  ;  but  it  must  ultimately  decrease. 

3591.  Can  you  name  any  very  eminent  engraver  in  London  who  has  lost 
business  since  the  establishment  of  the  Art  Union? — I  do  not  know  that  I  can, 
for  I  do  not  know  that  any  eminent  engraver  in  London  has  been  employed 
extensively  by  art  unions. 

3592.  I  did  not  ask  you  whether  they  had  been  employed ;  I  asked  you 
whether  you  could  name  any  eminent  engraver  who  had  lost  his  business,  or 
any  considerable  portion  of  his  business,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Art 
Union  ? — I  know  that  some  eminent  engravers  have  not  been  employed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Art  Union  prints  being  so  much  in  the  market,  but  I  do  not 
know  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

3593'  1^0  y^^  know  that  any  eminent  engraver  has  had  less  business  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Art  Union  than  he  had  before? — No,  I  do  not;  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  that  any  eminent  engraver  has  been  employed.  I  say  that 
when  Mr.  Doo  publishes  that  print  (an  engraving  after  Mulready),  if  it  had  a 
sale  of  20,000,  it  will  be  an  injury  to  Mr.  Doo,  as  an  engraver,  because  no  print 
he  may  bring  out,  either  on  his  own  responsibility  or  tne  responsibility  ot  the 
publisher,  can  sell  half  that  quantity. 

3594.  Chairman.]  That  is  your  conclusion  ? — Yes,  and  I  believe  it. 
3595^  You  were  asked  what  was  your  experience  of  the  past? — I  have  no 
experience. 

3596.  Mr.  M^Geachy.]  You  stated  in  rather  stronger  terms  than  you  would 
wish  to  appear  on  the  evidence,  that  no  eminent  artists  have  been  employed 
by  the  art  unions,  and  also  that  no  first-rate  engravers  have  been  employed  by 
the  art  unions? — By  first-rate  engravers,  I  mean  those  who  are  known  as 
first-rate  line  engravers. 

3597.  For  instance,  Mr.  Ryall  ? — I  do  not  consider  Mr.  Ryall  a  line  engraver ; 
I  consider  Mr.  Doo,  Mr.  Robinson,  and  Mr.  Watt,  first  line  engravers. 

3598.  Are  you  aware  with  regard  to  Mr.  Maclise,  Mr.  Uwens,  Mr.  Charles 
Landseer,  and  other  artists  of  eminence,  that  they  have  sold  pictures  to  the  art 
unions,  and  that  engravings  have  been  made  from  them  ? — Certainly,  I  believe 
they  have  ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  injurious  to  them. 

3599.  Mr.  Ewartl  Are  you  aware  that  some  of  the  most  eminent  artists> 
such  as  Mr.  Doo,  Mr.  Robinson,  and  Mr.  Cousens,  have  signed  the  petition  to 
the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  art  unions? — No  doubt;  Mr.  Doo,  or  Mr. 
Goodall,   or  others,  who  may  already  have  been  employed  by  art  unions,  of 
course  have  signed. 

3600.  Mr. 
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3600.  Mr.  Escott.]  Then  you  think  they  are  bad  judges  of  their  own  /Mt.  John  Bumti. 
interest  ?— Yes.                                                                                                              

3601.  Mr.  Ewart]  Did  you  not  state  just  now  that  Mr.  Doo's  reputation  *     "y^  44- 
would  be  very  much  injured  by  the  issue  of  that  engraving  of  his  ? — If  many  of 

them  are  printed ;  if  you  limit  it  to  2,000  impressions,  I  do  not  know  that  it 
will ;  but  if  there  were  20,000  it  would. 

3602.  And  yet  Mr.  Doo  signs  the  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
favour  of  art  unions  ? — Yes ;  and  I  think  he  is  very  wrong  in  so  doing. 

3603.  Mr.  Escoti.l  You  said  just  now  that  the  publication  of  the  outlines  by 
the  art  unions  would  not,  in  your  opinion,  be  prejudicial  to  engravers  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  would. 

3604.  Do  you  not  ground  that  opinion  upon  the  fact  that  they  are  not  things 
which  are  generally  produced  by  the  engravers  of  whom  you  speak  ? — They 
are  not. 

3605.  Is  it  upon  that  account  that  you  think  the  existing  engravers  would 
not  be  injured  by  that  publication  ?— Yes. 

3606.  That,  in  fact,  there  would  be  no  competition  between  the  two  ?— That 
is  not  the  inference  I  would  draw ;  the  inference  is,  that  when  the  engraver  is 
employed  by  the  Art  Union,  his  works  are  deteriorated  by  the  quantity  that  are 
printed  and  published,  and  made  common  in  the  world. 

3607.  Mr.  Ewart.']  How  is  the  artist  injured  by  the  demand  for  his  works 
being  made  common  in  the  world? — I  do  not  know  that  X  can  explain;  the 
value  of  them  is  lowered. 

3608.  Then,  to  quote  an  old  familiar  line,  "  it  would  be  greater  if  'twere  none 
at  all"?— 

3609.  Chairman,]  You  stated  in  the  beginning  of  your  evidence  that  you 
are  a  joint  publisher ;  what  are  the  arrangements  made  in  general  between  pub* 
lisher  and  engraver  ? — I  can  only  speak  in  my  own  case.  I  think  the  trade  is 
allowed,  in  the  first  place,  30  per  cent.,  and  one  .print  in  every  six,  which  makes, 
in  some  cases,  about  13  per  cent,  additional. 

3610.  Is  that  usual?— 5o  I  understand. 

3611.  That  was  the  case  in  your  instance? — Yes. 

3612.  Has  any  variation  taken  place  in  those  terms  within  recent  years? — 
Not  since  I  first  commenced* 

36 13.  Do  you  think  the  demand  for  engravings  is  increased  in  the  country  ? 
— Very  much. 

3614.  And  has  been  steadily  advancing? — Certainly.  I  may  state,  when  I 
first  came  to  town,  the  first  print  I  published  was  the  Blind  Fiddler.  Before 
that  time  very  few  prints  of  that  class  were  published,  except  one  in  two  or  three 
years.     Now  we  have  prints  of  that  class  published,  perhaps  two,  every  year. 

3615.  And  that  has  been  going  on  within  these  three  or  four  years  in  the 
same  way  as  previously ;  the  same  progressive  advancement  has  been  obvious  ? 
— Of  course  there  has  been  a  limit. 

3616.  Does  that  improvement  extend  to  inferior  engravings — not  inferior  in 
point  of  excellence,  but  in  point  of  size  and  subject — as  well  as  in  engranngs 
of  a  higher  class  ? — I  cannot  state  from  my  own  knowledge,  because  I  have  not 
any  experience  with  regard  to  that  department. 

3617.  The  English  school  of  engraving  has  not  applied  itself  to  engravings 
of  a  higher  class  of  historical  and  religious  subjects  from  the  old  schools  of 
Italy  ? — No,  because  the  taste  of  the  country  is  not  in  that  line ;  in  fact,  those 
works  which  have  been  engraved  have  not  had  sufficient  sale  to  remunerate  for 
their  publication. 

3618.  Have  not  the  engravings  of  that  description,  brought  over  from  the 
Continent,  sold  here  generally  very  well  ? — Certainly. 

3619.  Why,  then,  do  you  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  public  taste  is  not 
sufficiently  advanced  to  encourage  that  branch  of  engraving  ?— It  has  never 
been  tried.  I  do  not  know  any  work  which  has  been  tried  the  same  as  those  of 
Raphael  Morghen,  Lunghi,  or  Desnoyers. 

3620.  Has  it  not  been  tried  by  the  introduction  of  those  works  among  us, 
and  by  a  ready  purchase  having  been  found  for  them  in  the  English  market  ? — 
The  experiment  has  not  been  tried. 

3621.  Is  not  what  I  have  just  now  instanced  a  trial  of  that  experiment?  — 
0.79.  F  F  2  The 
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Mr.  JoAii  Burnd.  The  question  is,  whether  the  English  people  would  buy  a  work  executed  by  an 

English  engraver  the  same  as  they  would  a  work  executed  by  an  Italian. 

*     **  y  *  ^*  3622.  Why  should  they  not  buy  a  work  executed  by  an  English  engraver  if 

it  were  of  the  same  excellence  with  those  produced  by  foreign  engravers,  when 
it  is  found  by  experience,  and  on  your  own  admission,  that  they  have  readily 
purchased  the  works  of  foreign  engravers  when  brought  over  here  ? — I  cannot 
say  why  it  is,  but  so  it  is. 

3623.  Mr.  Escott.']  Do  you  think  any  considerable  number  of  artists  will  be 
found  whose  interest  would  be  materially  injured  by  the  continued  suppression 
of  the  art  unions  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  them  would ;  indeed,  I  think 
the  whole  art  would  be  benefited  by  it. 

3624.  Then  you  do  not  think  any  individual  would  suffer  from  their  suppres- 
sion r — I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

3625.  Do  not  you  think  the  effect  of  it  has  been  to  encourage  the  sale  of  the 
pictures  of  many  young  artists,  who  would  have  great  difficulty  in  selling  their 
pictures  without  it  ? — No  doubt. 

3626.  Would  not  the  stopping  that  sale  be  a  serious  inconvenience  and  imury 
to  those  young  artists  ? — Certainly ;  but  the  question  is,  how  far  it  is  beneficial 
to  the  arts  of  the  country. 

3627.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Do  you  think  that  art  unions  judiciously  administered^ 
with  a  well-chosen  committee  to  select  pictures,  and  otherwise  reformed,  might, 
or  might  not,  be  an  advantage  to  the  country  ? — I  tliink  it  would  be  an  advan^ 
tage  u  it  was  properly  administered. 

3628.  Then  you  do  not  object  to  the  principle  of  art  unions,  but  to  the  system 
which  has  been  pursued,  in  your  opinion  erroneously,  by  particular  art  unions? 
— I  think  the  statement  in  my  evidence  was,  that  I  was  against  it  in  the  shape 
of  lotteries  and  prizes. 

3629.  If  I  understand  ^ou  right,  with  the  exception  of  the  lottery  system,  you 
do  not  object  to  the  principle  of  combination  of  a  great  number  of  persons  to 
extend  the  arts,  and  to  accomplish  as  an  association  that  which  they  could  not 
do  individually  ? — Certainly  not. 

3630.  Mr.  B.  fValL]  Do  you  think,  under  certain  regulations,  they  might 
be  made  conducive  to  the  progress  of  high  art  in  this  country  ? — I  certainly 
think  they  might ;  but  I  should,  before  giving  my  opinion,  like  to  know  what 
those  regulations  could  be.  At  present  the  first  engravers  being  employed,  and 
having  their  works  disseminated,  it  is  destructive  to  fine  line  engraving. 

3631.  Mr.  JEscott]  Would  Mr.  Cousins,  he  being  a  mezzotint  engraver,  be 
employed  by  the  art  unions  ? — No ;  mezzotint  not  throwing  off  a  sufficient 
quantity  for  art  unions. 

3632.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  he  could  have  no  personal  interest  whatever  in 
supporting  the  Art  Union,  and  should  not  his  opinion  derive  greater,  instead  of 
less,  effect  from  that  circumstance  ? — I  do  not  see,  if  it  is  not  a  branch  of  art 
likely  to  be  employed  by  art  unions,  why  he  should  have  signed  the  petition 
at  all. 

3633.  Is  no  man  to  sign  a  petition  but  with  a  view  to  his  own  interest  in  this 
question  ? — I  do  not  know,  if  the  question  is  whether  it  destroys  line  engraving 
or  not,  why  a  mezzotint  engraver  should  be  allowed  to  give  his  opinion  ;  line 
engravers  are  the  best  judges. 

3634.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Then  would  you  only  allow  a  man  to  give  an  opinion 
where  he  was  interested  ? — I  would  allow  a  man  to  give  an  opinion  of  the  art 
he  practises. 

3635.  Chairman.]  Have  you  any  further  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  Com- 
mittee?— I  merely  wish  to  make  an  observation  with  regard  to  electrotype- 
When  I  stated  that  I  had  no  objection  to  it,  I  should  have  added,  except  that 
it  deteriorated  the  value  of  the  prints  by  printing  a  large  number,  but  I  still 
believe  that  electrotypin^  a  plate  is  much  better  for  a  large  quantity  than  ta 
have  the  plate  retouched. 
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Mr.  John  Pye^  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

3636.  Chairman.']  YOU  have  been  long  connected  with  the  profession  of  line      Mr.  John  Pye. 
-engraving  ?— I  have.  

3637.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Art  Union  of  London  ? — I  am.  "  y    44* 

3638.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  nature  of  its  regulations 
and  operations  and  of  their  effect  on  art  generally,  but  especially  on  engravings  ? 
— I  have,  and  am  very  much  disposed  to  consider  the  Art  Union  of  London,  rising 
out  of  the  people,  ana  tending  to  educate  their  natural  taste  as  it  does,  the  most 
valuable  power  that  has  ever  arisen  in  Britain  for  the  patronage  of  art  With 
the  exception  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  that  arose 
in  1754,  which  had  for  its  object,  so  far  as  art  was  concerned,  the  education  of 
the  people,  art  has  been  cultivated  here  exclusively  as  a  luxury,  and  not  with 
any  view  to  the  advantages  it  has  the  power  of  conferring  on  the  nation,  by 
diffusing  a  taste  for  it  amongst  the  people. 

3639.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  organization  and  regulations  of  the  Art 
Union  of  London ;  do  you  think  it  well  constituted  for  the  encouragement  of 

.  art  ? — I  feel  great  deference  for  those  gentlemen  who  constitute  the  committee^ 
as  well  as  for  their  objects ;  but  the  institution  being  young,  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that,  so  far  as  engraving  is  concerned,  they  have  fallen  into  errors,  such 
-as  they  would  be  glad  to  correct  if  they  saw  the  influence  of  those  acts  which 
I  venture  to  call  errors,  as  they  appear  to  me,  to  the  gentleman  who  has  last 
given  evidence,  and  to  almost  all  the  engravers  with  whom  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  social  converse. 

3640.  What  are  the  errors  you  can  point  out  in  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  reference  to  engraving? — Ever  since  the  rise  of  engraving  in  this 
country,  it  appears  to  have  been  used  merely  as  a  tool,  without  any  considera- 
tion of  what  is  due  to  its  professors,  as  men  pursuing  the  high  objects  of  fine 
art.  It  occurs  to  me,  that  the  Art  Union  of  London  has  treated  engravings 
up  to  this  period,  merely  as  the  means  of  creating  the  steam  that  may  be  neces- 
sary for  putting  their  important  and  growing  machinery  into  motion.  They 
iiave  advertised  for  tenders  of  price  and  quality  of  engraving,  as  people  advertise 
ibr  tenders  for  supplying  coals  or  bricks.  That  is  one  of  the  very  great,  and 
perhaps  the  greatest  error ;  its  moral  effect  is,  I  think,  self-evident.  It  tends 
to  lower  the  position  of  the  artist,  and  to  degrade  the  art.  The  appeal  tells  you 
that  they  do  not  want  the  best,  but  that  cheapness  has  something  to  do  with  it. 
The  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  engraver,  I  submit,  is  self-evident. 

3641.  Mr.  M^Geachy.]  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  bind  themselves  to 
take  the  lowest  tender  ? — I  do  not ;  but  that  is  implied. 

3642.  Chairman.]  You  think  then  it  would  be  more  congenial  to  the  objects 
of  the  institution,  and  also  more  grateful  to  the  feelings  and  position  of  the 
artist,  if  they  were  to  select  artists  according  to  their  reputation  in  the  country, 
without  advertisements  for  competition  ? — That  is  my  opinion,  and  1  am  very 
tnuch  disposed  to  think  that  the  Art  Union  will  in  future  adopt  that  course. 

3643.  Have  you  had  opportunities  of  judging  how  far  engraving  has  derived 
advantage  or  injury  from  the  course  pursued  by  the  Art  Union  of  London  ? — 
My  opinion  is  very  much  in  harmony  with  that  of  many  preceding  witnesses, 
that  at  present  it  has  had  a  very  injurious  effect.  The  employment  of  the 
electrotype  has  had,  I  think,  very  many  bad  influences.  I  understand  that 
the  copper  of  electrotype  plates  is  soft ;  I  speak  only  from  hearsay,  for  I  have  no 
practical  knowledge  of  it;  and  that  the  copper  will  produce  but  few  impressions. 
There  is  one  plate  generally  known  as  the  black  plate,  black  being  its  most 
liistinguishing  quality.  When  these  plates  have  begun  to  foil,  it  is  said  they 
employ  persons  to  cover  that  deficiency  of  impression  by  tinting  them  with  ink. 
My  opinion  is,  that  notwithstanding  that  the  Art  Union  has  had  the  aid  of  the 
electrotype,  they  have  produced  to  the  world  very  many  bad  impressions,  and 
that  that  fact  is  the  cause  of  their  being  reduced  to  so  small  a  value,  as  has  been 
stated. 

3644.  Then  you  confirm  the  evidence  of  former  witnesses,  that  the  engravings 
-which  have  been  distributed  by  the  Art  Union  of  London  have  considerably 
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Mr.  John  Pye.  fallen  in  the  market,  and  in  the  estimation,  not  only  of  the  public,  but  of  artists 
themselves  ? — I  speak  of  it  from  what  I  have  heard ;  but  in  the  opinion  of  artists 

16  July  1844.  themselves,  bad  impressions  are  injurious  alike  to  art  and  artists.  The  Una 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  failure  on  that  account ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  can  find 
many  apologies  for  a  failure  in  a  new  project ;  and  cannot  imagine  gentlemen 
would  repeat  that  error. 

3645.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  more  advisable  course  to  give  commissions 
for  a  greater  number  of  engravings,  with  a  limited  number  of  impressions,  than 
to  publish  a  large  number  of  impressions  (a  course  they  are  now  ooliged  to  recur 
to),  from  one  engraving  only  ? — The  proposition  you  put  before  me  has  already- 
been  suggested  bv  engravers  to  the  consiaeration  of  the  Art  Union.  I  feel  assured 
that  they,  being  intelligent  persons,  and  wishing  to  aid  engraving  as  well  as  the 
other  branches  of  art,  will  ultimately  adopt  that  plan.  From  the  time  of  Hogarth, 
in  1733,  to  this  day,  engravers  have  been  merely  tools ;  they  have  never  been 
treated  as  artists  in  this  country. 

3646.  Mn  Escott.l  What  do  you  mean  by  tools? — ^As  a  means  of  raising 
money ;  or  as  a  lemon,  the  juice  of  which  you  squeeze  into  your  punch,  and 
when  you  have  so  done  you  throw  the  peel  away :  the  engraver  is  the  lemon- 
peel- 

3647.  Do  you  consider  1783  as  the  beginning  of  the  rise  of  art  ? — I  think 
Hogarth  be^an  to  paint  about  17^f  but  finding  he  could  not  live  by  the 
patronage  of  the  wealthy,  he  turned  to  engraving,  and  has  recorded,  with  his 
own  pen,  that  he  turned  to  engraving  to  try  if  he  could  not  maintain  his 
family  by  drawing  shillings  from  the  people.  That  I  consider  to  be  the  rise  of 
British  art. 

3648.  Is  that  the  reason  why  you  call  him  a  tool  ? — No  ;  when  the  arts  of 
this  country  came  under  the  protection  of  the  Crown,  engraving  was  altogether 
discarded  as  worthless  and  unworthy  of  consideration.  Engravers  were  treated 
as  unworthy  of  holding  any  place  in  the  Royal  Academy,  or  among  gentlemen. 
They  thence  became  dependent  altogether  on  trade ;  and  became  outcasts 
from  that  consideration  which  intelligent  men  in  all  civilized  countries  of  Europe 
have  been  deemed  worthy  of  receiving. 

3649.  Mr.  B.  fVall.l  Will  you  state  at  what  period  you  consider  a  mark  of 
degradation  was  put  upon  engravers  ? — In  1769>  when  the  Royal  Academy  was 
formed,  when  the  arts  of  this  country  were  linked  with  the  Crown. 

3650.  Mr.  M^Geachy.]  Then  you  consider  the  exclusion  of  engravers  from 
the  Royal  Academy  was  a  degradation  to  them  r — Yes ;  the  Royal  Academy 
had  no  consideration  or  value  for  the  means  of  diffusing  taste  among  the 
people. 

3651.  Chairman.]  In  reference  to  my  former  question,  as  to  how  far  you  were 
disposed  to  approve  of  an  increased  number  of  engravings,  but  of  a  less  number 
of  impressions,  I  think  you  seemed  to  consider  that  alteration  an  improvement  on 
the  present  course  of  proceeding  of  the  Art  Union  of  London  ?— Yes  ;  that  is, 
I  think,  a  clear  fact. 

3652.  Would  you  restrict  to  a  certain  maximum  in  such  arrangement  the 
number  of  impressions  which  the  committee  should  be  allowed  to  take  off? — It 
would  be  difficult  for  me  to  answer  that  question  at  this  moment,  but  if  the 
object  of  the  art  unions  be  to  encourage  painting,  sculpture,  and  engraving,  they 
will  treat  engraving  as  suggested  by  the  last  question  At  present  you  perceive 
that  the  Art  Union,  if  it  has  paid  7OO/.  for  a  plate,  that  700/.  has  been  the  lever, 
the  means  by  which  the  Art  Union  has  gained  its  12,000/.  or  14,000/. 

3653.  Do  you  think  that  subscribers  to  the  Art  Union  are  more  attracted  to 
join  that  body  by  the  certainty  of  obtaining  an  engraving  than  by  the  chance  of 
obtaining  a  painting  ? — I  think  the  gentlemen  who  have  more  intercourse  with 
the  world  than  I  have  could  better  answer  that  question. 

3654.  Mr.  Ewart.']  What  other  improvements  would  you  suggest  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  art  unions  besides  increasing  the  number  of  works  engraved? 
— I  would  beg  to  say  one  word  as  to  the  mode  of  selecting  the  works  of  art. 

3655.  Mr.  B.  Wall.]  Allow  me  to  ask  you  this :  I  understand  from  your  pre- 
ceding evidence  that  you  consider  that  engravers  are  much  dissatisfied  at 
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present  with  the  position  they  held,  and  with  the  encouragement  given  them  ?  Mr.  John  Pye. 

—Yes.  

3656.  At  the  same  time  you  are  not  prepared  to  state  that  there  is  any  want  *^  ^"'^  **^^ 
of  employment  among  the  eminent  engravers  in  this  country? — I  believe  it  is 

a  fact  veiy  well  known,  that  the  engravers  of  this  country  find  themselves  in  a 
very  different  position  in  relation  to  professors  of  other  branches  of  art,  to  what 
they  are  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  When  an  engraver  moves  out  of  this 
country  to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  he  finds  himself  living  under  another 
current  of  circumstances,  for  there  ne  is  respected  and  held  up,  while  at  home 
he  is  only  a  mark,  and  always  carries  a  badge  of  degradation  about  him. 

3657.  Engraving  in  this  country  bears  as  high  a  price  as  engraving  abroad  ? 
— You  speak  of  it  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view ;  I  am  not  competent  to  go  into 
that  subject.  I  speak  on  broad  princinles,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  worthy 
of  consideration,  as  to  the  elevation  of  the  art  and  respect  for  the  artist 

3658.  Mr.  Ewart]  I  understood  you,  in  the  former  part  of  your  evidence, 
to  recommend  a  new  mode  of  appointing  the  committee  of  the  art  unions,  who 
are  to  select  works  of  art  ? — Great  difficulty  would  arise  in  any  effort  that  might 
be  made  to  form  a  committee  to  which  all  the  world  would  defer,  if  the  object 
of  that  committee  was  to  select  works  of  art.  The  very  permission  granted  to 
the  people  of  selecting  the  works  of  art^  seems  to  be  a  great  means  of 
educating  the  people  in  matters  of  taste.  I  have  known  persons  gain  prizes 
in  the  Art  Union  of  London,  and  one  was  a  person  with  whom  I  live  in 
social  converse;  I  said  to  him  on  that  occasion,  '*Take  care  you  do  not 
expose  your  ignorance.'*  "  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?**  **  Why,  take  care  you 
do  not  buy  a  bad  thing  instead  of  a  good  thing."  "  Will  you  go  with  me  to  aid 
me?'*  I  did  go  with  him,  and  pointed  out  some  half-dozen  works  from  which 
he  selected ;  and  since  that  time  he  has  taken  to  drawing  and  collecting.  It 
occurs  to  me,  that  by  allowing  the  people  to  select  their  own  works  of  art,  you 
create  a  very  powerful  means  of  feeding  their  natural  taste  in  matters  of  art;  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  conversation  with  them,  they  acquire  knowledge  on  it ;  and 
I  am  very  much  disposed  to  think  that  it  is  a  very  valuable  means  of  education. 

3659.  Then,  in  that  respect,  you  would  not  recommend  a  change  of  the 
present  system  ? — Not  at  all,  excepting  that  I  would  recommend  periodical 
changes  in  the  members  of  the  committee  by  annual  elections. 

3660.  Chairman.]  Do  you  prefer  that  system  to  a  committee  of  selection 
appointed  by  the  general  committee  of  the  Art  Union  ? — I  would  beg  to  say,  in 
reply  to  that  question,  that  the  gentleman  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  project 
the  Art  Union  of  London  came  to  me  and  told  me  his  project.  He  invited 
me  to  join  the  committee.  I  said,  **  If  you  are  to  effect  any  good  for  art, 
keep  out  the  artists;  for  intrigue  and  iealousy  must  naturally  arise  among 
people  who  have  a  personal  interest.*'  That  is,  in  my  mind,  a  very  great  point 
to  be  put  against  many  evils  that  may  exist  in  the  present  committee  of 
amateurs. 

3661.  My  question  did  not  address  itself  to  the  selection  of  artists;  but  I 
wished  to  know  whether  you  consider  preferable  to  the  mode  now  adopted  by 
the  London  Art  Union  the  mode  adopted  by  the  Art  Unions  of  Dublin  and 
Edinburgh ;  that  is,  a  committee  chosen  by  the  general  committee  of  the  sub* 
scribers,  with  power  to  select  paintings  or  other  works  of  art  for  the  prize- 
holders  of  the  body  ? — My  experience  does  not  enable  me  to  suggest  anything 
better  than  that  which  exists  in  London,  if  periodical  changes  of  a  small  portion 
of  its  members  be  effected  by  the  votes  of  the  subscribers ;  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  constitution  of  the  other  committees. 

3662.  Judging  of  it  without  reference  to  the  results  in  Dublin  or  in  Edin- 
burgh, would  you  say  that  such  an  arrangement  was  likely  to  produce  a  better 
selection  of  works  of  art  than  the  mode  now  adopted  by  the  London  Art 
Union  ? — I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  moment  the  choice  became  vested  in 
the  committee  it  would  become  composed  of  artists  in  a  great  measure. 

3663.  But  in  case  a  law  excluding  artists  were  adopted,  as  I  believe  is  the 
case  in  Dublin,  that  evil  could  not  result  ? — I  am  very  much  attached  to  educating 
the  people,  by  giving  them  the  privilege  that  might  reasonably  result  to  them 
from  having  paid  their  guinea.    By  the  payment  of  that  guinea  they  seem  to 
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VLr.Join  Pye,     have  acquired  a  right  which,  if  recognised,  may,  by  exercising  their  faculties,- 
grow  up  to  be  of  national  importance. 

3664.  In  general  uninstructed,  as  many  of  these  prizeholders  must  be,  are 
they  not  likely  to  make  an  injudicious  choice,  and  consequently  injure  rather 
than  benefit  art  r — In  reply  to  that,  I  beg  to  say,  the  people  appear  to  be  now 
precisely  as  the  aristocracy  were  when  they  collected  old  pictures.  They  used 
to  have  their  men  of  taste  going  about  with  them  to  guide  them,  and  tell  them 
what  they  might  buy  and  what  ihey  might  not ;  they  often  paid  dearly  for  the 
man  of  taste,  but  by  that  means,  by  degrees,  knowledge  sprung  up  amongst 
them ;  and  so  that  would  be  a  means  of  educating  the  people  of  this  country  r. 
for  if  a  man  once  burnt  his  fingers  by  buying  a  bad  thing,  he  would  try  to  do 
better  the  next  time. 

3665.  Artists  are  employed  then  by  gentlemen  who  have  obtained  prizes  to 
judge  for  them,  when  they  themselves  are  not  sufficiently  informed  to  choose 
with  judgment? — lam  not  competent  to  answer  that  question.  Prizeholders- 
are  scattered  over  the  country  so  far  that  my  knowledge  does  not  go  with 
them.  But  I  am  enabled  to  say  that  art  unions  have  tended  to  increase  the 
intercourse  between  artists  and  tlie  people. 

3666.  Mr.  Ewart.]  What  do  you  think  of  giving  the  prizeholder  the  power 
of  consulting  a  certain  set  of  persons,  chosen  for  their  knowledge  of  works  of 
art,  without  compelling  him  to  do  so  ? — I  think  good  would  result  from  that ; 
and  I  am  very  much  disposed  to  think  that,  at  the  present  time,  prizes  are 
selected  by  the  committee  of  the  Art  Union  of  London,  they  having  been 
adopted  by  the  lucky  prizeholder  to  select  for  him. 

3667.  He  voluntarily  adopts  their  advice  ? — ^Yes. 

3668.  Does  the  London  Art  Union  allow  any  portion  of  the  money  devoted, 
to  prizes  to  be  laid  out  in  engraving  as  well  as  painting,  or  in  works  of  sculp- 
tors ? — I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Art  Union  to  answer  that 
question. 

3669.  Would  you  recommend  that  it  should  be  done  ? — It  would  be  a  very 
good  thing.  If  the  Art  Union  of  London  were  to  purchase  proofs  of  the  best 
engraved  works,  that  would  tend  very  much  to  reconcile  the  differences  that 
exist  between  publishers  and  art  unions. 

3670.  Would  it  not  be  one  practicable  mode  of  raising  the  engraving  in  the 
field  of  art? — It  would,  as  the  result  of  this  inquiry  will  be  highly  beneficial' 
to  artists. 

3671.  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  the  reputation  or  pecuniary  interests  of  the 
engraver  are  much  depreciated  by  the  great  number  of  impressions  taken  from 
his  work  ? — Yes. 

3672.  What  would  you  say  is  the  evil  of  such  an  arrangement  ? — The  evil 
would  be,  that  it  would  depreciate  the  value  of  the  talent  of  the  artist,  as 
stated  by  the  last  witness ;  I  perfectly  agree  with  what  that  gentleman  stated 
on  that  point. 

3673.  That  is,  from  the  inferior  impressions  that  might  fall  into  the  hands 
of  individuals,  or  from  too  great  a  number  being  taken  off  the  same  plate ; 
which  is  the  cause  ?— It  has  many  causes.  In  the  first  place,  we  see  daily  many 
pictures  sold  for  enormous  sums  of  money,  which  would  not  bring  anything  if 
there  were  a  great  number  of  them.  A  thing  being  unique,  or  approaching  to 
it,  fetches  much  money ;  and  if  it  was  engraved,  and  there  were  a  thousand 
copies  of  it,  (as  has  been  stated  this  morning,)  it  would  operate  very  much  to 
its  prejudice.  It  will  be  perceived,  that  while  the  art  unions  have  been  going 
on,  though  they  have  spread  thousands  of  impressions  abroad,  they  have  had  but 
few  plates.  Consequently,  I  can  very  well  suppose  how  it  has  operated  inju- 
riously to  printsellers  and  engravers ;  and  I  must  say,  that  in  my  opinion,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  speculators  in  prints,  we  should  not  have  had  the  arts  in 
the  state  they  are  in  this  country ;  for  it  is  a  fact,  though  not  generally  known, 
that  the  arts  of  this  country  have  risen  principally  on  engraving. 

3674.  Mr.  B.  Wall.]  Is  it  a  fact  that  art  unions  have  not  only  bought  up 
plates  that  were  not  engraved  for  them,  but  which  were  nearly  worn  out  before 
they  were  employed  ? — I  am  not  competent  to  give  an  answer  to  that  question^ 
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3675.  Was  that  the  case  in  the  Birmingham  Art  Union  ? — I  am  not  acquainted     Mr.  John  Pyt. 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  art  unions  in  detail.  

3676.  Mr.  Ewart.]  You  consider  that  the  Art  Union  has  been  rather  inju-      ^^  *^^^  ^^^^ 
rious  to  engravers,  by  difiusing  too  extensively  a  great  number  of  copies  ? — It 

injures  the  engravers. 

3677.  Would  not  that  evil  be  met  by  the  remedy,  which  was  suggested  to 
you  by  the  Chairman,  of  not  limiting  the  impressions  to  one  engraving,  but  of 
having  several  engravings,  of  which  different  impressions  might  be  made  ? — I 
think  that  would  be  a  good  course. 

3678.  Would  that  meet  the  evil  of  diffusion  ? — I  think  it  would;  and  the 
art  unions  would  exist,  and  the  printseller  would  exist  too,  if  they  were  to  pur- 
chase of  the  best  plates  that  were  produced. 

3679.  Then  do  you  think  that  the  principal  advantages  which  could  be  con- 
ferred on  engravers  bv  altering  the  present  system  of  art  unions,  would  result, 
£rst  from  extending  the  number  of  works  engraved,  and  secondly,  extending 
the  prize  system  to  engravings  as  well  as  other  works  of  art  ? — ^Yes,  certainly. 

3680.  Chahynan.']  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  distribution  of  compositions 
in  outline ;  do  you  think  such  distributions  would  be  beneficial  to  the  arts  gene- 
rally, and  of  no  injury  to  the  engraver  ? — I  should  think  that  practice  com- 
menced by  the  Art  Union  of  London,  if  carried  on,  would  do  great  good  in 
diffusing  knowledge  and  taste. 

3681.  Mr.  JSwarf.]  Including  outlines  ? — Yes. 

3682.  Do  you  not  think  art  unions  incur  a  great  responsibility^  inasmuch  a^ 
they  may  be  made,  if  properly  conducted,  the  instruments  of  educating  the 
people  towards  high  art? — Yes;  I  cannot  express  the  importance  that  I  attach  to 
the  power  of  art  unions,  as  a  source  of  national  wealth  and  prosperity. 

3683.  And  do  you  not  think  they  should  feel  that  responsibility,  and  act  up 
to  it  ? — Yes ;  and  I  beg  to  say  again,  it  is  the  first  time,  except  in  the  Society 
of  Arts,  when  the  people  have  had  any  consideration,  when  any  combined 
attempt  has  been  made  to  diffuse  art  among  them. 

3684.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  real  basis  of  the  prosperity  of  the  arts  in 
this  country  must  be  laid  in  feeling  for  art  of  the  people  themselves? — 1  am. 

3685.  And  therefore  you  are  favourable  to  diffusing  a  love  of  art  among  them  ? 
— Considering  this  as  the  first  commercial  nation  in  the  world,  I  have  been  often 
surprised  to  think  that  no  effort  has  been  made  to  diffuse  art  among  the  people. 

3686.  Cliairman.']  One  of  the  objects  of  the  Art  Union  of  London  is  the 
encouragement  of  high  art.  It  has  been  stated  by  some  witnesses  that  very  few 
engravings  have  been  made  from  works  of  a  high  class  in  this  country,  and  this 
has  been  attributed  to  the  want  of  encouragement  given  by  the  public ;  is  that 
your  opinion  ? — My  opinion  is,  that  the  trade  pubUshes  such  works  as  are  likely 
to  sell,  without  any  other  consideration :  if  it  were  the  head  of  a  man  on  Temple- 
bar,  or  a  dinner,  or  anything  else,  if  it  would  sell  it  would  do.  The  Art  Union 
possesses  the  power  of  leading  and  elevating  the  taste  of  the  country ;  but  at 
present  it  is  young. 

3687.  Do  you  think  it  must  ultimately  prove  of  benefit,  not  only  to  the  public, 
but  probably  to  the  printseller,  by  directing  his  attention  to  works  of  greater 
importance,  and  more  likely  to  outlast  the  present  passions,  whatever  they  may  be^ 
than  those  which  now  engage  him  ? — I  do  not  see  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  speak 
as  to  the  influence  it  may  have  on  the  print  trade  itself;  I  can  only  speak  as  to 
the  influence  it  is  likely  to  have  on  public  taste,  and  that  I  consider  to  be  good. 

3688.  Mr.  Escott^  If  it  has  any  prejudicial  influence  on  the  print  trade,  it 
must  be  by  the  means  of  competition,  must  it  not  ? — It  cannot  be  by  fair  com- 
petition, so  long  as  the  art  unions  use  the  electrotype. 

3689.  You  think  it  is  not  fair  to  use  the  electrotype  ? — I  can  merely  tell  you 
where  I  think  it  is  very  injurious.  It  must  necessarily  be  injurious  to  all  the 
print  trade  as  well  as  to  the  engraver. 

3690.  Why  would  that  be  injurious  to  the  print  trade ;  would  it  be  because 
it  would  undersell  them  ?~Like  many  other  questions^  that  takes  so  wide  a  range 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  bring  into  one  focus  the  answer  that  might 
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Mr.  Jokn  Fye.     be  given.    The  printsellers  are  much  more  competent  to  answer  that  question 

^      than  myself. 

*6  July  1644.  3691.  Do  you  think  the  printsellers  have  been  very  seriously  injured? — I 

l)ave  no  personal  knowledge  of  it. 

3692.  Judging  from  what  you  have  heard,  do  you  think  that  many  of  the  best 
printsellers  have  been  seriously  injured  or  not  by  the  art  unions  ? — I  should 
rather  refer  you  to  other  evidence,  being  myself  incompetent  to  speak  upon  that 
subject.    . 

3693.  You  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  it,  and  I  want  your  opinion,  as  a 
disinterested  witness  who  understands  these  things  ? — I  am  disposed  to  think 
they  must  have  been  injured  in  some  degree  by  it. 

3694.  Do  you  not  think  they  have  nearly  as  much  business  now  as  they  ever 
had  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  question ;  I  have  no  data  from  which  to  form  an 
opinion. 

3695.  You  have  no  opinion  upon  it?~I  have  no  opinion  upon  it. 

3696.  Do  you  think  engravers  have  been  materially  injured  by  the  art 
unions? — I  have  not  had  any  intercourse  with  them  upon  that  subject;  changes 
occur  in  professional  practice  without  the  cause  being  traceable. 

3697.  Has  your  business  been  injured  by  the  Art  Union  ? — I  am  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  art  so  as  to  be  affected  by  it. 

3698.  Has  your  business  increased  rather  than  otherwise  of  late  ? — No.  The 
fact  is  I  live  in  a  very  quiet  way,  and  do  not  do  much  of  any  kind,  but  read 
and  think,  and  I  tell  you  the  result. 

3699.  Are  you  able,  with  such  general  knowledge  as  you  possess,  to  state  any 
instance  of  an  eminent  engraver  who  ha^  been  injured  by  the  operation  of  the 
Art  Union? — No. 

3700.  You  do  not  know  one  ? — I  have  heard  a  general  crying  out  against  the 
electrotype  and  the  effects  of  it,  and  I  can  very  well  fancy  and  do  myself  believe 
it  has  been  very  injurious. 

3701.  Do  you  know  any  instance  of  an  eminent  engraver  having  had  his 
business  fall  off  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  Art  Union  ? — I  do  not 
know  anything  about  it ;  I  have  not  any  acquaintance  with  those  who  are  exten- 
sively employed  in  it. 

3702.  Mr.  B.  Wall.]  You  have  stated  that  if  a  number  of  prints  were  given 
on  different  subjects  instead  of  one,  engravers  would  be  benefited,  and  print- 
sellers  also,  and  good  impressions  circulated  instead  of  bad  impressions  ? — Yes, 
and  in  the  event  of  the  Art  Union  purchasing  proofs  or  impressions  from  good 
plates,  as  they  were  produced. 

3703.  Still,  popular  subjects  always  having  the  greatest  run,  would  it  not  be 
found  difficult  to  take  off  a  sufficient  number  of  impressions  from  the  most 
popular  ones  to  supply  a  sufficient  number  of  good  ones? — It  appears  to  me 
that  if  a  work  were  in  progress,  the  Art  Union  would  have  the  opportunity  of 
subscribing  to  that  work  in  its  progress,  and  would  come  in  for  some  of  the 
first  impressions.  I  do  not  assume  that  the  Art  Union,  before  it  made  any 
purchase  of  the  proofs  of  the  plate,  would  wait  to  ascertain  whether  it  became 
very  popular  or  not,  or  wait  until  a  portion  of  the  best  were  sold. 

3704.  Suppose  this  case :  a  printseller  to  publish  an  engraving  for  which  he 
has,  before  it  comes  out,  a  demand  for  500  copies,  and  that  the  subscribers  to 
the  Art  Union  wish  for  500  more ;  I  want  to  know  whether  the  Art  Union,  not 
being  entitled  to  the  500  first  engravings,  but  the  subscribers  to  the  trade  being 
entitled  to  those  500,  whether  the  Art  Union  subscribers  would  not  be  worse 
treated  than  the  public,  to  whom  the  preference  was  shown  by  the  printseller  ? 
— If  the  Art  Union  exposed  themselves  to  that  mode  of  treatment,  I  should  say 
they  would  have  much  less  tact  than  I  think,  as  a  body  of  gentlemen  of  intel- 
ligence, they  possess;  they  would  make  arrangements  to  avoid  that  incon- 
venience. 

3705.  How  would  you  advise  them  to  make  arrangements  which  would 
secure  to  them  the  earliest  impressions,  in  preference  to  the  public  who  were 
not  subscribers  to  the  Art  Union  ? — I  think  if  you  or  I  chose  to  subscribe  for 
500,  or  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  plate,  and  we  were  to  go  to  the  pub- 
lisher, he  would  be  exceedingly  glad  to  receive  the  subscription ;  and  if  it  were 
understood  that  the  Art  Union  entertained  such  a  project,  perhaps  there  is  no 
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publisher  in  London  who  would  not  be  pleased  to  go  to  the  Art  Union  and  Kr.  Jwin  Pye; 

apprize  them  of  it,  and  ensure  that  kind  of  sum. 

3706.  So  that  you  think  that  the  Art  Union  might  make  some  arrangement  *^  '"^7  **44- 
with  the  printsellersy  who  are  the  middlemen  between  the  engraver  and  the 

public,  which  would  ensure  to  the  subscribers  of  the  Art  Union  the  earliest 
and  best  impressions  of  the  most  popular  plates  circulated  in  the  country  r — I 
do ;  and  I  think  the  engravers  would  gain  by  that  arrangement,  inasmuch  as 
they  would  have  two  sources  of  employment  instead  of  one ;  and  perhaps  some 
few  might  speculate  themselves  by  engraving  plates  on  the  chance  of  that 
support.  At  present,  being  dependent  on  the  printsellers,  their  position  is 
not  so  good  as  otherwise  it  would  be. 

3707.  Mr.  Escott.'l  Can  you  state  any  opinion  as  to  the  general  effect  which 
the  Art  Union  has  had  on  art ;  do  you  think  it  has  had  a  beneficial  or  injurious 
effect  on  art? — It  has  had  a  good  effect,  by  extending  art  as  a  source  of 
pleasure. 

3708.  Do  you  think  that  art  has  made  considerable  progress  in  this  country 
since  the  formation  of  the  Art  Union  ? — My  mind  cannot  range  over  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  data  to  answer  the  question;  the  progress  of  art  is  slow. 

3709.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  public  exhibitions  of  pictures  ? 
—Fes. 

3710.  Do  you  think  they  have  improved  of  late  years? — Really,  when  I  go 
to  an  exhibition  and  make  an  estimate  of  the  tout  ensemble^  I  find  some  things 
better  and  some  things  worse. 

3711.  Do  you  think  the  exhibition  this  year  as  good  as  any  you  ever  saw  ? — ► 
I  doubt  whether  it  is  ;  but  my  opinion  is  not  worth  a  straw  on  that  point. 

3712.  Can  you  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  effect  the  Art  Unioti  may  have  had 
on  the  immediate  pecuniary  interests  of  artists  in  the  metropolis  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  it  has  had  a  very  beneficial  influence. 

3713.  Do  you  think  the  continued  suspension  of  its  operations  would  cause 
distress  among  many  of  the  artists  ? — Certainly,  and  it  has  done  so,  no  doubt. 

3714.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  the  effect  of  damping  their  future  pros- 
pects ? — Certainly,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it;  and  the  operations  of  this  Committee, 
with  the  fact  of  so  many  persons  having  so  many  pounds  pent  up,  causing  the 
people  to  be  talking  of  art,  must  have  a  very  beneficial  influence  in  ^reading 
art  among  the  people,  even  the  check  it  has  received. 

Mr*  Dominic  Cdnaghiy  called  in  y  and  Examined. 

3715.  ARE  you  acquainted  with  the  Art  Union  of  London  ? — I  am.  Mr.2>.  ColnaghL 

3716.  Have  you  watched  its  operations  ?-^Not  particularly.  — 

3717.  Sufficiently  to  judge  of  their  effect  upon  art? — Yes. 

3718.  What  is  your  opinion  of  their  effisct  upon  the  arts  of  this  country 
— I  think  they  are  calculated  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  I  have  always 
thought  so. 

3719.  Have  you  had  particular  opportunities  of  judging  of  their  effects  upon 
engravers  ? — That  is  the  only  point  I  am  not  decided  about. 

3720.  What  is  your  opinion  on  that  point? — With  regard  to  the  electrotype, 
I  am  decided  it  can  do  no  good  to  the  engraver. 

3721.  What  is  your  objection  to  the  use  of  the  electrotype? — That  the 
engraver  will  lose  by  it ;  by  having  the  power  to  take  so  many  impressions 
off  the  same  plate,  the  engraver  must  suffer  in  the  long  run. 

3722.  Do  you  think  the  electrotype  is  a  more  expensive  mode  of  taking  off 
a  great  number  of  impressions  than  retouching  the  plate  ? — It  is  a  less  expen- 
sive one ;  a  person  who  has  now  just  arrived  from  Germany  has  electrot)rped  a 
plate  about  2  feet  10  inches,  and  he  has  offered  to  do  one  of  the  same  size  for 
me  for  five  guineas. 

3723.  How  many  impressions  will  it  take  off  without  being  injured? — One 
thousand  impressions,  he  told  me. 

3724.  Now,  to  take  off  a  similar  number  of  impressions  after  the  usual 
number  struck  off  from  a  plate,  you  require  to  retouch  the  plate  more  than 
once ;  is  not  that  the  case  ? — Certainly. 

3725.  How  many  impressions  will  it  take  off  before  it  is  required  to  be 
retouched  ? — That  depends  very  often  on  the  copper  j  sometimes  one  piece  of 
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Mr.  D.  Cohm^i.   Copper  IS  better  than  another ;  but  I  should  think  from  500  to  800  good  iropres- 

sions  might  be  taken. off  a  plate ;  sometimes  more. 

»6  July  1844.         3726.  After  that  you  require  to  retouch  it  ? — It  requires  retouching ;  it 
requires  great  care  to  be  taken  during  the  time  of  printing. 

3727.  What  number  of  impressions  can  vou  take  off  atler  retouching  the 
plate,  without  being  required  again  to  retouch  it  ? — I  suppose  400  or  500  more 
good  impressions  might  be  taken  off. 

3728.  What  is  the  expense  attending  the  retouching  of  a  plate  of  the  size 
you  have  mentioned? — ^That  would  depend  on  circumstances;  I  should  say 
from  70  to  150  guineas. 

3729.  So  that  the  electrotype  process  is  considerably  cheaper  in  your  mind, 
depending  on  the  facts  you  have  stated,  than  the  retouching  process  ? — A  great 
deal  cheaper. 

3730.  Is  it  inferior  in  point  of  excellence  to  the  retouching  process  ? — I  am 
afraid  it  is  not. 

3731.  Mr.  B.  IVall.']  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  electrotype  gets 
rid  entirely  of  the  retouching  process  ?— Yes. 

3732.  Do  you  think  that  the  electrotype  is  injurious  ? — I  certainly  think 
it  is. 

3733.  Of  the  1,000  impressions  you  have  mentioned  as  being  taken  off  by 
the  electrotype,  do  you  consider  the  last  as  good  as  the  first  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

3734*  Would  you  be  able  to  easily  distinguish  the  early  from  the  late  im- 
pressions that  were  taken  off  by  the  electrotype  ? — I  might  very  easily,  I  think. 

3735.  Does  not  the  electrotype  take  the  exact  impression  of  the  plate  to 
which  it  is  applied,  and  the  value  of  the  impression  depend  upon  whether  the 
plate  be  much  or  little  used  ? — Of  course. 

3736.  Chairman.']  Were  the  last  impressions  of  the  electrotype  very  much 
inferior  to  the  early  ones  ? — ^Very  inferior. 

3737.  Not  more  than  in  any  ordinary  copperplate  of  the  same  number? — 
Certainly. 

3738.  Does  the  electrotjrpe  wear  out  more  rapidly  than  the  original  copper- 
plate r — I  have  not  sufficiently  looked  to  it  to  ascertain  that ;  I  cannot  say 
exactly,  but  I  should  think  not. 

3739.  Are  you  acquainted  with  steel  engraving? — A  little. 

3740.  What  is  the  maximum  number  of  impressions  which  can,  with  any 
propriety,  be  taken  from  a  steel  plate  ? — Plates  have  taken  off  more  than  20,000» 
and  I  have  seen  the  20,000th  taken  off,  which  has  been  very  good  indeed. 

3741.  Do  you  think  that  steel  engraving,  from  having  the  same  property 
as  the  electrotype,  the  power  of  greatly  multiplying  impressions,  has  influenced 
art  in  a  manner  similar  to  electrotype  ? — Certainly. 

3742.  Then  the  evil  which  has  been  complained  of,  in  reference  to  the  elec- 
trotype, has  been  suffered  to  a  considerable  degree  already  from  steel  engraving ; 
is  it  not  so  ? — Yes.  Any  designing  publisher  might  have  a  plate  engraved  on 
steel  or  copper,  and  have  it  electrotyped,  three  times  we  willsay ;  he  might 
keep  those  plates ;  the  first  plate,  proofs  before  the  letters ;  then  the  second 
plate  for  proofs  with  letters ;  and  the  other  plate  for  common  impressions  :  he 
may  take  off  copies  ad  infinitum.  The  value  of  early  proofs  would  be  entirely 
lost  by  that. 

3743.  Do  printsellers  employ  the  electrotype  very  generally  at  present  ? — 
No. 

3744.  Is  it  likely  they  will  do  so? — I  do  not  think  they  wUl. 

3745.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Do  you  think  it  probable  that  printsellers  will  employ  the 
electrotype  themselves  in  time  ? — I  can  only  speak  for  myself;  I  do  not  think  I 
should  ever  employ  it. 

3746.  Chairman.']  On  what  ground  do  you  object  to  the  employment  of 
the  electrotype,  when  you  do  not  object  to  the  employment  of  steel  en- 
graving?— It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  calculated  to  lower  the  value  of  our  pro* 
perty ;  I  speak  rather  from  a  feeling  of  interest. 

3747.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  art  unions  on  the  publishing  trade;  has  it 
been  injurious  ? — It  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  publisher. 

3748.  In  what  way  has  it  done  good  ? — In  every  way.  It  has  increased 
our  business  in  framing,  and  brought  us  customers,  and  made  people  generally 
more  acquainted  with  art. 
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3749*  Within  your  experience,  you  have  not  observed  that  the  publishing    Mr.  /).  ColnaghL 
trade  has  fallen  off? — Certainly  not ;  it  has  become  greater. 

3750.  Even  in  reference  to  one  guinea  engravings  ? — I  have  not  found  it  so      *^  ***y  ^^H* 
myself. 

3751.  And  you  have  had  an  opportunity,  from  extensive  experience9  of  judg- 
ing?-Yes. 

3752.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  different  retail  printsellers  in  the  country, 
are  you  not  ? — I  have  very  little  business  in  the  country ;  I  know  very  little  about 
the  country  business ;  but  I  know,  owing  to  the  diffusion  of  art,  business  has 
been  greatly  increased. 

3753.  Do  you  think  it  a  natural  result,  from  a  person  having  got  one 
engraving,  that  he  should  be  inclined  to  get  another? — I  have  perceived 
that  continually;  every  day  it  occurs;  and  I  think  the  more  you  difiuse 
amongst  the  people  a  greater  number  of  impressions,  or  a  greater  number 
of  engravings,  the  knowledge  of  art,  and  more  particularly  the  printselling 
trade,  must  improve  and  extend  itself;  still  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  about 
the  electrotype. 

3754.  Putting  the  electrotype  out  of  the  question,  you  think  this  diffusion  of 
engravings  is  advantageous  to  the  printselling  as  well  as  to  the  engraving 
profession? — 1  do. 

3755*  Mr.  B.  Wall.]  Do  you  consider  the  engravings  issued  by  the  Art 
Union  of  London  creditable  to  them  as  a  society  ? — I  think  they  are. 

3756.  Are  there  any  which  you  would  safely  recommend  an  amateur  to  put 
in  his  portfolio  ? — What  the  Art  Union  are  going  to  publish  now  I  can  perfectly 
recommend. 

3757.  Are  there  any  of  those  they  have  published  that  you  can  state  as  having 
been  conducive  to  the  progress  of  high  art  in  engraving  ? — I  cannot  say  they 
have  been  conducive  to  the  progress  of  high  art,  but  they  have  done  good  to 
art  generally. 

3758.  Are  you  aware  of  many  having  been  in  the  market  ? — I  am. 

3759.  Can  you  state  whether,  when  they  have  been  in  the  market,  they  have 
borne  a  lower  price  than  that  at  which  they  were  originally  issued  to  the  sub* 
ficribers  ? — Some  of  them  have  borne  a  higher  price. 

3760.  Will  you  state  those  that  have  borne  a  high  price  ? — The  Girl  at  the 
Well,  by  Mr.  Ryall ;  and  the  Tired  Huntsman,  after  C.  Landseer. 

376 1 .  Mr.  JSwart.']  That  is  by  the  Dublin  Art  Union,  is  it  not? — Yes ;  the  first, 

3762.  Chairman.']  Were  you  in  any  way  connected  with  the  plan  or 
the  project  in  contemplation  some  time  ago  of  establishing  a  national  art 
union  for  England  ? — It  was  proposed  to  me  to  join  it  at  the  time,  but  I  would 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

3763.  On  what  ground  did  vou  object  to  it? — It  was  an  art  union  which  was 
to  bring  profit  to  the  persons  who  projected  it,  and  I  had  a  great  objection  to  that. 

3764.  Then  it  was  on  a  totally  different  basis  from  the  Art  Union  of  Lon- 
tilon  ? — Totally  different. 

3765.  What  do  you  tbink  of  a  plan  which  has  been  suggested  to  the  Com* 
mittee,  that  a  certain  number  of  prizes  should  be  given  in  the  same  way  as  are 
now  given  on  the  condition  of  their  being  applied  to  the  purchase  of  paintings, 
and  that  the  prizeholders  should  be  required  to  employ  them  in  the  purchase  of 
engravings ;  they  being,  at  the  same  time,  allowed  to  choose  from  any  of  the  best 
collections  of  the  country ;  would  you  approve  of  that  arrangement  ? — Yes, 
joined  to  a  committee  to  buy  the  pictures  themselves.  Some  eight  or  ten 
years  since  I  was  the  cause  of  establishing  the  first  Art  Union;  it  was 
^tablished  at  my  house ;  it  was  managed  by  a  committee  of  gentlenien,  who 
bought  the  pictures,  but  it  fell  to  the  sround  on  that  account  I  am  afraid. 

3766.  You  still  retain  the  opinion  that  that  system  is  a  preferable  one  to  that 
now  in  action  ? — Certainly. 

3767.. What  is  the  reason  you  prefer  it  to  the  other? — ^We  should  get 
pictures  of  a  certain  value ;  we  should  be  almost  sure  to  get  pictures  of  talents 

3768.  Do  you  apprehend  that  under  the  present  system  a  choice  is  liitely  to  be 
made  of  inferior  productions  ? — ^Very  often  it  must  be  the  case. 

3769.  And  that  that  would  be  obviated  by  a  committee  of  selection  r — I 
should  think  it  would. 

3770.  After  your  experience  of  the  working  of  the  present  Art  Union,  you 
still  retain  that  opinion  ? — I  certainly  do. 
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TAt. D. Colnaghi.       377 T.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Dublin  Art  Union? — I  know  a  little 
■  about  it. 

16  July  1844.  3772.  Does  that  confirm  or  not  the  impression  which  you  entertain  of  the 
superiority  of  a  committee  of  selection  over  the  other  course  of  leaving  the  choice 
to  the  prizcholder  ? — I  have  never  seen  an  exhibition  of  the  pictures  that  have 
been  selected  there,  but  from  what  I  hear,  I  think  it  does. 

3773.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Do  yon  think  there  is  much  weight  in  the  obserTation 
that  allowing  a  prizebolder  to  choose  for  himself,  exercises  the  judgment  of  the 

Imblic  in  works  of  art,  and  familiarises  him  with  art  ? — Yes,  but  it  will  be  a 
ong  time  before  good  can  come  from  it. 

3774.  What  do  you  think  of  the  plan  of  having  the  committee  of  taste 
appointed  by  an  art  union,  with  a  power  on  the  part  of  the  prizeholder  to  resort 
to  that  committee  to  assist  bis  judgment  if  he  thinks  proper,  not  restricting  him, 
but  giving  him  the  liberty  to  do  so  ? — That  would  be  a  very  good  l^tng  ; 
the  second  best  thing.     But  I  like  my  own  plan  of  the  committee  best. 

3775.  Mr.  Escott.]  If  he  distrusts  his  own  judgment,  is  he  net,  under  the 
present  system,  always  able  to  consult  some  friend,  and  take  the  advke  of  some 
artist  ? — Certainly. 

3776.  Supposing  he  does  not  distrust  his  own  judgment,  do  you  think  be 
would  ever  be  satisfied  with  any  selection  but  his  own  ;  do  you  think  he  will 
be  satisfied  with  any  other  selection  than  his  own,  supposing  be  fancied  he  was 
a  man  of  taste  ? — Decidedly  not. 

3777.  Do  you  think  that  the  result  of  selection  by  any  but  the  prizeholder 
would  lead  to  some  dissatisfaction  ? — ^Yes,  there  would  be  some  dissatis- 
faction. 

3778.  You  said  you  thought  the  operation  of  art  unions  had  certainly  bene- 
fited publishers  ;  do  you  think  it  has  also  benefited  engravers  ? — It  has  to  a 
certain  point. 

3779.  It  is  not  your  opinion^  then,  that  engravers  have  been  materially 
injured  by  art  unions? — Not  up  to  the  present  moment;  but  I  think  if  the 
electrotype  process  is  allowed  to  go  on  it  will  injure  them. 

3780.  Up  to  the  present  moment  you  think  it  has  not? — I  think  not 

3781.  What  effect  do  you  think  it  has  had  on  the  interests  of  painters  ? — It 
has  certainly  done  good  to  the  painters. 

3782.  Has  it  done  injury  to  any  class  of  painters  ? — No.  It  has  done  barm 
in  one  way,  namely,  by  bringing  up  a  certain  class  of  men  who  never  would 
have  been  painters  but  for  the  art  unions. 

3783.  ChairmarL]  But  in  the  progress  of  the  arts,  do  you  not  expect  that 
there  will  be  employment  in  various  departments  for  the  artists  which  the  art 
unions  have  produced  ? — Yes. 

3784.  Especially  in  the  impulse  which  is  now  given,  or  likely  to  be  given,  to 
art  in  various  departments,  arising,  as  in  Germany,  from  the  encouragement 
given  by  the  Government  ? — Yes. 

3785.  So  that  you  do  not  consider  that  extraordinary  encouragement  of 
artists  by  art  unions  as  likely  to  prove  of  injury  at  the  present  moment  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

3786.  Mr.  Escott.']  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  great  injury  to  many  artists 
to  have  been  encouraged  by  the  art  unions,  if  the  suspension  of  those  societies 
should  be  continued  ? — It  will  certainly  do  harm  to  many  artists. 

3787.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Can  you  confirm  the  evidence  given  by  former  print- 
sellers,  that  the  taste  for  engravings  of  a  higher  style  of  art  is  increased  in  the 
universities,  and  generally  in  the  country  ? — Certainly, 

3788.  Mr.  Escott.]  Can  you  trace  any  improvement  in  art  to  the  operations 
of  the  art  unions  ? — I  can  trace  a  great  love  for  it  among  the  people  generally. 

3789.  Are  you  accustomed  to  see  the  public  exhibitions  of  pictures  in  the 
metropolis  ? — I  generally  go  once  or  twice  in  the  season. 

3790.  Have  you  been  this  year  ? — Yes. 

3791.  Do  you  think  the  exhibitions  this  year  are  better  or  worse  than  former 
ones  you  have  seen  ? — ^They  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  last  year. 

3792.  Do  you  think  you  have  seen  as  good  exhibitions  before  any  art  union 
was  established  ? — Yes. 

3793.  Do  you  mean  that  observation  to  apply  to  all  the  exhibitions,  or  only 
to  the  one  of  the  Royal  Academy  ? — I  was  thinking  of  the  Royal  Academy  at 
the  time. 

3794.  Can 
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3794.  Can  you  mention  any  pnblic  exhibition  which  you  think  has  mani*    Mi.D.Colna^ 

fested  an  improvement  in  art  of  late  yean? — The  Second  Water  CoLdur  Exhi- 

bition,  I  should  say^  has  improved  greatly  duric^  the  last  few  years ;  I  mean  Uie      ^^  July  1844* 
one  in  Pall  Mall* 

3795*  What  I  wanted  to  know  was,  whether  you  could  derive  from  any  of 
these  exhibitions  evidence  that  art  in  general  had  improved  in  the  course  of 
the  last  few  years  ? — I  think  there  is  an  improvement  in  art,  because  there  are 
less  portraits  than  there  used  to  be,  and  I  attribute  that  to  the  art  unions. 

3796.  Chairman.']  In  what  particular  dus  of  engraving  are  you  principally 
engaged? — I  am  no  longer  a  publisher;  I  have  Left  <^  publishing  for  wome 
years. 

3797.  Then  you  act  merely  as  a  printseller? — ^Yes. 

3798.  Wbat  class  of  engravings  do  you  generally  sell  in  this  country? — 
Generally  the  finest  enQ;ravings  of  En^ish  and  foreign  artists,  and  the  old 
masters ;  that  is  principally  my  business  at  the  present  moment. 

3799*  For  what  class  of  engraving  is  there  the  greatest  demand  in  this 
country  ? — The  fine  engravings  after  the  old  masters,  by  the  Italian  and  French 
engravers, 

3800.  What  is  your  experience  with  reference  to  other  printsellers ;  do  th^ 
sell  equally  well  works  oif  that  description  ? — I  know  very  little  about  what 
other  printsellers  do. 

3801.  Do  you  think  the  demand  for  works  of  ancient  art,  or  engravings  from 
works  of  the  earlier  schodls,  is  much  on  the  increase  in  England? — ^Tiiere  is 
greater  taste  at  the  moment  for  works  of  the  old  masters  than  any  other  cla^s. 

3802.  Very  few  such  have  been  engraved  in  England  by  English  engravers? 
— Very  few. 

3803.  From  the  productions  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  and  other  great 
Italian  masters? — Not  many. 

3804.  Has  the  demand  for  such  engravings  much  increased  of  late  years  ? — 
Very  much. 

3805.  Are  there  not  very  few  of  those  subjects  engraved  by  English  en- 
gravers r — VeiT  few  indeed. 

3806.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  circumstance  ? — I  have  never  been  able 
to  account  for  it,  except  it  be  to  the  want  of  public  honour  to  elevate  the  art 
of  engraving,  and  place  it  on  the  footing  which  it  occupies  in  foreign  countries. 

3807.  Does  it  arise  from  the  taste  of  the  public  ?— I  think  not. 

3808.  The  public  purchase  works  of  that  kind  when  they  come  from  other 
countries,  do  they  not  ? — ^Always. 

3809.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Is  every  facility  given  to  the  English  engraver  to  make 
engravings  from  the  works  of  the  greatest  artists  at  the  National  Gallery,  the 
Cartoons  at  Hampton-court  Palace,  and  other  public  collections  in  this  country? 
— I  believe  there  is. 

Mr.  William  Finden,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

3810.  Chairman.]  YOU  are  acquainted  with  the  Art  Union  of  London  ?—     Mr.  W.Finden. 
I  am.  — _— 

3811.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  its  constitution  ? — Only  firom 
its  advertisements  and  the  working  of  it,  which  I  have  observed  as  any  other 
person  may  have  observed  it. 

3812.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  art  unions  on  engraving? — 
So  far  as  it  has  gone,  it  certainly  has  not  aided  the  course  of  engraving  at  all  ; 
but  I  think  it  may  be  made  the  means  of  raising  the  art  to  as  great  a  pitch  as 
it  could  be  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

3813.  Do  you  think  it  has  done  any  injury  to  engraving?— Not  to  the 
present  moment;  I  think,  as  it  at  present  stands,  it  has  neither  done  injury  nor 
good. 

3814.  What  do  you  think  has  been  the  cause  of  its  not  having  done  good  to 
engraving  ? — Inasmuch  as  they  have  employed  electrotype ;  that,  in  my  estima- 
tion, has  been  the  cause  of  its  not  doing  good  at  all. 

381 5.  The  electrotype  has  only  been  used  of  late  ? — ^Yes. 

3816.  Then  previous  to  that  period,  what  was  the  nature  of  its  operation  on 
0.79.  GG4  engraving? 
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Mr.  W.  nndtn.    engraving  ? — I  think  they  choose  in  the  first  instance  bad  subjects,  and  (if  I 

may  use  the  term)  they  have  not  employed  the  best  artists. 

>6  July  1844.         3817,  What  is  your  objection  to  the  electrotype  process  ? — By  multiplying- 
the  impressions  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  them  too  common^  and  bringing 
thereby  the  impressions  into  disrepute ;  for  anything  that  becomes  common  is 
not  valued.    If  we  could  pave  the  street  with  diamonds  they  would  not  be 
estimated  of  the  value  they  are  now. 

3818.  The  general  progress  of  art  is  greatly  dependent  on  the  sympathy  of 
the  public  in  art ;  is  not  that  the  case  ? — Clearly. 

3819.  And  that  sympathy  cannot  be  easily  created  without  making  the  public 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  art  ? — They  must  be  made  acquainted  with  it, 
certainly ;  but  to  make  them  acquainted  with  it  to  a  surfeit,  I  think,  would  do 
injury ;  for  instance,  if  you  multiplied  one  plate  to  any  extent,  ad  infinitum^ 
instead  of  aiding  the  cause  of  the  plate  it  would  retard  it. 

3820.  Would  you  say  that  engravings  of  a  great  work,  such  as  the  Trans- 
fiffuration,  could  be  too  greatly  multiplied  or  diffused  through  the  country  ? — 
Yes,  I  should  say  so,  by  the  multiplication  of  the  electrotype. 

3821.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  that  any  person  who  was  at  all  interested  in 
art  should  be  made  acquainted,  through  gooa  engravings,  with  the  Transfigura- 
tion, or  any  other  similar  work  ? — ^They  would  l^ome  acquainted  with  it,  cer- 
tainly, but  1  doubt  very  much  whether  the  estimation  of  those  impressions  would 
continue,  and  at  the  high  price. 

3822.  Mr.  B.  Wall.]  Is  not  that  an  indication  of  a  depraved  taste,  not  liking 
what  IS  really  good  ? — It  is  human  nature ;  we  cannot  reverse  that,  I  am  afraid ; 
we  estimate  that  which  is  rare. 

3823.  Chairman.l    Then  were  the   electrotype  process  not  used,  and  the 
number  of  engravings  restricted,   you  think  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  art? — 
A  very  great  benefit  indeed;    and  I  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  the 
question  before  the  Art  Union. 

3824.  What  is  the  maximum  number  of  impressions  you  think  should  be 
struck  off? — I  think  no  more  should  be  taken  off  any  plate  than  would  do  credrt 
both  to  the  painter  and  engraver. 

3825.  What  would  you  say  the  number  ought  to  be  ? — It  varies  according  to 
the  engraving  and  subject.  A  dark  subject  would  not  render  so  many  as  a 
light  one. 

3826.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advisable  course  to  give  commissions  to 
more  than  one  engraver,  and  to  restrict  the  number  of  engravings  of  each  plate } 
— Certainly. 

3S27.  That  would  be  considerably  more  expensive,  would  it  not  ? — No  doubt 
it  would. 

3828.  Do  you  think  such  expense  would  be  well  applied  ? — No  question  about 
it,  inasmuch  as  I  should  say  a  person  would  be  more  likely  to  subscribe,  having 
a  certainty  of  an  estimable  print. 

3829.  What  should  you  say  is  the  average  amount  given  to  an  engraver  for 
the  execution  of  a  good  work  ? — It  varies  according  to  the  subject. 

3830.  Six  or  seven  hundred  pounds? — It  varies  from  that  to  1,100/.,  1,500/., 
or  1,800/. 

3831.  A  large  number  of  subscriptions  would  be  required  to  defray  so  con- 
siderable an  expense  ? — Yes. 

3832.  And  consequently,  if  the  distribution  of  an  engraving  to  each  indivi- 
dual member  were  requisite,  it  would  require  a  number  of  impressions  in  order  to 
keep  up  such  a  system  ? — ^There  might  be  the  same  number  of  impressions  given 
to  the  public  as  now. 

3833.  What  number  would  you  suggest  as  the  proper  number  of  engravers  to 
be  employed  for  an  art  union  to  be  composed  of  20,000  members,  presupposing 
that  each  subscriber  should  at  least  have  one  engraving? — Certainly  there 
should  not  be  less  than  ten  do  that ;  but  then  I  should  say,  if  you  employ  mez- 
zotint as  one  of  the  means,  that  being  of  necessity  engraved  on  steel,  it' would 
render  a  greater  number  of  impressions  than  line,  because  a  line  engraving, 
being  engraved  on  copper,  would  render  fewer  impressions  than  an  engraving 
on  steel. 

3834-  If  such  a  course  were  adopted,  you  do  not  think  any  opposition 
would  exist  on  the  part  of  engravers  to  such  a  system  .^— They  would  sup- 
port it. 

383.5.  What 
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3835.  What  is  your  experience  of  the  operation  of  art  unions  on  printsellers?     Mr.  W.  Finden. 

~-Up  to  the  present  moment,  I  should  apprehend  they  could  not  have  operated       

injuriously  to  them.  ^6  July  1844. 

3836.  On  what  ground? — Because  there  have  been  so  few  published-  I 
should  say,  if  the  electrotype  was  extensively  used,  it  would  be  injurious,  as  it 
would  in  the  end  bring  down  all  engravings  to  the  maximum  of  a  guinea. 

3837.  That  would  only  refer  to  engravings  distributed  by  the  art  unions? — 
It  would  affect  all  engravings  eventuimy. 

3838.  Why  so? — Ikcause  the  publishing  a  plate  of  a  given  size  for  a  guinea 
by  the  art  unions,  would  render  the  public  so  used  to  that  price,  that  they  would 
look  with  jealousy  at  an  increased  i)rice. 

3839.  Would  not  the  public,  as  in  other  cases,  be  guided  by  the  superior 
excellence  of  the  work,  without  reference  to  its  price  r — I  doubt  very  much, 
unless  a  long  series  of  years  intervened,  whether  the  cultivation  of  the  public 
intellect  would  enable  the  public  to  distinguish  between  them. 

3840.  Do  you  think  the  public  is  solely  guided  by  the  wish  to  possess  a  guinea 
print,  without  reference  to  the  subject  or  the  excellence  of  its  execution  ? — 
I  am  afraid  at  this  moment  too  many  are  so. 

3841 .  If  they  did  not  subscribe  that  one  guinea  to  the  Art  Union  with  the  hope 
of  getting  a  print  and  the  chance  of  a  picture,  do  you  think  they  would  neces« 
sarU^  ^pply  it  i'l  the  purchase  of  some  other  engraving  ? — Not  of  necessity. 
I  think  the  Art  Union  has  created  a  love  for  art,  and  that  in  the  end  the  arts 
generally  will  be  benefited;  and  I  think  the  printsellers  eventually  will  be 
benefited,  but  not  for  very  many  years. 

3842.  Is  it  not  an  usual  consequence  of  a  person  purchasing  one  engraving, 
that  be  purchases,  or  feels  anxious  to  purchase  another  ? — Clearly  so;  it  inoculates 
him  with  a  taste  for  it. 

3843.  And  that  the  result  is  likely  to  be,  that  money  which  is  now  applied 
in  subscribing  to  art  unions,  and  encoura^ng  the  distribution  of  their  prints,  may 
ultimately  lead  to  other  sums  being  applied  to  the  purchase  of  other  engravings 
from  printsellers  ? — I  have  no  doubt  they  would  look  with  extreme  jealousy 
at  any  increased  price. 

3844.  It  can  only  affect  engravings  to  the  value  of  one  guinea ;  all  above  that 
being  beyond  its  reach  ? — Yes,  but  thev  would  look  with  extreme  jealousy  at 
an  increased  price,  being  so  accustomea  to  the  guinea  print. 

3845.  Is  there  not  a  large  portion  of  the  public  who  purchase  engravings, 
altogether  induced  by  the  nature  of  the  engraving,  its  rarity,  and  its  execution, 
without  reference  to  whether  the  price  be  one  guinea  or  two  guineas  ? — At  this 
moment  its  rarity  chiefly  guides  them. 

3846.  Mr.  B.  fFall.]  Are  you  aware  of  an  engraving  executed  by  Mr» 
Robinson,  after  a  picture  of  Murillo  ? — ^Yes. 

3847.  That  sells  for  12^.  I  think? — I  am  not  aware  of  the  price  it  sells  for. 

3848.  Is  it  a  first-rate  engraving  ? — Yes. 

3849.  So  that  there  may  be  engraving  of  great  value  which  are  in  the  market 
sold  for  less  than  20*.  ? — ^There  are  vanous  causes.  The  subject  may  not  meet 
the  public  taste.    A  pretty  face  guides  them  in  many  instances. 

3850.  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  the  public  taste  is  improving  ? — No  doubt. 

3851.  In  what  particular  do  you  say  that  improvement  is  visible? — I  think 
in  subjects  of  invention ;  they  are  more  capable  of  estimating  them. 

3852.  You  think  the  public  select  with  more  discrimination  now  than  they 
did  formerly? — Decidedly. 

3853.  And  now  choose  subjects  of  high  art,  whilst  formerly  they  preferred 
subjects  from  familiar  life  ? — ^They  are  very  much  better  educated,  ana  more  able 
to  appreciate  works  of  high  art. 

3854.  Mr.  Escott.]  When  you  say  that  the  public  taste  is  improved,  do  you 
mean  that  the  purchase  of  them  has  increased  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

3855.  You  think  there  are,  in  point  of  fact,  more  purchasers  of  superior 
works  of  art  ? — ^Yes. 

3856.  Is  that  all  you  mean  when  you  say  you  think  the  public  taste  is  im- 
proved ? — No ;  I  should  say  it  has  improved  so  much  that  what  they  would 
have  been  content  with  20  years  ago,  tney  now  throw  aside. 

3857.  Do  you  mean  that  a  taste  and  knowledge  of  these  matters  has  de- 
scended to  a  poorer  class  of  people  ? — I  think  a  love  of  art  has  been  dissemi- 
nated by  the  Art  Union  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  before. 

0.79.  H  H  3858.  Chairman.} 
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Hr.  W.  Kmkn.        3858.  Chairman.]  Is  there  a  greater  number  of  publishers  and  printsellers 

«^ — -^ ^      now  than  there  were  five  or  six  years  ago? — I  do  not  think   there  is  ^y 

16  Jul]r  1644.     increase  in  the  number. 

3859*  Mr.  22.  Colborne.]  You  think  there  is  a  larger  sum  laid  out  in  the  pur- 
chase of  works  of  art? — It  is  quadrupled,  I  should  say. 

3860.  Mr.  B.  Wall.]  That  is  indic^sed  by  the  number  of  subscribers  to  the 
Art  Union  ? — Yes,  in  all  brMiches* 

3861.  Chairman.]  Are  there  not  many  engravings  introduced  from  the  Con- 
tinent ;  for  instance,  from  France  and  Germany  ? — Yes. 

3862.  What  effect  has  that  upon  engravers  in  England? — I  am  afraid 
there  is  a  love  for  anything  foreign,  and  that  has  been  in  some  measure 
injurious  to  engravers  here.  Not  that  I  can  blame  them  for  it,  because  those 
that  have  been  introduced  are  fine  works  of  art ;  but  they  have  been  purchased 
not  only  from  being  of  foreign  origia,  for  we  know  in  fact  those  that  have  been 
introduced  here  are  only  of  the  finest  class  of  impressions,  and  consequently 
bear  the  high  price  which  they  do.  The  practice  abroad  is  to  take  no  more 
proofs  than  a  very  small  number ;  that  is  universally  known  and  acknowledged^ 
and  consequently  the  moment  a  proof  arrives  l^re  from  any  |^ate  it  is  bought  up 
with  avidity ;  no  price  is  too  great  for  it,  because  the  established  reputation  of 
the  publisher  abroad  is  much  more  firmly  seated  than  our  present  ones.  They 
have  gone  injuriously  to  their  own  interesta  to  work ;  they  have  multiplied  im- 
pressions to  such  an  extent,  that  no  confidence  is  placetl  in  them. 

3863.  Chairman.]  Particularly  in  their  proofs  ? — ^Yes. 

3864.  Many  of  the  engravings  also,  after  a  certain  time,  have  risen  consider- 
ably in  the  market? — Yes;  and  so  have  the  Engli^  ones^  if  it  is  once  known 
that  the  engraving  is  limited  to  a  certain  number. 

3865.  Do  you  attribute  that  love  for  foreign  production  to  the  nature  of 
the  subjects  generally  adopted  ? — I  do  not  imagine  so. 

3866.  Is  not  the  greater  number  of  their  engravings  from  subjects  of  high 
historical  or  religioua  art?— Reli^ua  art  seems  to  prevail  in  the  greater  part 
ol'Grermany. 

3867.  Not  so  much  in  France? — Yes,  in  France  also. 

3868.  Do  you  think  it  has  done  this  much  good  to  the  public  taste  in  this 
country,  that  it  has  directed  attention  to  that  branch  of  art  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

3869.  And  that  ultimately  that  branch  of  art  having  met  the  encouragement 
of  the  public,  will  be  an  inducenent  to  engravers  also  to  cultivate  it? — I  have 
DO  doubt  of  it. 

3870.  And  that  that  will  prodme,  on  engraving  generally,  the  most  bene- 
ficial effect  ? — There  is  no  question  about  it. 

3871.  You  are  aware  that  the  Art  Union  has  distributed,  in  the  last  year, 
compositions  in  outlines  ? — Yes. 

3872.  Do  you  consider  that  arrangement  beneficial? — ^A  very  great  benefit 
indeed.  Anything  that  will  tend  to  make  the  people  acquainted  with  art,  in 
whatever  form,  will  do  good. 

3873.  It  cannot  militate  in  any  way  against  the  interests  of  engravers? — 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  aid  the  cause.  In  point  of  fieu^t,  anything  that  would 
create  a  love  of  art,  and  discriminate  a  knowledge  of  it^  would  benefit  all  classes 
of  artists,  whether  painter  or  engraver. 

3874.  Mr.  EscotL]  Do  you  think  the  importation  of  fi>reign  engravings  at  a 
low  duty  would  be  prejudicial  to  art  ? — I  do  not  imagine  that  it  would  at  all ; 
at  any  rate  not  high  art. 

3875.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  rather  beneficial,  supposing  the  productions 
imported  were  of  a  superior  quality  ? — Yes ;  it  may  affect  the  common  market 
in  lower  prints,  but  not  those  of  high  art. 

3876.  Chidrman.]  Are  there  many  engravings  introduced  from  France  of  an 
inferior  character  ? — Not  very  many. 

3877.  The  lithographs  which  come  from  Germany  and  France  are  princi- 
pally subjects  connected  with  high  art? — Just  so. 

3878.^  Either  partial  studies,  or  entire  engravings  from  the  works  of  great 
masters  ?— -Yes ;  they  are  very  fine  in  themselves. 

3879.  Has  the  attention  of  the  engravers  of  this  country  of  late  years  been 
directed  more  to  drawing  dian  was  formerly  the  case  ? — I  should  say  they  were 
getting  more  alive  to  it  now  than  they  were  in  my  early  time ;  but  unfortunately 
the  education  of  engravers  has  been  neglected. 

3880.  Would 
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38So«  Would  you  not  say  that  this  was  in  some  degree  the  cause  why  en-     Mx.  W.  Finien. 

gravers  in  this  country  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  addressing  their  talent  te       

the  illustration  of  high  art  ?— I  think  the  original  reason  was  the  low  estinmtion      ^6  My  1B44. 
in  which  engravers  were  held. 

3881.  That  is  not  the  case  on  the  Continrai;  ? — Certainly  not;  engravers  on 
the  Continent  bear  a  high  rank;  tiiey  are  estimated  more  highly  than  here; 
in  fact,  we  walk  about  the  streets  with  a  badge  literally  on  our  badis  as  en- 
gravers, and  engravers  are  looked  upon  only  as  mere  mechanics* 

3883.  To  what  do  you  attribute  tt»t? — ^To  the  action  of  the  Royal  Academy^ 
and  we  trace  the  whole  of  the  origin  of  oar  disgrace  to  the  low  estimation  in 
which  we  are  held;  and  the  conseqaence  is  tiiat  art  itself  has  suffered  by  the 
action  of  the  Academy. 

3883.  Mr.  R.  Col(forn€.]  By  whom  are  you  looked  upon  in  that  light  ? — By 
all  classes.    The  painters  themselves  look  on  the  engravers  only  as  meehanica. 

3864.  Mr.  B.  tVaU.I  When  you  say  you  attribute  that  to  the  influence  of  the 
Academy,  do  you  think  that  was  not  the  caae  prior  to  the  year  I769  ? — It  w» 
not  so,  because  there  was  not  then  that  line  or  demarcation. 

3885.  Is  that  a  well-attested  fact? — Certainly ;  this  is  die  only  Academy  in 
Europe  where  engravers  are  excluded. 

3886.  Chairman.']  Do  you  attribute  the  non-cultivation  of  high  art  among 
engravers  principally  to  that  circumstance  ? — Decidedly ;  there  is  no  point  of 
ambition  at  all  to  aid  them. 

3887.  Removing  that  restriction  you  think  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  painter, 
in  enabling  the  engraver  to  render  not  only  a  fair,  but  a  close  and  character- 
istic representation  of  his  work  ? — ^No  doubt  of  it. 

3888.  And  so  far  benefit  all  branches,  as  well  as  that  of  the  engraver  f^~ 
Unquestionably. 

Veneris^  icf'Me  JuUi,  1 844. 


Mr.  R»  Colbome. 
Mr.  Escott. 
Mr.  Ewart. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT. 

Mr.  M'Geachy. 
Mr.  B.  Wall. 
Mr.  Wyse. 


THOMAS  WYSE,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Edward  JFinden,  called  in ;  and  Examined* 

3889.  Chairman.]  DID  you  hear  the  eyidence  of  the  preceding  witness,  Mr.  E,  linden. 
Mr.  Finden  ? — I  did.  

3890.  Were  there  any  points  in  that  eridence  with,  which  you  agreed  or  dis-  '9  Ju>y  1844. 
agreed ;  if  so,  will  you  be  pleased  to  state  to  the  Committee  what  they  are  ? — 

'Hiere  is  nothing  material  that  I  differ  in ;  I  cannot  call  to  mind  anjrthing 
at  this  moment. 

3891.  You  confirm  then  the  eyidence  which  has  been  given,  with  reference 
to  the  operation  generally  of  the  Art  Union  of  London  on  engraying,  and  on 
engravers  ?— I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  approve  entirely  of  the  operation  of 
the  Art  Union  of  London,  or  of  either  of  them ;  I  think  it  is  a  thing  calculated 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  but  at  present,  although  it  undoubtedly  has  done  a 
great  deal  of  good  for  artists,  I  have  great  doubt  whether  it  has  done  much 
good  for  art,  if  any.  I  think,  with  alterations,  it  is  calculated  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  good  to  both* 

3892.  Mr.  EwaTt.'\  What  alterations  would  you  suggest  ? — I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  what  alterations  I  would  suggest ;  I  think,  for  instance,  it  is  too 
exclusive ;  that  classes  of  artists  are  entirely  left  out,  such  as  portrait  painters, 
and  sculptors. 

3893.  Chairman.]  Have  you  seen  the  last  prospectus,  or  report,  of  the  Art 
Union  Society  ? — I  have  not. 

3894.  In  that  report,  it  is  proposed  to  distribute  bronze  casts,  from  some  (rf 
the  best  English  works  of  sculpture  of  the  present  day ;  do  you  think  that 
would  in  some  degree  obviate  the  objection  you  have  just  made,  grounded  on 
the  exclusion  which  exists  as  to  sculptors  ? — ^To  a  certain  extent  it  would. 

0.79.  H  H  2  3895.  You 
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Mr,  JB.  Fitiden.        3^95*  You  are  aware  that  works  in  marble  are  very  expensive  in  this  country  ? 

—Yes. 

]9Ju1yi844«  3896.  And  consequently,  that  it  will  require  no  inconsiderable  amount  of 
funds,  to  purchase  even  one  statue  of  any  degree  of  excellence  ? — I  am  alluding 
more  particularly  to  busts.  I  should  propose  that  the  holders  of  a  certain 
number  of  prizes  should  have  the  option  of  either  having  their  portrait  taken 
in  oil,  or  in  marble,  or  to  select  a  picture. 

3897.  Then  you  would  make  a  difference  in  the  arrangements  of  the  society 
in  reference  to  sculpture,  in  allowing  them  to  choose  the  artist  after  they  had 
got  the  prize  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  they  should. 

3898.  Would  not  that  in  a  great  d^ree  follow  from  the  proposition  you 
have  made  to  encourage  the  execution  of  busts  ? — It  would. 

3899.  Mr.  jB.  Wall.]  And,  as  I  understand  you,  to  choose  themselves,  or 
their  friends,  the  subjects  ? — ^To  choose  themselves  the  artist,  not  the  subject. 
I  am  proposing  that  a  certain  number  of  the  prizes  should  be  optional  to  the 
parties  holding  them ;  that  they  might  select  having  their  portrait,  or  any  of 
their  immediate  family,  taken  either  in  oil  or  as  a  bust  It  appears  to  me  at 
present  that  the  plan  is  too  exclusive. 

3900.  Chairtnan.]  Why  restrict  it  to  their  family ;  might  not  many  wish  to 
have  the  portrait  of  some  eminent  and  distinguished  statesman,  poet,  or  scien- 
tific person  executed,  as  well  as  that  of  members  of  their  own  families  ? — ^They 
might. 

3901 .  Would  you  then  be  disposed  to  exclude  such  subjects  ? — I  did  so,  but 
on  consideration  I  think  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  leave  it  open. 

3902.  Mr.  Ewart]  Do  you  not  think  there  is  quite  a  sufficient  tendency  to 
portrait  painting  as  it  is  in  this  country,  without  giving  to  it  any  encouragement 
from  a  public  institution  ? — I  do  not  tlidnk  there  is. 

3903.  Do  not  you  think,  with  regard  to  family  portraits,  that  is  a  question 
between  the  family  and  the  artist,  and  not  a  subject  to  which  funds  raised  by  a 
large  body  of  the  public  should  be  devoted  ? — ^The  advantage  that  I  conceive, 
if  the  portrait  painters  were  included,  would  be  not  only  the  getting  employ- 
ment to  do  that  portrait,  but  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  one  portrait  leads  to 
the  doing  of  many.  I  have  had  no  conversation  with  the  portrait  painters,  and 
have  no  interest  in  speaking  for  them,  but  I  feel  it  justice,  when  asked  my 
opinion,  to  state  what  I  think  is  the  injustice  done  if  thev  are  shut  out. 

3904.  Are  you  not  aware  the  professed  object  of  the  Art  Union  is  to  encou- 
rage a  higher  class  of  art,  and  do  you  not  think  that  to  devote  their  funds  to 
portrait  painting  would  be  a  dereliction  of  that  duty  ? — By  no  means.  Who 
was  the  founder  of  the  Royal  Academy  but  our  great  portrait  painter.  Sir 
Joshua  Re3niolds?  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  was  the  president.  Also  portrait 
painting  cannot  be  looked  at  as  anything  less  than  the  highest  class  of  art. 

3905.  Chairman.]  Is  not  that  contrary  to  the  general  opinion  r — ^I  think  not ; 
where  there  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  acquiring  an  art,  so  much  the  greater 
is  the  merit  when  it  is  acquired. 

3906.  You  would  not  rank  portrait  painting  with  high  historical  or  religious? 
— I  do  with  regard  to  the  difficulty,  because  so  few  excel  in  it. 

3907.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Is  difficulty  a  sufficient  test ;  does  there  not  enter  into 
the  consideration  of  higher  branches  of  art,  whether  poetry,  painting,  sculpture^ 
or  even  music,  something  more  of  the  ideal  and  less  of  the  imitative  than  that 
which  enters  into  the  portrait ;  is  not  that  the  characteristic  of  the  higher 
branches  of  art,  whatever  the  subject  ? — I  believe  it  is  generally  considered  so. 

3908.  Did  not  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  his  lectures,  lay  down  that  the  histo- 
rical or  religious  branch  of  art  is  the  highest ;  is  not  that  the  tendency  of  his 
lectures  ? — ^As  far  as  I  recollect,  I  believe  it  is  ;  but  he  might  have  a  delicacy 
in  treating  much  on  portrait  painting. 

3909.  Chairman.]  Is  not  the  general  opinion  in  this  country,  amon^  artists 
at  least,  that  portrait  painting  has  been  more  than  duly  encouraged  in  England, 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  branches  of  art  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  ;  at  the 
same  time,  as  Government  is  about  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  to  do  justice 
to  artists  in  giving  them  encouragement,  I  do  not  think  they  would  do  justice 
in  leaving  out  any  branch  of  art. 

3910.  Mr.  jB.  nail]  You  would  give  an  option  to  the  public? — ^Yes;  not 
to  the  whole  of  the  prizes,  but  only  a  certain  number  of  the  prizes  they  might 
hold. 

3911.  Chairman.^ 
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3911.  Chaimuin.']  You  would  not  extend  that  arrangement  then  to  other  Mr.  E.Findem» 

paintings,  that  is  to  say,  you  would  not  allow  the  prizeholder  to  apply  his      

money  in  the  execution  of  such  works  as  would  be  most  agreeable  to  lum? —  >9  J"^y  ^^44- 
No,  only  a  certain  portion  of  the  prizes ;  perhaps  one-sixth  of  them ;  it  should 

be  optional  to  the  party  that  held  them,  either  to  have  a  portrait  taken  in  oil  or 
as  a  bust,  and,  if  they  desire  it,  to  have  the  option  of  choosing  any  other  work 
of  art. 

391 2.  Mr.  Escott.'l  Do  not  you  think  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  indeed 
would  have  their  portrait  taken  ? — I  propose  a  limit. 

3913.  Mr.  Ewart]  Would  you  in  the  same  way  divide  the  fimds  into  differ- 
ent sections  for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  certain 
number  of  pictures,  historical ;  a  certain  number  of  landscapes,  a  certain  number 
of  portraits ;  or  would  you  confine  it  simply  to  portraits  ? — I  should  confine  it 
entirely  to  portraits. 

3914.  Mr.  -B.  Watt.]  Taking  the  number  of  subscribers  at  its  present 
amount,  what  number  of  subscribers  would  giving  the  choice  to  one-sixth 
amount  to  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question,  inasmuch  as  I  do  not 
know  exactly  the  proportion  of  the  funds  that  are  appropriated. 

3915.  Mr.  Ewart.']  Are  you  aware  of  any  foreign  art  union  which  adopts 
the  principle  you  suggest,  of  encouraging  portrait  painting  ? — I  am  not ;  nor 
did  I  ever  hear  the  idea  emanate  from  any  one. 

3916.  Is  there  any  art  union  in  England,  Ireland  or  Scotland,  that  adopts 
that  course  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  there  is ;  but  still  that  is  my  feeling. 

3917.  Chairman.]  With  regard  to  sculpture,  you  would  adopt  the  same 
arrangement? — As  far  as  busts. 

3918.  But  you  woidd  not  encourage  any  other  branch  of  sculpture  than  busts  ? 
— No,  on  account  of  the  expense. 

3919.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  important  point  to  encourage  in  sculpture, 
is  the  composition  of  drawing  more  than  the  actual  working  of  the  marble  ? — 
Certainly ;  everything  depends  on  the  composition. 

3920.  Do  not  you  think  that  portion  of  the  art  might  be  encouraged  by 
pri-^^s  for  casts  or  for  models  in  terra  cotta  ? — ^Yes,  in  every  branch,  if  the  funds 
v/ould  permit  it. 

3921.  For  both,  in  marble  and  in  model  ? — ^Yes. 

3922.  K  the  fund  be  limited  you  think  the  encouragement  of  good  produc- 
tions in  model  would  be  no  smaU  encouragement  of  the  art  ? — ^As  it  regards 
sculpture,  my  first  proposition  was  that  the  sculptor  should  be  encouraged  only 
as  far  as  busts,  in  consequence  of  the  great  expense  of  extending  it  beyond  that, 
as  is  usually  the  case ;  you  can  scarcely  get  any  work  of  art  under  100  guineas, 
whereas  you  might  get  a  bust  for  50,  or  perhaps  for  less. 

3923.  Mr.  B.  WaU.]  And  a  portrait  for  25  ? — ^Yes ;  that  would  be  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Art  Union. 

3924.  Chairman!]  In  some  of  the  foreign  art  unions  the  Committee  under- 
stand that  it  is  not  unusual  to  make  presents  to  public  institutions  of  works  of 
art ;  do  you  think  the  adoption  of  that  plan  would  be  an  improvement  in  the 
present  system  of  art  unions  ? — 1  think  it  would. 

3925.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Have  you  been  the  publisher  of  any  works,  such  as  a  gal- 
lery of  portraits,  or  any  works  of  that  sort  ? — I  have ;  there  is  one  of  the  ^^  Female 
Aristocracy,"  and  also  of  the  "  Gallery  of  British  Art.** 

3926.  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  the  Art  Union  of  London  has  operated 
beneficially  on  engraving  ? — I  think  it  has  had  a  very  little  effect  one  way  or 
the  other  at  present. 

3927.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  community,  such  as  may  be  comprised  within  the  number  of  subscribers  to 
art  unions,  should  be  made  in  some  degree  familiar  with  art  by  the  distribution 
of  good  engravings  ? — ^Decidedly. 

3928.  And  is  not  that  the  tendency  of  art  unions,  especially  one  so  successful 
as  the  London  Art  Union  ? — Certainly. 

3929.  And  consequently  there  is  in  the  arrangement  adopted  by  the  Art 
Union  a  pledge  or  guarantee  of  improvement  of  public  taste,  if  properly 
managed  ? — T^ere  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  have  that  effect  very  greatly. 

3930.  Mr.  B.  WaU^  Do  you  think  the  distribution  of  engravings,  as  at  pre- 
sent adopted  by  the  Art  Union,  beneficial  to  the  art  of  engraving  and  to  the 
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Ifr.  E.  Finden.     progress  of  high  art  ? — It  has  had  a  tendency  certainly  to  benefit  the  engrava's ; 

but  I  doubt  much  whether  it  has  had  any  tendency  to  improve  the  art  itself. 

19  July  1844.  393 1«  Could  you  suggest  any  alteration  which  would  hare  the  effect  of 

making  it  more  condudve  to  the  progress  of  art  ? — Only  to  employ  the  best 
hands,  and  to  publish  none  but  what  were  really  thought  to  be  very  sucoeseful. 

3932.  Do  you  agree  in  opinion  with  those  of  your  profession  who  have 
hitherto  been  examined^  in  recommending  that  more  than  one  plate  should  be 
distributed  among  the  subscribers? — I  should  certainly  recommend  more  than 
one  plate. 

3933.  I  mean  plates  engraved  o{  different  subjects  ?— Yes. 

3934-  Mr.  Ewart]  So  as  not  to  make  the  (date  too  common^  or  to  destrogr 
the  beauty  of  the  engravii^  ?— You  are  now  alluding  to  the  electrotype  ? 

3935-  Yes.— I  do  not  see  bow  the  Art  Union  could  well  do  without  the  decn 
trotype. 

3936.  Even  supposing  there  were  several  subjects  in  engraving? — Rather 
than  the  plate  should  be  distressed,  I  should  advise  that  only  I5OOO  should  be 
taken  off^  because  a  coi^r-pkte^  in  my  opinion,  will  not  produce  more  than 
500  good  impressions,  to  do  the  artist's  feme  justice^ 

3937.  Mr.  B.  Wall.]  After  all,  time  will  best  test  the  merit  of  that  discovery, 
and  if  the  impressions  taken  off  by  the  electrotype  are  proved  to  be  inferior,  of 
course  they  will  fall  very  much  in  the  market  ? — Yes ;  but  at  present  the  Art 
Union  prints  have  been  very  little  in  the  market,  comparatively  speaking. 

3938.  Mr.  Ewart.]  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  value  of  those  prints  ? — ^That 
entirely  depends  on  the  subject ;  I  do  not  consider  they  are  of  much  less  value 
than  what  they  were  issued  at. 

3939.  Mr.  B.  JVallJ]  Are  there  any  in  the  trade  of  a  higher  value  than  the 
value  put  upon  them  by  the  Art  Union  itself? — I  am  not  aware  that  there  are. 

3940.  If  they  were  engravings  of  great  merit,  would  not  that  be  the  natural 
consequence  from  their  being  Umited  to  the  subscribers,  and  not  generally  met 
with  in  the  trade  ? — ^I  think  it  would. 

3941.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Art  Union  engravings 
bein^  ^sold  for  2^.  6  ^f.  or  a  shilling  f — I  have  heard  of  it,  but  I  do  not  believe 
it ;  1  Have  heard  of  their  being  sold  at  stalls  at  the  comer  of  the  streets,  but 
I  do  not  believe  it. 

3942.  Chairman.]  Such  a  circumstance  as  that  must  necessarily  have  come 
to  your  knowledge  ? — I  should  say  it  would. 

3943.  You  have  seen,  I  dare  say,  the  compositions  in  outline  which  have 
been  lately  circulated  or  distributed  by  the  Art  Union  of  London  ? — I  have. 

3944.  What  is  your  opinion  of  their  merit  ? — I  think  they  are  exceedingly 
well. 

3945.  Do  you  think  that  such  a  distribution  annually  of  compositions  of 
merit  would  be  beneficial  to  art  ? — Certainly. 

3946.  It  would  be  no  injury  to  any  branch  now  existing,  would  it? — 
Certainly  not. 

3947.  Nor  do  you  think  it  would  be  of  any  injury  to  publishers  ? — Are  you 
spesJdng  generally  of  the  printsellers  f 

3948.  Yes.— I  cannot  conceive  that  it  would  benefit  them.  They  are  a 
class  of  men  who  certainly  ought  to  be  encouraged,  although  I  am  not  very 
partial  to  them ;  but  they  are  a  very  useful  set  of  men,  both  for  artists 
and  art. 

3949.  Do  you  address  your  answer  to  the  distribution  of  all  kinds  of 
engraving  by  the  Art  Union,  or  singly  to  the  distribution  of  compositions 
in  outline? — I  am  addressing  myself  to  the  Art  Union;  to  the  distribution 
generally. 

3950.  Mr.  B.  TVall.]  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Ryall  the 
other  day  ?— I  did  not. 

3951.  Are  you  aware  of  the  mode  of  engraving  introduced  by  him,  uniting 
the  chalk  mezzotinto  and  line  ? — I  have  heard  that  such  was  his  statement, 
taking  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  introduce  it. 

3952.  It  is  not  your  opinion? — ^Decidedly  not. 

39,53-  Is  it  your  notion  that  it  is  a  recent  discovery,  or  that  it  has  been 
practised  some  years  ? — I  think,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  has  been  practised  many 
years.    Mr.  Ryall  is  not  in  the  least  entitled  to  any  credit  whatever. 

3954.  As  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Mr.  Erlom,  50  years  ago  ? — ^Mr.  Erlom,  to 
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m  certain  ratent^  introduced  it.     He  eould  not  have  produced  thoiie  beautiful     Mr.  K  Fmdem^ 
things  unless  he  had.  ~~     I 

3955-  So  that  if  it  had  been  a  discovery  of  any  great  merit,  the  probability      ^9  Ju  y  1  4V 
is,  it  would  have  been  followed  up  in  the  years  that  succeeded  the  time  of  Mr. 
Erlom?' — ^It  has  been  followed  by  almost  every  mezzotinto  engraver  more 
or  less. 

3956.  Chairmm^]  You  are  aware  there  is  greater  facility  in  obtaining  a  large 
number  of  impressions  from  steel  plates  than  from  copper  plates  ?— Certainly. 

3957.  Do  you  object  to  the  substitution  of  steel  plates  to  copper  plates  by 
art  xmions? — I  should  approve  of  the  substitution  of  steel  plates  to  copper 
plates.  The  great  objection  is  on  account  of  the  difficulty,  and  the  objection 
that  many  engravers  have  to  working  on  ste^ 

3958.  Mr.  JB.  JVall.~\  Has  the  steel  any  recommendation  over  the  copper, 
except  its  power  of  multiplying  imprcssiims?— I  think  a  better  plate  can  be 
^Lecuted  on  sted  than  on  copper. 

3959.  And  yet,  as  an  amateirr,  you  would  say  that  all  the  (M  engtatings, 
which  were  imxformly  taken  from  copper  plates,  are  very  superior  to  those 
which  are  now  taken  from  steel,  would  you  not  r — Still  my  opimon  is,  that  as 
good  plates,  if  not  better,  can  be  done  on  steel. 

3960.  Do  you  ground  that  upon  your  knowledge  <rf  engraving,  and  can  you 
mention  to  the  Committee  any  steel  engravings  which  can,  to  any  degree,  rank 
with  the  copper  engravings  of  old  ? — I  think  I  can. 

3961.  Wifl  you  have  ttie  kindness  to  do  so  ? — First  of  all,  speaking  of  line 
^Dkgraving,  which  is  my  {wrticular  part  of  the  profession,  there  nave  been  very 
few  large  plates  engraved  in  tine  on  steel ;  but  I  will  instance  small  plates,  d& 
far  as  the  best  of  the  annuals ;  I  think  they  are  very  superior  to  any  that  were 
4one  previously  on  copper. 

3962.  Why  is  it  that  no  large  engravings  have  been  engraved  on  steel  plated, 
if  steel  is  preferable  to  coppar  ?— On  account  of  the  great  time  that  it  takes  to 
execute  it ;  it  will  take,  perhaps,  three  times  as  long.  For  instance,  a  plate 
that  would  take  only  a  twelvemonth  om  copper,  wouM  take  perhaps  tiiree  years 
oa  steeL 

3963.  Your  gena^  calcidadon  is^  is  it  not,  that  about  five  times  the  number 
could  be  struck  off  from  steel,  that  can  be  strudc  off  from  copper  plates  } — More 
than  that ;  20  tim^Sv 

3964.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  the  eouese  of  the  examination  of  different 
^endemen,  comiected  with  the  art  of  engraving,  with  regard  to  their  having 
many  assistants^  stating  that  some  were  employed  to  do  the  sky,  and  some  the 
water,  and  some  the  drapery,  and  so  on ;  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state 
what  your  impressions  are  on  that  subject,  and  how  fetr  the  representations 
given  to  the  Ckmonittee,  of  the  engravers  themselves  doing  very  Uttte,  and  the 
assistants  doing  a  great  deal,  is  correct  ? — I  mean  to  say  this,  that  some  of  the  best 
plates  have  been  produced  where  there  has  been  a  variety  of  haoids  upon  them. 
There  we  many  tiiat  excel  in  the  execution  of  landscapes,  ruling  of  skies,  and 
various  departments;  and  when  all  ccnnbine  together,  and  those  assistants  are 
ejected  by  a  judicious  person,  and  then  the  plate  finished  by  himself,  I  am 
of  opinion  they  have  made  the  best  plates.  I  coidd  instance  many,  which  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  right  to  do,  wh^re  great  assistance  has  been  had,  and 
the  parties  have  had  the  entire  credit  of  doing  the  whole  themselves* 

3965.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  in  the  autobiography  of  Mr.  Raimbach,  it  is  stated 
that  his  plates  were  all  done  without  assistance  ? — I  believe  they  were,  prin- 
eipailv ;  and  it  was  ahnost  an  exception. 

3906.  Has  not  that  also  been  the  habit  (A  Mr.  Golding,  Mr.  Watt,  Mr.  Robin- 
son, and  Mr.  Doo  ? — ^Each  of  those  men,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  had  assist- 
ance ;  there  is  scarcely  an  engraver  but  what  has  assistance. 

3967.  Has  not  that  assistance  been  mere  cutting  in  of  dark  drapery,  and 
so  on,  and  in  preparing  the  different  features  of  the  engraving  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  matters,  what  portion  of  the  plate  they  have  had  that  assistance  in ;  we 
are  speaking  now  of  assistance  generally  had  in  plates,  and  that  assistauise  has 
been  generdly  used  from  tibie  parties  not  feeling  themselves  so  competent  to  do 
it  as  others. 

3968.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  going  too  far,  and  leaving  a  wrong  impression 
on  the  minds  of  the  Committee^  if  it  is  su{^osed  that  the  duty  of  a  first-rate 
engraver  generally  is  only  that  of  finishing,  and  not  really  the  working  his  own 
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Mr.  E.  Finden.    plate  ? — I  think  that  if  the  engravers  were  entirely  confined  to  the  doing  the 

whole  themselves,  you  would  not  only  have  much  fewer  plates  done,  but  you 

19  July  1844.     would  not  have  them  done  so  well,  unless  there  was  a  combination  of  talent. 

3969.  ChairmanJ\  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  to  the  Ciommittee,  that 
pubUshers  have  principally  suffered  in  that  branch  of  their  trade  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  publication  of  engravings  of  the  price  of  one  guinea  and 
lower  ;  has  any  such  circumstance  struck  you  in  your  communication  with  pub- 
lishers ? — Not  as  far  as  regards  the  Art  Union  of  London  with  their  prints ;  but 
with  one  or  two  other  art  unions,  where  miscellaneous  prints  were  sold,  it 
certainly  has,  from  what  I  have  heard  and  seen,  affected  the  sale  of  prints 
from  the  publisher. 

3970.  Do  you  think  that  in  some  degree  might  be  obviated,  by  prizes  being 
distributed  in  money  for  the  purchase  of  engravings,  in  the  same  way  as  they 
are  now  given,  for  the  purchase  of  paintings,  and  allowing  the  prizeholder 
to  select  engravings  of  his  own  choice  from  the  collections  of  publishers  ?— I 
think  that  would  obviate  it  to  a  great  extent. 

3971.  Do  you  think  that  such  arrangement  would  not  be  liable  to  abuses,  to 
a  certain  degree  ? — It  might,  possibly. 

3972.  Would  it  be  an  equal  encouragement  to  the  engraver  with  the  plan 
now  adopted  of  giving  commissions  to  engravers? — ^There  would  be  a  great 
demand,  consequently  there  would  be,  in  proportion,  a  great  encouragement  to 
engravers. 

3973'  It  might  so  happen,  however,  that  the  prizeholder  might  select  not 
from  engravings  of  the  present  day,  but  from  engravings  that  had  been 
executed  many  years  ago,  and  that  would  not  operate  on  existing  art ;  is  not 
that  the  case  ? — Just  so. 

3974.  So  that  it  would  not  probably  be  so  great  an  encouragement  to  the 
living  artist  as  the  system  now  in  action  ? — ^There  would  be  an  evil  attending 
that,  certainly ;  because  the  printsellers  would  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  their 
back  stock,  and  in  that  respect  it  would  injure  the  living  artists  materially. 

3975.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  stated  that  our  engravings  do  not  bear  so  high 
a  price  on  the  Continent  as  they  otherwise  would  from  the  impression  that  many 
of  our  printsellers  have  struck  off  a  greater  number  of  impressions  as  proofs  than 
they  would  be  justified  in  doing,  from  the  state  of  the  plate  ? — I  have  heard  as 
much,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  correct,  that  o\\x  publishers  take  off,  not  only  too 
many  proofs,  but  too  many  impressions  altogedier  from  the  plate. 

3976.  It  is  in  the  choice  of  the  publishers  to  decide  what  subjects  are  to  be 
engraved  by  the  engravers  of  the  country,  is  it  not  ? — Generally  so. 

3977.  They  are  therefore  in  a  great  degree  the  controllers  of  the  public  taste, 
in  the  matter  of  engraving  ?— Certainly. 

3978.  And  decide  in  no  inconsiderable  manner  the  encouragement  which  is 
to  be  given  to  engravers  ? — ^Yes. 

3979-  Has  the  attention  of  publishers  been  directed  as  much  as  it  ought  to 
be  to  subjects  of  high  art  r — I  think  they  have  looked  upon  it  entirely  as  a 
commercial  speculation ;  they  have  not  studied  that  which  tends  to  the  credit 
of  the  arts  so  much  as  they  have  to  what  would  produce  them  the  greatest 
profit. 

3980.  And  been  guided  by  the  taste,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  the  public  at 
the  time  ? — ^Yes. 

3981.  And  not  endeavoured  to  control  and  direct  it  to  something  better? — 
By  no  means. 

3982.  In  the  apprehension,  probably,  that  they  would  incur  a  commercial 
loss  by  such  an  experiment  ? — ^Exactly ;  the  most  inferior  things,  I  think,  have 
been  the  most  successful,  generally  speaking. 

3983.  That  is  not  so  much  the  case  on  the  Continent  ? — ^It  is  not. 

3984.  Do  you  think  that  the  public  taste  is  not  at  this  moment  in  a  course 
of  improvement,  from  probably  the  introduction  of  continental  works  amongst 
us  ? — ^To  a  certain  extent  it  has  improved  the  taste  in  this  country. 

3985.  And  that  if  sufficient  opportunity  were  given  to  the  public  by  pub- 
lishers, that  disposition  to  improve  their  taste  mights  considerably  advanced  ? 
— Certainly. 

3986.  Do  you  think  that  ultimately,  if  the  public  taste  were  so  improved,  the 
publishers,  even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  might  considerably  gain? — L 
think  they  might. 
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3987.  And  that  it  therefore  evinces  an  ignorance^  even  of  their  pecuniary  Mr.  E.  Findm. 
interest,  thus  to  stand  in  the  way  of  improvement  of  high  art  ? — Certainly.  - 

3988.  Have  you  observed  the  manner  in  which  the  prizes  have  been  distri-  '^  '^"^^  ^^'^*- 
but^  by  the  Art  Union  of  London,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  money  has  been 

generally  applied  ? — In  a  general  way,  I  have. 

3989.  Do  you  think  it  a  beneficial  arrangement  to  the  public  or  to  the  artist, 
that  individuals  should  be  allowed  to  choose  themselves,  or  do  you  prefer  the 
system  adopted  in  Dublin,  of  a  committee  of  selection  choosing  the  works, 
and  then  distributing  them  to  the  prizeholders  ? — I  prefer  the  system  of 
the  Art  Union  of  London ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  prizeholders  being  at  a  loss 
to  choose  themselves,  then  to  apply  to  the  committee,  and  I  should  think  they 
ought  to  be  bound  to  give  their  assistance. 

3990.  What  would  you  think  of  this  arrangement :  the  committee  to  select 
a  certain  number  of  paintings,  expressing  their  opinion  that  they  were  the 
best,  but  at  the  same  time  not  requiring  that  the  prizeholders  should  necessarily 
select  from  that  collection  ? — I  think  tibat  would  be  a  very  good  plan. 

3991.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  C!ommittee  for  the  improve- 
ment of  art  unions? — One  thing  I  should  recommend,  with  regard  to  the 
electrotype,  that  where  a  plate  is  electrotyped,  and  that  plate  requires  to  be 
repaired,  it  should  only  be  done  by  the  engraver  himself ,  or  under  his  imme- 
diate direction,  because  otherwise,  if  it  is  done  not  under  his  direction,  the 
party  might  have  an  interest  in  spoiling  the  plate,  although  the  committee 
would  not  see  in  what  respect  he  did  so. 

3992.  Mr.  JB.  Wall.]  In  making  that  observation,  when  is  it  the  reverse  ? — 
I  believe  it  has  been  the  case  in  the  Art  Union  of  London  that  the  engraver 
has  had  no  control  over  the  repair  of  the  plates.  I  think  it  ought  either  to  be 
done  by  him,  or  under  his  immediate  superintendence  and  direction. 

3993.  Mr.  JEscott.]  Is  the  work  of  the  electrotype  as  good  as  the  original 
engraving? — Quite  so;  it  is  the  most  perfect  thing  of  the  kind  that  ever  wqs 
discovered. 

3994.  Mr.  B.  WalL]  The  electrotype  wants  retouching  just  as  the  original 
plt5»  does  ? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner ,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

3995.  Chairman.']  ARE  you  acquainted  ^with  the  constitution  and  operation     m,.  c.  Turner. 
of  the  Art  Union  of  London  ? — ^I  am.  n 

3996.  Have  you  been  long  acquainted  with  it  ? — Almost  as  long  as  it  has 
existed. 

3997.  What  is  your  opinion  of  its  effect  on  art ;  first,  on  the  art  of  painting ; 
do  you  think  it  benefits  or  injures  it  ? — I  think  it  will  benefit  not  only  paint- 
ing, but  I  think  it  will  benefit  the  coimtry  in  general  in  works  of  art,  provided 
they  publish  and  offer  the  very  best  specimens  they  can. 

3998.  Has  that  been  the  case  hitherto  ? — I  should  hope  it  had,  and  I  hope 
they  will  improve. 

3999.  What  do  you  think  of  the  engravings  which  hitherto  have  been  distri- 
buted by  the  Art  Union  of  London  ? — I  think  they  are  very  good. 

4000.  Are  you  acquainted  with  those  distributed  by  the  Art  Unions  of  Dublin 
and  Edinburgh  ? — I  have  seen  them. 

4001.  Do  you  think  they  are  superior  or  inferior  to  those  of  the  Art  Union 
of  London  ? — I  think  they  are  equal,  but  not  superior  or  inferior ;  much  depends 
on  the  subject  from  which  it  is  copied  and  the  power  of  the  picture. 

4002.  Mr.  B.  Wall.]  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  that,  if 
possible,  the  engraver  should  have  some  voice  as  to  the  picture  that  was  to  be 
engraved  ? — I  have  been  a  portrait  engraver  a  great  many  years,  and  it  cannot 
always  be  so,  otherwise  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  an  engraver  should  have 
a  good  picture  to  engrave  from,  because  he  is  but  a  copyist,  and  the  better  the 
picture  he  has,  the  better  the  print  of  course  he  will  produce. 

4003.  When  you  say  *^  the  better  the  picture,  the  better  the  engraving,"  what 
sort  of  picture  do  you  consider  as  best  for  the  purpose  of  engraving  ? — One 
which  possesses  fine  drawing,  well  composed,  good  coloiu*,  and  power  of  light 
and  shade. 

4004.  Artists  must  be  the  best  judges  of  what  pictures  would  be  best  for 
engraving,  and  no  amateur  can  possibly  give  an  opinion  that  is  worth  anything 
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Mr.  c.  Turner,    upon  that  subject  ? — I  WQuld  not  say  their  opfinion  was  worth  nothings  but  that 
— — —       they  have  not  the  feeling,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression. 
19  July  1844,         4005.  Chairman.]  Are  you  aware  of  the  mode  in  which  the  electrotype  has 
been  applied  by  the  Art  Union  of  London  ? — ^Yes. 

4006.  Do  you  condemn  that  application  ? — I  do  not. 

4007.  Do  you  think  it  leads  to  a  deterioration  of  the  value  of  engravings  to 
multiply  so  large  a  number  by  means  of  that  process  ? — ^The  Art  Union  requires 
14,000,  in  consequence  of  winch  they  must  either  have  electrotype  plates  or 
they  must  have  other  plates  to  substitute  for  it,  which  I  should  prdfer« 

4008.  Mr.  R.  Colbome.']  Or  the  plates  retouched  ? — ^Yes. 

4009.  Chairman.]  Which  process  do  you  prefer  ? — ^I  do  not  know  how  to 
answer  that  question,  because  I  have  seen  the  electrotype  so  exceedingly  dose 
to  the  original  plate,  that  it  would  give  me  great  difficulty  to  find  which  was  the 
original  and  which  was  the  electrotype* 

4010.  Mr.  B.  JVall.]  When  you  say  so  exceedingly  close,  it  must  of  necessity 
be  so,  must  it  not ;  because,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  taking  off  the  exact  state  it 
the  engraving  which  is  electrotyped,  is  it  not? — Certainly. 

4011.  Chedrman.]  If  a  certain  number  of  electrotype  plates  were  taken  q& 
from  a  copper  plate  engraving  at  an  early  period,  would  not  each  of  those  plates 
be  exact  copies  of  the  original  plate  to  that  time  ? — Most  assuredly. 

4012.  Consequently  a  larger  number  of  excellent  impressions  would  thus  be 
had  than  if  you  were  to  strike  off  a  certain  number  of  impressicms  from  the 
copper  plate,  and  then  to  retouch  that  plate  ? — ^Yes. 

40 1 3»  So  that  in  that  point  of  view,  as  to  excellence  of  impression  from  the 
electrotype,  by  judicious  management,  y^Vi  think  it  more  likely  to  keep  up  the 
value  01  an  engraving  than  if  you  were  to  adopt  a  succession  of  retouchings  ? — 
I  think  so. 

4014.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  strike  off  a  certain  niunber  of 
electrotype  plates  at  the  same  time  from  the  original  engraving ;  would  it  or 
would  it  not  injure  the  original  engraving  ? — I  am  not  chemist  enou^  to 
answer  that  question. 

4015.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  printselling  trade  of  London  ? — I  am. 

4016.  Have  you  reason  to  think  that  this  multiplication  of  engravings  by 
the  Art  Union  of  London,  of  certain  works,  has  been  generally  injurious  to  the 
printselling  trade  ? — I  should  say  not. 

401 7.  Do  you  think  it  has  affected  any  portion  of  the  trade  ? — I  should  say 
not ;  I  cannot  conceive  how  it  could  wotk  so. 

4018.  You  are  aware  of  the  opinion  which  has  been  entertained  by  some 
publishers  on  that  subject? — I  am. 

4019.  Is  that  a  very  general  opinion  in  your  experience  ?— I  am  sorry  to  say 
I  cannot  agree  with  it  from  my  experience. 

4020.  Amongst  your  acquaintance  is  it  a  general  opinion  ? — No,  I  think  it 
is  not ;  and  from  what  fell  the  other  day  from  my  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Dominic 
Colnaghi,  who  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  honourable  and  just  printseUers,  we 
know  it  is  not. 

4021.  There  has  been  a  petition  presented,  however,  to  The  House,  which 
is  stated  to  have  the  concurrence  of  a  considerable  number  of  printsellers,  and 
in  which  they  express  an  opinion  that  it  has  been  of  great  injury,  at  least  in 
the  country,  to  printsellers  who  retail  the  publications  that  appear  in  the 
capital ;  do  you  think  those  allegations  are  well  founded  ? — I  cannot  see  how  it 
can  work  so. 

4022.  Mr.  Escott.]  Do  you  not  think  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  signing 
those  sort  of  petitions  without  giving  much  attention  to  the  contents  of  tiiem  ? 
— I  believe  they  do. 

4023.  Mr.  B.  Wall^  Does  not  that  apply  equally  to  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion ? — I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

4024.  Mr.  Ewart.'\  Did  you  ever  sign  any  petition  on  the  subject  of  art 
unions  to  Parliament  yourself  ? — Certainly  not ;  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
do  all  I  can  for  art,  being  an  artist  myself,  and  I  always  will  do  so ;  and  I  do 
not  think  I  should  do  any  benefit  by  signing  a  pedtion. 

4025.  Were  you  requested  strongly  to  sign  any  petition  f — Yes,  I  was,  par- 
ticxilarly  so. 

^  4026.  Chairman.']  By  whom  ? — Mr.  Graves ;  he  told  me  if  I  would  not  oblige 
him  he  should  never  oblige  me  ;  that  if  I  did  not  sign  that  petition  he  certainly 
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would  never  have  any  print  of  mine  again ;  and  as  I  through  life  have  never     Mr  C.  Turner. 
been  compelled,  I  would  not  do  it.  

4027.  Engravers  generally  are  not  hostile  to  the  distribution  of  engravings      ^9  J"^y  ^844. 
on  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Art  Union  ? — ^I  think  not. 

4028.  Have  you  considered  of  any  improvement  that  might  be  introduced 
in  the  mode  of  that  distribution  by  the  Art  Union  ? — I  think  the  Art  Union 
should  be  particular  in  what  subjects  and  in  what  prints  they  deliver  to  the 
public  ;  if  they  are  cautious  and  give  good  specimens  of  art,  having  first-rate 
pictures  and  also  first-rate  engravings,  I  thinJc  ultimately  the  art  unions  would 
be  of  great  service  to  the  arts  of  tluis  country,  because  they  have  14,000  sub- 
scribers to  deliver  to,  and  if  they  get  14,000  good  specimens  it  will  cultivate 
the  taste  of  persons  who  are  yet  ignorant  of  art,  and  produce  a  very  good 
effect. 

4029.  Do  you  think  it  probable  that  a  person  obtaining  an  engraving  from 
the  Art  Union  will  be  induced  to  purchafie  a  second  or  third  elsewhere  ? — 
Most  decidedly ;  and  it  would  draw  out  a  great  many  persons  who  never  pur- 
chased a  print  before  to  purchase  a  great  many  hereafter. 

4030.  Mr.  B.  Wall]  Can  you  state  distinctly  what  means  you  think  would 
be  most  conducive  to  the  circulation  of  14,000  good  impressions  throughout 
the  country  ? — I  cannot  do  that. 

4031.  Do  you  thmk  it  can  be  done,  according  to  the  present  constitution  of 
the  art  unions  of  this  country,  by  means  of  the  electrotype,  or  any  other 
process  ? — ^The  electrotype  would  assist  them ;  they  should  he  cautious  in  not 
offering  bad  specimens,  but  do  all  they  possibly  can  to  give  good  specimens ; 
I  think  that  would  be  very  desirable,  and  they  would  accomplish  their  wish. 

4032.  Mr.  EscottJ\  Do  you  not  think  it  will  be  to  the  interest  of  the  Art 
Union,  as  a  society,  to  circulate  the  best  engravings  in  its  power  ? — ^Yes. 

4033.  You  are  not  afraid,  as  an  engraver,  of  the  competition  which  may  be 
thereby  created  ?— No. 

4034.  Do  you  apprehend  that  those  engravers  who  imagine  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Art  Union  is  prejudicial  to  them,  do  so  on  the  ground  of  compe- 
tition r — I  really  do  not  know  how  to  answer  that  question ;  but  I  should  not 
say  so  myself. 

4035.  1)0  you  think  that  is  the  motive  f — I  hope  not. 

4036.  I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  upon  that  ? — ^There  is  room  for 
us  all. 

4037.  And  the  Art  Union  also  ? — Most  decidedly. 

4038.  Do  you  not  think  that  some  persons  are  of  a  different  ofHuion  ? — ^Yes. 

4039.  Mr.  B.  fValL]  With  reference  to  an  answer  you  gave  just  now,  with 
regard  to  what  Mr.  Graves  said,  I  wish  to  know  whether  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  a  fiirst-rate  engraver  that  he  should  be  on  good  terms  with  a  first-rate 
printseller  ? — If  it  was  possible,  he  should  be  on  good  terms  with  every  one. 

4040.  A  first-rate  engraver  would  find  no  difficulty  in  selling  his  engravings, 
even  if  he  should  run  counter  to  the  wishes  of  a  fiirst-rate  printseller  ?— There 
are  more  printsellers  in  London  than  one. 

4041.  So  that  if  you  fell  out  with  Mr.  Graves,  you  would  rush  into  the  arms 
of  Mr.  Colnaghi,  and  your  prints  would  be  circulated,  and  bought  with  just  as 
much  avidity  as  prior  to  any  quarrel  you  might  have  with  Mr.  Graves  ? — 
Most  certainly. 

4042.  Chairman.]  So  that  Mr.  Graves  does  not  by  that  course  (if  proceeding 
exdude  you,  or  attempt  to  exclude  you  firom  any  fan*  participation  in  public 
favour  ? — He  could  not. 

4043.  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Committee,  that  it  might  be  an  improve- 
ment on  the  present  arrangement,  with  regard  to  engravings,  if  a  certain 
number  of  prizes  were  given  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  prizeholders  to 
select  for  themselves  from  the  best  engravings  that  have  i^peared  within  a 
short  period  in  the  market;  would  you  t\nnk  that  a  good  arrangement? — 
A  very  excdlent  arrangement,  if  you  could  get  the  prizeholders  to  consent  to 
it,  but  I  fear  they  would  like  to  choose  for  themselves. 

4044.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  any  reform  would  be  advisable  in  the 
present  constitution  of  the  Art  Union  ?— 1  think  the  gentlemen  who  compose 
the  Art  Union  are  gentlemai  of  great  honour,  and  I  think  th^  endeavour  to 
do  the  best  they  possibly  can. 

4045.  Would  you  prefer  that  a  certain  number  of  artists  were  chosen  to 
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Mr.  C.  Turner,    form  a  portion  of  the  committee  ? — I  would  rather  that  independent  gentlemen 
■  formed  the  committee. 

19  July  1844,         4046.  Though  amateurs  ?— Yes. 

4047.  I  think  you  stated  just  now,  they  have  not  the  same  feeling  for  art 
and  engraving  ? — ^That  was  only  with  reference  to  engravers. 

4048.  With  reference  to  engravers  as  professional  gentlemen  ? — Yes. 

4049.  Would  not  that  observation  apply  with  equal  force  to  other  branches 
of  art? — No. 

4050.  Why  not  ? — Because  I  think  we  have  a  great  many  gentlemen  who 
are  not  artists  who  are  very  good  judges  of  pictures  and  great  patrons  of  the 
art,  and  they  would  do  better  than  if  they  were  to  be  with  artists. 

405 1 .  You  do  not  extend  that  to  engraving  ? — No. 

4052.  You  think  that  gentlemen  in  general  are  not  judges  of  engraving? — 
Of  a  picture  to  be  engraved. 

4053.  Not  judges  of  what  subjects  should  be  engraved? — ^Yes. 

4054.  One  of  the  functions  exercised  by  the  committee  is,  the  selection  both 
of  subjects  for  engraving  and  engravers  ? — ^Yes. 

4055.  Do  you  not  think  then,  that  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  your 
evidence,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  associate  with  the  committee  on  such 
occasions  a  certain  number  of  persons  professionally  acquainted  with  engrar-^ 
ing  ? — I  do  not  think  any  advantage  would  arise  firom  it 

4056.  Why  not,  if  a  part  of  their  duty  be  to  choose  what  subjects  are  to  be 
engraved  ? — I  only  apply  that  observation  when  an  artist  is  about  to  engrave  a 
picture. 

4057.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  that  the  committee,  before  they  decide  upon 
an  engraver,  should  not  consult  the  engraver  in  reference  to  his  peculiar  talent^ 
and  the  subjects  which  he  himself  would  prefer? — I  think  that  would  be  very 
desirable. 

4058.  On  what  ground? — Because  he  would  be  delighted  in  engraving  the 
picture,  and  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  make  it  his  best  performance. 

4059.  Mr.  R.  ColbomeJ]  Do  you  think  water-colour  drawings  make  good 
subjects  for  engraving  ? — Yes ;  water-colours  are  not  now  what  they  were  60 
years  ago :  50  years  ago  they  were  very  insipid  things,  but  now  they  are  sa 
beautiful  and  powerful  that  they  are  equal  to  oil-colour  paintings. 

Mr.  fVilliam  Vauffhan  Palmer,  called  in  \  and  Examined. 

SluW.V.Poimr.      4060.  Chairman.']  ARE  you  acquainted  with  the  electrotype  process,  in  appli<- 
■     ..        cation  to  engraving  ? — Yes. 

4061.  Have  you  had  much  experience  in  that  branch  of  the  profession? — 
Very  much. 

4062.  Mr.  -B.  Walh'\  Will  you  state  the  date  of  the  invention  ? — ^I  cannot 
say  exactly. 

4063.  State  how  long  you  have  been  concerned  in  it? — ^The  first  plate  I  did 
of  any  consequence  was  the  "  May  Day.'* 

4064.  What  was  the  date? — I  cannot  say  the  date;  perhaps  about  two 
years  ago. 

4065.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Was  that  the  first  time  electrot3rpe  was  used  in  this 
country  ? — That  was  the  first  large  plate. 

4066.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the  electrotjrpe  process  in  this  country^ 
applied  to  large  en^vings  ? — ^Yes. 

4067.  Cluiirmaru]  How  many  plates  have  you  produced  since  the  com- 
mencement, by  means  of  the  electrotype  r — I  think  about  50  large  plates,  from 
original  plates,  independent  of  the  matrixes,  and  a  great  number  of  small  plates. 

4068.  Different  subjects  ? — ^Yes. 

4069.  Mr.  jB.  WalL]  How  many  were  those  50  taken  from  ? — ^There  were 
14  from  the  Una,  and  three  matrixes,  and  the  same  number  of  Raffaelle,  beside 
others.  ' 

4070.  Of  May  Day,  how  many? — ^That  was  merely  an  experimental  plate, 
which  was  tried  by  oUiers,  and  each  had  failed,  and  the  directors  of  the  Poly- 
technic Institution  then  asked  me  to  electrotype  it,  and  I  did  so  successfully. 

4071.  Chairman.]  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  concisely  the  nature  of 
the  process  ? — ^A  trough  is  filled  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper ; 
in  which  the  original  plate  is  placed,  and  opposite  that  a  blank  copper  plate ; 
each  plate  is  connected  by  wires  to  a  galvanic  battery ;  the  blank  plate  dis- 
solves^ 
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siAves,  and  the  dissolved  copper  attaches  itself  against  the  face  of  the  original  Mr.  JF.  V.  Palmer^ 
plate.  

4072.  Mr.  B.  Wall]  And  takes  off  a  sort  of  relief  plate? — ^Yes ;  that  is  the      19  July  1844^ 
first  plate  produced  from  the  original  plate^  which  is  called  the  matrix. 

4073.  Mr.  Ewart.l  It  is  done  by  the  precipitation  of  the  copper  on  the  face 
of  the  original  plate  ? — ^Yes. 

4074.  How  comes  it  that  the  engraved  plate  is  not  affected  by  the  process  ? 
«— *That  is  of  a  private  nature^  and  the  Committee  will  excuse  me  if  1  decline 
to  state  the  reason. 

4075.  Mr.  J5.  Wall]  Is  that  a  secret  of  your  own  or  a  secret  of  the  trade  ? — 
It  is  a  secret  of  my  own ;  I  am  the  only  successful  electrotypist  in  worl^  of 
iurt  upon  a  large  scale. 

4076.  In  tins  country  ? — ^Yes. 

4077.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Is  the  electrotype  practised  abroad?— I  have  lately 
understood  so. 

4078.  Then  they  know  your  secret  abroad  ? — Yes. 

4079.  Mr.  B.  Wall]  Have  you  got  the  secret  from  them,  or  have  they  got  it 
from  you  ? — It  is  my  own  discovery. 

4080.  Do  you  apprehend  the  secret  is  different  in  this  country  from  what  it 
is  on  the  Continent  ? — I  do  not  know. 

4081.  You  have  no  means  of  knowing? — No. 

4082.  Have  you  a  patent  ? — No.  It  is  very  possible  to  produce  copper,  but 
not  good  copper. 

4083.  Is  this  the  thickness  of  the  precipitate  on  the  face  of  the  original 
engraving  ? — ^Yes. 

4084.  You  can  regulate  the  thickness  as  you  please  ? — Yes,  space ;  this  is  a 
plate  firom  the  matrix. 

4085.  It  goes  on  in  so  regular  a  form  that  it  is  of  one  equal  thickness 
throughout  ? — ^Yes. 

4086.  You  precipitate  the  copper  on  the  matrix? — Yes. 

4087.  And  form  a  printing  plate  from  the  matrix  ? — ^Yes. 

4088.  Mr.  B.  Wall]  Can  you  state  how  many  impressions  were  taken  off 
from  the  original  plate  before  the  matrix  was  taken  off? — I  think  about  40  from 
the  plate  of  Raffaelle. 

4089.  Chairman.]  At  the  time  you  took  the  matrix  from  this  original  plate 
could  you  have  taken  two,  or  three,  or  any  number  you  might  think  proper, 
without  injuring  the  plate  ? — ^Yes. 

4090.  And  that  each  of  those,  so  taken,  would  be  as  sharp  and  as  clear  as 
the  other  r — ^Exactly. 

4091.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Have  persons  found  a  difficulty  in  distinguishing  en- 
gravings taken  from  the  electrotype  plate  from  the  CDgravings  that  were  taken 
from  the  original  plate  ?—  There  is  such  a  difficulty,  that  I  believe  they  are 
not  able  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 

4092.  Can  engravers  themselves  always  distinguish  them  ?— No,  they  cannot. 

4093.  Mr.  -B.  Wall]  Would  the  engraver  have  engraved  the  print  exactly 
the  same  way  as  this  is  engraved  if  he  had  not  been  aware  the  electrotype  pro- 
cess was  intended  to  be  applied  to  the  engraving  ? — ^There  is  no  difference  what- 
ever ;  the  engraver  is  left  to  his  own  choice,  and  he  pursues  his  usual  method ; 
there  is  no  alteration ;  it  is  not  necessary. 

4094.  Is  what  is  called  the  undercut  as  much  in  use  in  engravings  to  which 
the  electrotype  process  has  been  applied  as  it  is  with  engravings  to  which  it 
has  not  been  appUed  ? — ^Just  as  much,  and  the  most  difficult  plate  as  to  under- 
•cutting  is  Raffaelle ;  and  if  I  had  not  had  great  experience  from  the  number 
I  had  produced  before,  I  am  quite  certain  that  that  plate  never  would  have 
been  separated  from  the  original.    The  matrix  I  am  alluding  to. 

4095.  How  many  impressions  were  taken  off  from  the  original  before  the 
plate  was  retouched  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  Mr.  Macqueen  can  answer  that 
question* 

4096.  Were  any  of  the  plates  ever  retouched  by  yourself? — No. 

4097.  That  has  always  been  given  into  the  hands  of  the  engraver  ? — Always. 

4098.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Could  you  yourself  distinguish  an  electrotype  from  a 
proof  plate  of  the  original  engraving? — Decidedly  not.  I  have  two  prints  here 
which  I  will  show  the  Committee,  one  from  the  original  plate  and  one  from  the 
electrotype  plate. 

0.79.  n  3  4099-  Mr. 
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Mr.  W.  V.  Palmer.      4099.  Mr.  B.  WalL]  Are  not  the  shadows  in  electrotype  prints  generally 

stronger  than  in  original  engravings  ? — Not  from  my  plates. 

19  July  1844.         4100.  That  you  apprehend  to  be  the  conseauence  of  the  electrotype  not  being 
applied  by  people  who  are  conversant  with  it  ? — Certainly. 

4101.  Chairman.]  Referring  to  the  two  engravings  you  have  placed  before 
the  Committee,  it  appears  that  in  this  which  has  been  struck  off  from  the 
electrotype  plate,  a  portion  of  the  engraving  of  the  trees  appears  darker  than 
in  the  other.  Whence  do  these  occasional  variations  arise  ? — I  attribute  that 
to  the  printer. 

4102.  Mr.  Ewart.]  The  want  of  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  the  print,  ia 
fact  ? — ^Yes. 

4103.  Chairman.']  Does  that  fr^uently  occur  in  engravings? — ^It  will  occur 
with  the  same  man  on  the  same  day,  and  with  the  same  plate,  according  to  his 
mood. 

4104.  Mr.  Ewart']  Are  there  means  of  producing  exact  imiformity? — I 
doubt  that  very  much. 

4105.  If  that  is  the  case,  cannot  you  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other?— 
Not  so  much  as  that. 

4106.  Chairman.]  Does  the  electrotype  plate  require  retouching  earlier  or 
later  than  the  original  copper  plate  ?— I  really  am  not  qualified  to  answer  that 
question ;  but  Mr.  Macqueen,  who  has  the  conduct  of  that  part,  will  answer  it. 

4107.  Mr.  Ewart]  I  suppose  after  a  certain  number  of  copies  are  taken, 
you  make  a  new  electrotype  plate  from  the  original  matrix  ? — ^i es, 

4108.  Chairman.]  Have  you  made  more  than  one  plate  from  the  matrix? — 
Yes. 

4109.  How  many  have  you  made? — I  was  requested  by  the  committee  to 
take  three  matrixes  from  the  original  plate,  and  from  those  I  took  14  plates. 

4110.  Mr.  Ewart.^  From  each  plate  how  many  copies? — ^From  the  sixth 
electrotype  plate,  1,128  impressions,  and  1,111  impressions  from  the  original 
plate;  so  that  the  electrotype  plate  yielded  17  mipressions  more  than  the 
original  plate. 

4111.  Mr.  B.  Wall.]  Supposing  you  would  wish  to  take  off  30  matrixes 
instead  of  three,  would  those  30  matrixes  have  been  all  of  equal  value  ? — Just 
the  same. 

41 1 2.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  operation  may  produce  impressions  of  any 
amount  r — ^Yes. 

4113.  Mr.  R.  Colbome.']  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  you  take  off  30  matrixes 
you  would  not  injure  the  original  plate  ? — I  do. 

41 14.  Not  at  all  ?— Not  at  all. 

4115.  Mr.  B.  Wall.]  Has  any  instance  ever  occurred  of  taking  off  three  or 
four  matrixes  ? — Not  of  four  but  of  three ;  Una  and  Raffaelle. 

411 6.  Then  how  do  you  know  what  the  effect  would  be  ?— Prom  that  whicli 
I  have  already  produced. 

4117.  It  is  a  certainty,  is  it  ? — ^Yes ;  there  is  no  cause  for  the  difference. 

41 1 8.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  ?— Not  the  slightest. 

4119.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Suppo»ng  there  are  1,128  impressions  taken  from  one 
electrotjrpe  plate,  is  tide  1,128th  worse  than  the  first? — Certainly. 

4120.  Mr.  B.  TTaM.]  The  wear  and  tear  of  the  electrotype  is  just  like  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  original  plate  ? — Precisely. 

4121.  Is  there  not  a  great  doubt  in  the  profession  with  regard  to  that  point ; 
do  not  half  the  engravers  think  that  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  electrotype  plate 
is  greater  than  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  original  plate  ? — ^They  imagined  that 
the  electrotype  plate  would  not  yield  so  great  a  number,  but  that  opinion  was 
from  want  of  knowledge;  it  is  a  new  science,  and  until  it  produced  the 
plates,  no  one  could  tell.  The  first  plate  I  product  was  the  "  Modan  Italy ; " 
it  was  stated  publicly  by  engravers  that  it  was  impossible  I  could  produce  a 
plate  from  the  Italy  plate  without  spoiling  it ;  that  was  the  first  large  jdate^ 
and  the  consequence  was  that  a  number  of  gentlemen  called  at  my  house  to 
examme  it,  and  they  were  prepared  to  find  fault  if  they  could  have  done  so  ; 
but  they  examined  it  with  powerful  glasses  (the  matrix  I  am  now  speaking  of), 
and  then  that  matrix  was  taken  to  Windsor,  to  be  shown  to  Hw  Majesty,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  new  art ;  it  was  afterwards  returned  to  me,  and  I  produced 
plates  from  it,  and  all  this  while  each  engraver  had  his  ideas  and  his  fears    The 

result 
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Twult  was  known  by  the  wear  af  the  plate ;  and  those  plates^  the  Modem  and  Mr.  w.  V.  Palmer. 

Ancient  Italy,  gave  a  greater  number  than  the  wiginal  plate.  > 

4122.  Cfuiirman.']  What  would  you  say  ought  to  be  the  maximum  of  the  igJoly  iS44» 
number  of  impressions  taken  from  an  electrotype  plate  ? — ^That  would  entirely 

depend  on  the  character  of  the  work.  Whatever  the  original  plate  will  give, 
the  electrotype  jdate  will  give  also.  For  instance,  take  ihe  plate  of  '*  Una,  the 
background  will  go  about  300. 

41 23.  So  that  if  you  limit  to  100  the  number  of  engravings  struck  off  from 
a  copper  plate,  you  can,  by  taking  an  electrotjrpe  copy  of  the  plate  at  an 
early  period,  and  limiting  also  the  impressions  of  the  electrotype  plates  to  100, 
multiply  your  proofs  to  any  extent  you  think  proper  ?•— Yes. 

4124.  Mr.  B.  Wall']  I  understand  you  to  state,  that  you  think  the  engraver 
should  always  be  the  individual  who  should  retouch  the  plate,*  either  the 
<mginal  or  the  electrotype  plate ;  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  how  he 
can  be  a  judge  on  the  subject,  the  plates  being  in  your  possession  ? — ^The  plates 
are  not  in  my  possessicm  during  the  printing ;  I  only  electrotype  them,  and 
then  hand  them  over  to  the  printer. 

4125.  Still,  they  do  not  go  back  to  the  engraver  ? — No. 

4126.  What  security  has  the  public  ti^at  the  engraver  will  see  them  often 
enough  to  judge  whether  they  want  retouching  or  not ;  and  has  it  not  often 
happened,  that  the  engraver  has  not  seen  the  plate,  and  that,  consequently,  it 
has  been  retouched  by  inexperienced  people,  and  impressions  have  been  circu* 
krted  among  the  pubhc  whkh  have  done  harm  both  to  the  invention  of  the 
electrotype  and  the  art  of  the  engraver  ? — Most  likely  that  has  been  the  case ; 
but  I  thjnk  with  respect  to  the  plate  of  the  "  Una,"  the  Art  Union  of  London 
commissioned  Mr.  Watt,  the  engraver,  to  look  to  the  plate  as  it  advanced  in 
printing,  and  though  another  person  was  employed  to  make  good  the  few 
repairs,  I  think  it  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Watt. 

4127.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  which  you  think  would  make  it 
easier  to  prevent  fraud,  and  secure  a  circulation  of  better  impressions  among 
the  public  ? — ^As  an  electrotypist,  and  as  an  engraver,  I  am  about  to  give  my 
opinion  that  the  original  plate  should  always  be  sent  to  the  electrotypist  as 
early  as  possible ;  that  is,  before  prints  were  taken,  except  proofs,  in  order  to 
secure  a  perfect  electrotype  plate. 

4128.  That  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  electrotypist  is  also  an  engraver? 
— ^The  engraver  is  more  qualified  to  be  an  electrotypist  than  one  unconnected 
wifli  engraving. 

4129.  Mr.  Ewart.]  In  what  poeitkm  are  the  blank  pkte  and  the  aigraved 
plate  placed  when  immersed  in  the  sulphate  of  coppar  ?— Perpendicularly,  and 
kept  about  ^  inches  apart  from  each  other. 

4130.  How  long  does  the  process  last? — I  have  reduced  it  to  14  days.  In 
Hie  ^^  May  Day  '*  I  think  it  was  eight  or  ten  weeks.  Mr.  Watt  experimented, 
in  company  with  Dr.  Bachhofl&ier,  and  it  took  10  weeks  at  first.  It  was  very 
essential  to  shcarten  the  time,  and  therefore  I  paid  attention  to  it;  I  was 
successful,  and  reduced  it  to  14  days. 

4131.  Will  the  time  occupied  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  engraving? — 
It  d^nds  on  the  operation. 

4132.  Chairman.]  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  has  been  the  ex- 
pense of  electrotyping,  for  instance,  the  Fomarina? — £.16  each  matrix,  and 
152.  each  plate. 

4133.  Does  anything  but  size  make  a  difference  in  the  expense  ? — ^No. 

4134.  Mr.  Ewart, '\  Can  you  enable  us  to  compare  the  relative  expense  of 
preparing  the  same  number  of  copies  by  the  common  process,  and  tibe  same 
number  of  copies  from  the  electrotype  process  f — I  am  not  qualified  to  give  an 
answer  to  that  question ;  I  am  not  tanuliar  with  the  nature  of  the  repairs  that 
took  place  in  those  plates. 

4135.  Chairman.]  Are  you  competent  to  state  what  would  be  the  expense 
of  re-touching  an  original  plate ;  suppose,  for  instance,  the  Fomarina  ? — ^That 
depends  upon  what  is  required  to  be  done.  If  the  {date  is  much  worn,  of 
course  the  expense  will  be  greater ;  but  I  believe  the  practice,  agreeably  to  the 
order  of  the  committee,  is  not  to  allow  many  impressions  to  be  taken ;  or,  if 
there  is  an  indication  of  wear,  it  is  to  be  attended  to  immediately. 

4136.  I  think  1,500  was  stated  to  be  about  the  maximum  of  impressions  that 
0.79.  114  ought 
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Mr.  IT.  V.  Palmer,  ought  to  be  taken  off,  after  which  a  re-touching  would  become  essential  f — No 
-~~"~~  plate,  I  should  suppose,  would  go  that  number  without  re-touching. 
9  ^j  44-  4137.  Mr.  B.  Wall.']  If  three  matrixes  and  14  plates  were  the  number  struck 
off  for  the  Raffaelle  and  Fomarina,  and  each  subscriber  (the  subscribers  being 
14,000)  received  a  print,  that  print  being  valued  at  a  guinea,  do  you  not  think 
that  the  public  were  very  much  imposed  on  in  the  price  at  which  those  prints 
were  stated  to  be  valued  ? — ^I  am  not  qualified  to  answer  that  question. 

4138.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  expense  of  engraving  14,000  would  not  be 
above  256  /.  ? — ^Th^e  is  only  a  portion  of  the  fund  applied  to  engraving  and 
electrotyping. 

4139.  And  yet  the  charge  made  is  14,000  guineas  ? — ^There  are  other  ex- 
penses besides  the  engraving  and  the  printing. 

41 40.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  are  those  other  expenses? — 
There  are  the  prizes  which  they  give ;  there  are  bronze  figures ;  the  salaries  of 
their  servants,  rent,  and  a  variety  of  expenses  which  they  must  be  subject  to. 

4141.  Mr.  Ewart']  Are  we  right  in  supposing  the  whole  aggregate  amount 
of  the  cost  of  the  matrixes  and  the  plates  altogether,  in  the  electrotype  process,, 
which  was  executed  on  the  Rafiiaelle  and  Fomarina,  cost  255 1.  ? — ^Yes ;  but  I  am 
not  aware  of  the  cost  of  the  original  plate. 

4142.  That  is  the  result  of  your  calculation  ? — Yes. 

4143.  Can  you  enable  us  to  compare  the  precise  cost  of  the  old  process  and 
the  electrotype  process? — I  cannot. 

4144.  Mr.  B.  Wall]  In  calculating  the  price,  you  do  not  include  the  price 
of  the  original  engraving  and  the  printing  ? — No. 

4145.  Chairman.'l  Have  publishers  employed  you  for  the  purpose  of  electro- 
typing  their  plates  ? — One  or  two. 

4146.  Are  they  printsellers  of  distinction  in  the  trade  ? — ^No. 

4147.  Is  there  generally  an  opposition  amongst  the  trade  to  the  electrotype 
process  ? — Amongst  the  printsellers. 

4148.  Amongst  the  publishers? — ^Yes. 

4149.  Upon  what  grounds  have  you  heard  them  justify  that  opposition  ? — 
Injury  to  their  business. 

4150.  In  what  way  have  they  stated  there  has  resulted  injury  to  their 
business  ? — ^They  imagine  it  would  reduce  the  price  of  prints ;  I  now  speak  of 
Mr.  Graves.  His  observation  to  me  was,  that  he  liked  a  high  price  for  his 
prints,  and  to  sell  a  few. 

4151.  That  would  only  reduce  the  price  of  the  particular  engraving  which 
had  been  electrotyped  ? — He  spoke  generally. 

4152.  That  it  would  reduce  the  price,  even  of  other  prints  ? — ^Yes, 

41 53.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Have  no  publishers  who  have  adopted  the  electrotype 
given  you  ground  for  supposing  that  the  electrotype  will  prevail,  more  than  it 
has  hitherto  done,  and  extend  itself? — ^They  have  not  expressed  an  opinion  to 
me  on  the  subject. 

4154.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  the  electrotype  will  gradually 
extend  itself  among  publishers,  as  well  as  the  art  imions  r — I  think  it  will. 

4155.  Chairman.']  Have  you  observed  a  gradual  increase  in  the  demand  fo^ 
applications  of  the  electrotype  process  ? — No ;  I  think  there  has  not  been  time^ 
llie  discovery  is  so  late  that  I  have  experienced  all  the  opposition  that  is 
natural  to  new  things. 

4156.  Mr.  Ewart. ^  Has  the  electrotype  been  applied  to  printing  books, 
because  it  might  be  applied  to  the  stereotype  process,  might  it  not? — Not 
successfully ;  stereotype  is  cheaper. 

4157.  Chairman.]  And  not  liable  to  wear  out  to  the  same  extent  as  an 
engraving  ? — More  likely ;  the  electrotype  is  far  superior  in  many  points ;  I  am 
now  alluding  to  surface  printing ;  it  is  far  superior ;  it  yields  all  the  ink  to  the 
paper. 

4158.  Why  then  has  it  not  been  more  generally  applied  to  printing  ? — From 
its  novelty. 

4159.  Do  you  anticipate  that  it  will  make  progress  in  that  department  as 
well  as  in  engraving  ? — I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  it ;  that  part  is  pro* 
tected  by  patent. 

4160.  Mr.  Ewart.]  What  part  is  protected  by  patent  ? — Surface  printing. 

4161.  Will  it  give  great  facilities  for  extending  cheaper  copies  of  books^  if 

it 
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it  18  adopted  in  printing  ?— It  will  not  affect  the  price,  but  it  will  improve  the  Mr.  IF.  V.  Paimer. 
jmnt  very  materially. 

416a.  Who  was  the  first  inventor  of  the  electrotype  process? — ^It  was  a 
discovery  by  Mr.  Spencer  of  Liverpool. 

4163.  Does  Mr.  Spencer  continue  it  now  ? — I  think  not. 

4164.  He  never  took  out  a  patent  for  it  ? — No. 

4165.  Of  what  trade  or  profession  is  Mr.  Spencer? — I  think  he  is  a  gilder. 


Mr.  William  Henry  Macqueen,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

4166.  Chairman^  HAVE  you  been  engaged  in  striking  off  impressions  from 
the  electrotype  plates  which  have  been  executed  for  the  Art  Union  ? — ^Yes. 

4167.  What  number  of  impressions  did  you  strike  off  from  the  Fomarina  ?  — 
The  total  was  about  14,000. 

4168.  In  what  proportion  did  you  take  those  impressions;  an  equal  number 
to  each  plate  ? — Not  quite  so. 

4169.  What  was  the  maximum  of  impressions  that  you  took  off  from  any 
one  plate? — I  think  1,100  and  upwards. 

4170.  Was  there  any  perceptible  difference  between  the  last  plate  and  the 
first  ?— Not  very  perceptible. 

41 71.  Did  you  find  any  difference  between  the  impressions  struck  off  from 
the  several  different  plates  produced  by  the  electrotype  process  ? — ^They  are  all 
very  equal. 

4172.  A  difference  existed  between  the  first  and  last  impressions  of  each 
particular  plate,  but  not  between  the  impressions  of  each  plate  ? — Exactly  so. 

4173.  Mr.  jB.  JVanJ]  Does  it  not  vary  very  much,  the  number  of  proofe  that 
are  taken  off  ? — ^Yes.    That  depends  on  the  proprietors. 

41 74.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  proofs  that  were  taken  off  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Landseer's  "  Highland  Drovers  ;'*  and  "  Hawking,**  by  the  same  artist  ? — 
I  cannot. 

4175.  You  are  not  aware  whether  near  1,000  proofs  were  taken  off? — 
I  am  not. 

4176.  If  1,000  proofs  were  taken  off,  would  not  that  very  much  deteriorate 
the  impressidtis  that  were  afterwards  distributed  among  the  public  ? — 
Certainly  it  must. 

41 77.  What  is  the  number  of  proofs  you  should  think  would  be  desirable  to 
have  taken  off  from  any  one  plate  ? — It  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  kind  of 
plate. 

41 78.  In  what  way  does  it  depend  on  the  kind  of  plate  ? — The  style  in  which 
the  plate  is  engraved ;  some  plates  will  yield  fairly  a  larger  number  than  others. 

41 79.  Does  that  allude  to  the  engraver's  part  of  the  work,  or  whether  it  is 
engraved  on  copper  or  on  steel  ? — Steel  will  produce  almost  any  number ;  but 
plates  of  colour  are  less  calculated  to  stand  the  number  than  light  plates. 

4180.  What  is  the  usual  number  of  proofs  that  are  taken  off  from  any  one 
engravmg?— They  vary. 

4181.  Should  you  not  say  that  500  was  a  very  large  number  of  proofs? — 
A  very  ample  number,  indeed  by  far  too  many. 

4182.  Mr.  Ewart.l  What  number  of  impressions  have  you  taken  frt>m  one 
electrotype  plate,  wmch  would  be  so  like  each  other,  that  a  difference  could 
not  be  dwcemible  ? — Several  hundreds ;  the  electrotype  will  wear  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  original  plate. 

41 83.  Will  you  give  us  your  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  electrotype  discovery, 
comparing  it  with  the  previous  state  of  engraving  ? — I  think  it  calculated  to 
extend  the  arts  very  much. 

4184.  To  give  more  exact  copies  of  the  original  type  or  work,  and  to 
make  them  more  generally  diffused;  are  not  those  its  characteristics? — 
I  should  say  so. 

4185.  Can  you  enable  the  Committee  to  compare  the  relative  cost  of  the 
two  processes  ? — I  cannot. 

41 86.  Which  is  the  cheaper  of  the  two ;  I  mean  cceteris  paribus,  taking  the 
other  things  equal,  what  is  the  cost  of  the  electrotype  process,  and  the  cost  of 
the  original  process? — 1  think  the  cost  would  be  less,  and  the  amount  would 
be  greater. 

4187.  How  much  oftener  would  the  engravmg,  under   the  old  process, 
0.79.  K  K  require 
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Mr.  require  retouching  than  under  the  electrotype  process  ? — ^They  would  equally 

W.  H.  Macfmeen,  require  it  the  same. 

4188.  ChMrman.]  What  is  the  point  after  which  an  ordinary  plate  will 

19 July  1844.     require  retouching? — Some  will  require  it  much  earlier  than  others;  but  I 
should  think  about  300  to  500. 

41 89.  What  would  be  the  expense  of  retouching  a  plate  of  the  size  of  the 
"  Fomarina,''  when  required  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

41 90.  Mr.  J8.  WalL]  Can  you  state  what  is  the  largest  number  of  proofs  you  have 
ever  known  struck  off  from  any  plate  ? — I  would  rather  not  answer  that  question. 

4191.  You  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  number,  but  you  would  rather  not 
answer  the  question  ? — I  would  rather  not  answer  it. 

4192.  Are  you  aware  of  instances  in  which  plates  have  been  retouched  to 
produce  the  number  of  proofs  required  ? — I  am  not. 

4193.  You  are  not  aware  of  instances  in  which  plates  have  been  retouched 
more  Aan  once  to  produce  the  number  of  proofs  required  ? — I  am  not 

4194.  Mr.  Efvart.']  How  many  more  impressions,  equal  to  proofs,  can  you 
procure  from  the  electrotype  process  than  you  could  procure  from  the  old  jmto- 
cess  of  taking  copies  from  the  engraving? — ^We  can  produce  16  times  the 
number  of  impressions  we  could  from  the  original,  there  being  15  electrotype 
plates,  each  of  which  produce  equal  to  the  original. 

4195.  Then  of  the  Raff&elle  and  Fomarina,  you  could  produce,  with  the 
electrotype,  15  times  the  number  of  plates,  equal  to  proo&,  you  could  have 
produced  under  the  old  process  ? — ^Yes. 

4196.  Chairman.]  Is  there  a  considerable  difference  between  one  impres- 
sion and  another,  not  arising  out  of  the  diffidence,  or  the  state  of  the  plate, 
but  of  the  mode  in  which  the  printing  is  performed  ? — ^There  ought  not  to 
be  much. 

4197.  That  occurs  occasionally  ? — It  will  vary ;  it  is  an  uncertain  process. 

4198.  Arising  from  carelessness,  I  presume  ? — No ;  it  is  an  uncertain  process ; 
a  man  may  wipe  a  little  too  much.  It  generally  depends  on  the  judgment  of 
the  workman,  and  he  knows  by  the  appearance  of  bis  plate. 

4199.  The  coarseness  of  line  may  very  frequently  depend  on  the  mode  in 
which  the  printing  is  performed? — Not  the  coarseness  of  the  line. 

4200.  The  greater  blackness  or  heaviness  of  the  line? — We  can  make  a 
great  variation. 

4201.  Is  great  attention  paid,  in  the  carrying  on  the  printing  of  engravings^ 
to  the  selection  of  the  workmen  ? — ^Very  great. 

4202.  There  is  constant  superintendence  and  comparison  of  one  plate  with 
anotha*  ? — ^Yes. 

4203.  A  person,  familiar  with  the  art  of  engraving,  will  be  enabled  to  detect 
whether  a  defect  arises  from  the  plate  itself,  or  from  the  mode  of  printing? — 
I  think,  only  the  engraver  of  the  plate  and  the  printer. 

4204.  Not  the  publisher,  or  the  public  generally  ? — Not  generally. 

4205.  So  that  if  the  printer  be  not  judiciously  selected,  or  be  not  particularly 
careful,  there  is  an  apprehension  to  be  entertained  that  the  impressions  will  not 
succeed,  and  consequently  will  be  depreciated  in  the  market,  though  the  plate 
itself  be  very  good  ? — ^Yes ;  it  requires  great  care,  judgment,  and  experience  in 
the  master. 

4206.  Have  you  found  the  electrotjrpe  plates  work  in  any  manner  different 
from  others  ? — Not  the  least. 

4207.  In  every  particular  they  have  the  same  qualities  as  others  ? — Exactly. 

4208.  Do  you  find  they  wear  out  more  rapidly  than  oth»  plates? — I  should 
say  not. , 

4209.  Perhaps  the  reverse  ? — No ;  here  and  there  one  plate  will  run,  perhaps, 
100  more  than  another;  but  that  I  cannot  account  for. 

4210.  What  is  the  charge  made  for  each  impression  by  the  prints? — ^We 
charge  by  the  hundred,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plate. 

4211.  For  the  Fomarina,  for  instance? — From  five  to  six  guineas,  including 
paper. 

4312.  For  every  hundred  ? — ^Yes. 

4213.  Depending  on  the  size,  of  course  ? — ^Yes. 

4214.  Is  more  attention  required  in  printing  from  a  very  delicate  engraving 
than  from  one  of  a  bolder  and  rude  character  ? — They  both  require  care ;  a 
plate  of  colour  is  more  difficult  to  print  than  a  deUcate  print. 

4215.  I  wish 
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4215.  1  wish  to  ascertain  whether  the  price  is  most  dependent  CA  the  size  m^. 

or  on  the  nature  of  the  engraving  ? — It  depends  sometimes  on  botK  fV.  H.  Macqu^em. 

4216.  How  do  you  estimate  the  expense  of  an  engraving  in  reference  to  its  - — 

quality,  without  respect  to  its  size  ? — Frcmi  the  appearance  of  the  work.  ^9  July  1844. 

4217.  What,  for  instance,  would  you  say  ought  to  be  paid  for  most  highly  ? 
-<-*That  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  style  of  the  engraving. 

421 8.  On  the  more  or  less  delicacy  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Henry  Chawner  Shenton,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

4219.  YOU  are  connected  with  the  Gla^ow  Art  Union? — I  have  recently  Mr.  H.  C.  Shcni<m. 
be€«i  ©ftgraving  a  plate  for  them.  ► 

4220.  What  plate  have  you  been  engraving  for  them  ? — I  have  it  here ;  it  is 
<^Pamell's  Hermit." 

4221.  Mr.  B.  fValL]  Was  that  ^graved  by  yourself  ?— Yes. 

4222.  Chairman.^  lliis  plate  is  in  the  process  of  engraving? — ^Yes. 

4223.  What  number  of  engravings  have  been  executed  by  the  order  of  the 
Glasgow  Art  Union  ? — I  think  this  is  the  second. 

4224.  It  is  a  line  engravings  is  it  not  ? — ^Ycs ;  I  believe  the  first  was  not  done 
to  order,,  it  was  some  plate  they  obtained. 

4225.  Has  the  electrotype  process  been  adopted  in  Glasgow  ? — I  believe  not. 

4226.  It  is  confined  singly  to  L(»»jk>n? — I  bdieve  it  has  been  adopted  in 
the  Irish  Art  Union  also. 

4227.  Caa  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  number  of  impresedons  you 
think  may  be  struck  oflf  before  an  engraving  will  require  retouching  ? — ^Not  more 
than  500. 

4228.  Afbet  that  time  it  will  be  absolutely  requi^te  to  retouch  it  ?* — ^Yes :  in 
the  case  of  "  The  Tired  Huntsman/'  I  had  the  plate,  I  cannot  say  to  repair, 
but  to  look  at,  every  week  after  the  first  500  were  taken,  and  that  plate  went 
to  the  number  of  2,500. 

4229.  After  being  retouched  ? — By  being  kept  up. 

4230.  Mr.  B.  Wali.l  Are  you  aware  of  any  instance  in  which  proofs  have 
becai  retouched  ? — ^In  my  opinion,  if  a  plate  is  retouched,  there  cannot  be  a 
proof  taken  off  it ;  it  cannot  be  a  proof  of  the  original  plate  th^i* 

4231 .  So  that  you  would  strongly  recommend  that  only  a  limited  number  of 
proofs  should  be  taken  off  every  plate  ? — ^I  should  say  100,  and  not  more. 

4232.  Is  it  in  fact  a  fraud  on  the  public  when  a  great  number  of  proofs  are 
taken  off  a  plate,  the  retoudiing  plates  before  impresedons,  after  the  proof  is 
circulated  among  the  public  ?  —Yes ;  it  is  the  same  as  selling  Garman  sUver  for 
real  silver. 

4233.  Are  you  aware  of  instances  in  which  plates  have  been  retouched  to 
produce  the  number  of  proofs  required  ? — I  have  heard  of  such  bdng  the  case. 

4234.  What  is  the  largest  number  of  proofs  you  have  ever  known  struck  off 
from  any  one  plate? — ^I  cannot  say  positively  that  I  know  it;  I  can  only  tell 
you  what  I  have  heard. 

4235.  Do  you  not  think  the  reserve  generally  felt  by  the  printseller  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  proofs  generally  taken  off,  will  have  an  unfavourable 
effect  in  depreciating  the  value  of  proofs  in  the  market? — I  think  that  from 
the  number  of  proofs  they  take  off  it  is  very  little  bettar  than  a  fraud.  A  gen- 
tleman, purchasing  what  he  believes  to  be  a  proof,  afterwards  finds  that  it  is 
perhaps  a  repaired  impression. 

4236.  Have  you  heard  that  from  popular  engravings,  such  as  "  The  Hawking,'* 
by  Landsea*,  aiid  the  "  Highland  Droves,'*  a  very  large  number  of  proofs  have 
been  taken  off? — ^Yes. 

4237.  Have  you  heard  in  the  profession  that  it  has  been  made  a  matter  of 
conversation,  that  those  proofs,  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  there  was  for 
them  by  the  public,  have  been  subjected  to  a  process  of  retouching  ? — ^Yes. 

4238.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  personal  knowledge? — I  never  had  it 
occur  to  myself. 

4239.  You  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact  ? — Not  the  slightest  doubt,  and  that  the 
plate  has  been  retouched,  not  by  the  original  engraver. 

4240.  Chairman.]  That  you  consider  to  be  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
the  character  of  the  engraving  ? — I  consider  the  original  engraver  ought  to 
repair  his  plate. 
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Mr.jy.  CShenton.      4241.  Mr.  B.  Wall.]  You  are  then,  as  I  understand  you,  aware  of  the  fectof 
'  proofs  bemg  retouched,  and  those  proofs  not  being  retouched  by  the  origmal 

1 9  July  1 844,      engraver  ? — Certamly . 

4242.  Chairman.']  The  process  of  retouching  injures  the  plate  to  a  certain 
degree  ? — No ;  quite  the  reverse. 

4243.  In  comparison  to  its  original  excellence  ? — A  repaired  plate  can  never 
equal  the  ori^id. 

4244.  It  cannot  be  sufficiently  disguised  from  the  general  eye  by  any 
retouching  ? — ^No ;  the  whole  of  the  tone  of  the  plate  will  leave  it,  and  that  you 
cannot  get  by  repairing. 

4245.  What  number  of  impressions  might  be  taken  from  a  repmred  plate 
witi  any  effect  ? — ^I  can  only  say  that  from  "  The  Tired  Huntsman/*  2,500  were 
taken. 

4246.  Before  it  was  repaired  again  ? — No,  not  before  it  was  repaired ;  it  was 
repaired  from  time  to  time  to  produce  that  number. 

4247.  There  have  been  cases  where  old  plates,  for  instance,  have  been 
retouched  several  times  ? — ^Yes ;  but  there  can  be  none  of  the  original  work 
left. 

4248.  What  is  the  greatest  number  of  times  within  your  experience  that  a 
plate  has  been  retouched  ? — In  my  experience  the  most  repairing  I  ever  had 
was  with  '*The  Tired  Huntsman." 

4249.  It  never  can  be  brought  to  an}rthing  Eke  the  state  of  a  proof  by  repair- 
ing ?— Not  at  all. 

4250.  Consequently,  after  a  thousand  engravings,  the  plate  will  be  very  con* 
siderably  deteriorated  in  value  ? — Certainly. 

4251.  By  the  present  process  ? — ^Yes. 

4252.  Have  you  any  means  of  ascertaining  the  additional  expense  of  retouch- 
ing a  plate? — ^With  respect  to  "Hie  Tired  Huntsman,"  my  agreement  was  to 
keep  the  plate  up  for  a  certain  number ;  and  since  steel  has  been  introduced 
there  has  been  so  little  repairing  that  I  can  scarcely  answer  the  question. 

4253.  In  an  ordinary  plate,  as  far  as  jrour  experience  goes,  and  with  reference 
to  others  where  that  process  of  keeping  up,  by  retoudimg  ftt)m  one  period  to 
imother,  was  not  adopted,  what  would  be  the  general  average  expense  of  such 
retouching  ? — ^The  old  remuneration  used  to  be  one-half  the  price  of  the  original 
engraving. 

4254.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  electrotype  process  ?— Not  much ;  I  have 
had  one  plate  electrot)rped. 

4255.  Do  you  think  it  more  expensive  than  retouching  worn  copper  plates  ? 
— ^I  think  it  will  be  produced  by  the  electrot3rpe  at  somewhere  about  the  same 
cost,  and  produce  a  better  impression. 

4256.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  influence  of  art  unions 
generally  on  the  engravers  of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

4257.  Do  you  think  they  have  been  of  injury  or  benefit? — I  think  they 
have  been  a  very  great  benefit. 

4258.  In  what  way  do  you  say  they  are  a  benefit? — Perhaps  I  might  speak 
of  the  benefit  I  have  experienced.  In  the  autumn  of  1840, 1  had  just  completed 
a  plate  for  Messrs.  Findens* "  Royal  Gallery,"  and  at  that  time  I  beKeve  it  was  the 
only  work  in  existence  of  engraving  in  line,  that  is  any  work  of  consequence,  and 
that  was  just  at  its  conclusion.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  Germany,  to 
see  what  I  could  get  to  do  there ;  but  the  Art  Union  gave  me  a  commission  to 
engrave  "  The  Tired  Huntsman,"  and  therefore  I  remained  in  England. 

4259.  You  have  not  found  that  others  have  complained  of  that  preference, 
or  that  they  have  been  less  employed,  because  the  art  imions  have  employed 
certain  artists  ? — ^Not  at  aU ;  and  I  think  that  the  art  unions  have  done  more 
to  bring  line  engraving  into  notice,  than  could  possibly  have  been  done  in  any 
other  way. 

4260.  The  publishers  in  general,  I  believe,  previously  to  the  Art  Union 
being  in  existence,  were  more  inclined  to  encourage  mezzotinto  engravings, 
were  they  not  ? — ^Yes  ;  from  the  simple  reason,  I  imagine,  they  could  get  those 
engraved  perhaps  for  two-thirds  the  price,  and  charge  the  public  quite  as  much 
as  they  would  get  for  a  line  engraving. 

4261.  Has  the  price  of  engravings,  by  the  operation  of  art  unions,  been 
somewhat  altered  in  the  market  ? — Not  with  engravings  published  by  publishers. 
I  should  say  that  art  unions  would  increase  the  taste ;  and  if  the  publishers 
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would  engrave  good  works,  they  would  get  b&  high  a  price  and  have  a  better  Mr.  H,  C.  Shenton^ 

sale  for  them  than  formerly.  ■■ 

4262.  Any  diminution  of  price^  even  were  it  to  take  place,  would  be  more  ^9  July  i^44* 
than  made  up  by  the  greater  circulation  and  extenskm  of  the  works,  would  it 

not  ? — Certainly. 

4263.  Unless  a  great  diminution  can  be  shown,  you  do  not  think  that  the 
publishers  have  any  reason  to  complain  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

4264.  The  price  of  one  guinea  being  about  what  is  supposed  the  value  of 
the  class  of  engraving  to  which  the  Art  Union  encouragement  has  been  ex- 
tended, it  would  be  the  sale  of  that  class  of  engraving  only  that  would  be 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  influence  of  art  unions  ? — No ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  the  engravings  of  the  Art  Union  should  be  reckoned  at  one  guinea. 

4265.  Why  do  you  estimate  them  at  a  different  price  ? — I  made  that  answer 
feeling  there  was  an  impression  that  they  cost  a  guinea  each. 

4266.  You  suppose  tiiiat  they  cost  less  than  that  sum  ? — ^They  cost  less  than 
that  sum ;  and  I  imagine  that  any  subscriber  would  consider  the  chance  he  has 
of  obtaining  a  prize,  as  something  besides. 

4267.  The  higher  class  of  engraving  or  more  expensive  works  would  not 
be  afibcted  by  the  distribution  of  engravings  oi  that  value? — Not  in  the 
slightest. 

4268.  Have  the  publishers  of  England  paid  much  attention  to  the  engraving 
of  works  of  a  high  class  of  art  ? — I  think  not  latterly. 

4269.  Compared  with  the  publishers  of  the  Continent,  they  have  not 
employed  the  engraver  as  much  in  works  of  high  historic  or  religious  character, 
as  they  might  have  done  and  can  ? — Certainly  not. 

4270.  To  what  do  you  ascribe  that  circumstance ;  to  a  want  of  disposition 
on  the  part  of  publishers,  or  a  want  of  competency  on  the  part  of  engravers  ? — 
I  should  think  it  is  a  want  of  taste  on  the  part  of  the  public ;  for  ^  they  are 
pleased  witli  dogs  and  ducks,  and  those  sort  of  things,  you  caimot  expect  the 
publishers  to  publish  anything  of  a  hig^  class. 

4271 .  Are  you  aware  that  a  great  number  of  engravings  have  been  from  time 
to  time  introduced  here  from  the  Continent  ? — ^Yes. 

4272.  Prom  France  particulariy,  and  from  Germany  ? — Yes. 

4273.  The  character  of  these  works  is  generally  of  a  higher  description  than 
those  which  are  published  by  our  printsellers  ? — Yes. 

4274.  Have  they  not  found  a  vesAy  sale  on  the  part  of  the  public  ? — ^I  cannot 
speak  to  that. 

4275.  You  have  seen  them  frequently  in  the  shops  of  the  metropolis  ? — Yes. 

4276.  Do  you  suppose  they  would  have  been  there,  unless  they  were  likely 
to  be  sold  ? — Certainly  not ;  I  should  think  there  was  a  very  good  sale  for 
them. 

4277.  Then  the  public  is  willing  to  encourage  that  branch  of  art,  whenever 
and  wherever  they  are  giv^i  the  opportunity  of  indulging  it  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so. 

4278.  And  if  the  publishers  were  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  employ- 
ing the  engravers  of  this  country  on  productions  of  that  kind,  do  you  not 
believe  they  would  also  meet  a  sale,  as  well  as  the  works  of  the  Continent  ? — 
I  think  it  would  answer  their  purpose  much  better,  and  particularly  as  it  would 
advance  art  so  much. 

4279.  It  would  advance  art  and  artists  considerably  more  than  employing 
them  on  the  subjects  they  now  select  for  engraving  and  publication  ? — ^Yes. 

4280.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  artists 
of  the  country,  both  painters  and  engravers,  to  see  such  subjects  put  in  circu- 
lation ? — I  am  sure  that  is  a  very  prevalent  feeling ;  in  fact,  to  engrave  a  really 
fine  subject,  would  do  a  man  more  good  than  engraving  a  dozen  commonplace 
ones. 

42S1.  It  is  from  great  subjects  of  that  kind  that  the  names  of  the  great 
engravers  of  other  countries,  and  of  our  own,  have  derived  their  principal 
celebrity  ? — Certainly. 

4282.  There  is  an  opportunity  open  of  engraving  these  works  in  England,  is 
there  not  ? — ^Yes. 

4283.  There  are  fine  subjects  to  be  found  in  our  National  Gallery,  still 
unengraved  ? — Plenty. 

4284.  And  facility  of  obtaining  access  to  them  for  that  purpose  ? — ^Yes. 

4285.  So  that  you  would  be  inclined  to  say,  that  if  v^  are  not  in  possession 
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Mr.  H.  a  Skemton.  of  sw^h  workd  stt  present,  it  is  to  be  attributable  more  to  the  printseUa*,  per- 

haps^  than  even  to  the  public  or  to  the  artist  r — I  think  so ;  I  think  if  the  print- 

19  Juljr  1844.     sellers  would  undertake  those  works  they  would  find  a  ready  sale  for  tlxem. 

42S6*  You  are  aware  oi  compositions  in  outline  having  been  circulated  1^ 
the  Art  Union  of  London  ? — ^Yes. 

4287.  Has  that  met  with  general  approbatk>n,  aa  far  as  you  have  been  able 
to  judge  ?— Yes. 

4368.  And  a  ready  difPiision  among  the  public? — I  think  they  have  been 
vary  much  liked. 

4289.  Have  they  not  received  with  avidity  the  outlines  of  Retzch  and  odiers^ 
pubUsfaed  by  the  Dusseldorf  school  ? — ^Yes. 

4290.  Do  you  think  sudi  publications  tend  much  to  the  encouragement  of  a 
taste  for  high  and  pure  art  in  the  country  ? — I  think  they  would  very  much  iikteed. 

4291 .  Do  you  think  there  is  an  improvement  in  the  public  taste  in  reference 
to  engraving  ? — I  think  so ;  and  I  attribute  that  entirely  to  the  art  unions. 
I  find  people  more  conversant  with  engraving,  and  take  a  much  greater  interest 
in  it,  than  they  did  five  or  six  years  ago. 

4292.  Mr.  Ewart.]  In  what  way  has  the  Art  Union  acted  upon  the  public 
taste  ? — By  the  dissemination  of  the  engravings,  many  people  are  brought  to 
think  of  it  who  really  before  never  gave  it  a  thought. 

4293.  Has  it  stimulated  the  activity  of  the  publishers  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
has ;  I  do  not  think  the  publishers  have  done  anything  of  late  years«^ 

4294.  Has  there  not  been  some  competition  caused  by  the  issuing  of  the 
plates  of  the  Art  Union  ? — I  think  not. 

4295.  Chairman.']  The  publisher  is  requisite  to  the  engraver,  inasmuch  as  he 
forms  the  intermediate  link  between  him  and  the  public,  and  acts  for  the 
•^igravCT,  who  cannot  apply  himself  to  a  mere  matter  of  trade  ? — Certainly,  he 
is  requisite  so  far,  as  it  is  quite  useless  for  any  engraver  to  think  of  puUishing 
for  hims^. 

4296.  It  requires  considerable  machinery  and  capital,  does  it  not  ?  —No ;  but 
the  publishers  put  a  bar  to  it  by  demanding  50  per  cent,  on  the  publication. 
What  I  mean  is,  supposing  you  engrave  a  plate  that  you  would  publish  at  a 
guinea,  they  will  take  that  of  you,  and  give  you  half  a  guinea,  and  out  of  your 
half  guinea  you  pay  the  expense  of  the  engraving,  the  copyright  of  the  picture, 
the  printing,  the  advertising,  and  every  other  expense,  and  they  take  the  half 
guinea  for  the  simple  sale  of  the  print. 

4297.  Is  that  a  course  of  proceeding  adopted  by  individual  publishers,  or  is 
it  a  general  regulation  of  the  trade  ? — I  believe  it  is  a  general  regulation  of  the 
trade  now ;  in  fact  I  have  it  in  writing  from  one  of  Uie  most  eminent  houses 
in  London. 

4298.  Mr.  M^Geachy.']  Has  any  change  recently  taken  placer — Perhaps 
eight  or  ten  years  ago  it  was  conducted  on  a  different  principle. 

4299.  On  more  liberal  terms  ? — Certainly  on  better  terms. 

4300.  Chairman.']  So  that  at  present  they  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
publishers,  without  much  hope  of  being  allowed  to  act  for  themselves  ? — 
Without  the  slightest  hope  of  it. 

4301.  In  case  a  work  be  published  by  commission,  what  is  the  usual  price 
demanded  from  the  artist ;  how  much  per  cent.  ? — Do  you  mean  supposing  a 
publisher  publishes  a  plate  for  me  ? 

4302.  Yes. — In  the  first  place,  I  should  never  think  of  doing  it,  because 
I  should  never  expect  a  print  to  be  sold ;  I  have  known  it  in  many  instances ; 
I  have  known  instances  where  prints  have  been  applied  for  which  were 
published  in  a  private  way,  and  they  would  not  even  take  the  trouble  ta 
obtain  them. 

4303.  Nor  advertise  them,  probably  ? — They  will  not  do  a  thing  for  you. 

4304.  Is  not  that  the  case  in  other  branches  of  trade ;  for  instance,  in  the 
literary,  as  well  as  the  printselling  trade  ? — Perhaps  it  may  be  the  case. 

4305.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Do  you  think  the  engraver  stands  in  a  worse  position 
with  respect  to  the  publisher  than  a  writer  does  vnth  respect  to  his  piU)lisher, 
— ^That  I  cannot  say. 

4306.  Do  you  consider  the  engraver  aggrieved  ? — I  think  it  prevents  many 
a  man  doing  much  better  than  he  would ;  Raimbach  and  WiUde  published,  and 
made  it  answer. 

4307.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  power  which  publishers  seem  to 
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extux^iie  Qyt^  engravers? — ^No  doubt  the  object  is  to  ke^  them  from  pub-  }ir.H.  C.Shenttm^ 
lishing  at  all.  ' 

4308.  Ckain»um.]  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  is,  within  your      ^9  ^^^y  1844. 
loiowledge,  the  average  per  oentage  they  demand  in  the  case  of  commis^ 

sion? — ^That  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer:  for  example,  in  the  one  trans- 
ibetian  I  mentioned,  where  I  believe,  as  I  before  said,  I  have  it  in  writing,  50 
per  cent,  was  the  sum  nas^d.  That  is  the  only  transaction  I  ever  had  of  the 
land. 

4309.  Mr.  B.  Wall]  Are  you  aware  what  becomues  of  the  plates  that  belong 
to  the  Art  Union  ?— No ;  I  fancy  they  keep  them. 

431 0.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  the  sale  of  them  ? — ^That  is  a  question 
J  cannot  answer  at  all. 

431 1 .  Would  it  not  be  a  means  of  testing  their  merit  ? — I  should  think  not ; 
because  they  have  already  had  such  an  extensive  circulation  that  I  do  not 
suppose  there  would  be  much  sale  met  with  for  them. 

4312.  Chairman.]  It  was  stated  to  the  Committee  in  iormer  evidence,  that 
the  amount  of  discoimt  allowed  to  the  retail  printseller  was  one-third,  or  33  i 
per  cent;  are  you  acquainted  with  that  feet? — No. 

43*3-  You  axe  not  enabled  to  state  to  the  Committee  whether  it  is  more  0^ 
less  ? — No ;  I  can  only  state  the  fact  that  I  know  myself;  but  even  then,  if  you 
consider  they  have  120  prints  for  every  100,  that  will  give  20  per  cent,  more, 
and  consequently  exceed  the  50  per  cent.  I  before  named. 

4314.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Does  not  competition  among  the  publisha:>s  enable  the 
engraver  to  publish  more  dieaply  r — No.  I  consider,  myself,  that  if  one  pub^ 
lisher  declines  to  publish  a  plate  tiiey  will  all  do  so. 

4315.  Chairman.]  There  is  a  sort  of  confederation  among  thrax,  to  prevent 
the  publication  of  any  work  by  an  individual  against  the  will  of  the  majority  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so. 

4316.  Mr.  Ewart.]  And  you  attribute  to  the  publisher  an  undue  aaoendency, 
which  is  not  possessed  by  oth»  trades,  in  the  same  proportion  ? — ^Yes ;  but 
I  cannot  speak  about  other  trades. 

4317.  Chairman.]  The  publishers  are,  in  fine,  complete  dictators  as  to  the 
subjects  which  are  to  be  engraved  and  distributed  amongst  the  public? — They 
were  before  the  art  unions  came  out. 

4318.  Mr.  JEwart.^  Then  the  art  unions  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good  in 
that  respect  ? — Certainly,  they  have  placed  engravers  in  a  much  more  indepen- 
dent situation. 

4319.  Supposing  the  Art  Union,  instead  of  applying  its  funds  as  they  now 
do  in  a  great  degree  to  the  encouragement  of  painting,  were  to  allot  a  larger 
sum  for  the  encouragement  of  engraving,  and  to  employ  two  or  three  engravers 
instead  of  one,  do  you  think  that  that  would  be  a  measure  calculated  to  promote 
engraving  to  any  considerable  extent  ? — Yes,  I  had  an  idea  myself,  that  if  (we  will 
say)  the  Art  Union  of  London  were  to  engrave  a  separate  subject  for  each  5,000 
subscribers  on  steel ;  and  a  steel  plate  would  go  well  that  number.  As  to  there 
being  any  diflSculty  about  the  distribution  of  them,  I  do  not  think  there  would  be 
the  slightest;  because,  supposing  there  were  four  plates  engraved  for  the  20,000 
subscribers,  the  names  of  the  different  subjects  might  be  put  into  the  wheel,  and 
drawn  in  the  same  way  as  the  prizes,  the  first-drawn  subject  to  belong  to  the 
first  6,000,  the  second- drawn  subject  to  belong  to  the  second,  and  so  on ;  and 
the  subscribers  at  present  have  no  choice,  and  in  that  respect,  where  a  person 
subscribes  two  or  three  guineas,  he  might  have  one  of  each. 

4320.  Do  you  think  it  judicious  to  leave  to  the  committee,  as  constituted  at 
present,  or  generally  to  an  amateur  committee,  the  selection  of  engravers  and 
subjects  for  engraving  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so,  certainly. 

4321.  You  have  no  apprehension  they  will  abuse  or  misapply  their  power? 
— Not  the  slightest ;  I  think  they  have  done  wonders.  With  only  one  ex- 
ception, where  they  have  purchased  a  plate,  and  they  were  deceived  in  that  in 
the  time  it  would  take  finishing,  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  reason  to 
complain. 

4322.  Mr.  B.  Wall.]  State  more  in  detail  that  instance? — It  was  simply  as 
related  to  the  purchase  of  a  plate  which  they  \rished  to  have. 

4323.  What  plate  and  what  year  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  the  year ;  it  was  the 
plate  of  the  "  Saints'  Day ;"  they  thought  they  should  obtain  it  earlier  firom 
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Hr.  H.  C.  Skenion.  haYing  been  commenced^  but  it  turned  out  they  did  not ;  it  was  not  completed 

so  soon ;  but  still  that  was  no  fault  of  the  committee. 

19  July  1844.  4324.  Would  that  have  occurred  if  they  had  had  either  artists  or  engravers 
members  of  that  committee  ? — Perhaps  not ;  but  still  I  should  never  advocate 
for  artists  or  engravers  belonging  to  the  committee. 

4325.  CJiairfnan.^  Do  you  think  it  a  better  arrangement  to  give  commissions 
as  they  now  do  to  artists  for  the  execution  of  plates^  or  to  give  prizes  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  give  prizes  for  paintings,  leaving  to  the  prizeholders  the 
power  of  selecting  from  engravings  already  pubUshed? — I  think  the  better  plan 
is  to  engrave  their  own  plates,  because  there  are  many  subjects  which  they 
perhaps  would  take  up  that  publishers  would  not. 

4326.  What  are  the  subjects  which  you  think  ought  to  be  principally  held 
in  view  by  an  art  union,  those  from  modem  or  those  from  ancient  art? — 
I  should  certainly  say  modem  art,  of  the  highest-class  pictures  they  can  get : 
T  think  they  ought  not  to  engrave  an  inferior  picture,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  make  a  good  plate  from  an  inferior  picture. 

4327.  Mr.  B.  Wall.']  You  have  referred,  in  your  evidence,  to  engravings  of 
dogs  and  ducks ;  are  you  not  aware  that  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the 
EngUsh  school  is  Landseer,  who  is  pre-eminent  in  the  painting  of  dogs  and 
ducks  ? — Yes,  that  is  all  true ;  and  I  am  sorry  such  pre-eminent  talent  should 
be  sacrificed  to  such  subjects. 

4328.  Chairman.]  Do  you  not  think  that  some  of  the  productions  of  ancient 
art  might  with  great  propriety  be  selected  for  engraving,  such  as  the  Sebastiano 
del  Piombo  of  the  National  Gallery,  and  other  works  of  similar  clmracter  and 
merit  ? — ^Yes ;  but  I  think  we  have  some  pictures  in  the  English  school  that 
would  stand  by  them. 

4329.  That  would  stand  by  the  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  ? — I  do  not  know  as 
to  that  particularly,  but  the  general  class  of  pictures ;  there  is  EastlakeV 
"  Christ  weeping  over  Jerusalem.** 

4330.  Then  you  would  employ  engraving  as  a  means  of  encouraging  the 
English  painter  as  well  as  the  English  engraver  ? — Certainly. 

-^3*-  And  in  that  view  you  reconmiend  modem  art  in  preference  to 
ancient? — ^That  is  my  opinion. 
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MEMBERS   PRESENT. 


Mr.  Ridley  Colborne.  I  Mr.  M'Geacliy. 
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Mr.  Ewart.  |  Mr.  Wyse. 

THOMAS  WYSE,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  W,  Moore. 


Mr.  William  Moore,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

4332.  Chairman.]  HAVE  you  been  employed  by  the  Art  Union  of  London, 
ji2  July  1844.  or  by  persons  subscribing  to  the  Art  Union,  in  making  frames  for  their  engrav- 
ings ? — I  have. 

4333-  How  long  have  you  been  so  employed  ?— Ever  since  the  Art  Unioa 
has  been  established,  particularly  within  these  last  two  or  three  years. 

4334.  Has  this  employment  very  much  increased  your  trade  ? — Decidedly. 

4335.  Has  that  increase  been  progressive  ? — It  has. 

4336.  Have  you  been  employed  in  consequence  also  by  other  persons  not 
subscribers  to  the  Art  Union  ?— Yes,  I  consider  so. 

4337.  What  is  the  description  of  frame  in  general  made  for  those  engravings ; 
are  they  uniform,  or  diversified  by  the  taste  of  individuals  ? — Decidedly  so : 
the  price  is  from  half-a-guinea  up  to  two  or  three  guineas,  or  more. 

433^-  Are  there  many  other  persons  so  employed  besides  yourself  by  the 
subscribers  to  the  Art  Union? — Certainly. 

4339.  Mr. 
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4339.  Mr.  jB.  Wall]  You  do  not  monopolize  the  employment? — Decidedly  not.     Mr.  tF.  Moore. 

4340.  Chairman^    Is  there  a  tendency  to  improve  in  the  decoration  of      

frames  ?— Yes :  I  have  lately  got  a  class  of  frames  expressly  for  Art  Union      aa  July  1B44. 
prints. 

4341 .  What  is  the  character  of  that  class  ? — ^A  kind  of  light  frame^  in  imita- 
tion of  carving. 

4342.  What  is  the  price  of  a  frame  of  that  description  {a  frame  beir^  pointed 
out  to  the  Witness)  ? — ^That  is  a  papier  mach6  frame ;  it  is  not  the  description 
of  frame  I  make.     My  frames  are  composition  and  wood. 

4343.  Is  the  art  of  frame  carving  more  cultivated  than  it  was  at  a  former 
period  in  England  ? — Decidedly.  ^ 

4344.  Do  you  attribute  that,  in  any  degree,  to  the  influence  of  art  unions  ? — 
In  some  degree,  I  do ;  because  some  frames  have  been  got  up  in  carving  for 
art  unions. 

4345.  Is  there  much  more  attention  to  the  style  of  decoration  amongst 
frame-makers  now  than  there  was  some  years  ago  ? — ^Very  much. 

4346.  Is  it  made  a  matter  of  regular  instruction  and  practice,  grounded  upon 
the  study  of  the  best  models  of  other  countries  at  different  periods  ? — ^I  think  it 
is  occasionally  carried  to  that  extent,  but  not  generally. 

4347.  You  make  your  frames  according  to  the  taste  of  the  individual  ? — Very 
much  so. 

4348.  There  are  some  who  prefer  the  Louis  Quatorze,  and  Louis  Quimso 
style,  others  that  of  Elizabeth  or  of  Francis  the  first,  and  others  again  the 
modem  Italian,  English,  &c.  ? — Exactly. 

4349.  You  are  competent  to  make  frames  in  each  of  those  several  styles  ? — 
Yes. 

4350.  Do  you  think  the  public  are  more  discriminating  in  that  particular 
now,  than  they  formerly  were  ? — Certainly,  I  think  the  taste  of  the  public  is 
decidedly  improving. 

4351.  Have  you  heard  a  similar  opinion  expressed  by  other  persons  con- 
nected with  your  trade  ? — ^I  have ;  I  have  considerable  opportunity  of  hearing, 
because  I  not  only  manufacture  firames,  but  I  manufacture  materials  for  artists' 
use. 

4352.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  art  unions  upon  those  different 
branches  of  trade  r — ^With  respect  to  the  art  of  painting,  I  think  it  has 
tended  to  the  encouragement  of  painting;  that  is,  of  a  certain  class  of 
paintings. 

4353.  The  question  refers  to  the  increased  demand  for  articles  connected 
with  the  fine  arts,  such  as  frames  and  materials  for  painting  ? — ^There  is  a  much 
greater  demand  for  materials  for  painting. 

4354.  Mr.  EwartJ]  Have  you  derived  much  benefit  from  the  instructions 
afforded  by  the  School  of  Design  ? — ^Yes ;  I  think  we  have  found  benefit  from 
that  likewise. 

4355.  In  improving  the  taste  of  carvers  and  gilders  ? — ^Yes. 

4356.  Chairman.']  Have  many  of  the  pupils  of  the  School  of  Design  yet 
appeared  amongst  the  carvers  and  gilders  of  the  metropolis  ? — I  should  hardly 
thmk  there  have ;  but  the  men  have  much  more  talent  than  they  used  to 
have. 

4357.  Mr.  Ewart^  Have  the  carvers  and  gilders  much  improved  in  their 
designs  ? — Certainly  they  have ;  the  frames  used  to  be  very  bad  as  to  taste. 

4358.  Mr.  -B.  Wall.']  Do  not  you  attribute  that  more  to  the  circumstance  of 
the  English  public  having  travelled  a  good  deal,  and  seen  the  designs  abroad, 
and  brought  over  a  good  many  old  carvings  and  frames,  which  they  have  had 
copied  in  this  country  ? — I  think  it  is  very  probable. 

4359.  You  do  not  affect  to  connect  that  improvement  with  the  existence  of 
art  unions  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  could. 

4360.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Do  you  think  that  the  taste  of  the  great  mass  of  society,, 
below  that  portion  of  the  society  which  usually  travel  on  the  C!ontinent,  has 
improved  in  this  coimtry  within  your  observation  ? — I  am  sure  it  has. 

4361.  Can  you  give  the  Committer  any  estimate  of  the  increased  employ- 
ment which  you  suppose  has  originated  from  the  art  unions,  in  your  particulsu: 
profession  ? — I  have  not  made  any  estimate. 

4362.  Is  the  opinion  which  you  have  expressed  in  favour  of  art  unions, 
general  amongst  others  of  the  same  trade  with  yourself? — ^Decidedly. 
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Ur.W.  M^^e.        4363.  Have  you  leason  to  thinks  that  by  the  mterruption  of  the  proceedings 

of  the  Art  Union,  you  will  suflFer  materially  in  the  encouragement  given  ta 

aa  JoJy  1*44-      your  trade  ?— Yes,  I  am  sure  vre  should,  if  the  Art  Union  were  not  to  go  on, 
decidedly. 

4364.  Mr.  B.  WalLI  You  think  that  would  be  the  general  opinion  of  the 
trade,  as  well  as  your  own  ? — I  am  sure  it  is. 

Mr.  Thomas  Boys,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

lit.  Thomas  Boys.       4365.  Chmrman.]  YOU  have  been  engaged  in   carrying  out  a  particular 
■  speculation  for  the  distribution  of  engravings,  somewhat  upon  the  plan  of  the 

Art  Union  of  London? — I  have. 

4366.  Will  you  state  the  nature  of  your  plan  ? — ^The  general  ground  of  the 
plan  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Art  Union  of  London.  It  was  originally  com- 
menced by  me  in  the  spring  of  1848,  and  announced  that  it  would  be  com- 
pleted in  the  spring  of  1844.  In  the  prospectus  which  1  first  issued,  a  copy  of 
which  1  have  with  me,  I  showed  clearly  that  art  unions  were  consider^  by 
me  to  be  generally  beneficial.  I  stated  in  it  this  :  "  These  societies  have  con- 
tributed, and  are  contributing,  to  much  good,  in  the  fostering  of  native  talent, 
and  by  infusing  Into  society  in  general  a  love  of  the  fine  arts,  gradually  lead- 
ing to  a  due  appreciation  of  what  is  excellent."  The  reason  which  I  put  forth 
in  my  first  prospectus  for  undertaking  the  "  Fine  Art  Distribution,"  which 
I  then  began,  was  that  of  self-defence.  I  had  then  found  that  the  distributicm 
of  prints  by  the  Art  Union  took  away  a  number  of  my  connexion,  and  I  began 
to  revolve  whether,  approving  as  I  did  of  the  principle  of  art  unions,  and 
stating  that  they  were  capable  of  producing  much  good,  and  gradually  leading 
to  the  appreciation  of  what  is  excellent,  whether  1  could  not  myself  do  the  same 
thing,  having  more  facilities  by  a  large  stock  of  plates,  and  engraving  fresh 
ones,  as  I  was  then  doing  and  have  done  since ;  I  began  to  revolve  whether 
I  could  not  do  it  as  beneficially  to  art  as  the  art  unions  could  do.  I  there- 
fore imdertook  this  distribution  at  that  period  of  time,  and  I  continued  it 
until  April  in  this  present  year,  when  the  Government  proceedings  stayed  my 
hand.  I  have  put  a  petition  forward  to  The  House,  which  the  Chidrman  of  this 
Committee  was  so  kind  as  to  present  for  me,  in  which  I  have  made  a  ^neral 
statement  of  the  different  points  in  which  my  distribution  and  that  of  the  art 
unioAis  agree,  and  in  which  they  differ.  I  can  shortly,  if  the  Committee  please^ 
in  a  few  words  recapitulate  them. 

4367.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  do  so  ? — The  Art  Union  in  1843,  inclusive 
of  the  prints  which  they  distributed  to  their  subscribers,  distributed  works  of 
art  to  the  extent  of  20,338  /.  11^.  Tbia  is  derived  from  their  Report.  The 
it^ns  which  formed  that  sum  were  12,338  /.  1 1  ^.  in  the  shape  of  prints  d^vered 
to  their  subscribers,  and  prizes  to  the  amount  of  8,000/.  more.  As  compared 
with  the  Art  Union,  my  Fine  Art  Distribution  from  1843  to  1844  had  dlstri* 
buted,  and  would  have  distributed  at  its  conclusion  in  May,  if  it  had  been 
suffered  to  have  gone  on,  20^90/.  19^.,  consisting  of  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  13,125/.,  and  prizes  to  the  amount  of  7)474/.  19^.  In  the  Art 
Union  the  number  of  prizes  were  286,  averaging  one  in  forty  to  the  number  of 
subscribers.  The  number  of  prizes  in  my  distribution  was  711,  averaging  one 
in  18,  one  prize  to  each  18  tickets.  The  prizes  in  the  Art  Union  consist  of 
pictures  and  drawii^,  and  then  a  few  bronzes,  I  beHeve,  and  a  few  medals  also. 
The  prizes  in  my  Fine  Art  Distribution  consist  of  pictures,  drawings,  and 
engravings  simply.  In  the  Art  Union  they  distributed  one  single  engraving. 
In  my  distribution  I  gave  the  dioice  of  a  multitude  of  engravings,  comprising 
all  the  stock  that  I  had,  including  prints  and  proofs  of  various  sorts.  T^e  list 
amounted  to  nearly  200.  These  in  the  room  are  some  of  them :  ^^  The  Fal- 
coner's Son,"  "The Angler's  Daughter,"  "  The  Heart's  Misgivings,"  and  "The 
Momentous  Question,"  with  others.  Those  are  from  plates  whidi  I  engraved 
anew  for  the  purpose  of  distribution.  There  are  some  other  new  plates  also, 
which  I  engraved  for  the  same  purpose,  independently  of  the  general  stook 
which  I  had,  consisting  of  Landseer's  Bolton  Abbey,  and  a  number  of  works  of 
the  first  class  of  art.  All  those  were  open  to  the  choice  of  the  subscribers  in 
my  distribution,  so  that  a  person  might  take  one,  two,  three,  or  more  tick^» 
and  might  have  a  selection  of  prints,  or  a  certain  print  at  their  pleasure.  The 
mode  of  drawing  was  the  same  as  in  the  Art  Umon ;  the  effects  generally,  I 
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i^ould  say,  are  precisely  the  same ;  when  I  say  the  e&et,  I  mean  the  effect  Mr.  Tjiema^BoyA. 
upon  art :   that  although  the  Art  Union  consisted  chiefly  of  pictures,  and  ■ 

nrine  included  engravings  more  thmi  original  pictures^  thou^  at  the  same  ^^^^f  ^***' 
time  I  embraced  a  portion  of  the  prineipk  of  the  Art  Union  ia  distributing 
500  guineas  worth  of  original  pictures,  yet  mine  consisted  prin/dpaily  of  draw- 
ings and  Cleavings,  The  pnzes  in  the  Art  Union  are  subject  to  be  selected 
from  five  exhibitions ;  there  are  certain  rules  which  govern^  their  sdection,  in 
this  way,  that  the  subscribers  can  select  from  those  exhibitions^  but  only  sudt 
pictures  as  are  registered  previously  to  the  opening  of  the  Qxhibition^  so  that: 
although  in  the  first  instance  it  appears  to  be  a  wide  rangie  of  selection,  that 
each  subscriber  should  have  the  range  of  five  exhibitions  to  sdtect  his  picture 
from,  yet  when  he  comes  to  analyze  it  it  becomes,  in  a  great  measure,  circunft- 
scribed,  and  therefore  I  should  reccmimaid  to  have  a  different  pllm,  inr^ard  to 
pictures,  than  what  has  hitherto  been  pursued.  The  pictures  which  are  now 
distributed  are  all  required  to  be  roistered ;  if  a  subscriber  wishes  to  select  a 
picture  which  is  not  registered,  he  cannot  take  it;  the  number  of  pictures 
which  are  for  choice  becomes  therefore  very  much  diminished.  For  instance,, 
the  exhibition  opens,  and  a  number  of  the  best  pictures  are  pictures  by  the 
b^t  artists,  who  may  have  prejudices  against  art  unions,  or  whose  pictures 
have  been  previously  sold  or  commissioned,  consequently  those  pictures  are 
all  entirely  excluded;  probably  that  would  be  half  the  exhibition.  After 
those  are  deducted,  it  is  probable  that  only  half  the  remainder  are  registered; 
it  is  only  the  registered  pictures  that  the  Art  Union  can  select ;  those  which 
are  unregistered  are  out  of  their  pale,  and  therefore  it  comes  to  a  m.uch 
smaller  number,  in  reality,  than  it  does  at  first  sight  appear  from  which  the 
selection  is  to  be  made.  I  think  that  is  capable  of  great  improvement  in 
respect  of  art  unions,  but  that  is  a  point  in  which  my  plan  differed.  I  will 
state  the  plan  upon  which  I  arranged  the  selection  of  pictures :  I  had 
500  guineas*  worth  of  pictures,  consisting  of  three  of  100  gumeas,  two  of  50, 
and  four  of  25,  making  nine  prizes ;  I  gave  the  range  of  all  the  exhibitions, 
both  in  town  and  in  the  country ;  I  gave  the  permission,  if  a  picture  was 
not  found  in  the  exhibitions  suitable  to  the  taste  of  the  subscriber,  to 
select  from  any  exhibitor^s  stii^io  any  picture  painted  during  the  prece^ng 
three  years;  or  failing  that,  I  gave  permission  to  commission  a  picture  to 
any  painter  during  the  next  12  months.  I  also  extended,  in  order  to  make 
it  free,  (for  I  think  that  freedom  is  the  great  principle  upon  which  all  these 
matters  should  be  conducted,)  I  gave  the  power  to  divide  the  hundred- 
guinea  prize,  or  the  fifty-guinea  prize,  into  two,  that  the  person  might  select  a 
seventy  guinea  and  a  thirty,  or  two  iMties,  just  as  he  pleased.  The  Art  Union 
restricted  to  one  picture,  and  if  a  person  has  a  hundr^-guinea  prize,  unless  he 
can  find  a  picture  precisely  of  that  price  suited  to  his  taste  he  must  either 
make  a  sacrifice,  or  he  mu&t  pay  more,  or  he  must  have  a  picture  he  does  not 
like.  One  great  advantage  of  the  system  I  introduced,  and  which  I  have  sub- 
sequentiy  continued,  is  this ;  the  modtis  operandi  is  this :  a  person  having  a 
fifty-guinea  prize  goes  to  the  exhibition,  and  after  that  limitation  which  I  have 
q[>oken  of,  he  finds  periiaps  only  two  or  three  open  to  his  selection.  I  may 
assume  his  taste  is  good ;  he  does  not  approve  of  either  of  those  three.  He 
has  then,  under  my  system,  the  power  of  going  to  Mr.  Landseer,  or  Mr.  Leslie, 
or  Mr.  Collins,  or  any  other  first-rate  artist,  and  saying  to  him,  "  I  have  got  a 
fifty-guinea  prize,  paint  me  a  picture ;  I  do  not  care  about  the  size  of  i$,  only 
paint  me  a  picture  for  the  price  of  fifty  guineas ;  it  may  be  as  small  as  any  of 
your  cabinet  pictures,  but  let  it  be  the  best  style  of  art."  Therefore  that  plan 
threw  it  open  to  all  the  first-rate  artists,  *and  to  every  one  who  had  the  judg- 
ment to  make  a  good  selection ;  it  gave  the  power  to  make  a  good  selection.  He 
was  not  confined  to  take  that  which  was  not  good,  but  he  had  the  power  to  go 
to  that  which  is  good,  faihng  the  finding  of  that  wMch  is  good  in  the  exhibition. 
And  it  strikes  me  that  that  is  a  very  important  improvement,  and  one  of  which 
the  art  unions  may  avail  themselves.  I  know  that  also  gives,  which  by  some  may 
be  objected  to,  an  opeidng  to  portraiture,  that  is  to  parsons  commissioning  their 
own  portraits ;  but  I  do  not  consider  myself  that  that  would  prevail  to  such  a 
great  extent  as  to  make  it  an  objection  to  the  principle  I  have  put.  I  think  persons 
would  have  a  fairer  scope  before  them  for  the  exercise  of  their  judgment  and  their 
tafite.  Then  there  is  another  objection  which  is  made  against  art  unions,  that 
th^  have  the  effect  df  confiniug  art  to  mediocrity ;  tha^  the  artist  paints  so 
0.79.  L  L  2  many 
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Mr.  Thmas  Soy$.  many  pictures  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  price  at  the  exhibition.     Now 
■  supposing  that  to  be  so,  the  principle  I  have  been  speaking  of  is  one  which  cuts 

sa  July  1844.  ^i  ^Q  j^QQt  Qf  i\i^t^  because  if  a  man  paints  only  for  a  certain  price,  and  his 
picture  is  mediocre,  when  taste  advances,  that  man's  pictures  wUl  be  rejected, 
and  he  will  not  have  a  sale  for  his  pictures ;  then  he  must  paint  to  the  best  of 
his  talent,  or  else  his  pictures  will  not  sell ;  therefore  upon  those  two  grounds 
the  distinction  I  have  made  will  hold  good  in  the  regulation  of  art  unions  here- 
after, for  it  is  a  thing  which  does  not  concern  me  personally,  and  I  submit  it 
only  for  the  general  good.  Then  I  will  say  further,  that  my  plan  was  a  bond 
fide  plan;  I  gave  unquestionably  in  all  points  the  extreme  value,  the  full 
value,  and  the  undoubted  value,  because  there  was  an  opportunity  of  selection ; 
what  did  not  suit  one  person  suited  another ;  that  is  evident  from  these  three 
or  four  prints  which  are  here,  and  when  I  add  Bolton  Abbey,  and  some  others, 
I  say  that  I  gave  an  undoubted  value  for  the  subscription  which  I  received. 
Then  with  respect  to  the  general  principle  and  character  of  art  unions,  as  to 
the  question  whether  the  basis  and  ground  upon  which  they  have  been  founded, 
is  a  principle  of  gaming.  I  have  clearly  set  out  in  my  first  prospectus  my  own 
views,  which  I  took  from  very  excellent  sources ;  for  before  I  went  into  this 
I  had  my  doubts  about  the  matter.  I  detest  the  gaming  principle ;  and  I  took 
the  opinion  of  two  or  three  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  upon  the 
point,  whether  morally  the  thing  was  right  or  wrong,  and  I  received  confirma- 
tion from  them  that  the  thing  was  right,  provided  that  bond  fide  undoubted 
value  was  given  for  the  subscriptions.  Having  satisfied  myself  upon  that  point, 
I  went  into  it.  The  principle,  as  distinct  from  gaming,  is  this,  that  when  one 
man  pays  his  guinea  and  receives  bond  fide  value  for  it,  that  is  only  barter. 
When  10  persons  subcribe  a  guinea  together,  and  it  forms  a  sweepstakes  of 
10  guineas,  and  by  some  chance  or  lot  nine  persons  out  of  those  10  lose  their 
money,  and  one  pockets  the  whole,  that  is  the  general  principle  of  gaming ; 
but  when  10  persons  each  receive  their  value  for  it,  that  is  not  gaming.  That 
is  the  principle  I  have  laid  down  in  my  prospectus. 

4368.  Will  you  state  in  what  way  you  conceive  your  plan  dififers  from  one 
which  you  have  just  stated  would,  in  your  opimon,  subject  a  person  to  the 
imputation  of  gaming  ? — The  Art  Union  is  precisely  the  same  with  respect  to 
that.  In  this  case,  each  individual  receives  the  value  for  his  money.  I  then 
proceeded  with  my  Art  Union  from  February  1843  to  April  1844.  I  know 
it  has  been  called,  as  it  professed  to  be,  a  trading  speculation;  I  put  it 
forth  as  such;  but  at  the  same  time  associating  with  it  the  inevitable 
principle  of  good  to  art,  upon  the  same  ground  that  the  Art  Union  has 
produced  good.  I  have  stated  in  my  petition,  that  the  result  to  me,  provided 
it  were  (^culated  according  to  the  prospectus  I  have  issued,  would  not 
exceed  from  10  to  12  J  per  cent,  per  annum,  having  paid  the  expenses, 
and  paid  the  cost  of  the  prizes  and  prints  distributed.  I  could  even  limit  it 
to  10  per  cent.;  and  say,  that  the  amount  of  the  remuneration  that  it 
would  yield  to  me,  would  not  be  more  than  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per 
annum  upon  the  amount  of  the  distribution  of  art  made ;  and  out  of  that, 
I  should  then  personally  incur  the  entire  expense  of  those  new  plates  which 
I  had  engraved.  Those,  I  think,  are  the  principal  points  upon  which  my  dis- 
tribution may  differ  from  or  correspond  with  those  of  the  Art  Union.  The 
result  is  this :  that  the  same  amount  of  art  has  been  distributed,  with  a  view  to 
the  same  principle ;  and  that  the  entire  cost,  charge,  care,  and  risk,  and  every- 
thing else,  has  been  my  own  personal  matter.  I  have  received  the  highest 
patronage,  from  Royalty  down  to  all  classes  of  society ;  taking  in  the  middle 
class  of  society,  for  the  bulk  is  derived  from  the  middle  class.  And  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  to  all  classes  of  society  I  have  given  satisfaction.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  there  is  no  imputation,  of  any  kind,  that  can  be  made 
in  any  way  against  it ;  and  I  therefore  sought  the  consideration  of  Parliament, 
through  this  Committee,  for  permission  to  complete  that  which  had  been  sanc- 
tioned and  permitted  for  these  14  months,  and  which  was  on  the  eve  of  com- 
pletion in  May  this  year,  and  which  was  suddenly  stopped  by  the  circumstances 
which  are  so  well  known. 

4369.  Did  you  receive  any  notification  from  the  Treasury  r — I  did. 

4370.  What  part  of  this  plan  has  been  actually  carried  into  operation? 
— One  part  of  it  was,  and  that  was  in  this  way :  I  had  disposed  of  6,000 
odd  tickets  up  to  October  last ;  and  in  October  last  I  drew  for  the  whole  number 
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of  tickets,  and  such  prizes  as  fell  to  the  unsold  tickets  formed  the  completing  Mr.  Thomoi  Bays. 
part  of  this  distribution ;  so  that  the  whole  are  thus  drawn,  but  divideid  into       — — 
two  drawings ;  they  are  one  and  the  same  thing.    The  second  drawing  was  to      ^*  J"^y  ^^44- 
have  been  in  May,  but  was  stopped. 

4371.  Mr.  Ewart.]  If  all  the  members  have  prints  of  equal  value,  and  all 
have  a  chance  of  prizes,  do  not  they  stand  in  the  same  moral  position  as  if  the 
members  received  no  prints  and  had  all  a  chance  of  prizes ;  in  fact,  does  the 
giving  of  an  engraving  to  each  member  destroy  the  principle  of  a  lottery  ? — 
I  think  it  does,  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  not  only  the  prizeholders  who  obtain 
a  benefit  for  their  guinea,  but  every  individual  who  pays  a  guinea  receives  a 
corresponding  benefit. 

4372.  Is  not  the  principle  of  a  lottery  the  principle  of  chance,  and  does  not 
that  exist  in  each  case  ? — It  exists  in  each.  I  do  not  hold  that  the  gaming 
consists  in  the  principle  of  chance ;  the  gaming  consists  in  taking  from  any 
one  person  a  sum  of  money  for  which  no  equivalent  is  rendered,  and  which  is 
gained  by  another  person. 

4373.  Chairman^]  Then  to  the  certainty  of  gaining  an  engraving  adequate 
to  the  sum  subscribed,  you  superadd  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  painting  ? — ^That 
I  conceive  to  be  the  result  of  the  principle  of  mutual  combination,  which  affords 
advantages  to  which  those  persons  who  obtain  prizes  are  entitled. 

4374.  But  the  whole  force  of  yoiu*  reasoning  will  depend  upon  the  real  value 
of  the  engraving ;  if  the  engraving  be  shown  not  to  be  of  the  value  of  1 1,  or 
one  guinea,  then  the  principle  of  chance  would  be  equally  applicable  to  the 
distribution  of  engravings  as  to  the  distribution  of  paintings  ? — That,  I  think, 
is  the  same  question  as  the  former  one.  I  should  say  that  any  print  which  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  publication  would  be  published  at  a  guinea  is  to  be  held 
of  the  value  of  a  guinea. 

4375*  Is  not  this  the  effect  of  your  plan,  that  the  publisher  who  undertakes 
it  prefers  the  profits  arising  from  a  more  extensive  distribution  of  his  prints 
to  a  more  limited  distribution  at  a  higher  value? — Certainly;  that  prin- 
ciple would  prevail ;  I  had  an  instance  of  it  in  the  case  of  "  The  Heart's  Mis- 
givings ;'*  it  was  originally  announced  at  two  guineas,  and  I  have  since  published 
it  at  a  guinea. 

4376.  Mr.  Ewart.^  If  a  gaming-house  were  to  give  what  was  supposed  an 
equivalent  to  the  subscribers  who  supported  it,  and  then  allowed  them  to  throw 
dice  for  certain  prizes,  would  that  or  not  be  gambling  ? — If  they  gave  what  was 
a  value  it  would  not. 

4377*  Would  that  destroy  the  principle  of  chance  which  induces  men  to 
gamble  ? — Provided  value  were  given  for  the  guinea  in  the  first  instance,  the 
principle  of  gaming  would  be  destroyed. 

4378.  If  persons  were  allowed  after  that  to  throw  dice  for  a  certain  number 
of  prizes  beyond  their  guinea,  would  not  the  principle  of  a  lottery  still  prevail  ? 
— That  is  the  very  principle  of  art  unions.  I  think  that  art  unions  are  justly 
founded. 

4379*  If  the  publisher  gives  the  full  value  of  his  subscription  to  the  sub- 
scriber, how  does  the  publisher  gain  by  the  transaction? — Because  what  is 
esteemed  the  full  value  is  accordmg  to  the  list  contained  in  the  prospectus. 
I  have  given  in  the  publication  value,  which  calculates  upon  a  profit,  and  the 
greater  and  more  easy  sale  enables  him  to  realize  a  profit,  although  he  gives 
file  individual  the  ftiU,  ordinary,  and  commonly  estimated  value  for  his  guinea. 

4380.  Mr.  M^GeachyJ]  And  in  addition  to  that  he  gives  prizes  to  a  certain 
amount  ? — Yes ;  I  am  prepared  to  give  an  estimate  of  my  own  transactions, 
showing  the  way  in  which  I  have  worked  it. 

4381.  Do  you  put  a  different  value  upon  those  prints  from  the  ordinary 
market  value  ? — Not  any. 

4382.  Mr.  B.  fVallJ]  You  mentioned  that  you  had  a  stock  of  plates  on  hand ; 
will  you  state  whether  those  plates  were  engraved  by  you,  or  bought  by  you 
after  they  had  been  some  time  in  the  trade,  and  what  the  proportions  were  of 
<dd  ones  and  of  new  ones  ? — Generally  speaking,  the  engravings  were  what 
had  been  published  by  me  in  consecutive  order  up  to  the  time  of  my  com- 
mencing this  distribution.  Those  which  I  have  published  since  are,  "  The 
Falconer's  Son,"  "The  Angler's  Daughter,"  "The  Momentous  Question," 
"  The  Battle  of  Worcester,"  and  "  The  Heart's  Misgivings."  There  are  two 
or  three  others  in  preparation. 

0.79-  L  L  3  4383-  You 
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l&r.  Thomas Boyt.      4383.  You  mentioned  "The  Heart's  Misgivings''  as  one  of  those  which 

'         you  stated  that  you  had  distributed  at  one  guinea^  having  been  originally 

33  Jdy  1844.     published  at  two  guineas  ? — No ;  it  was  originally  announced  as  being  intended 

to  be  published  at  two  guineas,  and  I  publish^  it  at  one ;  but  it  was  ner&t 

sold  at  any  other  price  than  one  guinea. 

4384.  What  were  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  difference  between 
your  original  notion  of  the  price  being  two  guineas,  and  its  publication  at  one 
guinea  ? — ^There  were  two  reasons :  one  was,  that  the  engraver  was  changed ; 
it  had  originally  been  intended  to  be  engraved  by  Mr.  Ck)usms,  it  was  aSl^v 
wards  engraved  by  Mr.  Bellin ;  and  having  my  distribution  on  foot,  I  thought 
it  would  be  a  very  attractive  thing  to  my  subscribers  to  give  them  that  [date 
for  one  guinea. 

4385.  You  have  refered  to  a  picture  of  Lsmdseer's,  "  Bolton  Abbey ;"  will 
you  state  how  many  impressions  had  been  struck  off  from  that  plate  when  you 
bought  it  ? — I  did  not  buy  it ;  I  originally  published  it. 

4386.  How  many  impressions  were  distributed  by  you  ? — ^I  cannot  say  at 
this  moment. 

4387.  You  purchased  the  plate  of  Lord  Durham's  son  for  distribution? — ^I  did. 

4388.  Did  you  hear  that  Mr.  Cousins  had  complained  of  the  injustice  done 
to  him,  in  continuing  to  print  it,  before  the  period  when  you  purchased  it  ? — ^I 
did ;  Mr.  Cousins  mentioned  it  to  me. 

4389.  At  the  period  when  you  piurchased  the  plate,  it  was  a  wom«-out  plate  ? 
— It  was  nearly  so ;  it  had  been  worn  out,  and  had  been  repaired  again. 

4390.  Were  you  obliged,  before  you  circulated  any  new  impressions  from  it 
among  the  pubUc,  to  retouch  the  plate  ? — 1  had  that  plate  retouched  for  print- 
ing, but  it  was  just  at  that  point  of  time  when  the  distribution  was  stopped^ 
and,  therefore,  1  do  not  suppose  half-a-dozen  impressions  from  it  have  been 
circulated.  I  reduced  the  price  of  it ;  but  just  at  that  time  this  notice  from  the 
Treasury  came,  and  the  print  has  never  been  circulated  by  me  for  my 
distribution. 

4391.  Of  that  print,  are  there  many  on  hand? — I  have  had  400  printed, 
which  are  all  on  hand. 

4392.  It  was  intended  to  circulate  those  400  as  prizes  to  the  public  ? — ^Not 
as  prizes  ;  as  prints  for  selection,  in  case  any  one  chose  to  select  it  as  in  part 
for  his  guinea. 

4393*  Do  you  think  it  can  be  conducive  to  high  art  to  circulate  impressions  ' 
of  a  worn-out  plate  as  prints  for  selection  among  the  pubUc,  the  plate  having 
been  adjudged  by  the  gentleman  who  engraved  it  to  be  worn  out  before  it  came 
into  your  possession  ? — It  had  been  repaired  before  it  came  into  my  possession, 
and  it  has  also  been  repaired  since. 

4394.  Did  not  a  great  part  of  the  stock  which  you  possess  formeriy  belong 
to  Alderman  BoydeU  ? — Not  a  great  part  of  iL  There  are  some  little  remains 
still  of  Alderman  Boydell's ;  but  the  greater  proportion  of  it  are  plates  which 
I  published  myself,  or  which  I  published  in  conjunction  with  the  firm  at  Pall 
Mall  when  I  was  there.  I  have  Woollett's  plates,  which  were  in  Hurst  &  Robin- 
son's possession. 

4395.  You  stated  that  7,000 1,  worth  of  prizes  were  distributed  by  you  ? — 
Distributed,  or  to  be  distributed. 

4396.  When  you  state  that  the  prizes  were  to  the  amount  of  7,000 1,  it  was  of 
course  your  own  valuation  of  them  ? — Of  course. 

4397.  The  inference  you  wish  the  Committee  to  draw  from  the  running 
parallel  which  you  have  given  between  your  art  union  and  the  other  art  unions 
is,  that  the  Art  Union  which  is  more  particularly  the  subject  of  reference  to 
this  Committee,  is  less  economically  arranged? — ^With  regard  to  the  prizes, 
which  I  put  at  7jOOO  L  in  answer  to  a  question  just  now,  wheth»  the  valuation- 
was  mine ;  so  far  as  those  prizes  were  concerned,  I  said  of  course,  Yes,  it  was 
so,  upon  the  same  principle  that  the  valuation  of  each  picture  is  that  of  the 
artist. 

4398.  You  were  understood  to  say,  that  your  Art  Union  distributed  1  prize 
in  18,  and  that  the  other  Art  Union  distributed  1  prize  in  40.  Of  course  the 
inference  is,  that  the  other  Art  Union  distribute  many  fewer  prizes  than  they 
ought  to  do  ? — I  do  not  know  that  the  inference  is  that,  because  their  jmzes 
are  higher  in  value.  Their  prizes  make  a  greater  amount  than  mine  in  value. 
But  1  think  that  in  order  to  foster  art,  to  give  a  greater  number  of  prizes  is 
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somewhat  the  better  plan  of  the  two,  because  it  goes  into  a  greater  number  of  Mr.  Tkmtu  Btn/t^ 
hands,  and  each  becomes  the  centre  of  a  circlcv  ■ 

4399.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Do  you  consider  that  an  individual  publisher  who  distri-      ^*  ^^^  ^^^* 
butes  prizes  as  you  propose  to  do,  acts  on  the  same  principle  as  an  art  union  ? 

— Precisely. 

4400.  Must  not  a  publisher  who  represents  as  it  were  m  himself  an  art 
union,  proceed  upon  the  principle  of  profit  and  loss,  while  a  multitude  of  per- 
sons forming  themselves  into  an  art  union,  need  not  make  a  profit  beyond  what 
is  necessary  for  the  mere  support  of  their  establishment,  and  consequently  do 
not  proceed  upon  the  principle  of  profit  and  loss  ?— ^Undoubtedly,  they  do  not 
proceed  upon  the  principle  of  profit  and  loss. 

4401.  Then  if  you  proceed  upon  the  principle  of  profit  and  loss,  does  not 
that  establish  a  distinction  between  the  two  cases  ? — ^Yes,  a  distinction  with 
regard  to  the  profit  and  loss,  but  not  a  distinction  as  far  as  the  effects  upon 
art. 

4402.  Chairman.^  Does  not  the  profit  made  by  the  Art  Union  gato  the  direct 
encourag«aient  of  art,  by  enabling  it  to  give  commensurate  prices  to  engravers 
for  the  execution  of  their  engravings,  whereas,  you  necessarily  have  to  be  com- 
pensated fofr  your  own  trouble,  independently  of  the  expenses  of  management 
and  cost  of  engraving,  and  consequently  to  make  a  diminution  in  some  d^ree 
in  the  amount  which  otherwise  you  would  give  to  the  engraver  ? — ^With  respect 
to  engravings,  the  prices  paid  to  the  engravers  by  the  art  unions  are  not  greater 
than  those  which  publishers  pay,  and  therefore  engravers  have  no  suffering  on 
that  account ;  the  puWishers  pay  as  well  as  the  Art  Union.  The  Committee  will 
recollect  that  I  have  gone  to  the  expense  of  five  or  six  different  engravings  this 
year,  which  I  have  enumerated.  I  have  the  benefit  of  those  engravings  in  my 
trade;  but  in  making  the  calculations  which  I  have  before  stated,  that  they  have 
not  paid  me  above  10' per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  the  distributions,  I  have 
not  taken  one  shilling  of  the  cost  of  any  of  those  engravings  into  the  account. 

4403.  Then  the  profit  which  the  Art  Union  maybe  supposed  to  make  equally 
Willi  you  must  be  applied  to  other  pinrposes,  independently  of  engraving,  namely 
to  increasing  the  amount  of  the  prizes,  or  the  distribution  of  other  works  of  art  ? 
— Not  altogether  that,  because  my  position  was  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  I  had  the 
materials  for  making  prizes  in  my  own  possession.  For  instance,  I  had  "  Bolton 
Abbey;"  I  had  first-rate  impressions  of  *'  Bolton  Abbey,*'  at  10  and  15  guineas. 
No  one  could  say  that  a  first-rate  impression  of  "  Bolton  Abbey,"  which  was 
valued  in  its  frame  and  plate  glass  at  25  guineas,  was  over-valued.  There  were 
a  certain  number  of  prizes  of  "  Bolton  Abbey*'  and  other  works  of  art,  upon  the 
same  principle.  Thus  I  had  the  power  of  making  prizes,  which  prizes,  when 
ultimately  delivered,  were  as  beneficial  to  art  as  any  pictures  of  a  mediocre 
kind  could  be,  tending  to  elevate  the  taste  more  than  any  mediocre  picture 
would.  Those  were  already  in  my  possession,  emanating  from  my  stock,  and 
they  tended  to  produce  the  same  amount  of  benefit  to  art,  and  so  to  artists, 
-as  any  other  prizes  would  have  done.    Therefore  it  was  on  that  account  that 

I  had  a  power  which  no  mmi  else  except  a  printseller  could  have  had. 

4404.  Being  already  established,  and  having  the  means  of  carrying  out  your 
plan  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  art  unions,  you  were  able  to  balance  the 
expenses  rather  more  favourably  to  yourself  and  to  the  public  ? — ^Yes,  the  balance 
was  more  favourable  in  consequence  of  my  having  that  power. 

4405.  The  machinery  not  being  so  expensive  in  your  case  r — The  machinery 
has  been  more  expensive  in  my  case.  The  machinery  of  the  art  unions  con- 
sists of  salaries  wiiich  are  paid  to  its  secretaries,  the  rents  of  premises,  and 
certain  other  expenses,  which  amount,  I  believe,  to  two  or  three  thousand 
pounds.  The  Art  Union  has  hitherto  acted  through  the  medium  of  honorary 
secretaries,  who  have  collected  the  subscriptions.  I  have  not  done  so ;  I  have 
given  an  allowance  to  my  country  agents  for  doing  my  business  for  me  ;  I  could 
not  have  obtained  it  otherwise.  I  have  had  rent  and  salaries,  and  other  ex- 
penses; advertising  itself  cost  900  Z. ;  that  is  only  one  item.  Putting  all 
tc^ether,  my  expenses  have  been  about  3,400  /.,  including  outlay  in  the  shape 
of  advertising,  employment  of  persons,  rental  of  premises,  printing  prospectuses, 
of  which  I  have  ctistributed  perhaps  200,000,  and  postages  are  no  small  item. 
In  one  week  I  paid  15  /.  for  postage  stamps  alone  upon  this  matter;  so  that 
altogether  my  expenses  have  been  more  than  3,400  L  Perhaps  the  Committee 
will  allow  me  to  state  the  figures  shortly.    The  table  would  run  thus :  ulti- 

0.79.  L  L  4  mately 
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Mr,  Thomas  Boys,  mately  there  have  been  12,600  tickets ;  500  tickets  were  added  in  the  last  part 

of  the  distribution,  in  consequence  of  so  many  pictures  being  added  in  proper- 

2*  July  1844.  tion,  amounting  in  net  pounds  to  13,125  2.  The  average  allowance,  (I  state 
this,  as  I  wish  to  be  perfectly  open,)  the  average  allowance  to  the  country 
agents  upon  that  would  be  11  per  cent.,  amounting  to  1,443  2.,  which  would 
leave  a  balance  of  11,682  I.  The  cost  of  the  prizes  (I  am  now  speaking  of  the 
literal  absolute  cost  to  me,)  the  cost  of  the  prizes,  that  is,  of  the  paper  and 
print  only,  giving  in  the  use  of  all  my  plates,  as  near  as  I  can  tell  is  5,171 1- 
The  expenses  I  estimate  at  3,427  ?•  Those  expenses  and  cost  added  together 
make  8,598  2.,  which,  deducted  from  the  1 1,682  h  net,  leaves  3,084  /.,  out  of  which 
sum  I  have  expended  nearly  2,000  /.  in  new  engravings,  the  use  of  which  has  bee^ 
thrown  into  the  distribution,  besides  the  use  of  all  my  other  plates,  "  Bolton 
Abbey,"  and  so  forth.  The  distribution  amounts  to  20,599  L  ;  the  progress  of 
the  distribution  has  occupied  now,  up  to  this  time,  a  year  and  a  half.  Ten  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  amount  I  have  stated,  20,599/.,  would  be  3,090  L; 
therefore  out  of  that  10  per  cent.  I  have  paid,  without  charging  any  amount 
whatever,  the  expense  of  all  the  new  engravings,  which  I  have  thrown  in. 

4406.  ChairmanJ]  You  have  not  stated  the  amount  of  agency  ? — ^The  agency 
expenses  form  part  of  the  3,427  /• ;  the  agency  allowances  have  been  deducted 
as  before  stated. 

4407.  Mr.  Ewart.]  You  were  understood  to  state  that  the  great  number  of 
engravings  you  possess  enables  you  to  sell  them  at  a  greatly  reduced  price,  if 
you  were  allowed  to  establish  an  art  union  ? — No ;  I  have  sold  the  prize  engrav- 
ings at  their  original  prices.  It  would  weigh  with  me,  if  I  were  about  pub- 
lishing a  new  engraving,  in  fixing  the  price,  to  fix  it  at  a  more  moderate  price. 

4408.  Could  not  the  Art  Union  act  as  you  propose  to  do ;  could  not  it  pur- 
chase a  great  number  of  engravings  from  publishers,  and,  consequently,  getting 
them  at  a  greatly  reduced  price,  act  as  you  propose  to  do  ? — It  would  be  clearly 
not  economical  on  the  part  of  tiie  Art  Union  to  purchase  engravings  from  other 
parties ;  they  had  better  engrave  their  own  plate. 

4409.  Could  not  they,  if  they  engraved  dieir  own  plate,  meet  you  on  equal 
terms  ? — Undoubtedly  they  might,  or  upon  more  than  equal  terms,  because 
they  can  engrave  a  fine  plate  and  publish  it  for  a  guinea,  and,  by  giving  a 
chance  for  pictures  also,  they  can  more  than  meet  the  printseller  in  his  sale. 

4410.  Chairman.']  If  you  receive  subscriptions  from  the  large  number  of 
subscribers  that  you  have  stated,  for  two  or  three  years  successively,  are  you 
not  enabled  to  employ  engravers  at  the  same  rate  and  with  the  same*  facility  as 
the  Art  Union  ? — ^With  an  art  distribution  I  assuredly  am ;  I  have  all  the  same 
faciUties,  and,  perhaps,  in  respect  to  the  distribution  of  prints,  I  have  more, 
because  I  can  give  a  greater  choice ;  I  have  given  my  subscribers  the  benefit  of 
my  entire  stock  of  publications,  and  the  benefit  of  six  new  plates. 

4411.  Then  the  difference  between  an  art  union  and  a  fine  art  distribution, 
such  as  yours,  seems  to  be  this,  that  the  amount  of  profit  which  may  exist 
in  either  case,  in  the  case  of  the  Art  Union  is  carried  to  the  account  of  the 
public,  and  in  yours  to  that  of  the  private  individual  ? — ^An  amount  of  profit 
accrues  to  the  individual  in  my  case,  but  by  reason  of  the  circumstances  which 
I  have  stated,  the  public  do  not  suffer  by  that  means,  as  they  receive  a  full 
equivalent. 

4412.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  a  publisher,  such  as  you  have  described,  that 
that  could  occur  ? — It  is  only  in  the  case  of  a  publisher  possessing  a  consider- 
able number  of  plates. 

4413.  If  it  be  applicable  to  a  single  publisher,  is  it  not  more  applicable  to 
a  number  of  publishers  combining  for  the  same  purpose  ? — ^The  interests  of  pub- 
lishers are  all  standing  upon  a  different  footing ;  one  stands  upon  a  different  foot- 
ing from  another.  It  would  be  competent  for  any  publisher  to  do  the  same  thing 
that  I  have  done,  or  any  number  of  publishers  could  do  it  by  joint  agency. 

4414.  Was  not  the  principle  upon  which  the  National  Art  Union  was  intended 
to  be  founded  the  combination  of  a  certain  number  of  publishers  and  print- 
sellers  ? — ^No.  Mr.  Moon  was  said  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  National 
Art  Union,  but  he  was  the  only  printseller  concerned  in  it. 

4415.  Mr.  jB.  Wall.']  You  are  understood  to  state  that  the  printseller  can 
do  the  thing  cheaply,  because  he  has  a  large  stock  ?— He  uses  pictures  and 
plates  which  have  cost  him  a  large  sum  of  money. 

44  6.  Therefore  the  printseller  would,  with  a  view  to  his  own  interest, 

put 
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put  into  his  lottery  those  engravings  which  sold  least  with  the  public,  in  order  Mr.  Thomai  Boyz. 
to  distribute  them  among  the  subscribers? — ^No,  that  does  not  follow;  the      • 
engraving  may  have  been  pubUshed  a  consideral)le  time,  and  may  be  the  best      ^^  July  1844. 
of  its  class.    I  will  instance  '^  Bolton  Abbey,**  which  has  been  published  several 
years,  and  which  holds  its  place  as  a  first  engraving  of  its  class,  and  now  it 
has  become  an  old  engraving.     But  old  engravings  would  never  answer  the 
object.    It  is  not  "  Bolton  Abbey  **  that  would  carry  the  point  with  the  public 
for  a  new  distribution.     They  will  have  novelty ;  and  if  1  had  continued  it  for 
another  year,  I  must  have  engraved  some  three,  or  four,  or  six  new  plates. 

441 7.  Are  you  aware  that  the  actual  cost  of  each  print  of  *^  Una**  to  the 
society  was,  as  nearly  as  possible,  3^.  4^.  each? — I  should  think  it  is  very 
possible  that  it  may  have  been  so, 

441 8.  And  that  the  cost  of  each  print  of  the  "  Raffaelle  and  Fomarina" 
was  about  3^.  each  ? — ^When  the  number  is  so  large  as  14,000,  it  reduces  the 
price  of  the  engraving  almost  to  nothing.  In  my  estimate  I  have  taken  the 
paper  and  print  at  12  J  per  cent,  upon  the  publication,  which  is  2$.Qd.  in  the 
pound. 

4419.  Mr.  Escott.']  You  are  aware  that  the  great  objection  to  these  societies 
is  their  gambling  character,  and  you  were  understood  to  say  that  your  institu- 
tion had  nothing  of  a  gambling  nature  in  it  ? — ^I  apprehend  it  has  not. 

4420.  The  prizes  in  your  institution  are  drawn  by  lot ;  surely  a  prizeholder 
is  better  off  than  one  who  is  not  so  lucky  as  to  be  a  prizeholder  ? — Yes, 

4421.  Are  not  the  prizeholders  determined  by  chance? — Yes. 

4422.  How  do  you  distinguish  this  transaction,  in  which  prizes  are  given 
away  by  chance,  from  a  gambling  transaction? — It  is  not  mere  chance  which 
makes  any  transaction  a  gambling  transaction ;  if  the  person  bond  fide  receives 
his  value  for  the  money  he  pays,  that  puts  it  out  of  the  pale  of  a  gambling 
transaction. 

4423.  Mr.  R.  Colborne.']  Then  you  think  that  the  law  authorities  of  the 
Government  were  wrong  in  the  view  they  took  of  this  subject  ? — I  think  they 
were. 

4424.  Mr.  JEscottJ]  Here  is  a  society,  in  which  a  great  quantity  of  valuable 
prizes  are  distributed  by  chance ;  how  do  you  distinguish  that  from  a  private 
lottery  ? — Because  in  a  private  lottery  no  equivalent  is  given  for  the  sum  first 
paid. 

4425.  Mr.  Ewart.']  If  all  the  persons  who  compete  for  the  prize  start  from 
one  equal  point,  is  not  it  equally  gambling,  whether  that  equal  point  from 
which  they  start  be  nothing,  or  a  fixed  sum  ? — ^Taking  the  data  that  they  all 
receive  value  for  their  subscription,  and  they  all  start  from  that  given  point,, 
there  would  be  no  gambling  in  the  transaction. 

4426.  Chairman.']  Were  no  engraving  to  be  distributed,  would  not  you 
take  it  to  be  exclusively  a  gambling  transaction  ? — Certainly,  if  there  were  not 
value  given. 

4427.  Mr.  Escott.]  If  that  was  to  be  allowed,  might  not  any  man  set  up 
a  private  lottery  with  profit  to  himself,  so  long  as  he  distributed  a  great  quan- 
tity of  things,  which  he  might  say  were  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  subscrip- 
tion ? — I  do  not  think  that  if  he  gave  the  full  ordinary  estimated  value  it  would 
be  a  gambling  transaction. 

4428.  You  are  of  opinion  that  he  might  establish  his  private  lottery  with 
impunity  ? — ^The  same  as  I  have  done  mine. 

4429.  Mr.  B.  Wall.]  Do  not  all  the  tickets  which  remain  unsold  go  to  your 
own  share  in  the  lottery  ? — In  the  first  instance  they  took  that  character.  There 
were  12,000  tickets  to  be  issued,  6,000  of  those  were  sold;  then  the  whole  of 
the  tickets  were  drawn  and  the  prizes  fell  either  to  the  first  6,000,  which  were 
sold,  or  to  the  last  6,000  which  were  not  sold.  Then  the  prizes  which  were 
drawn  for  the  remaining  6,000  tickets  which  were  not  sold,  formed  the  prizes 
which  were  left  for  the  future  drawing,  so  that  there  was  no  personal  interest 
in  it ;  it  was  merely  a  division  into  parts. 

4430.  Were  not  you  the  holder  of  half  the  prizes? — I  was;  but  the  number 
that  were  unsold  were  immediately  put  forth  again  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting the  whole  transaction ;  those  identical  prizes  were  put  forth  again  for 
the  completion  of  the  first  stipulation ;  so  that  from  the  first  to  the  last  the 
entire  of  the  prizes  on  the  completion  go  into  the  hands  of  the  public. 

079,  M  M  4431*  But 
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Mr.  Thomas £oj^.       4431-  But  half  were  reserved  on  the  original  plan? — ^Thereabouts;  they^ 
"'         were  to  be  drawn  for  in  the  second  drawing,  forming  the  second  part  of  the 
til  July  1844.     same  distribution. 

4432.  But  the  public  are  t^npted  to  subscribe  to  the  original  plan  by  being 
told  tiiat  thare  are  so  many  prizes  to  be  distributed,  and  only  half  are  drawn  i 
— ^Each  individual  person  at  the  first  drawing  obtained  precisely  the  same 
chance  as  if  the  whole  of  the  tickets  had  been  sold ;  because  the  entire  quantity 
of  tickets,  and  the  entire  number  of  juizes  were  drawn  for  in  two  separate 
wheels,  and  each  person  who  had  a  number  in  one  wheel,  had  the  same  chance 
as  if  the  whole  of  the  tickets  had  been  sold. 

4433.  In  advertising  the  account  of  the  distribution  of  your  lottery,  the 
number  of  the  ticket  is  mentioned  in  the  public  papers,  not  the  name  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  prize  fell  ? — ^It  is  not ;  it  was  my  intention,  at  the  closing 
of  the  matter,  to  name  the  persons  to  whom  the  prizes  fell,  but  many  prizes 
went  through  country  i^nts,  and  I  have  not  yet  got  the  names. 

4434.  Mr.  JEwart.]  You  are  understood  to  admit  that  there  is  this  distinction 
in  principle  between  an  individual  who  makes  a  fine  art  distribution  and  an 
art  union,  that  the  individual  aims  at  profit,  and  the  art  umon  need  not  aim  at 
profit  ? — ^The  art  union  aims  to  pay  its  expenses. 

4435.  Do  not  you  allow  this,  as  a  consequence  of  that  admission,  that  an 
art  union,  if  economically  conducted,  ought  to  have  a  larger  sum  disposable  for 
the  encouragement  of  art  than  the  individual  can  have  ? — Taking  into  account 
that  the  individual  possesses  a  large  amount  of  property,  which  he  throws  into 
the  benefit  of  the  art  union,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  so. 

4436.  Mr.  Escott.']  You  have  fadlities  for  establishing  a  private  lottery  ? — 
I  have  facilities  for  giving  prizes  without  the  immediate  purchase  of  them. 

4437.  The  same  principle  might  be  adopted  by  a  man  who  had  a  large  quan- 
tity of  furniture  which  he  wished  to  dispose  of? — ^Yes,  the  principle  might  be 
adopted  with  any  lai^  stock  of  goods. 

4438.  Would  it  not  be  adopted  if  it  were  allowed  in  cases  where  a  man  had 
a  large  stock  of  goods  which  could  not  be  readily  sold,  if  he  could  get  the  public 
to  become  parties  to  a  lottery  for  them  ? — It  is  always  to  be  understood,  I  be- 
lieve, that  value  is  to  be  given  for  the  subscription. 

4439.  Mr.  Ewart,']  If  this  principle  could  be  successfully  conducted  by  an 
individual,  could  it  not  be  much  more  successfully  conducted  by  a  combination 
of  individuals  ? — It  could  be  conducted  to  a  larger  extent. 

4440.  Chairman.]  Is  there  not  this  objection  to  your  plan,  that  an  individual 
has  not  the  same  check  or  control  in  carrying  it  out,  which  a  body,  such  as  the 
committee  of  an  art  union,  must  more  or  less  possess  ? — Yes.  In  my  case  there 
was  this  check  in  carrying  it  out :  a  committee  of  subscribers  was  formed, 
who  had  the  entire  regulation  of  the  drawing,  and  all  matters  connected  with 
it.  It  was  drawn  in  Exeter  Hall  publicly,  before  all  the  subscribers.  Every 
subscriber  had  a  notice  that  the  drawing  was  to  take  place  then  and  there. 
The  resolutions  of  the  committee  were  published,  showing  that  they  had  made 
a  due  examination  of  the  tickets,  and  that  they  had  placed  their  seals  upon 
them,  and  that  the  whole  thing  was  conducted  with  perfect  equity  and  justice, 
and  that  those  seals  were  not  broken  till  the  tickets  were  put  in  by  the  com- 
mittee into  the  wheels  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  subscribers,  of  whom 
I  suppose  1,500  to  2,000  were  present. 

4441 .  Have  you  any  further  suggestions  to  offer  for  the  improvement  of  art 
unions  ? — ^There  are  some  points  of  explanation  upon  the  evidence  which  has 
been  given. 

4442.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  put  them  in  writing,  and  send  them  to 
the  Committee  ?— 1  wiU  do  so. 


C.L.Eastbk€,EB(i. 


Charles  Lock  Eastlake,  Esq.  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

4443.  Chairman.']  YOU  are  acquainted  with  the  Art  Union  of  London  r— 
I  am. 

4444.  Have  you  been  long  acquainted  with  it  ? — Since  its  first  establish- 
ment ;  but  I  have  not  paid  any  particular  attention  to  its  operations. 

4445.  You  are  aware  of  the  nature  of  its  constitution  ? — Generally. 

4446.  And  of  its  operations  within  these  late  years  ? — ^Yes ;  in  a  general  way. 

4447.  Have 
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4447.  Have  you  had  a  sufficient  opportunity  (^judging  of  its  effect  upon  art  r  CX^JBuelafe^Ef^ 
—Yes.  - 

4448.  Will  you  state  what  is  your  opinicvi  of  the  constitution  of  the  Art      *^  ^^y  ^'^• 
Union  of  London,  and  what,  if  any,  are  tiie  defects  which  have  occunred  to 

you  in  its  regulations  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  enter  into  ihe  questioai  of  its 
effect  upon  the  engravers*  interests ;  I  am  aware  that  that  is  a  very  ccmipli- 
cated  question,  and  I  am  not  aUe  to  ester  into  it;  but  with  regard  to  the  effect 
on  painters,  I  have  an  opinion,  and  I  nuiat  eonfesg  that  that  oinnioa  has  under- 
gone a  change  since  the  first  establishment  c^  art  miions«    My  first  im^^eMioa 
was,  that  tl^y  were  by  no  mieans  beneficial  to  art;  that  they  had  the  eAect 
of  multiplying  artists,  and  tempting  many  to  foDow  the  prcrfessioa,  who  were 
perhaps  not  quahfied  to  undertake  it ;  and  by  such  meaaa  of  excitiiig  hopes  in 
them  which,  in  the  event  of  the  failure  cdf  nich  institationSy  coald  not  be 
realized ;  and  those  effects  have  really  happened  on  die  late  suqiensioii  (finr 
I  hope  it  is  only  a  suspension)  of  the  citation  of  art  miions.    That  is  the  evil 
which  I  first  believed  to  exist,  and  whidar  certainly  does  exists  to  a  certain 
extent ;  but  I  consider  that  artists  enter  into  such  difficulties  at  their  own  peril, 
and  that  if  they  are  not  qualified  to  run  the  race  wfaieh  tiiey  pn^se  to  iJiem- 
selves,  they  alone  are  responmble.     I  give  that  obfeetion  ils  fioll  force;  I  put  it 
in  strong  terms,  because  that  is  the  extent  of  the  ofa^eeticm  whidi  I  have  to  art 
unions.    I  think  the  good  they  do  is  to  dvect  the  attention  oi  the  public  to  art 
generally,  and  by  degriees  to  inform  and  incAruct  the  public  on  the  subject  of 
art*    The  objection  that  I  have  to  the  operation  of  the  London  Art  Union  is^ 
chiefly  as  to  the  mode  of  distributing  the  prizes.     I  am  aware  that  the  question 
is  fall  of  difficulties.    The  first  intention  was  not  to  allow  the  subscribers  to 
select  their  prizes,  but  to  consider  such  right  to  belong  to  the  committee. 
That  plan  had  its  evils,  independently  of  not  offmng  sufficient  temptation  to 
subscribe ;  for  the  individuals  composing  the  committee  were  beset  idth  appli- 
cations from  indigent  artists,  desirous  to  dispose  of  their  works.    A  trial  was 
made  in  that  way  for  a  certain  time,  and  then  it  was  found  necessary  to  attract 
the  public  more  by  allowing  each  subscriber  to  select  his  own  picture.     I  think 
the  two  systems  might  be  combined,  by  proposing  that  the  subscriber  who 
wished  to  select  his  own  picture  shcmld  pay  for  that  privil^e ;  for  example, 
that  he  should  double  his  subscription,  and  that  the  additional  sovereign 
should  go  to  a  fund  for  the  purclmse  of  works  of  art,  to  be  placed  in  some 
permanent  situation.    The  Committee  are  perhaps  aware  that  in  Germany,  in 
the  Diisseldorf  Art  Union,  that  has  occasionally  been  the  case.    For  example, 
Bendemann's  picture  of  "  The  Jewish  Captives  at  the  Waters  of  Babylon,**  was 
purchased  by  the  Art  Union  Society,  and  placed  in  a  museum  at  Cologne. 
The  committee  of  the  Art  Union  here  has  never  supposed  it  possible  to  adopt 
a  regulation  which  would  have  the  effect  of  depriving  the  subscribers,  so  to 
say,  of  a  certain  amount  of  their  subscription,  and  to  employ  that  sum  in  the 
pmrdiase  of  works  which  would  only  benefit  the  public,  and  not  the  subscriber ; 
but  I  think  that  by  means  of  the  proposition  which  I  have  submitted  the 
object  might  in  a  measure  be  accomplished :  I  would  propose  that  the  com- 
mittee should  generally  select  the  prizes^  and  that  if  any  subscriber  objected  to 
that  rule,  he  might,  by  pajdng  an  additional  sovereign,  which  would  be  a  small 
tax  upon  the  prize  he  had  won,  select  his  picture  himself;  and  that  such 
additional  payments  should  be  considered  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
works  of  art,  to  be  placed  in  some  permanent  situation. 

4449.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Is  that  principle  adopted  in  the  Diisseldorf  Art  Union  ? — 
No ;  it  is  adopted  nowhere  that  I  am  aware  of. 

4450.  Mr.  B.  Wall']  You  have  stated  that  at  Diisseldorf  a  certain  sum  is 
put  aside  for  the  purpose  you  have  mentioned;  can  you  state  how  that  is 
managed  ? — It  depends  upon  the  merit  of  the  work.  There  is  a  certain  sum 
subscribed,  and  a  certain  number  of  pictures  are  selected  to  be  purchased  out 
of  the  subscriptions  ;  but  the  committee  decide  that  a  particular  work  of  art  is 
too  good  to  become  the  property  of  an  individual,  and  accordingly  they  buy 
it  and  place  it  before  the  pubUc  for  ever. 

4451.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  larger  funds  than  the  art  unions  in 
£ngland  have  f — I  imagine  not :  what  I  have  referred  to  happened  some  years 
ago,  for  Bendemann's  picture  has  been  exhibited  some  years. 

4452.  Have  the  committee  unlimited  power  of  applying  any  sum  of  money 
to  that  purpose  r — ^Yes.  As  it  was  originally  constituted  the  committee  were 
the  sole  judges  of  what  pictures  should  be  considered  so  worthy. 

0.79.  M  M  2  4453*  Chairman.] 
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CL^EastlakCflS^Bq.      4453*  Chairman.^  You  would  give  the  prizeholder  who  would  be  willing  to 

'■  j  ■   -      subscribe  an  additional  guinea,  the  choice  of  selecting  fix)m  any  exhibition  h^x 

2fl  July  1844.     might  think  proper ;  do  you  think  that  would  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to 

subscribe  an  additional  guinea  ? — I  think  it  might,  for  the  selection  is  a  very* 

great  object  with  many ;  many  do  not  care  about  it,  but  many  are  anxious 

to  select. 

4454^  Some  of  the  prizes  being  much  higher  in  value  than  others,  do  you. 
fhmV  it  would  be  judicious  to  have  a  sort  of  ad  valorem  subscription  for  this 
purpose,  which,  b^des  preventing  abuses,  would  considerably  increase  the 
fonds  ? — ^That  would  be  a  great  improvement,  I  think,  upon  the  suggestion. 

4455.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Does  the  Diisseldorf  Art  Union  always  apply  a  certain 
proportion  of  their  annual  subscriptions  to  the  purchase  of  national  pictures  } 
— ^No,  it  only  happens  occasionally,  and  it  is  therefore  the  more  honourable 
for  any  artist  whose  picture  is  so  purchased. 

4456.  Chmrman.']  Have  there  been  other  instances  besides  the  picture  you 
have  mentioned  ? — I  believe  there  have  been. 

4457.  Mr.  jB.  Wall.']  Has  there  been  on  the  part  of  the  subscribers  to  that 
art  union  a  general  acquiescence  in  that  suggestion  ? — Perfectly  so ;  the  people 
have  taken  a  pride  in  knowing  that  they  have  contributed  to  placing  a  good 
work  in  a  permanent  situation. 

4458.  Chairman.]  Was  not  a  proposition  of  that  kind  made  to  the  Art 
Union  of  London? — I  made  it  myself;  but  it  was  thought  impossible  to 
reconcile  such  a  system  with  freedom  of  choice,  and  the  necessity  of  getting 
subscribers. 

4459.  Without  referaice  to  the  Art  Union  of  London,  but  speaking  from 
your  own  impression  of  the  merits  of  the  two  systems,  which  would  you  be 
inclined  to  prefer,  that  of  a  committee  of  selection,  or  leaving  a  free  choice  to 
the  prizeholder  r — The  committee  of  selection  has  the  least  evils  I  thinks 
though  it  has  some,  such  as  the  application  of  artists  to  the  members,  and  the 
danger  of  jobbing. 

4460.  Is  not  that  also  to  be  apprehended  in  the  other  alternative,  of  leaving 
the  choice  to  the  prizeholder ;  may  there  not  be  collusion  between  the  artist 
and  the  prizeholder  ? — Yes ;  I  believe  many  improper  transactions  have  taken 
place  in  that  way. 

4461.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  operations  of  the  Art  Union  of  Dublin, 
where  the  system  of  a  committee  of  selection  has  been  adopted? — No,  I  am  not.» 

4462.  Do  you  think  that  the  eSect  of  the  art  union  system  has  been  to  en* 
courage  mediocrity  rather  than  high  art  r — I  am  not  sure  of  that.  I  think  in 
many  cases  the  art  unions  have  encouraged  artists  of  merit,  and  have  brought 
them  forward  more  rapidly  than  any  other  mode  of  encouragement  would 
have  done. 

4463.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  improvement  which  we  may  presume  will 
exist  a  little  later  there  will  be  ample  employment  for  subordinate  artists, 
without  producing  any  injury  to  art  generally? — I  am  disposed  to  think  it 
very  possible,  but  aU  such  occasional  modes  of  employment,  sooner  or  later, 

'  end,  and  that  is  the  case  in  Munich ;  the  school  of  fresco  painters  educated 
there  find  it  difficult  to  get  employment,  because  in  other  cities  of  Germany 
there  is  not  much  done  in  that  art,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  work 
for  them. 

4464.  Mr.  Ewart.^  Do  you  think  that  the  Art  Union  gives  any  undue  stimu- 
lus to  art  ? — I  have  mentioned  what  I  think  are  its  admitted  defects,  but  I  think 
its  advantages  counterbalance  them  on  the  whole.  I  have  knovm  instances  where 
artists  have  been  encouraged  by  it  better  than  they  could  otherwise  have  been. 

4465.  Chairman.]  Would  you  approve  of  an  arrangement  which  should 
empower  the  committee  to  select  or  declare  certain  paintings  as  most  deserving 
of  purchase,  but  at  the  same  time  leave  to  the  prizeholders  to  make  such 
choice  amongst  them  as  they  might  think  proper  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  a  good 
plan. 

4466.  Acting  rather  as  a  council  of  suggestion  than  as  a  council  of  selection  ? — 
Yes ;  but  as  the  formation  of  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  excellent 
works,  to  be  preserved  in  some  public  institution,  is  very  desirable,  1  think  the 
other  mode  which  I  suggested  is  worth  consideration. 

4467.  Is  there  not  tiiis  difficulty  in  the  way  of  selection  by  a  committer 
the  chance  of  not  meeting  the  particular  tastes  and  conveniences  of  indi- 
viduals ;  a  prize  of  large  dimensions  might  fall,  for  instance,  to  a  prizeholder 
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whose  house  was  not  suited  to  a  painting  of  such  size?*-That  might  be  so,  c.L.Eastiak  E»o 

and  in  order  to  correct  that,  the  committee  would  perhaps  try  to  coUect  mate-      J !L 

rials  to  suit  all  tastes,  which  would  be  an  evil  in  itself;  they  would  get  pictures      2%  July  1844, 
of  all  sizes  to  suit  every  subscriber  and  make  their  selection  by  the  foot-rule 
instead  of  by  the  merit  of  the  work. 

4468.  Mr.  EwartJ]  What  do  you  think  of  having  a  committee  selected  by 
the  committee  of  the  Art  Union,  to  criticise  pictures,  and  enable  the  prizeholder 
to  refer  to  that  committee  if  he  chose,  without  compelling  him  to  do  so  ? — I 
think  that  might  do  some  good,  but  in  general  I  imagine  that  people  would 
object  to  be  schooled  in  that  manner,  whether  they  needed  it  or  not. 

4469.  Are  you  aware  that  the  prizeholders  often  voluntarily  adopt  the 
judgment  of  artists  or  persons  whom  they  think  competent  ? — ^Yes ;  sometimes 
advice  is  conscientiously  given ;  but  transactions  of  that  kind  are  not  always 
of  so  pure  a  nature ;  the  interference  of  an  irresponsible  judge,  whoever  he 
may  be,  may  sometimes  be  biassed  by  particular  interests. 

4470.  Do  you  think  the  prizeholders  of  the  Art  Union  have  a  sufficieni 
sphere  of  selection  before  them  now ;  are  they  not  limited  to  certain  exhibitions  ? 
— Perhaps  «o,  and  I  think  it  might  be  possible  to  give  commissions  to  artists. 

4471.  Chairman.']  Would  you  prefer  that  arrangement? — I  am  not  sure  that 
the  present  mode  is  not  as  good,  because  it  has  a  tendency  to  invite  good 
works  for  public  exhibition,  and  the  public  have  the  benefit  of  it.  I  know  the 
pictures  purchased  by  art  unions  can  be  exhibited  by  themselves,  but  that  is 
rather  the  moment  of  triumph  than  the  moment  of  emulation,  and  emulation 
is  a  great  principle  in  the  arts. 

4472.  Mr.  Ewart.']  You  are  aware  that  the  time  of  distributing  the  Art 
Union  prizes  has  hitherto  been  very  early  in  the  year,  so  that  the  prize- 
holders  have  not  had  the  power  of  visiting  the  studios  of  artists  for  selection  ; 
and  also,  that  the  best  pictures  have  been  almost  exhausted  before  the  distri- 
bution takes  place ;  do  not  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  prize- 
holder  should  have  the  power  of  selecting  from  the  studios  of  artists  as  well 
as  from  the  gallery  ? — I  think  it  would  be  desirable ;  but  I  am  not  at  present 
prepared  to  surest  any  plan  which  would  effectually  check -the  jobbing 
system  which  is  so  much  to  be  apprehmded. 

4473.  The  prizes  are  limited  to  certain  pictures  by  the  Art  Union,  and 
a  suggestion  has  been  made  by  a  witness  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  allow 
tlt^e  prizeholder  to  take  two  pictures  instead  of  one,  so  as  to  make  up  the 
whole  amount  of  his  prize  in  that  way,  if  he  chose ;  do  you  think  that  would 
be  desirable  ? — I  think  it  would  not.  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  pictures 
of  great  study  should  be  purchased  for  adequate  prices ;  and  I  think  every 
inducement  should  be  held  out  to  artists  that  any  zealous  effort  would  meet 
with  due  reward. 

4474.  You  think  that  the  Art  Union  are  in  the  responsible  position  of 
encouraging  high  art  as  much  as  possible  ? — Certainly. 

4475.  Chairman.']  Has  that  been  the  tendency  hitherto  of  their  exertions  ? 
— Not  to  the  extent  to  which  it  might  be  done. 

4476.  To  what  would  you  attribute  that  ? — ^To  the  number  of  small  prizes, 
which  are  considered  indispensable  to  invite  subscriptions. 

4477.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Do  they  show  a  tendency  to  improve  in  this  respect  ? 
— ^They  are  very  anxious  to  improve ;  but  the  sine  qud  non  is  the  sum  to  be 
coUected,  and  as  yet  they  have  not  devised  any  mode  of  making  that  consist 
with  other  objects. 

4478.  If  their  funds  be  misapplied  to  the  encouw^ement  of  art  of  a  low 
character,  it  is  an  injury  instead  of  a  benefit  ? — No  doubt  of  ijt. 

4479.  Are  you  aware  of  any  evil  resulting  from  the  present  system  in  the 
purchase  of  pictures  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  instances ;  I  have  only  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  instances  of  good  it  has  done,  and  I  should  say  that  in  every  case 
where  high  prices  have  been  given,  art  has  really  been  advanced.  The  artists 
who  have  benefited  by  it  have  been  encouraged,  and  have  advanced  in  their 
studies;^ 

4480.  Is  there  any  indisposition  amongst  the  more  distinguished  members 
of  the  profession  to  execute  paintings  for  art  unions,  or  to  sell  their  paintings 
to  art  unions  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

4481.  Two  witnesses  before  this  Committee  have  suggested  that  portraits 
should  be  purchased  with  the  funds  devoted  to  the  objects  of  art  unions; 
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ex. £a5^Mff» Esq.  should  you  recommend  that  their  suggestion  should  be  adopted? — I  think  I 

should  not ;   I  think  portrait  painting  is  sufficiently  aicouraged^  and  that  the 

123  July  1844.  whole  strength  of  the  encouragement  should  be  devoted  to  the  promotion  oi 
that  branch  of  art  which  has  hitherto  languished  in  this  country^  historical 
painting. 

4482.  Would  you  recommend  that  the  Art  Union  committee  should  give 
certain  subjects  for  competition,  say  every  three  years,  and  apply  a  portion  of 
their  funds  to  the  purchase  of  the  best  tor  the  purpose  of  distributing  them 
amongst  the  other  prizes  of  the  Art  Union  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  a 
very  good  principle. 

4483.  That  would  in  some  degree,  if  the  committee  was  prqperly  constituted, 
tend  to  direct  public  taste  ? — Certainly. 

4484.  Do  you  approve  of  the  system  uriiich  has  lately  been  adopted  of  issuing 
outlines,  after  the  manner  of  Hetsch,  to  eadi  subscriber? — ^Yes,  I  should 
mention  that  as  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  the  desire  on  the  pni;  of  the 
committee  to  do  their  utmost  to  promote  the  higher  class  of  art 

4485.  Chairman.']  Would  you  prefer  that  to  the  application  of  the  funds  to 
the  distribution  of  engravings  of  inferior  merit  in  point  of  execution  and  sub- 
ject to  what  they  ought  to  be  ? — Certainly. 

4486.  Applications  of  their  funds  have  also  been  made  to  the  distribution  of 
medals,  and  to  a  certain  number  of  bronzes  allotted  as  prizes ;  do  you  think 
such  proper  applications  ? — Yes ;  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  mode  of  offering 
sufficient  temptation  to  the  subscribers. 

4487.  The  tendency  of  the  public  mind,  at  present,  not  being  much  in  favour 
of  high  art,  do  you  think  that  any  exertion,  on  the  part  of  the  Art  Union, 
ought  more  to  be  directed  to  communicating  or  increasing  that  tendency  than  to 
the  encouragement  of  art,  as  applicable  to  the  ordinary  purposes  and  pleasures 
of  life  ? — Certainly  ;  I  think  that,  with  such  an  engine  in  their  power,  they  have 
the  means  of  advancing  the  highest  style  of  art,  and  cultivating  the  taste  of  the 
public  in  the  best  direction. 

4488.  Do  you  think  that  public  taste  has  much  improved  since  the  establish- 
ment of  art  unions  ? — It  has,  decidedly. 

4489.  And  that  such  improvement  is  attributable  to  their  influence  ? — ^De- 
cidedly. 

4490.  In  a  good  direction  ? — Upon  the  whole,  in  a  good  direction. 

4491.  The  engravings  have  not  been  so  good  as  they  might  have  been,  but 
if  the  engravings  were  of  higher  merit  and  their  subjects  more  judiciously 
selected,  you  think  it  might  be  made  a  most  powerful  means  of  educating 
the  public  mind  of  the  country  to  a  knowledge  and  feeling  of  high  art? — 
I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

4492.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Would  you  extend  the  patronage  of  art  unions  to  foreign 
engravers  and  foreign  artists  ? — I  have  not  considered  that  question,  but  my 
impression  is,  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  ;  the  only  reason  for  such  a  course 
would  be  to  get  higher  models  of  excellence  than  we  can  produce  at  home. 
Certainly,  in  engraving,  we  need  not  go  abroad  for  anything  more  excellent 
than  we  can  get  at  home. 

4493.  Upon  the  general  ground  of  competition,  would  you  approve  ot 
extending  the  patronage  to  foreign  artists  ? — I  think  the  principle  of  competition 
would  be  sufficiently  obtained  at  home. 

4494.  Have  our  artists  derived  much  advantage  from  intercourse  with 
foreign  artiste,  since  that  intercourse  has  been  easy  to  them  ? — I  think  they  have. 

4495.  Chairman.]  Would  you  recommend  that  the  subjecte  to  be  selected 
for  Cleaving  should  be  taken  from  the  works  of  ancient  or  living  artiste  ? — I 
should  say,  from  the  works  of  living  artiste. 

4496.  Mr.  Jf ^GeacAy.]  Upon  what  principle? — It  would  be  possible  to 
select  works  fine  enough  to  promote  public  taste ;  and  it  is  always  an  honour 
to  an  artist  to  have  his  works  engraved,  if  they  are  well  engraved. 

4497.  Mr.  Ewart.]  You  have  spoken  with  approbation  of  the  system  of  out- 
line engraving ;  would  you  recommend  that  such  a  proportion  of  the  funds  of 
the  Art  Union  should  be  devoted  to  that  purpose,  as  to  enable  them  to  have 
the  first  drawings  of  the  great  masters  engraved ;  such  as  in  the  collection  at 
Oxford;  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  first  outlines  and  drawings? — No,  I  would  not 
recommend  that,  because  it  requires  a  very  cultivated  taste  to  relish  such 
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things ;  they  would  not  be  quite  the  class  of  works  to  put  into  the  hands  of  C.L.EaMake^EBti. 
uncultivated  amateurs.  ■ 

4498.  Is  it  not  desirable  that  what  is  distributed  among  the  members  of  an     «*  J*»*y  *^44* 
art  union  should  be  in  pure,  and  rather  exalted  taste  ? — ^Yes ;  but  it  should  be 

as  much  as  possible  of  a  perfect  kind,  and  no  sketch  can  be  perfect ;  it  is  only 
a  sketch  of  something  that  may  be  made  perfect. 

4499.  Y^^  think  that  in  engravings  or  drawings  such  as  those,  the  public 
would  not  discriminate  between  beauties  and  defects  ? — I  think  not ;  I  l^lieve 
that  was  the  reason  why  they  were  not  purchased  by  the  Government  in 
Lord  Grey*s  time ;  there  was  an  idea  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  place  such 
works  before  the  eyes  of  the  public,  because  the  mass  of  spectators  could  not 
relish  them. 

4500.  Chairman.']  The  merit  of  outlines  to  be  distributed  by  art  unions 
would  depend  upon  the  judges  who  were  appointed  to  select  them  ? — Certainly. 

450 1 .  It  would  therefore  be  a  matter  of  great  moment  that  the  committee  of 
selection  should  be  well  constituted  ? — No  doubt. 

4502.  How  would  you  recommend  that  such  a  committee  should  be  formed; 
partly  of  artists,  and  partly  of  amateurs,  or  entirely  of  one  or  of  the  other 
class  ? — I  think  it  is  always  desirable  that  when  judgment  is  pronounced  cm 
works  of  art,  the  council  should  be  composed  partly  of  artists. 

4503.  You  would  not  apprehend  any  professional  bias  from  their  associa- 
tion ? — No  ;  not  from  a  publicly  recognised  tribunal. 

4504.  Mr.  B.  Wall.]  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  indisposition,  on  the 
part  of  artists,  to  form  part  of  such  a  committee,  fi^m  motives  of  delicacy  r— 
I  should  imagine  not. 

4505.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Are  the  committees  of  foreign  art  unions  composed  partly 
of  artists  ? — I  do  not  know. 

4506.  Chairman.']  Are  you  aware  of  the  mode  of  exhibition  adopted  in  the 
Art  Union  at  Munich,  namely,  a  continued  exhibition  during  the  year ;  do  you 
approve  of  such  a  plan  r — ^Yes ;  I  think  that  plan  might  be  useful. 

4507.  Mr.  Escott]  Have  you  observed  the  effect  of  the  Art  Union,  as  far  as 
you  can  judge,  since  its  establishment  upon  the  advancement  of  art  in  general 
in  this  country  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  have  said  that  I  think  in  many  instances  it  has  a 
very  beneficial  effect. 

4508.  Do  you  confine  that  remark  to  the  individual  cases  of  artists  who  have 
been  brought  on  by  it  r — Yes ;  particularly  where  high  prices  have  been  given. 

4509.  Do  you  think  that  art  stands  higher  in  this  country  since  the  forma- 
tion of  art  unions  than  it  did  before  ? — It  is  so  nice  a  calcidation  that  I  can 
hardly  pronounce  upon  it ;  but  I  think  it  must  be  apparent  that  it  is  not  lower 
than  it  was. 

4510.  Do  you  think,  recollecting  the  public  exhibitions  of  the  works  of 
British  masters  within  the  last  20  years,  that  they  have  improved  since  the 
establishment  of  art  unions  ? — I  should  say  certainly,  in  this  respect,  that  a 
greater  number  of  subjects  which  can  interest  the  public  are  annually  pro- 
duced: subjects  of  invention,  historical  subjects,  the  dearth  of  which  was 
acknowledged  as  a  very  great  defect  in  our  exhibitions  about  20  years  ago,  or 
even  later. 

451 1.  And  you  attribute  that  improvement  in  some  way  to  art  unions  ?— ^I 
think  art  unions  have  greatly  contributed. 

4512.  Mr.  Ett)art.]  Would  you  recommend  a  distribution  by  the  art  unions 
of  such  works  as  Flaxman*s  designs  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  ? — I  think  that  might 
be  questionable,  because  they  are  easily  obtained. 

4513.  You  would  not  object  to  that  upon  the  principle  that  the  public  arfe 
not  equal  to  the  understanding  of  them  r — Not  at  all ;  but  I  think  that  out- 
line designs  are  open  to  one  objection,  which  is,  that  they  cultivate  taste  in  a 
particular  direction,  and  it  is  not  exactly  a  taste  for  pictures.  A  person  accus- 
tomed to  see  outline  designs  only,  and  to  study  outline,  woidd  hardly  be 
competent  to  form  a  judgment  on  pictures,  and  therefore  his  taste  would  not  be 
cultivated  in  a  comprehensive  direction.  The  only  use  of  outlines  is  to  correct 
the  taste  of  the  public  in  painting  when  it  is  apt  to  be  too  loose.  My  observ- 
ations only  go  to  show  that  the  encouragement  of  outline  might  be  carried 
too  far. 

45  H-  In  the  present  state  of  knowledge  and  taste  for  art  among  the  English 

public,  is  not  it  that  particular  element  of  art  which  it  is  most  desirable  ta 
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C.L.Eastlake^Esq.  bring  before  tbem  f— I  think  so.     At  the  same  time  I  think  it  is  desirable  to 

— teach  the  public  that  the  same  principles  exist  in  all  art,  only  modified  accord- 

33  July  1844.  ing  to  the  character  of  the  art.  For  instance,  if  harmony  of  parts,  gradation 
in  quantities,  and  effectire  composition,  are  qualities  that  are  to  be  attained  in 
outUne,  it  would  be  desirable  that  an  amateur  should  be  able  to  translate 
those  principles  into  any  other  form  which  the  art  may  assume.  In  sculpture 
it  would  be  one  form,  in  painting  another  form. 

4515.  Chairman.]  But  you  have  not  the  same  facility  for  instructing  the 
public  in  pdnting  that  you  have  in  outline  ? — No  ;  but  painting  is  the  most 
comprehensive  of  the  arts.  K  possible,  it  would  be  desirable  to  place  the  best 
models  in  painting  before  the  public,  as  the  readiest  mode  of  teaching  them. 

4516.  That  can  only  be  done  with  eflfect  in  a  capital.  How  are  you  to 
instruct  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  community? — ^I  think  that  engraving  is 
also  very  comprehensive,  because  it  gives  you  composition,  and  it  gives  you 
light  and  shade  and  expression ;  all  of  which  are  important  elements  in  art. 

4517.  Mr.  Ewart.^  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  improvement  of  the 
British  public  in  the  appreciation  and  love  of  art  in  the  last  few  years  ? — ^I  fancy 
that  there  is  a  great  advancement  in  the  public  generally,  in  their  power  o( 
appreciating  works  of  art. 

45184  Chairman.]  And  that  in  all  branches  of  art,  as  well  as  high  art? — ^Yes. 

4519.  Mr.  Ewart.]  It  is  so  in  high  art,  you  think? — I  think  that  has  been 
gaining  ground. 

4520.  Chairman.]  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  communication  with  the 
Continent,  and  to  the  introduction  of  the  works  of  foreign  artists,  or  to  the 
greater  attention  now  paid  to  the  education  of  artists  ? — A  great  many  causes 
have  contributed — among  the  rest  art  unions — ^to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  art,  and  particularly  to  the  higher  branches. 

4521.  Mr.  Ewart.]  You  think  that  the  arts  are  extending  themselves  also 
downwards  in  society,  into  the  manufactures  of  this  country,  even  into  the 
mode  in  which  the  habitations  of  the  people  are  banning  to  be  decorated  r — 
I  imagme  that  that  effect  is  gradually  beii^  produceid. 

4522.  Is  the  encouragement  of  reUgious  art  increasing  r — I  believe  it  is. 

4523.  There  is  a  relioation  in  that  particular  ? — ^Yes. 

4524.  Do  you  anticipate  from  that  a  stronger  stimulus  to  high  art  than  any 
that  has  been  yet  given  ? — No  doubt  that  would  be  the  most  powerful  stimulus 
because  it  is  the  department  of  art  which  is  freest  from  accidental  circumn 
stances,  and  aims  at  once  at  the  highest  forms  of  things,  and  the  most  general 
style.  The  form  is  the  simplest  and  grandest,  and  it  is  the  fre^t  fe^m  the 
accidents  of  costume. 

4525.  Have  the  schools  of  design  which  have  been  established  been  of  ser- 
vice in  extending  a  knowledge  of  art  among  the  people  ?— I  think  they  have 
been  of  use ;  they  have  led  to  the  formation  of  other  societies,  and  have  excited 
other  efforts  in  the  same  direction.  For  the  advancement  of  public  taste  it 
matters  not  whether  it  is  a  Government  school  or  a  private  establishment ;  but 
it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Government,  that  they  have  set  the  example. 

4526.  Has  the  opening  of  a  series  of  public  institutions,  connected  with  the 
arts,  in  this  country,  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  public  mind? — Decidedly; 
the  opening  of  the  National  Gallery  has  tended  to  spread  a  love  of  art. 

4527.  And  other  public  institutions  ? — And  other  pubhc  institutions. 

4528.  Chairman.^  Are  you  able  to  state  what  the  feeling  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished artists  is,  with  reference  to  art  unions ;  do  you  thmk  there  is  much 
objection  entertained,  on  their  part,  to  their  existence  ? — I  think  not ;  there  has 
been  a  difference  of  opinion  among  artists.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  the 
prejudices  of  some,  which  may  have  existed  at  firsts  have  gradually  lessened. 

4529.  May  not  many  of  those  prejudices  be  attributed  to  the  regulations  oi 
the  art  unions,  rather  than  to  the  principle  upon  which  they  are  constituted? — 
Very  likely. 

4530.  Mr.  Escott.]  You  were  understood  to  say  that  your  objection  to  art 
imions  was,  that  encouragement  is  given  by  them  to  inferior  ability  ? — ^Yes. 

4531.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  the  prices  which  have  been 
given  for  pictures  by  the  subscribers  to  art  unions  ?— Yes ;  they  are  very  low 
indeed,  frequently. 

4532.  Are  you  not  aware  that  many  pictures  have  been  purchased  at  very 
high  prices  compared  with  their  merits? — I  do  not  recollect  any  instances 
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^here  pictures  have  been  purchased  for  more  than  they  deserved  where  high  C.L.EastkkeyEu^. 
prices  have  been  given.     I  have  known  low  prices  given  for  pictures  which 
perhaps  were  worth  still  less. 

4533.  How  much  have  you  ever  known  given  for  a  picture  by  an  art  union  ? 
— £.  300 ;  I  was  then  thinking  of  the  cases  which  I  alluded  to  before,  where 
decided  good  has  been  done.  In  the  instance  of  Mr.  Maclise,  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  he  needed  the  stimulus. 

4534.  Do  you  think  that  Mr.  Maclise's  *'  Sleeping  Beauty,"  was  worth  300 
guineas  ? — I  think  it  was  worth  that,  and  more. 

4535.  Do  you  think  that  the  exhibition  in  Westminster  Hall  at  present, 
affords  a  proof  of  the  progress  of  the  talent  of  artists  in  this  country  ? — I  sup- 
pose there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  exhibition  of  sculpture,  that  it  is 
very  creditable  to  the  country. 

4536.  What  do  you  think  of  the  coloured  exhibitions  on  the  walls  r — I  think 
they  are  very  cre^table  too,  when  I  take  into  account  that  they  are  the  first 
essays  in  an  art  hitherto  unpractised  by  artists  in  this  country. 

4537.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  creditable  performances  among  them  ? — 
I  think  so,  considering  the  circumstances. 

4538.  How  many  ? — I  should  say  there  might  be  20. 

4539.  Is  the  selection  of  artists  for  the  decoration  of  the  new  Houses  oi 
Parliament  final  ? — ^The  C!ommissioners  do  not  bind  themselves  to  employ  them 
finally. 

4540.  Do  you  think  that  those  artists  who  are  now  selected,  are  all  of  them 
fit  to  decorate  such  buildings  as  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament? — They  are 
fit  to  make  experiments  for  tiie  purpose,  and  that  is  all  that  they  are  as  yet 
invited  to  do. 

4541  •  Mr.  B.  WalL'l  Do  you  think  they  will  be  able  to  do  it  ultimately? — 
I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

4542.  Mr.  M^Geachy.]  You  would  have  no  objection  to  their  making  experi- 
ments upon  the  building  itself ;  you  would  not  suppose  that  because  the  fresco 
was  put  upon  the  buildmg,  therefore  the  firesco  should  continue  there  ? — Not 
necessarily ;  it  was  not  the  case  in  Rome.  The  works  of  the  earlier  masters  were 
effaced  to  make  way  for  others ;  but  the  earlier  works  were  the  best  of  the  time 
when  they  were  done. 


Mrs.  Mary  Parkes,  called  in;  and  Examined. 

4543.  Chairman.'}  YOU  have  been  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  engravings 
on  a  somewhat  similar  plan  to  that  of  Mr.  Boys  ? — Rather  after  the  Art  Union 
of  London. 

4544.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  constitution  and  working  of  the  Art 
Union  of  London? — I  have  watched  from  its  commencement  the  effects  it 
wrought  upon  the  artist  and  publisher. 

4545.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  it  has  produced  upon  publishers 
and  printsellers  ? — At  present  I  should  say  the  engravings  do  the  publishers 
much  harm. 

4546.  On  what  do  you  found  that  opinion  ? — On  accoimt  of  the  electrotype ; 
which  has  certainly  failed  in  the  prints  which  they  have  brought  forth. 

4547.  You  have  had  ample  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  character  and 
excellence  of  engravings  ? — I  have. 

4548.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  your  profession  ? — ^Thirty  years. 
4549-  Oj^  a  very  extensive  scale  ? — I  have. 

4550.  What  is  your  objection  to  the  electrotype?— From  observations  I 
have  made  of  prints  issued  from  the  London  Art  Union,  (I  must  beg  to  mention 
that  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Watt's  plate  of  *^  Una/*)  but  from  the  impressions 
which  I  have  examined,  I  should  say,  that  there  is  a  darkness  about  it  which 
must  be  felt  by  every  one  who  wishes  well  to  the  art  of  line  engraving  in 
England. 

4551-  Mr.  B.  Wall]  At  what  period  was  the  electrotype  applied  to  that 
plate  of  "  Una "  ? — I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  ascertain  that  fact.  I  have 
examined  the  impressions  which  have  been  placed  in  my  hands  by  parties  who 
wished  to  change  them  for  other  engravings.     I  have  examined  them  carefully 
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Mrs.  JIf .  Parkes.   ^th  E  glsBS,  and  it  is  either  die  process  of  dectrotype,  or  somethmg  that  is 
■I ,  111  used  with  it,  which  entirely  defaces  the  work  of  the  original  plate,  if  it  ever  was 

ss  July  184^^.     good. 

4552.  May  it  not  happen  that  the  plate  has  been  worn  out  by  so  many  im- 
pressions bemg  taken  oS  it  ? — I  think,  from  my  examination  of  the  impressions 
I  saw,  they  most  have  l^een  taken  off  in  an  early  state. 

4553.  Mr,  Ewart]  Does  not  a  great  deal  depend  upcm  the  skill  trf  the  dec- 
trotypist  ? — I  cannot  tell,  but  where  there  is  so  nnidi  doubt  of  its  succeeding 
it  is  dangerous.  From  what  I  ha;ve  understood  of  the  Art  Umon  of  London,  it 
is  to  bendH  Biifidi  art;  that  is,  it  is  to  benefit  Britisk  painters  and  engravers* 
In  speakinq^  of  artists,  i  of  oourse  indmde  the  engraver.  I  am  speaking  of 
a  maa  wIh)  understands  the  arts,  because  the  engraver  must  give  his  owa 
translation  of  the  picture,  and  yet  with  faithfulness,  so  that  we  shall  have  the 
master  before  us. 

4554.  Chairman.']  Might  not  the  defects  you  observed  m  the  impressions  of 
'^  Una  *'  be  the  result  of  the  anattentioai  of  the  printer,  and  not  ascribable  to 
the  |»oce88? — I  think  not. 

4555-  Why  not  ? — I  did  not  expect  to  be  called  to  give  evidence  to-day,  or  I 
should  have  brought  my  impressions  of  ^^  Una'*  with  me,  with  a  glass  to  explain 
the  defects. 

4556.  AdmittiDg  those  defects,  may  Ihey  BOt  have  been  produced  by  inat^ 
tention  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  printer  of  the  engraving,  rather  thaa 
from  any  defect  in  the  pbrf:e,  whether  in  the  original  or  in  that  given  by  the 
dectrotype  ? — I  have  no  power  to  asoertasn  that. 

4557.  if  it  could  be  shown  that  it  was  the  printer  who  caused  the  defect, 
your  objection  to  the  electrotype  would  not  be  well  founded  r — Yes,  it  would  be 
equally  strong,  as  robbing  the  ei^raver  of  his  due.  For  instance^  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  publishers  to  support  the  artists  of  this  country,  they  are  so 
numerous ;  therefore,  it  is  proper  there  should  be  something  to  aid  them,  and 
to  benefit  the  artists. 

4558.  Then  your  objection  is  to  the  niunber  of  engravings  that  may  be  struck 
oflf  by  means  of  the  dectrotype ;  you  think  they  will  diminish  the  profit  of 
the  engraver  and  the  publisher  ? — In  the  first  place,  I  beg  to  menti(m  that 
I  would  never  take  more  than  1,000  engravings  from  one  pla4:e. 

4559.  The  value  of  the  engraving  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
impressions  taken,  even  though  the  impressions  be  good  ? — I  should  say  that 
1,000  impressions  could  not  be  equally  good. 

4560.  In  the  case  of  a  plate  from  which  it  was  known  that  1,000  impres- 
sions had  been  taken,  good  impressions  of  that  plate  would  be  of  a  certain 
value ;  but  su{^>06ing  ibe  number  had  been  limited  to  500,  or  200,  from  their 
rarity,  they  would  stand  at  a  higher  value  in  the  market  ? — ^Exactly. 

456 1 .  Consequently  the  value  would  depend  upon  the  small  number  of  impres- 
sions taken ;  and  if  your  ai^^ument  be  correct,  then  it  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  engravers  not  to  extend  so  much  the  number  of  impressions ;  by  such  a  course 
a  larger  number  of  engravers  would  be  likely  to  be  aicouraged  ? — Exactly. 

4562.  Mr.  Ewart.']  Have  you  ever  known  or  heard  of  electrotype  engravings^ 
which  have  been  undistinguishable  from  the  proofs  taken  from  tiie  first  copper- 
plate engraving,  in  consequence  of  their  extreme  resemblance  ? — ^Mr.  Landseer^ 
the  Elder,  submitted  to  my  inspection  a  proof  of  ^^  The  Shrimpers,''  alter 
Collins,  published  by  himself;  it  had  been  electrotyped,  and  I  could  not  tell 
which  was  the  original. 

4563.  Then  the  electrotype  has  succeeded  in  some  cases  ? — It  has ;  and  it 
is  a  wonderM  discovery,  but  one  that  can  never  benefit  art. 

4564.  Mr.  jB.  fValL]  Does  the  success  of  the  electrotype  depend  upon  the 
period  at  which  it  is  applied  to  the  original  plate  r— I  understand  that  if  it  is 
taken  off  at  first,  it  gives  a  true  copy. 

4565.  So  that  if  it  be  applied  early  in  the  day,  you  would  not  object  to  it? 
— I  should  for  the  numbers.  My  idea  of  the  Art  Union  of  London  is  this : 
I  understand  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  art ;  then  if  they  use  the  electrotype 
for  the  engraving,  working  upon  other  men*s  labour,  upon  the  labour  of  a  man 
of  talent,  who  has  devoted  his  whole  life  to  it,  even  supposii^  the  engraver 
is  paid  700  or  1,000  guineas,  yet  if  14,000  impressions  are  to  be  taken  from  it, 
I  must  say  that  the  engravers  are  robbed  of  what  they  ought  to  have. 

4566.  Chairman.]  Would  it  not  be  of  advantage  to  art  and  to  engraving  if 
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every  individual  in  the  country  could  Ijave  an  engraving  ? — Then  we  should  Un.  ML  Parka. 

look  upon  engravings  as  we  look  upon  everlasting  flowers.  n        mi 

4567.  But  would  it  not  be  of  adjvantage  that  it  should  be  so  ? — I  think  not.  aa  July  18^. 
We  cannot  look  upon  everiasdng  flowers,  as  we  pass  them  in  Govent  Gardeoa^ 

as  we  can  upon  roses. 

4568.  Mr.  EwarL]  Has  not  the  Gultivation  of  roses,  to  the  great  extent  to 
which  it  has  been  carried  of  late  years,  done  good  ? — Yes,  and  I  admire,  the 
variety. 

4569.  Chairman.]  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  whether  your  expe- 
rience of  the  electrotype  procesfr  has  extended  beyond  the  engraving  of  "  Una"  ? 
— ^I  have  "  The  Saints'  Day,"  but  I  am  not  sure  that  what  I  have  is  an  elec- 
trotype ;  it  is  not  a  good  impression,^  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  one  of  the 
electrotype. 

4570.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  judgmg  of  the  general  feelings  of  the 
publishers  on  the  electrotype  ? — ^I  have  so  liMe  to  do  vnth.  the  publishears  that 
I  cannot  say  what  their  feelings  are,  generally. 

4571.  Ha&  it  diminished  the  sale  of  your  engravings  ? — ^Yes,  it  has  injured 
me. 

4572.  Can  you  give  any  statement  to  the  Committee  of  the  number  of  en- 
gravings which  you  sold  before  the  electrotype  was  introduced,  and  of  the 
number  which  you  now  sell,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  thd 
diminution? — ^TTiat  would  be  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  because  in  my 
ovm  trade  the  system  of  the  publishers  had  greatly  injured  me  ;  the  art  unions 
and  the  electrotype  have  bot^  tended  to  increase  the  injury. 

4573.  You  cannot  distinctly  state  fix)m  any  data  that  you  have  before  you, 
what  amount  of  injury  has  been  produced  by  the  electrotjqfje  ?— ^I  should  say 
the  last  four  years  it  has  injured  my  business  considerably ;  but  I  ought  to 
say  that  I  am  most  favourable  to  the  society.  With  a  few  alterations,  it  would 
be  made  the  nii^ans  of  doing  much  good. 

4574.  What  are  the  alterations  you  refer  to? — I  hope  before  long  we 
shall  see  the  Art  Union  upon  a  fbimdation  that  would  not  be  exactiy  as  it  is 
now ;  the  relief  which  the  artists  are  now  receiving  is  little  better  than  pauper 
relief. 

4575-  What  are  the  changes  to  which  you  refer,  as  being  so  d^irable? — 
I  should  wish  to  see  paintings  ordered  on  commission.  I  should  wish  to 
see  subscriptions  gained  among  the  great,  which  would  be  the  foundation  of 
something  important,  and  which  mi^t  be  gained  much  better  than  they  are 
now.  Instead  of  drawing  by  lot  once  a  year,  I  would  say  every  three  years, 
and  by  having  a  sum  of  money  by  subscription,  which  I  think,  from  what 
has  been  mentioned  to  me  by  many  gentiemen  in  conversation,  might  be 
done,  a  sufficient  fund  would  be  provided  for  something  usefiiL 

4576.  And  you  would  exclude  the  electrotype  process  ? — ^Entu^ly. 

4577.  You  have  preferred  a  claim  to  the  Committee  for  encouragement  in 
some  speculation  for  the  distribution  of  engravings  in  which  you  are  engaged  ? 
— After  I  had  disposed  of  the  Bowyer  Bible,  I  then  commenced  another  scheme, 
and  finding  that  the  Art  Union  of  London  had  very  much  a£Eected  my  business, 
I  came  to  the  determination  to  follow  its  example  with  my  whole  property, 
which  was  42,000  /.  at  the  fiill  price.  I  formed  it  upon  the  plan  of  14,000 
subscribers,  with  2,100  lots.  Not  expecting  that  I  should  be  called  upon  to-day, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  go  into  the  details. 

4578.  Will  you  hand  in  to  the  Committee  a  statement  of  the  arrangement 
and  result  of  your  plan  ? — I  wiU  do  so.  I  should  wish  to  mention,  that  it  is  my 
last  and  my  only  plan  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  John  PF.  Brett,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

4579.  ARE  you  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  result  of  art  unions  ? —   Mr.  J.  W.  Brm. 
I  am.  — — 

4580.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  any  plan  founded  upon  similar  principles  ? 
— In  March  1841, 1  commenced  a  similar  plan  in  Edinburgh  of  publishing  "  The 
Sixtii  Seal/'  and  also  at  Oxford  the  same  year  of  two  other  engravings  Ulustra- 
tive  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

4581 .  What  was  the  nature  of  that  project  ? — It  was  by  the  publication  of  an 
engraving.  The  subscribers  to  the  engraving  were,  at  the  termination  of  the 
subscription  to  be  entitied  (by  a  committee  formed  out  of  the  subscribers)  to  the 
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Mr.  J-  IF.  Brett,  original  picture  from  which  the  engravqig  was  published,  upon  a  similar  plan  to 

■      that  of  the  Art  Union, 
fla  Julp  1844.         4582.  In  what  particulars  did  it  resemble  the  Art  Union  ? — In  one  point  it 
differed,  inasmuch  as  the  engraving  was  specified  at  the  time,  and  the  subscrip- 
tion was  to  the  engraving. 

4583.  Were  there  any  prizes  distributed? — ^No  prize  except  the  engraved 
picture, 

4584.  Was  there  an  engraving  given  to  each  individual  ? — ^Yes. 

4585.  Then  it  was  more  in  the  form  of  a  subscription  for  an  engraving  than 
a  lottery  ? — ^It  was ;  each  guinea  subscriber  received  an  engraving,  and  that 
engraving  was  guaranteed  as  an  equivalent  for  the  guinea. 

4586.  Was  the  lottery  principle  introduced  in  any  shape? — ^It  was  in  this 
point,  that  the  picture  which  was  engraved  from  was  proposed  to  be  balloted 
for  afterwards  among  the  subscribers. 

4587.  So  that  the  engraving  was  certain,  but  the  possession  of  the  painting 
was  a  matter  of  chance  ? — Yes. 

4588.  Mr.  Ewart.']  That  is  very  much  the  principle  of  the  Art  Union  ? — Yes. 

4589.  What  was  the  number  of  subscribers  you  had  ? — ^To  one  work  the 
limit  was  2,200  ;  that  was  "The  Sixth  Seal.*' 

4590.  How  many  impressions  did  you  strike  off  ^m  that  ? — ^Equal  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole, 

4591.  Was  any  difference  made  in  reference  to  proofs? — ^Yes,  in  a  few 
instances. 

4592.  The  proofs  being  so  much  better  than  the  other  impressions,  who  had 
the  privilege  of  choosing  them  ? — ^There  were  a  few  proofs,  but  to  obtain  proofe 
it  was  necessary  to  subscribe  either  two  or  three  guineas,  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  proofs ;  there  were  three  guineas  subscription  for  proofs  before 
letters. 

4593.  How  many  were  there  of  that  description? — I  think  the  proofis  struck 
off  were  80  in  number. 

4594.  Was  there  a  full  subscription  for  the  80  at  three  guineas  r — No. 

4595.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  subscription  for  the  proofs? — I  should 
think  not  more  than  a  third. 

4596.  What  became  of  the  other  proofis  ? — They  are  in  my  possession. 

4597.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  the  other  proofs  ?— Only  to  part  with 
them  on  an  equivalent  subscription,  either  two  or  three  guineas. 

4598.  In  what  style  was  the  engraving  executed  ? — In  mezzotint. 

4599.  Is  not  2,000  a  large  number  for  mezzotint  ? — ^After  1,200  were  taken 
off  ttie  plate  was  re-engrav«i  by  Mr.  Philips,  to  ensure  to  the  latter  subscribers 
equal  impressions  with  the  first. 

4600.  Can  you  state  whether  you  should  have  obtained  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers without  the  additional  inducement  of  the  prize  painting  ? — ^I  think  not. 
I  believe  that  every  subscriber  would  have  considered  that  he  had  been  deprived 
of  a  benefit. 

4601.  So  that  a  material  part  of  the  inducement  to  the  subscribers  was  the 
chance  of  obtaining  a  prize  ? — ^There  was  little  doubt  of  that ;  at  the  same  time 
I  was  distributing  a  plate  for  a  guinea  which  ordinarily  would  sell  for  three. 
Some  of  the  subscribers  sold  the  engraving  for  three  guineas. 

4602.  Under  those  circumstances  you  might  have  dispensed  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  giving  a  prize  by  chance  ? — I  perhaps  might ;  but  that  was  an  induce- 
ment. 

4603.  Does  not  that  fall  under  the  principle  of  lotteries? — Perhaps  it  does; 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  far.  I  thought  it  a  fair,  honourable  principle ; 
it  was  the  practice  in  Edinburgh,  I  believe,  before  it  was  adopted  in  this 
country. 

4604.  Did  you  fill  up  the  number  of  subscribers  you  intended  for  the  other 
impressions  r — No. 

4605.  What  number  of  subscribers  did  you  obtain  r — One  thousand  six  hun- 
dred in  one  instance,  and  above  2,000  in  the  other. 

4606.  What  was  the  other  instance  ? — It  was  two  new  works,  proposed  to  be 
engraved  by  Mr.  Cousins,  from  two  pictures,  *^  The  Temptation,'*  and  "  The 
Expulsion,'*  painted  by  Dubuffe. 

4607.  Were  those  executed  ? — They  were  submitted  to  Mr.  Cousins,  but  he 
was  not  able  to  commence  upon  them  then. 

46o8,  How 
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4608.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  this  speculation  ? — Since  March  Mr.  J.  W.  Brett. 
1841.  • 

4609.  What  was  the  machinery  you  used  for  carrying  it  on ;  had  you  agents  ^^  ^"^  '®^^ 
in  different  towns? — ^Yes;  the  publishers,  and  agents  at  a  salary  to  travel 

collecting  subscriptions. 

4610.  Mr.  R.  Colbome.]  Why  did  you  cease  operations? — In  consequence  ot 
a  notice  from  the  Treasury. 

461 1  •  Chairman.^  You  received  a  specific  notice  ? — Yes. 

4613.  Were  you  in  any  way  aware  of  your  being  liable  to  the  operation  of 
the  Lottery  Law  previously  to  the  receipt  of  that  notice  ? — I  did  not  imagine 
that  1  was;  I  thought  it  rested  upon  fair  ground,  and  that  the  subscriber 
mi^t  be  entitled  to  his  impression,  although  it  was  tacitiy  understood  that 
there  would  be  a  plan  of  ballot  for  each  picture  at  the  conclusion. 

4613.  Mr.  EwartJ]  Had  you  ever  known  this  principle  adopted  before? — 
On  the  Continent,  and  I  found  that  it  was  in  practice  in  Edinburgh. 

4614.  Chairman.']  At  that  time,  had  you  distributed  any  portion  of  the 
impressions  that  you  had  struck  off  ?— I  distributed  the  engraving  to  each  sub- 
scriber as  he  paid  his  guinea,  and  he  then  received  a  guarantee  for  his  right  to 
a  chance  of  the  picture ;  it  is  a  voucher  that  at  the  close  of  the  distribution 
the  picture  shall  become  the  property  of  the  subscribers,  to  be  disposed  of  by 
them  as  they  may  think  fit. 

4615.  The  subscription  is  paid  before  the  picture  is  engraved? — ^Yes.  In 
one  instance  it  was  so,  in  the  other  it  was  not  so.  In  ^^  The  Sixth  Seal,"  it  was 
not  so. 

4616.  The  public,  then,  had  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  merit  of  the 
engraving  before  they  subscribed  ? — Yes. 

4617.  They  saw  the  particular  impression  ? — ^Yes. 

4618.  Then  it  comes  simply  to  this:  that  a  person  who  purchased  that 
engraving  of  "  The  Sixth  Seal,"  had  not  only  that  engraving,  but  also  a  further 
chance  of  winning  the  original  painting  ? — Yes. 

4619.  Therefore  you  required  no  check  to  guarantee  to  the  subscribers  a 
good  impression,  it  having  been  left  to  their  judgment,  individually,  whether 
it  was  good  or  bad? — ^Exactly  so. 

4620.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Do  you  consider  yourself  aggrieved  by  the  existing  state 
of  the  law  r  —  Yes ;  inasmuch  as  a  much  larger  amount,  by  some  hundreds,  has 
been  expended  than  has  been  received,  which  we  shall  be  losers  by.  Upon  one 
engraving,  which  is  near  completion,  I  think  the  loss  may  be  considered  near 
upon  1,000  2. 

4621.  Has  that  loss  arisen  from  your  operations  having  been  suspended? 
— ^Independentiy  of  that  there  would  be  a  considerable  loss  arising  from  our  not 
being  accustomed  to  a  plan  of  this  kind.  Our  determination  was,  that  it  should 
be  a  first-rate  engraving,  printed  on  the  best  paper,  and  printed  in  an  expensive 
manner. 

4622.  Then  if  you  had  been  allowed  to  go  on  you  still  would  have  lost? — 
Yes,  upon  one. 

4623.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  a  speculation  likely  to  be  much  taken  up  by 
the  public  ? — I  am  certain  of  it. 

4624.  ChairmanJ\  It  is  only  in  your  individual  case  that  the  speculation  has 
not  succeeded? — In  one  instance ;  in  the  other  instance  I  believe  it  would  have 
been  profitable ;  there  were  above  2,000  subscribers.  The  plan  upon  which  we 
have  proceeded,  I  think,  has  been  favourable  to  the  advancement  of  art.  We 
have  always  placed  the  exhibition  upon  the  most  liberal  plan.  About  206,000 
children  from  different  schools  have  been  admitted  free.  We  have  books, 
I  suppose,  containing  100,000  autograph  names  of  persons  who  have  had  the 
gratification  of  seeing  those  pictures. 

4625.  How  many  ? — ^Three  altogether. 

4626.  Was  the  exhibition  of  long  continuance  ?— It  has  been  from  1841  to 
the  present  time. 

4627.  Were  you  obliged  to  have  a  room  for  the  purpose  ? — Yes. 

4628.  So  that  considerable  expenses  were  incurred  for  the  accommodation 
of  visitors  to  that  exhibition  ? — ^Very  great. 

4629.  Mr.  Ewart.]  If  it  were  now  stopped  the  result  would  be  a  great  loss 
and  injustice  to  yourself  and  to  those  who  subscribed  ? — Yes ;  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  the  feeling  of  the  subscribers.    I  have  mentioned  it  to 
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Mr.  J.  w.  Brett,    one  individual,  who  was  a  publisher  at  Bristol,  who  collected  600  subscriptions 
•      to  "  The  Sixth  Seal;"  and  I  have  been  informed,  that  in  many  instances  the 
a2  July  1844.     subscribers  feel  themselves  aggrieved,  if  not  imposed  upon. 

4630.  How  imposed  upon  ? — By  the  suspension.  They  look  to  the  individual; 
and  even  if  I  were  to  lay  before  them  a  statement  proving  that  in  that  specula- 
tion at  least  500  /.  had  been  lost,  very  likely  they  would  not  even  then  be 
satisfied.  I  believe  that  each  subscriber  would  feel  himself  aggrieved  if  the 
agreement  were  not  carried  out. 

4631 .  In  case  you  were  allowed  to  bring  your  present  plan  to  a  termination, 
would  you  be  inclined  to  make  a  ^milar  arrangement  in  future  ? — No ;  I  should 
have  no  desire  to  do  it  in  any  other  instance. 

4632.  Upon  what  ground.  Would  it  be  upon  general  or  upon  particular 
grounds  ? — On  particular  grounds. 

4633.  So  that  what  you  look  for  is  more  indemnity  for  the  past  than  pro- 
tection for  the  future  ? — It  is  to  a  certain  extent. 

4634.  Chairman.']  That  is  to  say,  to  allow  you  to  carry  on  your  present 
operations  to  the  extent  you  originally  contemplated,  not  lookii^  for  protection 
for  a  similar  transaction  in  future? — Not  at  idl.  I  have  no  wish  to  carry 
on  anything  similar. 

4635.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  similar  operations  at  this  moment  in 
Edinburgh  ? — I  am  not.  Indeed  I  have  very  little  attended  to  such  matters  r 
my  brother,  who  is  associated  with  me  in  tMs  undertaking,  is  better  acquainted 
than  I  am  with  them. 

4636.  Can  you  state  the  extent  of  the  expenses,  and  the  profit  you  contem- 
plate, for  your  speculation  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  am  prepared  to  do  so,  but  I 
should  be  able  to  place  that  before  the  Committee* 

4637.  Mr.  Ewart.]  Have  such  enterprizes  been  successfully  conducted  by 
other  persons  in  Edinburgh  without  being  questioned  ? — I  am  not  aware  that 
they  were  successful. 

4638.  Were  they  stopped  by  the  Government? — ^No. 

Stewart  Blacker ,  Esq.  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

;sf.  Blacker,  Esq.        4639.  Mr.  B.  fVallJ]  IS  it  the  practice  of  the  Irish  Art  Union  to  break  up 
— —       the  plates  after  the  subscribers  are  supplied  ? — ^Yes. 

4640.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  Irish  Art  Union  committee  could  have  got  more 
for  their  worn  plate  of  the  "  Blind  Girl,*'  after  the  subscribers  wwe  supplied 
than  they  had  paid  for  it  originally  ? — We  had  every  reason  to  believe,  from  the 
popularity  of  the  subject,  that  a  very  considerable  sum  might  have  been  obtained 
for  the  plate  in  the  state  it  was  then  in,  after  having  supplied  all  our  members. 
Even  1,000 1,  was  mentioned,  which  was  considerably  more  than  the  plate  cost, 
after  all  the  expenses  of  paper  and  printing ;  but  we  considered  that  in 
justice  to  our  subscribers,  smd  also  not  to  allow  any  inferior  impressions  to  go 
abroad^  it  was  our  duty  to  deface  the  plate. 


Mr.  John  Vokins. 


Mr.  John  Vokins,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

4641 .  CAainwon.]  ARE  you  engaged  extensively  as  a  frame-maker  ? — ^Yes. 

4642.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  art  unions  upon  the  encourage- 
ment of  frame-making  in  the  metropolis  ? — I  consider  that  it  has  increased  the 
trade  of  frame-making  considerably. 

4643.  Have  you  any  particulars  to  state  upon  which  you  found  that  opinion  ? 
— I  consider  that  we  have  framed  from  150  to  200  of  the  Art  Union  prints, 
and  that  our  business  has  been  increased  from  three  to  four  hundred  a  year 
by  the  Art  Union. 

4644.  Has  that  been  the  case  with  many  others? — I  should  say  to  a  much 
larger  amount  with  some  other  persons  in  the  same  line  of  business  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  advertising  art  union  frames. 

4645.  You  are  speaWng  from  your  own  knowledge  ? — ^Yes. 

4646.  Do  you  believe  that  much  encouragement  has  been  given  of  late  to 
frame-making  irrespectively  of  the  particular  engravings  distributed  by  the  art 
unions  ? — Decidedly. 

4647.  Has 
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4647.  Has  there  been  considerable  improvement  in  the  execution  and  cha-    Mr.  John  Toibiri. 
racter  of  those  frames  ? — ^Very  much.     We  are  induced  every  season  to  get       — — . 
-a  new  design  of  frame^  suited  to  the  print  coming  out.  ^^  ^^^7  *^4- 

4648.  Is  there  not  much  more  attention  now  paid  than  formerly  to  the 
distinctive  periods  or  epochs  of  art  in  the  style  of  ornamenting  frames? 
— Decidedly. 

4649.  Is  it  a  matter  of  much  study  ? — ^Yes. 

4650.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  papier  mach^  establishments  ? — Yes. 

4651.  And  the  new  ei^blishment  for  the  i^lication  of  leather  in  imitation 
of  oak  ? — ^Yes,  I  am  aware  of  it. 

4652.  Are  you  aware  that  many  of  the  models  in  those  establishments  are 
taken  from  some  of  the  best  works  in  France  of  the  time  of  Francis  the  First  ? — 
Yes. 

4653.  Is  there  a  growing  desire  among  the  frame-makers  generally  to  make 
inquiries  as  to  the  diaracter  and  style  of  works  of  different  epochs  ? — Yes. 

4654.  From  what  period  do  you  date  that  improvement? — The  last  four  or 
five  years. 

4655.  Do  persons  in  general,  when  they  send  you  an  Art  Union  engravii^ 
to  be  framed,  adopt  your  Art  Union  frame ;  or  are  they  in  the  habit  of  select- 
ii^  one  according  to  their  own  taste  ? — I  submit  to  them  a  pattern,  whatever 
I  think  most  suitable  to  the  print. 

4656.  Both  in  quality  and  quantity  there  has  been  a  perceptible  improve- 
ment in  frame-making  since  the  establishment  of  art  unions  ? — ^There  has. 


Mercuriiy  24*  die  Julii,  1844. 


li£MB£ES   PRESENT. 

Mr.  Ridley  Colborae.  I  Mr.  Solicitor-jB;eneral. 

Mr.  M«Geachy.  J  Mr.  Baring  Wall. 

Mr.  Mackinnon.  {  Mr.  Wyse. 

THOMAS  WYSE,  Esq.  in  the  Chair- 


Mr.  George  Foggo,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

4657.  Chairman.']  YOU  are  acquainted  with  the  Art  Union  of  London  ?—  jjr.  q^  Foggot 
I  am.  ' 

4658.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  otiier  art  unions  ? — ^I  should  say  not ;  24  July  iiJ44- 
the  London  Art  Union  I  have  attended  to^  from  taking  a  general  interest  in 

various  proceedings  for  the  promotion  of  art  and  education^  as  honorary  secretary 
to  the  Society  for  Ohtaining  Free  Admission  to  Nati<»ial  Monuments,  &c. 

4659.  For  what  period  have  you  been  acquainted  with  it  ? — I  have  observed 
its  movements  from  the  commencement. 

4660.  Have  you  paid  attention  to  the  constitution  of  the  London  Art  Union  ? 
-—I  made  some  observations  on  that  to  the  founders,  previous  to  its  being 
established. 

4661.  Do  you  consider  the  principle  <m  which  it  is  founded  good  ? — ^Tbe 
g^ieral  principle  of  the  combination  of  many  small  means,  appears  to  me 
particularly  applicable  to  the  circwnstanoes  of  this  country  at  the  pres^it 
moment ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  many  of  the  regulations  are  not  suited  to  the 
drcumstanoes. 

4662.  In  what  way  do  you  think  it  particularly  apjdicable  to  the  present  dr- 
cumstances  of  the  country  r — When  we  observe  the  great  works  that  have  been 
executed  in  England  by  joint-stocks,  such  as  our  bridges  and  our  railways,  it 
would  almost  appear  extraordinary  tliat  in  this  country  art  unions  had  not  com- 
menced previous  to  their  existence  in  other  countries.  In  a  commercial  country, 
almost  everything  requires  to  be  done  by  individuals,  0^  by  combinations  of 
individuals ;  in  other  States  tbey  have  usually  been  performed  by  governments. 

4663.  Do  you  consider  die  former  mode  of  proceeding  preferable  to  the 
latter  ? — In  this  country,  and  in  all  free  States,  I  should  say  very  decidedly  the 
preponderance  is  in  favour  of  a  combination  of  individuals. 

4664.  Upon  what  do  you  found  that  impression  ?— Wherever  a  government 
0.79.  N  N  4  has 
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Mr.  G.  Foggo.  has  thought  it  necessary  to  interfere  with  that  which  may  he  done  by  individuals, 
■'■  the  effect  has  been  unequal,  and  not  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  com- 

24  July  1844.  munity,  and  after  a  short  period  permanent  mischief  has  invariably  accrued ; 
but  where  the  operations  are  carried  on  according  to  the  state  of  wealth  and 
intelligence  of  a  public,  and  according  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  that  public, 
the  duration  and  the  progress  of  their  proceedings  are  always  suited  to  the 
circimistances :  when  no  longer  efficient  tiiey  cease  to  exist. 

4665.  Have  you  any  instances  to  offer  to  the  Committee  in  confirmation 
of  your  opinion  ? — So  long  as  the  merchants  and  other  individuals  of  Horence 
and  the  various  commercial  states  of  Italy  were  individual  patrons ;  from  the 
middle  of  the  Twelfth  till  towards  the  middle  of  the  Sixteenth  century,  the  arts 
went  on  improving,  and  doing  honour  to  those  countries.  When  the  Medici 
became  potentates,  the  progress  of  art  ceased ;  and  the  like  may  be  said  to 
have  taken  place  previous  to  the  majority  of  Louis  the  14th,  in  France,  with 
evil  consequences  from  the  date  of  that  monarch's  patronage  of  the  arts. 

4666.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  most  beneficial  influence  of  the  Art 
Union  upon  art  r — It  has  brought  the  arts  into  much  more  general  notice  by 
every  class  than  they  were  previously ;  and  it  has  tended  very  much  to  renew  and 
extend  that  natural  connexion  between  the  artists  and  the  public  which  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts  and  the  printsellers,  and  I  am  sorry  to  add,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  our  aristocracy  in  general,  had  for  many  years  tended  to  sever. 

4667.  Have  you  observed  a  considerable  increase  in  the  desire  of  the  public 
to  possess  themselves  of  objects  of  art,  since  the  institution  of  the  art  unions  r — 
I  have ;  and  especially  I  have  found  it  a  subject  of  much  more  general  conver- 
sation, although  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the  opening  national  exhibitions 
has,  during  the  same  period,  had  an  extensive  and  beneficial  effect. 

4668.  Do  you  ascribe  that  circumstance  to  the  prizes  which  have  been  given 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  paintings,  or  to  the  general  diffusion  which  has 
taken  place  of  engravings  amongst  the  subscribers  ? — ^The  excitement  for  prizes 
in  the  Art  Union  may,  in  the  first  instance,  have  attracted  much  notice ;  but  the 
thousands  who  receive  a  print  only,  and  continue  to  subscribe,  compared  with 
the  250  who  obtain  prizes  of  pictures,  prove  that  the  prizes  are  but  a  secon- 
dary consideration ;  besides,  tiie  amount  raised  by  the  art  unions  is  very  far 
short  of  the  money  expended  a  few  years  ago  on  annuals. 

4669.  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  art  unions  is  to  produce  a  great  num- 
ber of  artists  of  inferior  talent,  and  not  sufficiently  to  encourage  artists  of  high 
merit  ? — During  the  short  period  that  the  art  unions  have  existed,  one  effect 
has  been  to  make  artists  limit  and  contract  their  talent  to  that  especial  market. 
The  admeasurement  of  the  picture  and  the  choice  of  subject  have  been,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  moulded  according  to  that  demand,  and  I  believe  injuriously 
so ;  but  the  increased  number  of  artists  must  be  considered  as  a  consequence 
about  to  begin  ;  it  cannot  have  produced  many  up  to  this  period. 

4670.  You  do  not  think,  then,  it  has  had  a  tendency  to  encourage  mediocre 
art  ? — I  am^afraid  it  has,  and  in  other  countries  we  find  it  so. 

4671.  Is  not  that  a  very  considerable  disadvantage? — ^Very  much  so,  but  it 
may  be  prevented. 

4672.  Do  you  think  it  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  art  unions,  or  arising 
out  of  the  special  regulations  of  the  body  ? — I  think  it  by  no  means  inherent  to 
the  principle  of  art  unions,  and  I  observed  to  the  gentlemen  who  first  started 
the  Art  Union  of  London,  that  if  they  were  to  give  their  prizes  for  composi- 
tions of  historical  subjects,  they  would  do  an  in&iite  deal  of  good  in  directing 
our  artists  to  those  studies  and  feelings  that  invariably  improve  the  art. 

4673-  Do  you  think  the  present  regulations  of  tiie  Art  Union  of  London 
good  ? — I  should  object  very  much  to  a  committee  that  endures  for  so  many 
years  as  the  present  one  has  done.  I  consider  it  far  preferable  that  a  certain 
portion  of  the  committee  should  of  necessity  vrithdraw  for  at  least  one  year. 

4674.  Would  you  entrust  to  the  committee  the  choice  of  the  paintings,  or 
leave  it;  as  is  at  present  the  case,  to  the  prizeholders  ? — I  should  be  of  opinion 
that  the  more  the  opportunity  of  judging  and  forming  a  taste  is  extended,  the 
more  good  will  an  art  union  perform ;  and  under  the  present  system  of  prizes, 
the  holder  of  the  prize  should  certainly  continue  to  have  a  right  of  judging  for 
himself;  and  the  exhibition  of  the  works  so  Selected,  and  vrith  a  free  oppor- 
tunity of  criticism  upon  those  works  when  exhibited,  must  tend  very  much  to 
improve  public  taste. 
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4675.  Has  your  experience  led  you  to  conclude  that  there  have  heen  very  Mr.  G.  loggB* 
many  injudicious  selections  made  by  individuals  ? — There  have  been  many,  and  ■ 
unfortunately  mostly  so  in  the  high-priced  awards.    And  I  am  sorry  to  find  «4  J«ly  1844. 
that  when  critical  catalogues  were  sold  at  the  doors  of  the  Exhibition  last  year, 

the  conamittee,  for  the  sake  of  a  larger  revenue  through  their  own  catalogue, 
did  all  in  their  power  to  suppress  those  publications.  A  large  amount  of  re- 
venue seems  to  be  too  much  cared  for,  more  so  than  the  diffusion  of  good  taste. 

4676.  What  publications  were  they — catalogues  ? — Critical  catalogues. 

4677.  Explain  what  you  mean  by  critical  catalogues  ? — Catalogues  that  men- 
tioned the  name  of  the  artist,  the  name  of  the  purchaser  of  the  pictures,  and 
gave  a  concise  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  performances. 

4678.  Was  the  publication  of  these  catalogues  that  you  speak  of  restricted  to 
one  individual,  or  was  it  open  to  the  public  at  lai^e  ? — I  know  of  but  one ; 
but  that  individual  had  no  privilege,  and  therefore  it  was  open  to  the  public  at 
large,  until  the  interference  of  the  police,  through  the  inducement  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Art  Union,  put  a  stop  to  them. 

4679.  Mr.  R.Colbome!\  Were  they  published  with  the  writer's  name  ? — ^Yes. 

4680.  CJiairman.l  Who  was  the  writer  ? — Clarke  was  the  name. 

4681.  Are  not  similar  catalogues  published  and  distributed  at  the  doors  of 
Westminster  Hall ;  catalogues  of  the  works  of  art  now  exhibiting  there  ?— Yes, 
and  also  at  the  National  Gallery. 

4682.  Has  any  objection  been  lAade  to  their  distribution,  either  on  the  part 
of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  or  of  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  ? — 
Not  only  have  they  been  all9wed,  but  a  special  permission  to  that  eflfect  was 
granted  by  the  trustees  of  the  National  GaUery. 

4683.  Mr.  B.  Wall.']  Why  is  any  special  permission  necessary  ? — ^At  the  time 
it  was  first  attempted  by  two  or  three  different  individuals  at  the  National 
Gallery  the  police  did  think  there  was  an  impropriety ;  they  supposed  that  the 
authorities  did  not  wish  it ;  but  an  application  having  been  made  to  the  trustees 
of  the  National  Gallery,  it  was  at  once  conceded,  and  at  the  same  time  the  price 
of  the  official  catalogue  was  reduced  firom  1  ^.  to  4  d. 

4684.  Do  you  not  imagine  it  is  not  a  matter  of  concession,  but  a  matter  of 
positive  right  ? — I  should  hope  so ;  but  the  public  has  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
considering  it  so,  and  the  secretaries  of  the  Art  Union  thought  it  their  duty  to 
suppress  t£em.  The  trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  allowed  them  to  be  sold 
under  the  portico. 

4685.  Chairman.']  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  facts  connected  with 
that  suppression  ? — The  police  kept  at  the  door  of  the  exhibition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  order,  ordered  the  men  selling  such  catalogues  to  with(faaw, 
under  the  penalty  of  being  taken  before  a  magistrate;  and  rivid  catalogues  were 
even  sold  under  the  protection  of  the  police,  in  order  to  produce  a  still  stronger 
effect  on  the  sellers. 

4686.  Was  this  by  order  of  the  committee  ? — I  once  had  a  conversation  with 
one  of  the  secretaries,  and  he  expressed  himself  strongly  in  favour  of  the  sup- 
pression. 

4687.  Then  it  is  a  surmise  on  your  part  that' the  secretaries,  or  the  committee, 
had  given  orders  to  that  effect  ? — ^It  is,  but  founded  on  very  strong  evidence. 

4688.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  catalogue  that  was  in  your  mind  objec- 
ted to  by  the  committee  ? — ^The  catalogue,  1  think,  was  sold  for  2^.  or  3  J. ;  it 
contained  a  very  short  critique,  of  perhaps  one  or  two  lines,  upon  the  greatest 
number  of  the  pictures,  expressive  in  some  cases  of  approbation,  in  others  of 
disapprobation  of  the  choice  of  the  pictures. 

4689.  Mr.  jB.  Cdlbame.]  Do  you  think  they  were  sound  critiques  ? — Artists 
were  generally  pleased  with  them. 

4690.  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  Mr.  Clarke  is  likely  to  lead  the  public  taste 
on  matters  of  painting  or  the  fine  arts  ? — ^Mr.  Clarke,  as  a  publisher,  no  doubt 
gets  the  opinions  of  artists ;  but  at  all  events,  as  there  was  no  privilege  to  Mr.^ 
Clarke,  others  might  do  better. 

469 1 .  Have  not  the  subscribers  testifiexl  by  retaining  the  present  conmiittee  of 
the  London  Art  Union  so  many  years,  having  the  power  to  remove  them  if  they 
thought  proper,  that  they  approved  of  their  proceedings  ? — ^The  committee  of 
the  Art  Union,  or  members  of  that  conmiittee,  have  frequentiy  mentioned  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  opinions  from  the  members,  on  account  of  their  great 
number,  as  an  objection  to  the  subjects  for  engraving  being  left  to  the  sub- 
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Mr.  G.  Foggo.     sciibers.     The  same  difficulty  must  hold  with  regard  to  the  electioiis ;  and 
*  u&lesR  there  be  an  absolute  necenity  of  a  certain  proportion  of  them  beiag 

S4  July  1844.      remored  for  a  time^  experience  convinces  me  that  such  removal  will  never 
occur.  • 

4692.  You  think  then  that  the  removd  should  be  obligatory,  and  not  left  at 
tile  discretion  eitlier  of  the  individuals  or  of  the  body  of  subscribers  ? — It  should 
be  compulsory. 

4693.  From  how  many  exhibitions  does  the  London  Art  Union  select  ? — Five. 

4694.  What  is  the  effect  of  sdecting  from  these  exhibitions  ? — Most  of  the 
exhibitions  being  managed  by  a  committee  of  artists,  those  committees  of 
artists  feel  the  advants^  of  placing  flieir  own  works  within  sight  of  the  pur- 
fihas^re ;  and  in  one  instance  already  the  illiberality,  with  regard  to  the  recq;>- 
tion  of  works  of  »t,  and  the  exhibition  of  them,  is  strongly  deprecated  by  artists 
m  geneml ;  they  have  made  a  rule  to  place  none  but  members'  worics  on  the 
Kne,  t.  €.  at  the  level  of  the  spectator's  eye. 

4695.  Mr.  B.  fValL]  That  is  not  die  case  I  think  with  the  British  Institu- 
tion ?— That  exhibition  is  not  under  the  management  of  artists. 

4696.  ChairmoHJ]  To  what  exhibition  do  you  refer  ?— 1  especially  refer  to 
the  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  which  was  the  most  liberal,  and 
is  perhaps  now  the  least  so. 

4697.  Mr.  B.  fValL]  Do  you  think  with  regard  to  the  hanging  of  pictures, 
to  which  I  apprehend  you  now  more  particufauiy  allude,  that  is  more  fairiy 
conducted  in  the  British  Institutiim  than  where  it  is  managed  exclusively  by 
artists  ? — ^At  first  it  was,  but  I  am  afraid,  that  even  in  tlie  British  Institution 
for  the  last  15  years,  artists  have  had  too  much  to  do  with  the  hanging  of  the 
{pictures ;  although  they  do  not  form  the  committee,  their  influence  is  very 
perceptible. 

4698.  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  this  arrangement  of  taking  their  paintings 
solely  from  exhibitions  leads  to  jobbing  on  the  part  of  the  art  unions? — ^Wherevw 
there  are  prizes  and  inducements  through  the  excitement  of  a  lottery,  and 
especially  where  prizes  of  a  value  fieff  exceeding  the  drcumstanoes  of  tiie  sub- 
scribers, form  a  part  of  the  concern,  we  must  expect  jobbing. 

4699.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  such  a  tendency  has  exhibited  itself 
in  the  instance  of  the  Art  Union  of  London  ? — Several  instances  of  pictures 
\mag  exhiUted  as  bond  fide  purchases,  when  it  was  generally  and  upon  good 
groimds  known  that  such  pictures  were  not  purchased  at  all,  have  occurred ;  and 
the  artists  have  had  the  reputation  of  selling  high-priced  pictures  when  they 
only  received  a  remuneration  for  the  loan  of  such  works. 

4700.  In  what  exhibition  has  this  principally  occurred  ?— I  tiiink  I  may  say 
both  at  the  Royal  Academy  and  witii  the  Society  of  British  Artists. 

4701 .  Do  you  think  the  latter  principle  is  of  disadvantage  to  the  institution  ? 
— ^A  lottery  may  increase  the  funds  of  the  institution,  but  I  have  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  will  ultimately  be  injurious  both  to  the  interests  of  the  artists, 
and  to  the  morality  of  the  people. 

4702.  Do  you  think  it  increases  the  amount  of  subscriptions  to  any  great 
eitent  ? — Perhaps  by  a  fourtii  or  a  fifth ;  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  are 
personal  friends  of  inferior  artists ;  but  other  means  might  be  resorted  to,  that 
would  have  a  far  greater  effect  in  increasing  those  frmds. 

4703.  What  means,  for  instance  ? — If  for  a  guinea  the  Art  Union  could  give 
to  each  subscriber  an  amount  of  talented  production,  as  great  as  any  publi^er 
could  serve  him  with  for  two  or  three  guineas,  the  temptation  to  all  sensible 
persons  woidd  be  much  greater. 

4704.  Mr.  B.  fVall.]  Would  not  that  be  the  utter  ruin  of  the  printsellers,  the 
middle  men  ? — I  do  not  apprehend  that  there  would  be  any  real  injury  done  to 
printsellers,  provided  the  competition  was  frill  and  fair  to  all  parties.  If  from 
the  amount  of  its  proceeds  the  Art  Union  can  multiply  impressions  to  a  great 
extent,  such  impression  may  suit  the  bulk  of  the  people,  but  other  persons  in 
higher  circumstances,  would  willingly  purchase  those  impressions  that  were 
not  thrown  off  to  the  same  extent.  There  would  be  a  market  for  the  rich,  and 
a  market  amongst  the  poor. 

4705.  But  not  of  the  same  description  of  commodities? — ^The  commodity 
would  suit  itself  to  the  particular  market. 

4706.  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  the  distribution  of  engravings  much  more 
advantageous  to  art  and  artists^  than  the  purchase  of  paintings  ? — I  have  always 
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imagined  that  the  distribution  of  prints  amongst  the  people,  was  calculated  to      Mr.  G.  Toggo. 
eitend  knowledge  as  well  as  taste,  and  that  taste  generally  of  alii^  and  simple  ' 

kind.    The  distribution  of  pictures  is  much  more  questionable.    The  higher     ^+  ^^^^  *^^ 
qualities  will  generally  be  more  deficient  in  them,  and  the  tendency  of  untaught 
persons  to  allow  their  eye  to  be  flattered,  instead  of  their  mind  being  cultirated, 
must  be  the  result  of  the  distribution  of  coloured  pictures. 

4707.  How  would  you  carry  into  operation  the  suggestion  which  you  have 
offered  to  the  Committee,  to  allow  eadi  person  to  please  himself  in  the  choosing 
his  engraving  ? — At  present,  that  the  Art  Union  publishes  but  one  print  each 
year,  14,000  subscribers  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  committee ;  they  have  no  choioa, 
no  opportunity  of  proving  their  taste.  But  if,  instead  of  2,000/.  being  q[>ent  in 
one  plate,  5,000  /.  were  spent  in  five  plates,  which  could  be  managed^  in  conse- 
quence of  the  number  of  impressions  not  being  greater  in  the  one  case  than  the 
other,  jpach  of  the  14,000  subscribers  would  have  an.  opportunity  of  cultivating 
and  exercising  his  taste,  and  five  painters  and  five  engravers  would  have  to 
compete  with  each  other  for  the  good  opinion  of  the  pubUc 

4708.  You  say  five  painters^  do  you  propose  also  to  give  commissions  to 
painters  for  the  execution  of  particular  subjects  ^pointed  or  specified  by  the 
committee,  or  would  you  leave  to  the  discretion^  as  at  present  is  the  case,  of 
the  prizeholder  to  select  his  subject  for  himself? — ^The  choice  of  subject  for  the 
engraving  is  at  present  left  to  the  committee.  If  the  committee  still.maintained 
that  right,  the  public  would  decide  on  the  selections  of  the  committee  if  five 
engravings  instead  of  one  emanated  from  them.  If  the  public  gave  a  pre- 
ference to  one,  and  neglected  four  of  those  prints,  the  committee  would  naturally 
understand  that  the  four  selections  had  not  been  equally  judicious  with  the 
one ;  but  if  so  many  as  five  had  to  be  selected,  it  would  perhaps  be  judicious  to 
take  two  from  amongst  works  already  exhibited  and  known;  two  might  be 
commissions,  and  one  I  should  advise  to  be  the  work  of  a  foreign  painter  and  a 
foreign  engraver,  so  as  to  extend  the  competition,  and  keep  up  the  energies  of 
our  own  artists  to  the  utmost  point.  In  this  way  5,000  /.  woiild  do  more  to 
improve  taste  than  14,000  L  by  the  present  mode. 

47 09-  Do  you  think  the  opportunity  of  competing  with  foreign  art  no  injury 
to  the  artist,  and  great  benefit  to  art  itself? — Such  competition  has  always 
fostered  talent  in  every  country,  and  such  importations  in  the  first  instance 
has  been  the  very  root  of  talent  in  every  country  wherever  the  arts  have 
flourished. 

4710.  You  are  aware  there  is  great  objection  on  the  part  of  Enghsh  artists 
generally,  to  the  competition  of  foreign  artists  ? — I  should  have  equal  objec- 
tion to  any  undue  protection  or  feivour  to  foreign  artists ;  but  equal  competi- 
tion must  be  beneficial. 

471 1.  You  do  not  consider  art  unions  then  as  instituted  exduavely  for  the 
encouragement  of  English  art  ? — ^I  consider  that  the  proposal  of  making  our 
artii^  compete  with  four  plates  against  one  foreign  plate,  would  be  especially 
advantageous  to  our  own  artists. 

4712.  Mr.  B.  Wall.^  Do  you  suppose  that  the  im|H*essions  from  the  foreign 
plate  could  be  drculated  among  the  public  at  the  same  price  that  the  impres- 
sion from  the  English  plates  would  be? — I  should  necessarily  make  no 
distinction. 

4713.  How  is  it  then  that  the  price  of  foreign  engravings  is  so  very  much 
h^bar  than  the  price  of  engravings  in  the  EngUsh  market? — I  am  not  aware 
that  engravings  of  a  similar  kind,  thrown  q&  from  the  plate  in  the  same  numb^, 
would  be  dearer  on  the  Ckmtinent  than  in  England* 

4714.  Is  it  not  for  this  reason  that  the  number  of  impressions  is  so  numerous 
that  are  circulated  from  plates  in  this  country,  whereas,  with  all  the  foreign 
plates  the  numb^  of  impressions  circulated  are  very  limited  ? — It  is  generally 
the  reason,  and  a  very  natural  and  very  proper  one. 

4715.  And  do  you  not  think,  that  in  order  to  elevate  the  art  of  engraving,  it 
is  very  important  that  the  circulation  should  be  limited  ? — For  the  reputation 
of  an  artist,  and  for  the  taste  of  very  choice  work,  the  number  should  be  con- 
fined to  those  impressions  which  give  all  the  deUcacies  of  expression  and 
execution ;  but  where  the  subjects  are  capable  of  conveying  instruction  with- 
out that  extreme  nicety,  for  the  sake  of  cheapness,  large  editions  may  fairly  be 
disseminated. 

a79.  002  47' 6.  Would 
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Mr.  G.  Toggo.  4716.  Would  it  not  be  much  bett»  in  such  cases  that  those  lai^e  editions 
'-      should  consist  of  outline  only,  and  not  attempt  to  give  what  they  are  quite 

-84  July  1844.  incompetent  to  give,  delicacy  and  fineness  of  expression  ? — ^I  vras  particulaiiy 
alluding  to  the  employment  of  etching,  which  usually  throws  off  a  large 
number  of  impressions  with  the  most  energetic  touches ;  and  nothing  woidd 
do  more  to  disseminate  a  real  taste  in  the  better  qualities  of  art,  than  an 
extension  of  subjects,  especially  historical  subjects,  in  etched  outlines. 

471 7.  You  would  much  prefer  that  to  the  circulation  of  them  in  line  engra- 
ving ? — Very  much  more,  provided  the  etching  contained  those  indications  of 
general  shadows  that  will  divide  the  groupes,  and  give  them  due  effect  and 
expression. 

4718.  Chairman.']  Have  you  directed  your  attention  to  the  influence  of  the 
distribution  of  engravings  by  the  Art  Union  on  the  printselUng  trade  ? — I  have 
been  much  surprised  to  see  how  short-sighted  both  artists  and  dealers  have 
been  with  regard  both  to  the  Art  Union  and  their  general  intercourse  with 
each  other.  It  appears  to  me  that  they  ought  to  greatly  help  each  other,  but 
my  experience  has  proved  that  it  is  the  very  reverse.  The  conduct  of  print- 
sellers  for  the  last  20  years  has  certainly  been  such  as  to  exasperate  every  artist 
who  has  had  any  transaction  with  them. 

4719.  In  what  way  has  that  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  artists  on  the  part 
of  printsellers  been  exhibited  ? — Printsellers  have  endeavoured  to  act  as  caterers 
to  the  wealthy  portion  of  society,  and  in  so  doing  to  keep  the  artist  of  inde- 
pendent mind  out  of  sight,  and  to  encourage  that  talent  from  which  they  could 
derive  an  immediate  large  profit. 

4720.  Is  the  commission  demanded  firom  engravers  by  printsellers  considerable? 
— I  have  not  had  any  direct  transaction  as  an  engraver,  being  myself  a  painter; 
but  on  two  occasions,  having  lithographed  my  own  works,  I  have  applied  to 
printsellers  to  publish  them ;  on  the  first  occasion,  at  the  end  of  a  few  months, 
200  h  and  odd  had  been  received,  and  with  great  difficulty  I  obtained  20  Z.  On 
a  late  occasion,  having  spent  12  months  on  a  very  lai^e  plate,  1  applied  to  a 
publisher,  who  apparently  most  cordially  undertook  the  publication ;  but  I  was 
to  experience  that  they  never  intend^  to  publish  the  plate,  and  after  all  my 
exertions  it  was  completely  smothered. 

4721.  What  is  the  commission  usually  demanded  by  printsellers  from  en- 
gravers ? — I  have  here  the  agreement  on  that  very  occasion,  which  appears 
liberal. 

4722.  Printsellers  are  obliged  to  pay  a  large  commission  to  their  agents  in 
the  country,  are  they  not  ? — 1  believe  that  the  proportion  is,  that  they  take  50 
per  cent,  to  themselves,  and  allow  33  per  cent,  to  tneir  print-selling  customers  ; 
but  there  is  also  a  seventh  impression  to  every  six ;  and  the  advantage  that 
they  derive  from  publishing,  when  they  do  publish  a  work  for  an  artist,  is  that 
the  greatest  proportion  of  the  impressions  is  disposed  of  by  exchange,  and  that 
a  lai^  portion  of  the  remuneration  that  they  give  to  the  artist  is  in  framed  en- 
gravings of  their  own  publishing ;  so  that  the  actual  amount  of  per-ccntage  to 
the  publisher  can  never  be  appreciated. 

4723.  Should  an  engraver,  for  instance,  execute  a  plate  and  pay  for  the 
paper  and  the  printing,  and  place  it  in  the  publisher's  hands,  what  would  be  the 
usual  amount  of  per-centage  for  its  publication;  would  it  ascend  so  high  as  5d 
per  cent,  r — It  is  more  usually,  I  think,  33  per  cent. ;  but  then  all  the  expense 
of  advertizing  and  miscellaneous  expenses  are  deducted,  as  well  as  the  seventh 
impression ;  there  are  bad  debts ;  and  there  are  the  spoilt  impressions,  as  upon 
such  occasions  they  send  them  round  on  sale  or  return. 

'4724.  Is  not  the  publisher  liable  to  considerable  diminution  of  his  profits  by 
the  circumstance  of  many  of  his  engravings  being  liable  to  spoil,  or  the  public 
taste  being  diverted  in  another  direction  ? — ^There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

4725.  And  that  these  risks  existing,  he  is  obliged,  as  it  were,  to  ensure 
himself  against  them  by  rather  a  higher  per-centage  than  what  he  otherwise 
perhaps  would  be  entitled  to  demand  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the  33  per  cent., 
of  which  they  must  allow  25  per  cent,  to  the  trade,  is  at  all  objectionable.  I 
should  only  object  to  the  intricacies  and  the  crooked  means  of  increasing  their 
own  per-centage,  and  making  a  great  proportion  of  the  loss  fall  on  the  artist. 

4726.  Do  you  think  such  proceedings  are  confined  exclusively  to  the  print- 
seller  ;  is  not  a  publisher  in  the  literary  line  in  some  degree  exposed  to  a  similar 

reproach  ? — 
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.reproach  ? — In  some  degree,  but  very  much  less  than  the  printseller ;  and  the     Mr.  g.  Foggo. 

transactions,  so  far  as  I  know  (and  I  have  had  some  little  experience),  decidedly       — 

. more  honourable.  ^^  ^"^^  ^^• 

4727.  Do  you  think  the  art  unions  have  tended  to  injure  the  legitimate 
profits  of  the  publisher  and  printseller  ? — ^Not  in  the  least ;  but  I  do  apprehend 
that  they  will  tend  very  greatly  to  break  up  those  crooked  jobbings  that  the 
artists  complain  of  so  much,  and  force  the  printsellers  to  enter  into  a  more 
straightforward  mode  of  dealing,  and  a  fair  competition  with  the  art  imions. 

4728.  That  you  would  consider  to  be  a  matter  of  great  advantage,  would  you 
not? — Immense  advantage;  nothing  can  be  better  than  a  free  competition 
between  joint-stock  companies  and  individuals. 

4729.  Do  you  then  object  to  the  application  of  the  electrotype  to  the  multi- 
plication of  engravings  by  art  unions? — I  have  seldom  known  so  fine  a  disco- 
very ultimately  tend  to  any  injurious  effect ;  and  I  am  quite  certain,  that  in  a 
very  short  time  the  electrotype  will  be  applied  to  those  works  that  require  to 
be  extended  to  a  vast  number ;  and  that  where  that  is  not  required  it  will  be 
found  of  no  advantage,  and  be  left  alone. 

4730.  So  that  you  do  not  apprehend  from  the  operation  of  art  unions,  if 
placed  under  proper  regulations,  any  injury  either  to  the  artist  or  to  the  pub- 
lisher ? — Not  in  the  least ;  on  the  contrary. 

4731.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advisable  arrangement,  in  case  the 
Legislature  should  think  it  right  to  legalize  art  unions,  that  they  should  be 
placed  under  some  department  of  Government,  in  order  to  prevent  other 
parties,  not  having  for  their  object  exclusively  the  encouragement  of  art, 
taking  advantage  of  such  exemption  ? — I  can  see  no  advantage  whatever  in 
granting  to  an  art  union  any  privilege  that  should  not  belong  to  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  country. 

4732.  Then  you  would  extend  to  all  individuals,  without  exception,  the  right 
to  institute  lotteries  for  the  distribution  of  works  of  art,  on  the  same  principle 
as  art  unions? — By  no  means ;  I  should  object  to  a  lottery^  were  it  under  a 
committee  of  clergymen,  or  of  Judges  of  the  land. 

4733.  Would  you  then  propose  to  exclude^  in  the  legalizing  of  art  unions^  the 
appUcation  of  their  funds  to  prizes  drawn  by  chance?— ^rtainly;  my  first 
object  would  be  to  render  the  art  unions  examples^  both  with  r^ard  to  the 
di^emination  of  taste,  and  the  inculcation  of  high  principles  and  sound 
morality. 

4734.  You  think  they  are  objectionable  at  present,  on  the  ground  of  their 
tendkig,  in  your  mind,  to  the  encouragement  of  a  spirit  of  gambling  ? — ^Very 
much  SO;  and  my  experience  in  Paris  confirms  my  previous  notion. 

4735.  In  what  instances  have  you  seen  that  effect  in  Paris  ? — It  has  been 
stated  by  friends  of  the  Art  Union,  that  when  the  French  Government  thought 
proper  to  put  down  lotteries,  they  made  a  special  exception  in  favour  of  the 
Art  Union,  or  the  Soci^t6  des  Amis  des  Arts.  That  was  so ;  but  I  am  sorry  to 
^say,  that  from  that  time  to  the  present  the  taste  for  gambling  has  been 
increasing  among  the  artists  in  Paris. 

4736.  Mr.  B.  Wall]  Is  it  not  the  taste  of  human  nature  in  all  countries  and 
all  ages  ? — It  is  one  of  those  excitements  in  which  human  nature  never  knows 
where  to  stop,  provided  there  is  not  some  general  opinion  to  render  it  dis- 
graceful. 

4737.  Do  you  think  it  can  be  stopped  by  legislation  ?— I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  whether  by  legislation  or  by  the  tone  of  morality  in  this  country, 
there  has  been  much  less  gambling  amongst  the  wealthy  middling  classes  than 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

473^-  Mr.  M'Geachy.']  Which  has  done  most  good,  morality  or  legislation  ? 
— I  think  they  both  operate ;  and  they  both  assist  each  other. 

4739*  Chairman.^  You  think  that,  however  it  might  be  permitted  in  other 
particulars,  it  would  be  still  objectionable  in  connexion  with  art  ? — Particularly 
objectionable  in  those  persons  who  pretend  to  disseminate  taste. 

4740.  Mr.  B.  TValL]  Do  you  think  the  spirit  of  gambling  is  decreased,  or 
that  gambling,  by  the  legislation  that  has  taken  place  with  regard  to  it,  is 
diverted  into  a  different  channel  ? — In  my  young  days,  most  elderly  persons 
were  remarkably  fond  of  playing  at  cards.  On  the  Continent  cards,  dominoes, 
and  every  other  species  of  gambling  was  perfectly  general ;  and  I  am  inclined 
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Mr.  G.  Foggo.     to  thinks  that  where  le^slation  has  been  actively  applied,  the  great  body  of  the 
—      people,  after  a  time,  have  left  their  habit  and  the  thought  of  it. 

^4  July  1844.  4741.  But  as  gambling  of  that  description  has  gone  out  of  £Ek»hion,  gamblix^ 

in  trade  and  gambling  in  the  funds  has  increased  ? — I  should  suppose  that  gam- 
bling  in  trade  and  gamblmg  in  the  funds  would  have  inerec^ted  without  tSxe 
other.  At  no  period  did  private  gambling  prevail  more  than  about  the  thne  of 
the  Soutb-Sea  bubble,  nor  is  the  gambling  in  the  funds  at  present  half  so  pro- 
ductive to  600  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  as  it  used  to  be  ta  1,400. 

4742.  Ckairmau.']  You  stated,  I  think,  in  a  former  part  of  joiur  evidmce, 
that  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  art  umoDS  ought  to  be,  the  encouragement 
of  high  art ;  do  you  think  that  for  that  purpose  it  would  be  advisaUe  to  s^ect 
'  wtel^  for  engraving  from  the  sdiools  of  Midiael  Angelo  and  Raphael,  in  pre- 
Jemce  to  the  works  of  livii^  artists  ? — I  diould  always  like  the  art  to  be  made 
subservient  to  the  habits  and  the  feelings  of  the  country  and  the  period ;  tint 
the  taste  of  the  artist  should  grow  out  of  and  assimilate  widi  the  public  taste. 
I  should  therefore  think  it  best  for  most  of  the  prints  to  be  from  Kngliah  woAs 
and  English  artists ;  if  possible,  historical  subjects  of  interest  to  every  one ;  but 
for  the  sake  of  testing  the  talent,  naad  purifying  the  taste,  and  keepmg  up  com- 
pdition,  if  as  many  as  five  plates  had  to  be  issu^  one  of  tiiem  shotdd  be  fiDfe%n, 
and  probably  occasionally  from  some  extraordinary  fine  work  of  Raphad,  or 
some  othar  great  master. 

4743*  Would  you  confine  the  establishment  of  art  wdons  to  the  three  great 
capitals  of  the  country,  or  extend  them  generally  through  every  part  of  tiie 
empire  ? — I  should  think  them  s^rviceaUe  to  ev^y  good  purpose,  just  m,  pro- 
portion to  thdr  being  disseminated ;  the  rivalry  amongst  themsehes  beiog  of 
immense  advantage. 

4744.  You  do  not  then  apprehend  that  the  multiplication  of  these  bo&s, 
limiting  themselves  in  a  gr^  d^ree  to  the  aaoouragement  of  local  artists, 
would  teaoid  to  raise  up  a  number  of  inferior  artists  in  the  ecMmtry,  to  the 
injury  of  the  higher  artist,  and  of  art  itself? — ^The  effect  would  probably  be  the 
same  as  occurred  at  the  period  of  the  revival  of  art  at  Sienna,  Pua,  Genoa, 
Fk)rence,  and  Venice.  The  variety  of  patronage  is  as  necessary  as  a  variety 
of  competitors. 

4745.  Have  you  any  c^er  suggestions  to  offer  for  liie  improvement  of  art 
unions,  in  addition  to  those  you  have  given  to  the  Committee? — Onefitfle 
circumstance  I  think  is  objectionable ;  it  is  probably  an  accident,  a  w«it  of 
thought.  Members  of  the  committee  of  the  Art  Union  have  carried  out  a 
publication  founded  on  a  prize  given  by  that  Art  Union  of  Lcmdon*  I  appre- 
hend that  if  such  practices  were  continued,  the  printsdlers  would  see  Ibe 
necessity  of  getting  a  preponderance  in  the  committee,  and  that  sueh  publica- 
tions would  lead  to  very  gross  jobbing. 

4746.  Mr.  B.  WalL]  Do  you  thii^  it  would  be  possible  to  found,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Art  Union,  a  sddool  or  a  fund  for  the  piirpose  of  sending  oat 
young  artists  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  best  masters  ? — I  would 
rather  leave  each  artist  to  find  his  own  means  oi  obtaining  excellenee ;  and 
where  the  means  of  competition  amongst  them  are  sufficientiy  great  and  varied, 
they  always  have  found  those  means,  and  I  apprehend  it  is  quite  as  useless  to 
do  so  at  the  present  period  as  at  any  other. 

4747.  Do  you  think  that  one  of  the  great  misfortunes  to  a  young  artist  is 
that  he  has  not  time  to  educate  himself,  and  that  when  he  is  conunendng  life 
with  a  small  capital,  or  no  capital  at  all,  he  is  obliged  to  paint  inferior  pictures 
at  a  low  price  instead  of  studying  and  informing  his  own  mind,  and  bemg  ab)e 
to  lay  in  store  the  knowledge  which  hereafter  might  be  of  use  to  him  in  higher 
walks  of  art  ? — I  think  that  if  the  art  unions  are  well  managed,  (and  they  can 
only  be  well  managed  if  they  are  subject  to  very  formidable  competition,)  they 
will  create  a  taste  amongst  the  public  that  will  incite  more  study  among  our 
artists,  and  nothing  but  that  necessity  will  drive  them  to  the  exertion  necessary 
to  obtain  excellence. 

4748.  Mr.  R.  ColborneJ]  Do  you  not  think  that  if  there  was  a  number  of 
art  unions,  as  you  have  mentioned,  and  this  great  competition,  the  printsellers 
and  publishers  would  be  obliged  to  shut  up  their  shops  altogether? — I  daresi^ 
they  would  become  very  active  members  of  the  art  unions,  or  act  as  agents 
to  the  art  unions ;  and  I  apprehend  there  would  be  as  much  to  be  got  by  that 
as  by  their  present  very  strange  business. 

*  4749*  Chaifman.\ 
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4749.  Chairman J\  Why  do  you  term  it  "  very  strange  business ;"  what  is     ^^^'  ^'  ^^Sg^ 
the  objection  you  have  to  their  present  mode  of  publication  ? — ^The  business  of      ^   j^^     ~ 
s^  printseller  scarcely  requires  any  capital ;  and,  from  the  complexity  of  ex-        "*   "  y  ^  44- 
changes  amongst  them,  I  apprehend  there  is  no  printseller  who  knows  any- 
thing like  what  he  is  worth. 

4750.  Is  it  not  very  much  in  the  power  of  publishers  and  printsellers  to 
direct  the  tendencies  of  the  puUic  taste  ? — ^The  great  misfortune  to  artists  is, 
that  a  very  great  proportion  of  purchasers  and  employers  go  to  a  printseller 
to  inquire  who  they  should  employ,  either  to  paint  a  portrait  or  to  engrave 
one ;  in  fact,  for  almost  every  purpose. 

4751.  Mr.  B.  IValL]  Do  you  think  printsellers  are  worth  a  great  sum  of 
money,  in  the  way  of  old  worn-out  plates  ? — Old  worn-out  plates  are  worth 
almost  nothing,  they  generally  sell  for  a  very  few  pence  above  their  weight  in 
copper. 

4752.  They  are  very  seldom  destroyed,  I  apprehend,  in  the  trade  ?— There 
is  a  very  great  number  on  hand,  but  I  find  that  they  remain  shut  up  for  20  or 
30  years ;  they  are  then  resold  at  an  advance  of  perhaps  a  farthing  a  pound, 
to  somebody  else,  who  keeps  them  a  few  years,  and  loses  his  interest  on 
them* 

4753.  When  they  are  resold,  they  are  retouched,  and  a  great  fraud  is 
ultimately  practised  upon  the  public  ? — It  is  frequ^itly  the  case  with  plates 
which  can  hardly  be  called  old  stock,  although  they  ought  to  be  old  stock. 

4754.  Chaimum.^  Have  you  any  further  s^^gestion  to  offw  to  the  Com* 
mittee  ? — Nothing  rarther. 


^^^g-  004 
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Abt  Union  op  London^  No.  4,  Trafalgar-square,  Charing  Cross. 


President. — His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge^ 
Vice-President. — ^The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  p.b.s. 

Committee  of  Management : 


Henry  6.  Atkinson,  Esq.  p.g.s. 

Charles  Barry,  Esq.  b.a. 

Thomas  Bell,  Esq.  p.b.s. 

John  Britton,  Esq.  p.s.a. 

B.  B.  Cabbell,  Esq.  p.b.s.,p.8.a.,  Treasurer. 

William  Collard,  Esq. 

Robert  Dickson,  Esq.  m.d.,  p.l.8. 

Thomas  L.  Donaldson,  Esq. 

William  Ewart,  Esq.  m.p. 

John  S.  Oaskoin,  Esq. 

George  Godwin,  Esq.  P.B.S.,  p.s.a. 

Thomas  Griffith,  Esq.  m.a. 

Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  Bart.  m.p. 

Edward  Hawkins,  Esq.  p.b.s.,  p.s.a. 

Henry  Hayward,  Esq. 

Henry  Thomas  Hope,  Esq. 


William  Leaf,  Esq. 

William  C.  Macready,  Esq. 

T.  P.  Matthew,  Esq. 

T.  Moore,  Esq.  p.s.a. 

George  Morant,  Esq. 

Geoi^e  John  Morant,  Esq. 

Richard  Morris,  Esq. 

John  Noble,  Era.  p. 8.  A. 

Lewis  Pocock,  ]^.  p.s.a. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Lord  Prudhoe. 

W.  J.  Smith,  Esq.  p.s.a. 

Arthur  W.  Tooke,  Esq.  m.a. 

R.  Zouch  S.  Troughton,  Esq. 

The  Very  Rev.  The  Dean  of  Westminster. 

Samuel  Wilson,  Esq.  Alderman. 

Edward  Wyndham,  Esq. 


Howyrary  Secretaries: 

George  Godwin,  Esq.  P.B.S.,  p.s.a.,  11,  Pelham-crescent,  Brompton. 
Lewis  Pocock,  Esq.  P.S.A.,  29,  Montague-street,  Russell-square. 


The  Art  Union  was  established  in  1837,  to  aid  in  extending  the  love  of  the  arts  of  design 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  give  encouragement  to  artists  beyond  that  afforded 
by  the  patronage  of  individuals. 

Its  promoters  believe  that  these  arts  can  never  attain  their  due  rank  in  this  country 
(already  so  advanced  in  many  of  the  other  elements  of  civilization),  until  adequate  encou- 
ragement be  afforded  to  the  nighest  efforts  of  the  painter  and  the  sculptor,  and  that  to 
afford  this  encouragement  large  and  permanent  resources  are  indispensable. 

In  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  the  society  has  adopted  the  following 
Plan: 

1.  The  Art  Union  is  composed  of  annual  subscribers  of  one  guinea  and  upwards. 

2.  The  subscriptions,  after  paying  necessary  expenses,  are  devoted  to  the  purchase  of 
pictures,  drawings,  enamels,  sculpture,  medals,  and  other  works  of  art. 
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3.  Every  member^  for  eacli  guinea  subscribed,  is  entitled  to  one  chance  of  obtaining  at 
the  annual  distribution  some  work  of  art. 

4.  The  number  of  works  of  art  which  are  to  constitute  the  prizes  drawn  for  at  the  annual 
distribution,  and  the  respective  value  of  such  prizes,  are  determined  by  the  committee 
according  to  the  state  of  the  funds  at  the  closing  of  the  subscription-books  of  the  year. 

5.  The  holder  of  a  prize  is  entitled  to  select  for  himself,  under  regulations,  herewith  pub- 
lished, a  work  of  art  from  any  of  the  following  public  exhibitions  in  London,  of  the  current 
year;  viz.  The  Royal  Academy,  The  British  Institution,  The  Society  of  British  Artists,  or 
either  of  the  two  Societies  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours.  If  any  subscriber  select  a  work 
of  greater  value  than  the  amount  of  his  prize,  then  such  amount  is  applied  in  part  payment 
thereof,  the  balance  being  added  by  the  subscriber ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  tne  subscriber 
should  not  expend  the  mil  amount,  the  sum  so  expended  is  carried  to  the  funds  of  the 
society ;  but  all  payments  from  the  funds  of  the  Art  Union  must  be  made  by  the  treasurer 
to  the  artist  direct,  the  latter  giving  a  receipt  of  approved  form. 

The  amount  of  a  prize  is  in  no  case  applicable  to  the  purchase  of  more  than  one  work  of 
art,  and  shall  not  be  allowed  to  include  any  payment  to  the  artist  for  more  highly  finishing 
or  perfecting  such  work,  or,  in  feet,  anythmg  more  than  the  bond  fide  value  of  such  work 
of  art,  as  actually  exhibited. 

No  picture  or  other  work  of  art,  the  price  of  which  has  not  not  been  left,  at  the  first 
opening  of  the  several  exhibitions,  with  the  person  appointed  at  such  exhibitions  to  conn 
municate  the  same  to  public  inquirers,  shall  be  selected  by  any  prizeholder;  and  any 
reservation,  which  may  make  the  price  required  by  the  artist  doubtful,  shall  be  considered 
as  placing  such  work  of  art  as  though  no  price  bad  been  affixed  to  it,  and  consequently 
render  it  meUgible  for  seleotioii. 

Should  it  be  discovered  that  any  collusion  has  taken  place,  for  the  purpose  of  evadii^  the 
foregoing  laws,  or  any  part  of  them,  the  amount  of  the  prize  shall  be  forfeited,  and  mei^ 
into  the  funds  of  the  society,  and  the  prizehokler  shall  have  bis  subscription  returned  to 
him. 

6.  The  works  so  selected  are  delivered  to  the  committee  for  exliibition,  under  such  regu- 
lations as  they  may  deem  fit ;  and  are  thus  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  whole  b^y 
of  subscribers.    After  the  exhibition  they  become  the  property  of  the  several  prizeholders. 

7.  In  addition  to  the  equal  chance  annually  afforded  to  each  subscriber  of  becoming  the 
possessor  of  a  valuable  work  of  art  by  the  result  of  the  allotment,  a  certain  sum  is  set  apart 
every  year  to  enable  the  committee  to  procure  an  engraving,  and  of  this  each  member  will 
receive  one  impression  for  every  guinea  Bubscribed.  The  impressions  will  be  distributed  as 
soon  as  the  engraving  is  completed. 

8.  For  the  convenience  of  subscribers  residing  at  a  distance,  and  who  may  not  have 
friends  in  London  to  iidiom  to  delegate  their  choice,  the  committee  will  select  pictures  for 
prizeholders,  if  requested  so  to  do. 

The  following  view  of  the  progressive  extension  of  the  society's  operations  will  show  the 
success  which  has  hitherto  attended  this  plan. 


Year 
ending 
March 

Amount 
Subscribed. 

Nomber 
ofWoritsof 

Art 
Purobasad. 

Amount 

expended  in 

Prixes. 

Amount 

set  apart  for 

Engiravlng, 

&c. 

SUBJECT,  &c  OF  ENGRAVINO. 

1837 

£.     #.   d. 
489    6    - 

13 

£.#.<£. 
390 

£.     *.    d. 

^^ 

1838 

757    1    - 

15 

420    -    - 

160 

--"A  Camaldolese  Monk  showing  the 
Relics  of  his  Convent.''  Engraved  in  mea- 
sotint  by  W.  GiUer,  fh>m  a  pictnre  by  W. 
Simsoo. 

1839 

1,295  14    - 

22 

700 

292  15    5 

-  -  "  A  River  Scene  in  Devonshire.'*  En- 
graved in  mezzotint  by  D.  Lucas,  from  a 
picture  by  F.  R.  Lee,  B.  A. 

1840 

2,244  18    - 

42 

1,400 

576  15    5 

—  ''The  Hred  Hnatsman."  Engwied  in 
line,  by  H.  C.  Shenton,  ttom  a  picture  by 
C.  LaodseeryA.]i.A. 

1841 

5,562  18    - 

133 

3,660 

1,325  12    5 

•  ."The  Sauits'  Day."  Engraved  in  line, 
by  W.  Chevalier,  from  a  ptctue  by  J.  P. 
Knight,  A.  B.  A. 

1843 

12,905  11    - 

301 

9,300    -    - 

2,333    1    2 

-  .  «  Una  entering  the  Cottage."  Now  en- 
graving in  Itoe  by  W.  H.  Watt,  from  *  pic- 
tnre by  the  late  W.  HUtaD,  B.  A. 
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RspoRT  piesented  to  the  General  Committee  of  Management,  in  December  1841,  by  a  Sab- 
Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  future  prospects  and  the  most  efficient  mode  of 
working  the  erdarged  means  of  the  Association,  with  Notes,  showing  how  fer  the  Report 
has  been  acted  on. 

PresidentSis  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

Vice-Preddents. 

The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  p.  b.  s. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Prudhoe. 

Committee  of  Management. 


'William  Leaf,  Esq. 

William  C.  Macready,  Esq. 

T.  P.  Matthew,  Esq. 

Thomas  Moore,  Esq.,  f.  s.  a. 

George  Morant,  Esq. 

George  John  Morant,  Esq. 

Richard  Morris,  Esq. 

John  Noble,  Esq.,  f.  s.  a. 

Lewis  Pocock,  Esq.,  f.  s.  a. 

W.  J.  Smith,  Esq.,  f.  s.  a. 

Arthur  W.  Tooke,  Esq.,  m.  a. 

R.  Zouch  8.  Troughton,  Esq. 

The  Verr  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Westminster. 

Samuel  Wilson,  Esq.,  Alderman. 

Edward  Wyndham,  Esq. 


Heniy  G.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  f.  o.  s. 

Charles  Barry,  Esq.,  r.  a. 

Thomas  Bell,  Esq.,  f.  r.  s. 

John  Britton,  Esq.,  f.  s.  a. 

B.  B.  Cabbell,  Esq.,  f.r.s.  f.  s.  a..  Treasurer. 

Wilham  Collard,  Esq. 

Robert  Dickson,  Esq.,  m.  b.  f.  l.  s. 

Charles  John  Dimond,  Esq. 

Thomas  L.  Donaldson,  Esq. 

Wilham  Ewart,  Esq.,  m.  p. 

John  S.  Gaskoin,  E>sq. 

G«oi^e  Godwin,  Esq.,  f.  r.  s.  f.  s.  a. 

Thomas  Griffith,  Esq.,  ic.  a. 

Edward  Hawkins,  Esq.,  f.  r.  s.  f.  s.  a. 

Henry  Hayward,  Esq. 

Henry  Thomas  Hope,  Esq. 

Honorary  Secretaries. 

George  Godwin,  Esq.,  f.r.  s.,  f.s.  a.,  11,  Pelham-crescent,  Brompton. 
Lewis  Pocock,  Esq.,  f.  s.  a.,  29,'Montague-street,  Russell-square. 

HoTwrary  Solicitor. — ^William  Leverton  Donaldson,  Esq. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1841,  the  committee  of  the  Art  Union  of  London,  observing  the 
great  extension  of  the  society's  operations,  and  feeling  the  responsibiUty  of  its  proper 
management,  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  consider  its  future  prospects,  and  the  most 
efficient  mode  of  working  its  enlarged  means.  This  sub-committee  oevoted  much  time  to 
the  investigation,  and  ultimately  brought  up  the  following  Report : — 

G^tlemen, — ^Your  sub-committee  have  felt  the  full  responsibihty  of  the  investigation  with 
which  they  have  been  charged  by  you ;  and  have  been  impressed  with  an  anxious  desire  to 
carry  out  your  views,  in  ascertainmg  the  best  mode  of  encouraging  the  fine  arts  of  this 
country.  As  regards  the  public,  this  seems  the  most  likely  to  be  effected  by  directing 
general  attention  more  immediately  to  the  arts  of  design;  by  inducing  all  classes  to  take 
an  interest  in  their  encoiu*a^ement ;  by  leading  them  to  consider  the  arts  in  the  most 
elevated  and  useful  point  of  view;  and  thus  gradually  cultivating  and  instructing  the  pubUc 
taste.  This  is  a  most  important  consideration,  for  the  pleasure  derivable  from  me  contem- 
plation of  the  productioas  of  the  painter,  sculptor,  or  architect,  will  always  be  in  proportion 
to  the  knowledge  which  exists  of  those  branches  of  art,  and  to  the  opportunities  of  observa- 
tion afforded  to  the  public.  In  reference  to  the  fine  arts  themselves,  and  the  intelligent  and 
gifted  body  of  men,  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  their  study  and  adopted  them  as  a  pro- 
fession, your  committee  have  felt  with  ]rou,  that  is  desirable  to  offer  the  greatest  possible 
stimulus  to  produce  works  of  the  very  highest  class,  both  as  to  subject  and  execution ;  to 
ensure  to  every  department  all  the  encouragement  within  thepower  of  the  society  to  bestow; 
and  to  bring  under  the  public  notice,  as  fer  as  they  can,  those  classes  of  the  sister  arts, 
which,  although  hitherto  Uttle  regarded  in  this  country,  may  tend  to  increase  its  reputation, 
and  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  inteUectual  ej^yment  in  every  grade  of  society. 

It  appears  by  the  Report  presented  at  the  last  general  meeting,  that  the  number  of  sub* 
scribers  has  been  progressively  increasing ;  that,  in  fact,  each  year  has  very  nearly  doubled 
the  amount  of  the  suoscriptions  of  the  one  preceding.     The  receipts  of  1841  were  5,600 1. 
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Judging  therefore  from  past  experience,  and  the  information  which  we  at  present  possess^ 
we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the  subscriptions  for  1842  will  amount  to  10,000  2.*,  and 
ultimately  a  settled  income  of  at  least  20^000  /.  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  our  institution  for 
the  benefit  of  art. 

It  has  been  objected  by  some,  that  whatever  may  be  the  receipts  of  the  society,  the 
amount  will  be  so  much  abstracted  from  that  usually  expended  in  worlcs  of  art.  This  opinion 
however  is  groundless ;  for  the  subscriber  who  contributes  a  guinea  for  the  chance  of  a  prize 
or  to  ensure  a  choice  engraving,  will  hardly  be  satisfied,  if  previously  a  liberal  purchaser  of 
pictures  or  sculpture,  by  so  limited  a  gratification  of  his  taste.  And  it  is  obvious,  that  of 
the  10,000  or  20,000,  who  may  be  members  of  this  institution,  probably  100  or  200  only 
will  have  been  previously  habitual  purchasers ;  and  they  will  be  rather  confirmed  in  their 
predilections,  than  led  to  discontinue  their  Uberality  from  the  circumstance  of  belonging  to 
our  institution.  But  how  numerous  are  those,  who  have  been  first  led,  by  their  connexion 
with  this  society,  to  take  a  permanent  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  art,  and  to  contribute 
liberally  to  its  promotion  ! 

It  is  probable,  that  the  annual  amount  realized  by  artists  from  pictures  sold  at  the  exhi- 
bition, and  not  previously  ordered,  may  not  exceed  10,000  /.  It  is  evident  that  an  additional 
sum  of  10,000  L  or  115,000  /.,  applied  to  the  promotion  of  art,  must  afford  encoui-agement 
and  offer  a  stimulus  to  artists,  who  will  then  doubtless  be  anxious  to  produce  works,  on  which 
their  reputation  may  be  founded,  and  which  may  tend  to  raise  the  national  character  of  the 
art  that  they  profess.  It  were  an  injustice  to  the  members  of  an  enlightened  and  liberal 
profession  to  suppose  them  instigated  by  the  mere  income  they  derive  from  the  sale  of  their 
works.  The  elevated  tone  of  mmd,  which  can  alone  render  an  artist  eaual  to  his  subject, 
the  inspiration,  which  can  alone  fit  him  to  realize  a  work  of  a  high  order  of  merit  in  the 
highest  class,  produce  a  like  feeling  in  his  aspirations  for  fame.  A  corresponding  opportu- 
nity for  the  fiill  development  of  the  talents  of  our  artists  has  not  hitherto  existed  in  this 
country  for  any  permanency  since  the  period  of  Charles  the  First ;  and  it  is  as  an  humble, 
but  it  IS  to  be  hoped  as  an  effective  ana  powerful  instrument,  that  the  Art  Union  may  con- 
tribute to  bring  about  so  desirable  an  end. 

But  the  influence  of  the  proceedings  of  this  institution  will  not  be  limited  to  these  results  ; 
for  it  may  be  anticipated,  without  any  exaggerated  estimation  of  the  feet,  that  the  arts  of 
design  being  generally  promoted,  and  the  pubUc  taste  being  enlarged  and  improved,  the 
manufecturers  of  the  country  connected  witn  design  will  receive  a  similar  impression.  Thus 
considerable  assistance  may  be  rendered  to  that  movement  now  going  on  in  the  various 
tasteful  productions  of  the  hand  and  the  loom,  and  the  Art  Union  may  be  directly  instru- 
mental in  creating  new  objects  of  industry  and  enjoyment,  and  thererore  in  adding  at  the 
same  time  to  the  wealth  01  the  country.  In  this  opimon  we  are  confirmed  by  the  judgment 
of  a  recent  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Fine  Arts,  whose  words  we  have  here 
adopted,  and  who  state  in  their  Report,  '*  That  as  the  collection  and  exhibition  of  works  of 
art  have  not  only  tended  to  the  moral  elevation  of  the  people,  but  have  also  riven  a  fresh 
stimulus  and  direction  to  their  industry,  so  a  direct  encouragement  of  the  higher  branches 
of  art  will  have  a  similar  effect  in  a  still  higher  degree.'' 

This  is  not  to  be  effected  immediately.  It  will  require  the  operation  of  years  for  the 
pubUc  to  entertain,  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation,  enlarged  views  of  the  important  effects  of 
the  fine  arts  upon  the  moral  character  of  the  people,  and  of  their  influence  upon  the  judg- 
ment and  taste  of  every  class. 

We  are  aware  that,  oesides  these  considerations,  the  general  committee  of  management 
are  impressed  with  the  important  conviction,  that  the  vast  means  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Art  Union  may  be  for  good  or  for  evil,  accordingly  as  its  proceedings  may  or  may  not 
be  conducted  with  impartiality,  judgment,  and  good,  taste.  A  great  responsibility  rests 
with  the  society  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  will  carry  out  the  purposes  which  it  has  pro- 
posed to  itself.  We  assume  that  the  great  body  of  the  members  are  associated  togetner, 
mainly  with  the  patriotic  view  of  advancing  the  fine  arts  of  the  country.  It  is  therefpre 
incumbent  upon  us  to  devise,  after  the  most  careful  and  painstaking  deliberation,  an  exten- 
sive and  well-digested  plan  for  the  promotion  of  art,  commensurate  with  the  abundant  means 
placed  at  our  disposal  by  a  confiding  public,  who  will  expect,  as  will  also  the  great  body  of 
artists,  the  most  successful  consequences  from  our  self-imposed  labours. 

Proceeding  upon  these  general  principles,  we  thought  it  right  in  the  first  instance  to 
address  a  letter  to  a  few  of  the  leading  artists  of  the  day  in  the  several  classes,  requesting 
the  favour  of  any  suggestions,  with  which  they  might  feel  disposed  to  furnish  us,  as  calcu- 
lated to  further  the  omects  of  the  Art  Union.  We  were  anxious  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
opinions  and  advice  of  those,  who,  from  their  rank  as  artists,  from  their  love  of  art,  their 
education  and  habits  of  reflection,  were  so  well  qualified  to  afford  us  most  valuable  assist- 
ance. The  replies  with  which  we  were  favoured,  and  the  perusal  of  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shoe's 
admirable  pamphlet,  entitled,'*  Outlines  of  a  Plan  for  the  National  Encouragement  of  His- 
torical Painting  in  the  United  Kingdom,"  suggested  to  your  committee  many  subjects, 
which  we  reduced  to  distinct  propositions.  These  we  again  transmitted  to  the  gentlemen, 
to  whom  we  had  already  written  for  their  opinions.  The  substance  of  the  advice,  which  we 
received,  and  of  our  dehberations,  we  now  beg  to  submit  to  you. 

Owing 


*  The  actaal  amount  was  12,905/.  11  «• 
14,000/. 


The  amount  subscribed  for  the  present  year  exceeds 
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Owing  to  the  infant  state  of  our  society,  we  have  not  been  able  hitherto  to  announce.      Appendix  (A.) 

until  the  exhibitions  were  about  to  open,  the  amounts  of  the  prizes  that  would  be  obtained  

by  the  fortunate  prizeholders  of  the  year.    The  consequence  has  been,  that  the  members        Art  Union  of 
who  had  prizes  were  obliged  to  seek  at  random  in  the  exhibitions  for  pictures  or  other  London. 

works  of  art,  which  they  should  purchase.     It  hence  resulted  that  those  who  held  the  — - 

highest  prizes  were  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  find  works  corresponding  with  their  expectations  (No.  3.) 

and  wishes.    This  defect  may  be  easily  obviated  by  the  society's  announcing  each  year  the   Report  of  Sub- 
larger  amounts  of  100  L  and  upwards  to  be  awarded  to  the  members,  as  principal  prizes,  to  Committee,  1841. 
be  laid  out  in  works  of  art  in  the  year  ensuing.    This  would  afford  ample  opportunity  for       — — — 
those  artists,  who  felt  so  disposed,  to  prepare  their  subjects  for  painting  or  sculpture,  &c., 
of  such  a  description  as  would  be  hkely  to  be  purchased  by  the  holders  of  prizes  of  the  Art 
Union. 

Your  sub-committee  next  considered  that,  to  produce  a  material  improvement  in  the  arts 
of  any  country,  the  first  object  must  be  to  cultivate  the  highest  departments,  for,  excellence 
being  attained  in  them,  the  subordinate  classes  will  make  a  corresponding  progress,  and 
derive  a  like  advantage.  We  concur  in  opinion  with  one  whose  juogment  in  such  a  case 
can  hardly  be  called  in  question,  we  allude  to  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  that 
''  we  should  always  keep  in  view,  that  to  excite  the  genius  of  our  countrymen  to  great  and 
noble  efforts  is  the  only  object  that  can  make  our  interference  with  the  arts  of  our  country 
at  all  judicious." 

We  are  encouraged  to  endeavour  to  carry  out  these  views  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
all  whose  opinion  we  have  sought,  and  we  are  agreed  to  recommend  that,  when  the  principal 
prizes  for  the  ensuing  year  are  to  be  announced  at  the  annual  meeting,  it  should  be  stated 
that  two  of  the  prizes  to  be  gained  by  the  members  of  the  Art  Union  will  be  for  the  pur- 
chase of  two  pictures,  say  for  500/.  and  400  Z.  respectively,  the  subjects  to  be  taken,  at  the 
option  of  the  artists,  firom  the  Bible,  from  some  mcident  in  British  history,  or  from  some 
English  author.  In  placing  a  religious  subject  at  the  head,  we  feel  that  it  first  commends 
itself  to  every  well-constituted  mind,  and  that  the  liberality  of  the  patron  and  the  talent  of 
the  artist  cannot  be  more  worthily  engaged  than  in  illustrating  some  passage  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  But  next  to  this,  we  desire  to  mark  emphatically  the  Art  Union  as  specially 
animated  by  the  patriotic  wish  to  carry  out  a  great  national  object,  and  to  enlist  Bntish  art 
more  immediately  in  the  illustration  of  British  history  and  of  British  hterature. 

We  have  had  under  consideration,  whether  it  might  be  desirable  that  one  of  these  prin- 
cipal prizes  should  be  selected  (under  the  best  advice)  by  the  committee,  so  as  to  guarantee 
an  excellent  subject  for  the  annual  engraving.  This  proposition  has  been  strongly  urged  by 
some  artists  of  considerable  eminence,  whose  opinion  deserves  every  consideration ;  and  the 
object  to  be  attained  is  an  extremely  desirable  one,  as  it  might  ensure  the  appropriation  of 
such  a  considerable  sum  to  the  purchase  of  a  work  of  art  of  undoubted  merit,  and  render  the 
selection  more  probably  judicious,  as  being  iminfluenced  by  any  personal  considerations  on 
the  part  of  those  who  would  have  to  make  it.  Hitherto  you  have  found  it  of  the  utmost 
difficulty  to  obtain  pictures  calculated  to  meet  the  views  of  tlie  subscribers  in  respect  of  the 
engraving.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  objected  that  so  material  a  departure  from  the 
fundamental  principal  of  the  Art  Union,  which  ensures  to  each  prizeholder  the  selection  of 
his  own  picture,  would  hardly  be  compensated  by  the  advantages  which  might  result  from 
the  choice  resting  with  the  committee  even  to  so  limited  an  extent. 

Your  sub-committee  have  been  also  advised,  that  the  character  and  usefulness  of  the  Art 
Union  would  be  promoted,  and  the  exertions  of  the  artists  would  receive  a  lasting  reward, 
stimulating  them  to  greater  exertions,  if  one  such  picture  of  the  highest  class,  so  selected 
by  the  committee,  were  occasionally  presented  to  a  public  institution  in  a  provincial  town 
containing  the  greatest  number  of  subscribers,  to  be  placed  in  some  building  open  to  general 
access,  and  to  bear  on  it  an  inscription,  stating  the  name  of  the  artist,  the  subject,  and  that 
it  was  a  donation  by  the  Art  Union  of  London.  Mr.  C.  L.  Eastlake  called  our  attention  to 
the  fact,  "  that  the  Diisseldorf  Art  Union  act  upon  this  principle.  The  committee  of 
management  have  the  right  of  reserving  any  picture  of  extraordinary  merit,  and  presenting 
it  in  the  name  of  the  society  to  some  national  institution.  In  this  manner  the  picture  of 
the  Captive  Jews  at  the  Waters  of  Babylon,  by  Bendemann,  was  presented  to  the  public 
gallery  of  Cologne,  where  it  is  constantly  exhibited  to  view.  Such  selections  of  course  are 
rare/'  Mr.  Westmacott  remarks,  that  we  best  reward  the  artist  by  this  public  appropria- 
tion of  his  work,  and  induce  others  to  walk  in  his  footsteps,  and  thus  may  advance  the 
higher  objects  of  art.  Messrs.  Wyon  and  Uwins  also  concur  in  commending  this  proposi- 
tion, as  an  approach  to  the  real  and  effective  plan  for  the  promotion  of  art  on  public  prin- 
ciples, distinct  from  individual  benefit  or  personal  considerations  on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
scribers. 

In  1837,  the  first  year  of  the  operations  of  this  society,  385/.  9  s.  were  expended  on  the 
purchase  of  pictures.  In  1841,  3,603/.  9  s. ;  and  we  find  that  the  five  years  present  a  total 
of  6,448/.  9  s.  laid  out  by  the  Art  Union,  to  which  has  been  added  by  the  prizeholders  a 
further  sum  of  1,824/.  16*.*  The  attention  of  your  sub-committee  has  been  drawn  to  the 
fact,  that  the  whole  of  the  7,773/.  6s.  has  been  applied  to  the  purchase  of  pictures  in  oil  or 
water  colours,  with  the  exception,  during  the  last  year,  of  a  prize  of  60  /.,  to  which  the 
holder  added  20/.,  and  bought  the  marble  statue  of  a  Magdalen,  by  Mr.  F.  Thrupp,  at  the 

Royal 


*  The  amount  expended  in  1843  and  1843  was  nearly  18,000/. 
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Royal  Academy.''^  We  think  that  the  subscribers  generally  should  be  aware  that  it  is  the 
object  of  the  Art  Union  to  call  into  action  the  skill  and  taste  of  our  countrymen  in  every 
department  of  the  fine  arts.  And  we  are  of  opinion;  that  the  general  committee  should 
ensure^  at  all  erentSy  a  certain  portion  of  the  rands  to  be  set  apart  for  the  promotion  of 
those  branches  of  art  which  hare  not  hitherto  been  generally  encouraged  by  the  pubhc,  but 
which  may  minister  very  materially  to  the  gratificatioo  of  the  pubUe  taste,  if  brought  to 
appreciate  their  value.  We  are  gratified  also  in  finding,  that  in  tiiis  opinion  we  carry  tiie 
unanimous  concurrence  of  all  those  whose  advice  we  Imve  sought.  We  are  therefore  pre- 
pared to  recommend  that  specific  priaes,  amounting  to  200  Z.  and  150/.,  should  be  appro-^ 
priated  for  the  purch^ise  of  sculpture.  Aiul  youar  subHX>mmittee  are  unanimously  of  opmion, 
if  a  reduced  model  were  to  be  made  of  some  celebrated  group  or  piece  of  sculpture  to  a  size 
fitted  for  a  drawing-room  table,  and  if  ten  or  twenty  casts  were  to  be  made  in  bronze,  and 
annually  to  form  a  portion  of  the  priaes,  it  would  meet  the  general  approval  of  tiie  sub- 
scribers. This  might  be  done  at  a  moderate  expense  ;  a  fine  work  of  art  of  a  convenient 
size  would  be  eagerly  sought  after,  as  a  desirable  addition  to  the  collection  of  the  Pjince^ 
the  nobleman,  or  the  genueman,  and  this  might  be  a  very  efficient  instrument  in  dmusing 
a  taste  and  love  for  art  in  many  a  ftmiily  circle.  This  valuable  suggestion  they  owe  to  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Harding,  and  it  only  requires  your  sanction  to  enable  tne  sub-com- 
mittee to  make  a  selection  at  once,  and  have  the  bronze  casts  ready  for  the  next  annual 
general  meeting.f  Your  committee  also  think,  that  a  specific  prize  should  be  set  apart  for 
thejpurchase  of  an  intagho,  cameo,  mosaic,  or  some  such  work. 

We  also  consider  that  the  Art  Union  should  assist  in  the  encouragement  of  medal  die 
engraving;  and  we  can  conceive  no  means  better  calculated  to  do  this,  than  by  com- 
mencing a  medalUc  series  of  the  history  of  British  art.  £.  100.  per  annum  would  ensure 
the  execution  of  the  dies  of  one  medal  annually,  to  be  of  uniform  size,  to  contain  on  the 
reverse  the  head  of  some  distinguished  British  artist,  as  Reynolds,  Banks,-  Bacon,  Wren, 
Jones,  Chambers,  Barry,  Wilson,  Lawrence,  Flaxman,  Wilkie,  Chantrey;  on  the  other 
a  group,  taken  from  one  of  his  works,  if  a  painter  or  sculptor,  or  some  building,  as  White- 
hsul,  St.  Paul's,  or  Somerset  House,  if  an  architect.  Thus  should  we  at  once  give  some 
scope  to  the  genius  of  our  countrymen  in  this  important  branch,  render  a  just  tribute  to 
our  departed  artists,  and  best  illustrate  the  history  of  British  artt. 

It  has  also  appeared  to  us  desirable,  that  we  should  call  the  attention  of  our  artists 
generally  to  that  dignified  simplicity  of  composition,  that  calm  expression,  that  purity  and 
correctness  of  drawing,  and  severe  beauty  of  form,  abstract  qualities,  which,  apart  fi*om 
colour,  and  all  effect  of  Ught  and  shade,  exist  in  the  compositions  on  the  fictile  vases  of  the 
ancients,  in  the  outlines  of  our  own  Flaxman,  and  in  the  compositions  of  Riephenhausen 
and  some  later  Grermans.  We  venture  to  recommend  this  as  a  subject  worthy  your  fitvour- 
able  consideration,  and  conceive  that  we  should  render  an  essential  service  to  art  in  its 
very  highest  department,  by  awarding  a  prize  for  the  best  series  of  designs  in  outline  of 
the  class  above  described,  of  a  fixed  size  and  number :  each  subject  to  form  a  continuous 
series,  and  to  illustrate  some  epoch  in  British  history,  or  some  work  of  an  English  author. 
It  will  be  for  you  to  decide,  should  you  approve  the  suggestion,  wl^ther  the  series  should 
become  the  property  of  an  individual  pnzeholder,  or  whether  it  should  remain  in  the 
possession  of  the  Society,  to  be  engravea  and  published  by  the  Art  Union,  for  distribution 
among  its  members  §. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  submit  any  distinct  proposition  with  regard  to  any  enlarged 
operations  of  the  society  for  the  farther  promotion  of  engraving,  as  a  very  material  propor- 
tion of  the  fands  has  b^n  appropriated  to  that  purpose  eveiw  since  the  origin  of  the  society. 
The  general  committee  have  already  paid  903/.  10«.,  and  are  under  engagements  to  the 
amount  of  1,452/.  10«.,  for  engraving  the  five  annual  prints  firom  1836  to  1842,  making 
a  total  of  2,366/.  II.  But  the  general  committee  will  doubtless  be  prepared  to  consider 
favourably  any  judicious  proposition  that  may  be  submitted  to  them,  and  which  may  aj^ear 
beneficial  to  this  essential  department  of  the  fine  arts. 

Under 


*  Casts  of  this  statue  vrere  distributed  id  the  following  yean 

t  111  accordance  with  this  recommendation,  a  sum  of  money  has  been  appropriated  annually  to 
the  production  of  bronzes.  In  1842  the  subject  was  Flaxman's  group»  '<  Michael  and  Satan  ;**  in 
1843,  Sir  R.  Westmacott's  '*  Nymph  and  Child."  For  the  present  year  the  committee  had  adopted 
a  bust  of  Hefoe,  by  Mr.  A.  Gatley,  which  was  selected  by  a  prizeholder  in  the  last  distribution. 

t  Mr.  W.  Wvon,  r.  a.  was  in  consequence  commissioned  to  commence  the  series  with  a  medal 
in  honour  of  Chantrey,  which  is  now  nearly  completed.  A  medal  commemorative  of  Sir  Joshua 
BeynolcU  is  also  in  progress. 

§  In  1842  a  premium  of  60^.  was  accordingly  offered  for  a  consecutive  series  of  designs  in  outline, 
with  a  further  remuneration  for  the  artist's  superintendence,  if  it  should  be  deemed  expedient  to 
engrave  the  compositions  chosen.  In  reply  to  the  advertisement,  30  sets  of  designs  were  received, 
from  which  a  series  was  selected,  illustrative  of  «  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,''  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Selous. 
These  were  afterwards  engraved  by  Mr.  H.  Moses,  and  will  be  presented  to  every  subscriber  of  the 
current  year,  in  addition  to  a  prmt  after  Mr.  Stanfield's  "  Castle  of  Ischia,'*  engraved  by  Mr. 
E.  Goodall.  Many  of  the  other  designs  displayed  great  talent,  and  the  committee  awarded  honorary 
premiums  of  20/.  each  to  three  of  the  competitors,  Mr.  J.  N.  Paton,  Mr.  John  Tenniel,  jun.  and 
Mr.  F.  R.  Pickersgill.  i-  '  ^J 

II  The  total  amount  expended  in  the  production  of  engravings  up  to  the  year  1843,  inclusive,  mav 
be  stated  as  nearly  7,000  /. 
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Under  the  impression  of  the  important  sphere  of  usefulness,  which  the  artist  is  called      Appendix  (A.y 
upon  to  fill  in  furthering  the  intellectual  developement  of  every  class  in  society,  we  hare  — — 

been  led  to  consider  **  how  much  of  public  honour  and  distinction  can  be  derised  in  order       Art  Unwn  of 
to  give  additional  point  and  relish  to  the  grosser  stimulants  of  interest,  as  an  inoentive  to  Icndon. 

the  artist,  and  to  excite  also  in  the  public  mind  some  idea  of  the  utility  of  his  functions  /iT"^ 

and  the  value  of  his  art."    We  have  tnerefore  considered,  whether  it  might  be  desirable  for  p  r  <^k. 

the  Art  Union  to  offer  anBnally  a  handsome  large  gold  medallion,  designed  expressly  for  n^^'^ttL    fil 
the  purpose,  to  be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  best  of  all  the  works  of  art  exposed  in  any       "'"^      ^  ^^^* 
of  the  exhibitions  of  the  year.    The  medal  to  be  presented  in  the  presence  of  all  the       ^ 
exhibitors,  by  some  member  of  the  royal  family,  who  might  be  pleased  to  give  additional 
encouragement  to  the  artists  on  such  an  occasion,  by  taking  part  in  so  interesting  a 
ceremony.     But  the  proposition  is  liable  to  so  many  objections,  and  such  great  diflBcuIty 
would  arise  in  the  choice  of  a  tribunal  to  make  the  award,  that  your  sub-committee  have 
abandoned   the  idea,  and   only  mention  it  to  prove  that   they  have    left    no   scheme 
unexamined,  which  might  by  any  possibility  be  thought  likely  to  do  honour  to  British  art. 

Several  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  we  have  been  in  correspondence,  strongly  advise 
that  the  Art  Union  should  have  an  exhibition  gallery  of  its  own.  But,  after  much  con- 
sideration, your  sub-committee  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  sugges- 
tion at  present,  although  ultimately  it  may  probably  be  advisable  for  us  to  have  such 
accommodation  at  our  place  of  business,  as  may  enable  us,  when  we  wish  it,  to  exhibit  there 
our  prize  pictures  or  similar  works  of  art  in  connexion  with  our  society. 

We  consider  it  to  be  of  great  importance,  that  the  members  of  the  Art  Union  should 
always  keep  in  view  the  disinterested  and  high-minded  purpose  for  which  this  association 
has  been  formed ;  namely,  to  diffuse  far  and  wide  throughout  the  empire  a  love  of  art,  and 
to  raise  as  much  as  possible  the  standard  of  perfection  for  the  productions  of  our  native 
artists ;  and  that  whoever  may  be  the  successful  holder  of  a  prize  should,  in  the  selection 
lie  makes,  consider  himself  conscientiously  bound  to  apply  the  funds  placed  at  his  disposal 
in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  further  British  art  "  That,"  in  the  words  of  the  last 
Annual  Report,  "  they  must  consider  themselves  but  as  stewards  of  the  association,  and 
endeavour  to  promote  as  much  as  possible  its  highest  objects.''  On  the  other  hand  we 
would  appeal,  and  we  trust  not  in  vain,  to  the  artists  themselves,  and  call  upon  them  to 
second  our  exertions  for  the  arts  of  our  common  country,  in  ihe  success  of  which  they  have 
so  deep  an  interest  at  stake.  We  implore  them  to  discoura^  any  attempt  to  divert  the 
funds  of  this  institution  from  their  legitimate  purposes,  and  to  discountenance  any,  who, 
instigated  by  sordid  and  selfish  motives,  would  endeavour  to  make  the  institution  subserve 
only  to  their  own  individual  gain. 

Such  are  the  leading  points  which  have  occupied  the  attention  of  your  sub-committee, 
and  such  the  recommendations  we  have  to  submit  for  your  adoption.  We  beg  to  call 
attention  to  the  &ct,  that  the  recommendations  herein  suggested  do  not  contemplate  an 
additional  expenditure  exceeding  1,000/. ;  so  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  increased 
means  of  the  society,  we  still  maintain  a  similar  relative  proportion  of  large  and  small 
prizes ;  but  we  merely  subject  the  former  to  certain  regulations,  in  order  to  ensure  their 
appropriation  to  the  carrying  out  effectually  the  leading  features  of  the  Art  Union. 

it  may  be  supposed  that  these  recommendations  are  founded  upon  a  too  confident  anti- 
cipation of  the  continuance  of  our  association,  looking  forward  to  the  lapse  of  many  years 
for  the  full  development  of  all  its  purposes.  We  must  confess  that  we  entertain  the  most 
favourable  views  of  the  operations  of  the  Art  Union ;  and  that  we  feel  assured  the  greater 
its  success  the  more  permanent  its  duration.  But  even  if  the  direction,  which  it  ma^  be 
the  good  fortune  of  tnis  institution  to  assist  in  ^ving  to  public  taste  and  to  the  arts  of  the 
empire,  should  eventually  supersede  the  necessity  of  its  continuance,  still  we  feel  satisfied 
that  it  is  the  wisest  course  to  adopt  a  plan  of  operations  at  once  upon  the  most  enlarged 
views.  A  spirit  of  public  encouragement  being  once  estabUshed  in  this  country,  and  the 
impetus  being  once  given,  every  branch  of  art  will  be  in  that  healthful  condition,  which 
will  require  no  adventitious  aia  to  ensure  its  success,  and  make  it  contribute  to  the  glory 
of  the  British  nunc. 

(signed)         Thomas  Z.  Donaldson,  Chairman. 

Zewis  Pocock, 
Edward  Hawkins. 
George  Godwin. 
John  S.  Gashoitu 
Henry  Hfwward. 
14th  December  1841.  Richard  Morris. 


A  few  days  before  the  arrival  of  notice  from  the  Treasury  to  suspend  the  proceedings  of 
the  association,  the  committee,  in  order  to  ensure  a  good  subject  for  engraving,  and  to 
induce  the  production  of  a  work  of  art  whch  might  be  honourable  to  the  country,  had 
resolved  to  offer  the  sum  of  600/.,  under  proper  conditions,  for  an  original  picture  illustrative 
of  English  history.  They  had  likewise  arranged  to  take  steps  to  obtain  the  execution  of 
two  medals,  commemorative  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  Flaxman,  and  in  other  ways  to 
advance  tiie  great  end  they  had  in  view — namely,  to  open  the  minds  of  all  classes  to  the 
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enjoyment  of  works  of  fine  art,  and  to  afford  encouragement  to  those  who  minister  to  that, 
enjoyment. 

The  committee  anticipate  confidently  that  by  the  result  of  the  inquiry,  now  ordered  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  they  will  be  enabled  forthwith  to  proceed  efficiently  in  carrying 
out  their  views. 


May  1844. 


(signed)         Oeorge  Godwin.\jj  o       j.    • 

^  ^  LewU  Pocock,  '/Honorary  Secretaries. 


(No.  3.) 

Local  Secretaries' 
Inttructions. 


(No.  3.) 
Local  Sboretaribs'  Instructignb. 

Art  Union  of  London,  No.  4,  Trafalgar-square,  Charing  Cross. 
President. — His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

Thb  committee  believing  that  the  provinces,  as  well  as  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales,  still 
offer  a  wide  and  promising  field  for  the  exertion  of  such  lovers  of  the  fine  arts  resident 
therein,  as  may  be  disposed  to  further  the  objects  of  this  society,  and  promote  the  diffusion 
of  taste*  have  appointed  a  considerable  number  of  gentlemen  resident  in  various  towns,  who 
have  kindly  unaertaken  to  act  as  honorary  secretaries  in  their  several  districts,  and  who 
transmit  to  the  central  body  the  subscriptions  they  receive. 

This  list  it  is  their  object  to  increase,  so  as  to  make  it  include,  if  possible,  every  town  of 
importance  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  to  which  end,  and  in  order  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  office,  they  have  filmed  tne  following 

Regulations  for  the  Appointment  and  Guidance  of  Local  Secretaries. 

1.  As  a  general  rule,  and  with  a  view  to  prevent  injury  to  the  society  by  the  appointment 
of  any  other  than  the  most  proper  persons,  every  gentleman  hereafter  proposed  as  a  local 
secretary,  shall  be  soUcited  to  forward  the  name  of  one  or  more  individuals  resident  in 
London,  to  whom  reference  may  be  made,  if  required. 

2.  Every  local  secretary  (to  be  qualified)  must  become  a  subscriber. 

3.  Prospectuses,  with  the  local  secretary's  name  and  address  printed  thereon,  shall  be 
forwarded  to  him  in  such  numbers  as  may  be  deemed  desirable,  together  with  a  book  con- 
taining at  least  25  of  the  society's  printed  receipts.  None  other  than  a  printed  receipt- 
form  of  the  society  on  any  account  to  be  used. 

4.  Once  in  every  three  months,  the  local  secretary  shall  notify  to  the  committee,  the 
Christian,  surname  and  residence  of  the  parties  whose  subscriptions  he  may  have  received. 

5.  So  soon  as  the  subscriptions  in  the  local  secretary's  hands  amount  to  20  guineas,  the 
same  are  to  be  forwarded  to  the  committee,  directed  to  the  honorary  secretaries,  at  the 
society's  rooms,  No.  4,  Trafalgar-square,  London;  the  receipt  of  which  shall  at  all  times 
be  acknowledged  by  return  of  post.  Another  book  of  receipts  shall  then  be  sent,  if 
requested. 

6.  On  the  day  after  the  period  named  for  closing  the  subscription  Usts  for  the  current 
year  (and  of  which  the  local  secretaries  shall  be  duly  informed)  tne  balance,  together  with 
the  names  and  addresses  of  subscribers,  not  already  forwarded,  as  before  stated,  shall  be 
sent  to  the  committee,  in  order  that  the  lists  may  be  made  perfect. 

7.  Post-office  orders  sent  in  payment  of  subscriptions  must,  in  all  cases,  be  made  payable 
to  the  "  Art  Union  of  London,    at  the  chief  office,  St.  Martin's-le-Ghrand. 

8.  Petty  expenses  necessarily  incurred,  as  in  postage,  or  the  circulation  of  the  society's 
prospectus,  will  be  allowed ;  but  no  outlay  is  to  be  made  for  advertisements  in  local  papers, 
or  for  printing,  unless  previously  sanctioned  by  the  committee. 

9.  Every  gentleman  acting  as  a  local  secretary,  and  who  shall  transmit  subscriptions  to 
the  amount  of  ten  guineas  and  upwards  during  the  year,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  one 
copy  of  the  engraving  published  for  the  subscribers  of  that  year,  independently  of  the  copy 
or  copies  to  which  he  may  be  entitled  as  a  subscriber  himself. 

These  regulations,  it  is  hoped,  will  tend  to  induce  the  efficient  and  business-like  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  thus  to  increase  in  value  the  good  results  which  may,  in  all 
cases,  be  expected  fi-om  the  appointment  of  local  secretaries ;  and  it  is  presumed  that  no 
gentleman  who  has  the  interests  of  the  society  and  its  purpose  really  at  heart,  will  object  to 
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comply  with  any  observances  which  may  be  found  necessary  to  ensure  regularity  in  its  Appendix  (A.) 

proceedings.                                                                                                           1       i_    i-       r  *"'"~ 

As  it  is  essential  to  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  Art  Union  of  London,  that  the  hst  of  Art  Union  of 

local  secretaries  should  be  made  as  extensive  as  possible,  the  committee  urge  the  friends  of  London, 

the  society  generally,  to  institute  inquiries  amongst  their  provincial  connexions,  and  to  take  - — 

Buch  other  steps,  personally,  as  may  tend  to  effect  this  desirable  object  Local  Secreteries' 


^''^""^^        Z^^oS.^"'' JH^^^^^y  Secretaries. 


InstructioDS, 


(No.  4.)  (No.  4.) 

Distribution  of 
Distribution  of  Subscriptions,  London,  1844.  Subscriptions. 

Each  guinea  subscribed  for  the  present  year,  1844,  to  the  Art  Union  of  London,  will  be 
distributed  in  the  under-mentioned  manner,  as  near  as  can  be  now  estimated  : 

£.    8.    d. 
Engravings  and  outlines        -        -        -        -        --66 

Painting  and  sculpture  -        -        -        -        --116 

Bronzes  and  medals,  about    -        -        ^        -        --1- 
Expenses  of  management,  about    -        -        -        -    -    3    - 

£.11- 


(signed)         Wm.  Collardj 
22  July  1844.  Chairman,  Finance  Sub-Committee. 


(No.  5.)  (No.  5.) 

Committee's 

TO  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.,  m.  p..  First  Lord  of  Her  Majesty's         gj^  Robert  Peel. 

Treasury^  _, 

The  Memorial  of  the  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Association  called  the 

Art  Union  of  London, 

Sheweth, 

That  the  committee  of  management  have  received  with  great  concern  the  announcement, 
through  their  honorary  secretaries,  of  the  receipt  by  them  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Reynolds, 
dated  the  12th  of  April  instant,  bjr  command  of  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury, 
acquainting  them  that  their  Lordships  had  been  advised  that  this  association  is  illegal,  and 
that  a  fuilher  continuance  of  the  same  will  render  all  parties  engaged  in  it  hable  to 
prosecution. 

That  the  object  of  this  association  is  the  advancement  and  encouragement  of  the  fine 
arts  of  this  kingdom. 

That  none  of  the  parties  concerned  in  it  have  any  pecuniary  or  other  personal  interest 
therein. 

That  since  the  establishment  of  the  association  in  the  year  1837,  the  sum  of  35,000 1.  or 
thereabouts  has  been  expended  in  the  purchase  and  preparation  of  works  of  art,  to  the 
great  encouragement  of  artists,  and  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of,  and  taste  for,  the  fine 
arts  throughout  the  empire. 

That  in  the  present  year  there  are  about  14,000  subscribers,  and  that  the  23fl  day  of  this 
instant  month  of  April,  is  fixed  for  the  annual  meeting  for  arranging  the  expenditure  of  the 
funds  collected  in  the  purchase  of  works  of  art,  and  that  all  the  various  elaborate  arrange- 
ments consequent  on  tne  largeness  of  the  body  acted  for  have  been  made. 

That  it  is  well  known  to  your  memorialists,  that  many  artists  have  devoted  much  labour 
in  preparing  pictures,  and  other  works  of  art,  for  the  express  object  of  being  purchased  by 
the  members  of  this  association. 
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That  great  disappointment  and  Iobs  will  be  sustained  by  artists,  if  the  association  do  not 
proceed  with  the  arrangements  made  for  the  current  year. 

That  your  memorialists  have  no  desire  to  act  contrary  to  law. 

That  societies  of  a  similar  nature  are  estabUshed  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  the  fine 
arts  have  been  there  also  greatly  encouraged  in  consequence. 

That  this  society  originated  in  coiisequence  of  the  opinions  published  in  a  report  of  a 
Committee  of  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Commons  on  arts  and  manufactures  respecting 
such  association  in  the  year  1836. 

That  if  this  association  be  stopped  at  the  present  time,  great  disappointment  will  be  caused 
throughout  the  country,  and  loss  to  many  artists  as  before  alluded  to ;  and  your  memorialists 
consider  that  the  advancement  of  the  fine  arts  in  this  kingdom  will  receive  a  severe  check, 
if  Government  should  interfere  to  prevent  at  this  moment  the  completion  of  the  arrange- 
ments. 

Your  memorialists  therefore  pray  (without  now  entering  on  the  question  of  legality),  that 
they  may  receive  assurance  that  no  legal  proceeding  willbe  commenced,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Government,  in  the  event  of  the  general  meetmg  being  held  as  already  arranged,  and 
they  will  not  fail  to  give  the  most  serious  and  respectful  attention  to  the  communication 
from  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  before  any  steps  be  taken  towards 
a  future  subscription.  Your  memorialists  earnestly  solicit  an  early  answer  to  the  prayer  of 
this  memorial. 


And  your  memorialists  will  ever  pray,  &c. 


(signed)        John  S.  Gaskoin,  Chairman* 


(signed) 


£s.?:S;}h»»-s- 


(No.  6.) 

Committee's 
Petition  to  the 
House  of  C-om- 
1844. 


mens. 


(No.  6.) 


Committee's  Petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  London,  1844. 


To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

in  Parliament  assembled. 


The  humble  Petition  of  the  Committee  of  the  Art  Union  of  London, 

Sheweth, 

That  the  Art  Union  of  London  was  established  in  the  year  1837,  in  consequence  of  an 
opinion  expressed  by  a  Committee  of  Your  Honourable  House,  and  that  its  direct  and 
exclusive  object  is  to  promote  the  love  of  the  arts  of  design  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
to  give  encouragement  to  artists  beyond  that  aflforded  by  me  patronage  of  individuals. 

That  no  persons  concerned  in  its  management  derive  the  slightest  pecuniary  or  other 
private  advantage  therefrom. 

That  since  its  establishment,  the  association  has  expended  about  36,000/.  in  the  pur- 
chase and  preparation  of  works  of  art  (including  the  distribution  of  about  35,000  engrav- 
ings), to  the  great  encouragement  of  artists,  and  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of,  and  taste 
for,  the  fine  arts  throughout  the  empire. 

That  besides  calling  into  operation  painters,  sculptors,  and  engravers,  this  association 
has  commenced  a  series  of  medals  commemorative  of  British  artists,  and  has  given  assist- 
ance to  the  art  of  casting  in  bronze. 

That  the  works  of  art  purchased  by  the  association  are  annually  exhibited  gratuitously, 
and  that  other  means  are  taken  by  the  committee  to  afford  intellectual  enjoyment  to 
the  public. 

That  they  have  estabUshed  correspondence  not  merely  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  in  our  Indian  possessions.  Nova  Scotia,  Hobart  Town,  Mexico,  and  New  York,  and 
thus  serve  to  bind  together  by  an  interest  in  the  arts  of  peace  a  multitude  of  persons  in 
differents  parts  of  the  world. 

That  for  the  present  year  the  sum  of  14,500 /•  or  thereabouts  has  been  subscribed  to 
advance  the  objects  of  the  association  ;  and  that  the  members  were  about  to  meet  for  the 
distribution  of  the  same,  when  the  following  letter  was  received : — 

'•  Sirs, 
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"  Sirs,  Treasury,  April  12, 1 844. 

"  I  am  commanded  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  to  acauaint 
you  that  an  institution  called  *  The  Art  Union  of  London,'  having  for  its  object  the  cnance 
distribution  of  prizes  of  works  of  art,  has  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  their  Lord- 
ships, and  that  they  are  advised  that  it  is  illegal ;  and  I  am  also  to  acc^uaint  you  that  the 
further  continuance  of  the  same  will  render  all  parties  engaged  in  it  liable  to  prose- 
cution. 

^  I  am,  &c, 

*'  To  George  Godwin,  Esq.  and  Lewis  Pocock,  Esq.  (signed)        W.  U.  Reynolds. 

4,  Tmalgar-square,  Charing-cross." 

That,  in  consequence  of  this  communication,  the  proceedings  of  the  association  have  been 
suspended,  whereoy  ^at  concern  has  been  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  public  in  general, 
ana  of  artists  in  particular. 

That  many  of  the  latter  look  to  the  funds  of  this  association  for  a  return  for  the  expen- 
diture of  theur  skill  and  labour,  and  that  great  loss  will  be  sustained  by  them  if  the  distri- 
bution be  not  made. 

That  societies  of  a  similar  nature  are  established  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  else- 
where in  England,  and  that  the  fine  arts  have  been  greatly  encouraged  in  consequence. 

That  Your  petitioners  have  received  information  from  similar  associations  in  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Birmingham  and  other  large  towns,  that  if  their  operations  be  stopped,  artists 
vrill  be  almost  vrithout  patronage  in  those  places,  and  the  means  which  their  annual  exhi- 
bitions afford  of  diffusing  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  most  essential  in  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts,  will  be  lost ;  which  representations  your  petitioners  believe  to  be  true. 

That  Your  petitioners  are  satisfied  that  this  and  similarly  constituted  associations  do 
and  will  exert  great  beneficial  influence  throughout  the  country,  and  they  have  no  doubt 
that  without  the  assistance  of  the  Legislature  they  wall  be  discontinued,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  art  and  artists  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Your  petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  pray  that  your  Honourable  House  will  be  pleased 
to  consider  the  above  representations,  and  to  take  such  steps  to  place  the  Art  Union  of 
London,  and  other  similar  societies  (established  exclusively  for  the  promotion  of  the  fine 
arts),  on  a  sound  and  permanent  basis,  as  may  to  Your  Honourable  House  seem  most  expe- 
dient 
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Benjamin  Bond  CabheU. 
John  S.  Gaskoin. 
John  Britton. 
Thomas  Moore. 
Henry  Hayward. 
George  Morant. 
Charles  John  Dimond. 
T.  Turton. 
Edward  Hawkins. 
Thomas  Bell 
Bobert  Dickson. 


4>  Trafalgar-square,  May  1, 1B44. 


And  Your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

Edward  Wyndham. 

Thomas  L.  Donaldson. 

Richard  2kmch  S.  Trouphton* 

John  Noble. 

William  CoUard. 

Henry  G.  Atkinson. 

Thomas  P.  Matthew. 

R.  Morris. 

Arthur  William  Toohe. 

Samuel  Wilson. 

William  Leaf. 

W.  L.  DonaMton,  Honorary  Solicitor. 
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(No.  7.) 


Art  Union  of  London* 


Abstract  from  Ledger  of  Expenditure  incurred  by  the  Society  for  the  Engraving,  Paper, 
and  Printing,  of  Sir  A.  Callcott's  Picture,  "  RafFaelle,"  for  the  Subscribers  of  1843, 
11,747  in  number.     Engraved  by  L.  Stocks, 


31  May  1842 

22  Nov.   — 

31  Jan.  1843 
20  June   — 
14  Nov.  1844 

26  Mar.  — 

27  Feb.    — 


16  April  — 
26  June  — 


9  Jan.  1844 

6  Feb.    — 
20  Feb.    — 

9  April  — 

27  May   — 
17  May  — 


16  Jan.  1844 
16  April  — 


Engraving : 

To  cash  paid  Denning,  for  copy  of  pic- 
ture ..-.-- 


Ditto    -  -    Stocks,  engraver,   on  ac- 
count ------ 

Ditto    -  -    ditto     -     ditto 

Ditto     -  -    ditto     -     ditto 

Ditto    -  -    ditto    -    ditto 

Ditto    -  -    ditto    -    ditto 

Ditto    -    -    V.    Palmer,   electrotypist, 
three  matrices  and  four  plates    - 

Ditto    -    -    ditto    -    -    six  plates     - 

Ditto    -    -    ditto    -    four  plates,  less 

6  /.  68.  for  old  copper        -        .        - 


Total  for  Engraving 


Paper  : 

To  cash  paid  Dickinson,  five  reams  plate 
paper       -        ^        -        -        -        - 

Ditto    -  -     ditto    -    ditto 

Ditto    -  -     Magnay,  24  reams  tissue 

paper  ------ 

Ditto    -  -     Dickinson,  10  reams  plate 

paper  ------ 

Ditto    -  -    ditto    - 
Ditto    - 


5  reams   -  ditto 
Alton,  wrapping  Paper    - 


Total  for  Paper 


Printing: 

To  cash  paid  M'Queen,  6,000  prints 
Ditto    -    -    ditto     -     6,000  ditto 


1,000  more  required  vrill  cost 


Cost  of  supplying  11,747  prints     - 
Ditto    -    ditto  -  30  medals 
Ditto    -    ditto  -  20  bronze  casts  - 
Ditto    -    ditto  -  236,  prizes,  paintings, 
&c. 


Expenses  of  management,  rent,  printing, 
postage,  and  provincial  secret^es 


11,747  Guineas,  or. 


£.     s.   d. 


100    -  - 

100    -  - 

100     -  - 

182  10  - 

200     -  - 


106     -     - 
90     -     - 

63  14     - 


36     -     - 
36     -     - 

9     6- 


70 
36 
13 


4     - 


232     6  11 

277  10     - 


.  £. 


£.     s.    d. 
63     -     - 


682  10     - 


248  14     - 


994     4     - 


197  10     - 


609  16  11 
66 


1,766  10  H 

234     1  1 

400     -  - 

8,000     -  - 

1,933  16  - 


12,334     7     - 


22  July  1844. 


(Correct.) 

(signed)        Wm.  Collard, 

Chairman,  Finance  Sub-Committee. 
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Appendix  (A.) 
Art  Union  of 

(No.  8.)  ^^' 

(No.  8.) 
Abstract  of  Ex- 
penditure for 
Abstract  from  Ledger  of  Expenditure  incurred  by  the  Society  for  the  Engraving,  Paper,    Engravings  &c. 

and  Printing  of  HiltorCs  picture  of  "  Una,"  for  the  Subscribers  of  1842,  12,291  in  ' 

number.     Engraved  by  W.  Watt 


Art  Union  of  London. 


29  Mar.  1842 
28  Feb.  1843 
16  May   — 
23  May   — 

23  May   — 
4  July    — 

22  Aug.  — 

24  Oct.     — 

30  June  1844 


30  Mar.  1843 

27  June   — 
18  July    — 

22  Aug.  — 

28  Nov.   — 
26  Sep.    — 


16  Jan.   1844 
20  Feb.    — 


Engraving : 

To  cash  paid  Watt,  engraver,  on  account 
Ditto    -    -     ditto    -    -    ditto   - 
Ditto    -    -     ditto     -    -    ditto   - 
Ditto    -    -     ditto    -    -    ditto    - 

Ditto    -    -    insuring  picture 

Ditto    -    -     Palmer,  electrotypist,  three 

matrices  and  five  plates. 
Ditto    -    -     Palmer,  five  plates  - 
Ditto     -    -     ditto  -  four  ditto    - 
Ditto    -    -    Wetherhead,  engraver,  re- 
pairing plates /-        -        .        -        - 


Total  for  Engraving 


Paper : 

To  cash  paid  Dickinson,  2  ^  reams  plate 
paper       -----. 

-  ditto  -    -   8     -     ditto    - 

-  Magnay,  26  reams  tissue 


Ditto 
Ditto    - 


paper 
Ditto    - 

paper 
Ditto    - 
Ditto    - 

paper 


-  Dickinson,  8  reams  plate 

-  ditto     -     7     -     ditto       - 

-  Hunt    &    Co.,    wrapping 


Total  for  Paper 


Printing  : 

To  cash  paid  McQueen,  6,000  prints  and 
proofs      ------ 

Ditto    •    -    ditto    -    6,226  prints 

Total  for  Printing  -        -        - 

200  more  impressions  required  will  cost 

Cost  of  supplying  12,291  prints     - 
Ditto   -   ditto   -   20  bronze  casts 
Ditto    -   ditto    -   271  prizes,  paintings, 
&c.  ------ 


Expenses  of  management,  rent,  printing, 
postage,  and  provincial  secretaries 


12,291  Guineas,  or 


£•  8*  d, 

186  -  - 

370  -  - 

100  -  - 

96  -  - 


1   13  3 

160     -  - 

100     -  - 

80     -  - 

76     -  - 


24  17  6 

86     6  - 

10     1  6 

84     -  - 

73  10  - 

10  12  6 


466     3     - 
400     -     - 


£. 


£•      8*    d. 


760     -     - 


416  13     3 


1,166  13     3 


289     7     6 


866     3  - 

14     8     - 


2,326  11  9 

400     -  - 

8,900     -  - 

1,279  19  3 


12,906  11     - 


22  July  1844. 


(Certified  to  be  correct  from  the  Ledger  of  the  Art  Union  of  London.) 
(signed) 


Wm.  CoUard, 

Chairman  of  the  Finance  Sub-Committee« 


0.79. 
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Appendix  (B.) 

Briiisk  ArtuU. 

(No.  1.) 
Statement  of 
Receipts,  &c. 


Appendix  (B.) 
BRITISH   ARTISTS. 

(No.  1.) 
Society  of  Bbitish  Ahtibts,  Suffolk-street. 

STATEMENT  of  Receipts  at  Door,  Admissionfl,  and  Catalogues  since  the  Year  1836 

indudve. 


Years. 


1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 


Admissions. 

£. 

s.    a 

514 

19     - 

494 

1     - 

365 

8     - 

371 

1     - 

389 

IS     - 

318 

12     - 

353 

19     - 

403 

17     - 

Catalogues. 


£.  8. 
202  15 
190  3 
198  17 
155  1 
159  - 
134  3 
153  3 
169     3 


Total. 


£.  8. 
717  14 
681  4 
564  5 
526  2 
548  18 
452  15 
507  2 
573     - 


Mem. — ^The  decrease  in  the  receipts  of  the  jears  1841  and  1842  is  by  the  society  supposed 
to  have  arisen  from  the  edects  of  the  income  tax ;  the  sales  in  the  latter  yeai*  of  pictures 
by  private  sale  having  also  much  decreased. 

C.  H.  Sec 


(No.  2.) 

STATEMENT,  showing  the  Number  of  Works  of  Art  purchased  at  the  Gallery  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists 
since  the  Year  1836  inclusive,  distinguishing  the  Private  Sales  from  those  disposed  of  through  the  medium  of  the 
Art  Union* 


YEABS. 

Number 

of  Works 

Private 

Sales. 

Sam  eipended. 

Number 
of  Works 

to 
Art  UnioD. 

Sum  expended 

by 

Art  Union. 

Sam  added 
by  Prixebolden. 

Total  Sam 
expended 
through 

Art  Uaion. 

Total 

Number 

of 

Works  Sold. 

TOTAL 
Sum  expended. 

. 

£.     «. 

d. 

.£.     *.   d. 

£.    t.   d. 

£.     *.    d. 

£.      *.    d. 

1836  -         - 

1837  -         - 

98 
75 

1,700    - 
960    - 

98 
81 

1,700     -     - 
1,078  13     - 

- 

6 

116    -    - 

13    13      - 

138    13     - 

1838    -         - 

60 

720    - 

- 

6 

95    -    - 

30      -     - 

135     -     - 

73 

845     -     - 

1839    - 

70 

1,100    - 

- 

5 

110    -    - 

35 

145      -     - 

75 

1,345    -    - 

1840    • 

6. 

1,050    - 

- 

13 

305    -    - 

83  17   - 

387  >7    - 

75 

M37  >3    - 

1841    - 

53 

920    - 

- 

42 

1,165    -    - 

66    3    - 

i,23»     3    - 

94 

8,15»     3    - 

1843    - 

34 

540    - 

- 

90 

2,360    -    - 

393    3    - 

3,653    3    - 

114 

3,»93    3    - 

1843    .         - 

44 

1,150    - 

- 

80 

3,410    -    - 

494    7    - 

3,904    7    - 

134 

4,054    7    - 
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Appendix  (C.) 


ART    UNION    OF    LIVERPOOL. 


PAPERS  delivered  in  by  George  Godwin^  Esq.,  11  June  1844. 


TO  the  Committee  on  Art  Unions  of  the  Honourable  The  House  of  Oommons.  Appendix  (C.) 

Gentlemen,  T7T     ^ 

I  BEG  most  respectfully  to  lay  before  you  a  statement  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society       ^!*.  ^^*^9/ 
established  in  Liverpool  for  the  Encouracement  of  the  Fine  Arts.  J^iterpooL 

In  the  year  1834  several  gentlemen  in  Liverpool,  being  desirous  of  encooragine  a  taste  for  p^pgrg  delivered 
the  fine  arts  more  extensively  than  had  been  previously  done,  deemed  the  establishment  of  j^  by  g.  Godwin, 
a  fund  to  be  expended  in  works  of  art,  and  purchased  from  the  exhibition  of  the  Liverpool  £gq. 
Academy,  and  distributed  by  lot,  as  a  plan  most  likely  to  effect  that  object,  by  wnich        ....^^-..^ 
means  many  persons  would  be  enabled  to  gratify  their  taste  at  a  small  outlay,  and  as  a  means 
by  which  works  of  art  would  be  distributed,  and  a  love  of  art  promoted  throughout  the  country, 
and  among  persons  who  could  not  by  any  other  means  become  possessed  of  works  of  so  high 
a  character.    The  plan  adopted  was,  that  of  each  prizeholder  himself  choosing  a  picture  to 
the  amount  of  his  prize  from  the  exhibition  of  that  year,  to  which  pictures  were  contributed 
by  London  artists,  in  addition  to  those  resident  in  Liverpool  and  the  neighbourhood. 

We  find,  from  the  experience  of  the  10  years  in  which  the  Art  Union  has  been  esta- 
blished, that  it  has  had  a  most  beneficial  mfiuence  on  the  pubhc  taste  in  Liverpool,  that 
many  persons  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  01  the  fine  arts,  and  pursuits  in 
connexion  with  them,  in  consequence  of  the  estabUshment  of  Art  Unions,  and  that  great 
encouragement  has  been  ^ven  to  young  and  rising  artists,  both  residents  of  Liverpool  and 
London :  a  large  proportion  of  the  amount  annu^y  paid  to  artists  has  been  in  favour  of 
London  artists.  1  he  following  is  a  statement  of  the  proceedings  of  the  society  from  its 
commencement : 

1834: 
The  Art  Union  of  the  year  1834  consisted  of        -        -        -        -        -        400  members. 
The  amount  subscribed        -----.---£.  50O 

Amount  divided  into  35  prizes        ..-•.£.  490 
Expenses  of  advertising,  &c.  -        -        ...        -  10 

500 

Amount  added  by  prizebolders  selecting  pictures  of  a 
greater  price  than  their  prize       -        -        -        *        -         104 

Total  expended  by  Art  Union    -    -    -    £.  604 

Pictures  Chosen. 

History         .-----  none. 

Landscape     ------  ^ 

Domestic      «.---•  10 

Still-life  and  flowers       .        -        -        .  1 

50 
No  engraving  presaited  to  the  subscribers. 


18  36: 
The  Art  Union  of  the  year  1835  consisted  of-        -        .        •        -        -   liOOOmembers. 

The  amount  subscribed         ---.-----£,  1,100 
Amount  divided  into  66  prizes  •        -        -        -        -    £.  1,085 
Expense  of  advertising,  &c.      -        -        -        -        -  15 

1,100 
Amount  added  by  prizebolders  selecting  pictures  of  a 
greater  price  than  their  prize  -        -        .        -  467 

Total  expended  by  Art  Union    -    -    -    £.  1,567 

o  79.  Q  0  4  Vktwres 
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Pictures  Chosen^ 

History  -        -        ^        -        -        .        none. 

Landscape     ------  56 

Domestic      ------  23 

79 

No  engraving  presented  to  the  subscribers.  ' 

1836: 

The  Art  Union  of  the  year  1836  consisted  of  -        -        -        -        -        -   1,200  members. 

The  amomit  subscribea         -.----•-,£.  1^328 

Amount  divided  into  106  prizes         ----£.  1,313 
Expenses  of  advertisings  &c.    -----  15 

1,328 
Amount  added  by  prizeholders  .        ^        .        ,  37^ 

Total  expended  by  Art  Union    -    -    -    £.  1,704 

Pictures  Chosen. 

History   -------  a 

Landscape       -        -        ^        .        -        -  69 

Domestic         ------  32 

Still-life  and  flowers          -        .        .        .  9 

Sculpture        *        .        -        -        ^        -  2 

120 

No  engraving  presented  to  the  subscribers. 

1837: 

The  Art  Union  of  the  year  1837  consisted  of  -        -        -        -        -  1,100  members. 

The  amount  subscribed        ------.-.-£,  i,200 

Amount  divided  into  78  prizes  -        -        -        -        -    £•  1,190 
Expenses  of  advertising,  &c.    -----  10 

1,200 
Amount  added  by  .prizeholders  ^        *        «        «  339 

Total  expended    •    -    -    £.  1,539 

Pictures  Chosen. 

History  -------  3 

Landscape       ------  63 

Domestic        ------  25 

Still-life,  &c. 6 

Sculpture        ----..  2 

99 

No  engraving  presented  to  the  subscribers. 

18  3  8: 

The  Art  Union  of  the  year  1838  consisted  of  -        *        -        -        -        -   i,ioo  members. 
The  amount  subscribea         ---------£.  1^230 

Amount  divided  into  81  prizes  -        -        -        -        -    £.  1,215 
Expenses  of  advertising,  &c,     -----  15 

1,230 

Amount  added  by  prizeholders  -        -        .        .  250 

Total  expended    -    -    -    £.i,480 

Pictures 
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Pictures  Chosen. 
History  ----..  j 


Landscape      ------        67  Art  Union  of 

Domestic        ------        23  Liverpool. 

Still-life  and  flowers         *        -        .        .  «  i>         "TT" 

Papeni  delivered 

in  by  G.  Godwin, 
83  Esq; 

No  engraving  presented  to  the  subscribere. 


1839: 

The  Art  Union  of  this  year  consisted  of 800  members. 

Ine  Amount  subscribed  -  ----..£  g^g 

Amount  divided  into  68  prizes   -        ....    £^  8^5 
Expenses  of  advertising       -        -        -        .        --'10  ^. 

Amount  added  by  prizeholders     -        -        .        -        .        153 
Total  expended        -     '  -  £.  i,023 

Pictures  Chosen. 

History  -----.-2 
Landscape  -  -  .  .  ,  ^  ^^ 
Domestic  -  -  -  -  -  .  -16 
StilHife  and  Flowers  -        -        -        -        .        1 

62 

No  engraving  presented  to  the  subscribers. 


1840: 

Tbe  Art  Union  of  the  year  1840  consisted  of ,50  mi^mhpm 

The  amount  subscribed £   806 

Amount  divided  into  48  prizes      -        -        -        -        -    £,  795 
Expenses  of  advertising,  tc.        -        -        -        .        -  10 

806 

Amount  added  by  prizeholders     -        -        -        .        •        105 
Total  expended      -        -        -    £.  910 

Pictures  Chosen. 
History     .----•.         2 

Landscape        ------       19 

Domestic  -        -        -        -        -        •        -21 

Still-life  and  Flowers         -        -        -        -        4 

Sculpture         ......        2 

48 

No  engraving  presented  to  the  subscribere. 


1841: 

The  Art  Union  of  tWs  year  consisted  of 360  members. 

The  amount  subscnbed  ----.....£  aqq     ^'''* 

Amount  divided  into  32  prizes      -----£.  393 
Expenses  of  advertising,  &c.  -        .        -        .        -  10 

408 

Amount  added  by  prizeholders      *        -        -        -        .        103 
Total  expended       -*        -        -    £.611 
'''79-  Rr  Pictures 
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Appendix  (C.)  Pictures  Chosen. 

AHXh^of  "^•^^y T^^ 

LherpooL  Landscape 25 

L  Domestic-        .        ^        -        ^        -        -       16 

Papers  delivered  

iu  by  G.  Godwin,  41 

Esq.  ~— 

I^o  engraving  presented  to  the  subscribers- 


184i: 

The  Art  Union  of  this  year  consisted  of        .-.,--        460  members. 
The  Amount  subscribed      -.-------£.  625 

Amount  divided  into  38  prizes       -         -        -        -         -    f .  515 
Expenses  of  engraving  and  advertising  •*        -        -        -         110 

625 

Amount  added  by  prizeholders      -        -        •        -        -        128 

Total  e:^pended      -        -        -    £.  753 

Piclures  Ckoun. 

History     -•---•-! 
Landscape         ------      28 

Domestic  ,--.----9 

38 

An  engraving  presented  this  year  to  the  subscribers  from  Wilkie^  *Kmd  Rddler.* 


1843: 

The  Art  Union  of  this  year  consisted  of        -----        -        570  members. 

The  amount  subscribed       ..-------£i.  683 

Amount  divided  into  37  prizes        -        -         -         -         -    £.  600 
Expenses  of  the  engraving  and  advertising     ^        -        -  83 

683 

Amount  added  by  priieholders      --.*-.        385 

Total  expended        -        -         £.  1,068 

Pictures  Chosen. 

Histocy     -------3 

Landscape  ------      28 

Domestic  -        -        -        -        -        -        -11 

The  engraving  presented  this  year  to  the  subscribers,  Hie  •*  Village  Politicians,*'   after 

I  have,  &c. 

Liverpool,  1  June  1844-.  (signed>       Mtms  7.  i^K^^rtwi, 

^  Secretary  to  the  Academy* 
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Appendix  (D.) 

Manchester 

Associaiionjbr  the 

Promotion  of  the 

Fine  Art$. 

(No.  1.) 
Prospectus. 


(No.  1.) 
PROSPECTUS. 


Committee,  1841-42 : 
Paul  Moon  James,  Treemtrer.  T.  W.  WiaMrtattley,  Hdn.  Sec> 


Dr.  Bardsley. 
Samuel  Barton. 
John  Bostock. 
Daniel  Broadhurst. 
Joseph  Ewart. 
J.  W.  Fraser. 


Dr.  Davenport  Huhne. 
Dr.  Lyon. 
Edward  Norri*. 
Joshua  Satterfield. 
Louis  Schwabe. 
E.  P.  Thompson. 


J.  W.  Fraser. 

Robert  Hindley. 

Dt.  Davenport  Hulme. 


Edmund  Lyon,  m.  d. 
Edward  Norris. 
E.  P.  Thomson. 


It  having  been  thought  desirable  to  form  an  association  in  this  town,  similar  to  the  one 
so  successfully  carried  on  in  Edinburgh  by  the  *'  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine 
A?ts  in  Scotkufid/'  a  provisional  committee  of  gentlemen  was  appointed  in  May  last  year  to 
carry  the  object  into  eflPect.     This  committee  consisted  of — 


The  oommittee  prepared  an  address,  which  was  printed  and  very  widely  circulated  in  this 
and  other  large  towns,  explanatory  of  the  bbjects  of  the  association,  and  with  a  list  of  rules 
for  its  government.  Canvassing  books  were  also  placed  in  the  hands  of  different  gentlemen 
known  to  be  friendly  to  such  an  association,  and  its  objects  were  further  made  known  through 
the  medium  of  the  public  press.  The  result  was,  that,  before  the  drawing  took  place  in 
November,  nearly  800  shares  had  been  taken. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  was  held  in  October,  when  a  treasurer,  honorary 
secretary,  and  a  committee  were  appointed. 

The  committee  shortly  decided  to  purchase  an  engraving,  one  copy  of  which  should  be 
given  for  every  guinea  subscribed ;  and,  after  inspecting  several  which  were  submitted  to 
them,  they  decided  on  one  by  Lucas,  of  "  The  Vale  of  Dedham,  in  Essex,"  from  a  painting 
by  Constable. 

The  drawing  took  place  on  the  18th  November,  in  the  theatre  of  the  institution,  when 
there  was  a  full  attendance  of  subscribers.  The  prizes  consisted  of  32  oii  paintings,  and  10 
proof  impressions  of  the  engraving,  which  were  awarded  as  follows,  the  sums  named  being 
those  actually  paid  for  the  different  pictures: 


Winner. 

Town. 

No.  of 
Picture. 

Subject. 

Artist. 

Value. 

£.    s.    d. 

Uriah  Cooke 

Manchester  - 

«53 

Market  Day     -        -        - 

Creswick    - 

63    -    - 

James  Durham 

Manchester  - 

55'^ 

Italian  Boy      -        •        - 

Hurlstone  - 

47    5    - 

Mks  Dinah  Clarke    - 

Liverpool 

33» 

Mayence  on  the  Rhine     • 

Clint  - 

31  10    - 

John  Smith       ... 

Manchester  - 

3«7 

-  -  Fishermau's  Cottage  at 
Heme  Bay. 

Teraiant     - 

31  10    - 

Henry  Bu-ch     -        -        . 

Manchester  - 

205 

-  -  A  German  Tea  Garden 
at  Dresden. 

Von  Hoist  . 

26    5    - 

Joshua  Knowles 

Manchester  - 

328 

A  Sea  View    ... 

Cotman 

26    5    - 

John  G.  lliompson   - 

Manchester  - 

271 

A  Street  in  Rouen  - 

Tomkins     - 

21    -    - 

William  Parker 

-  -  Skirwith  Abbey, 
near  Penrith. 

^93 

-  -  A  Scene  at  Lynmouth, 
North  Devon. 

Stanley       - 

21    -    - 

Elias  Chadwick 

Swinton  Hall 

1212 

The  Young  Student 

Unnell       - 

21     ^    - 

James  M'Naghten     - 

Manchester  - 

437 

Grape  Gatbering 

Duncan 

18  18    - 

Arthur  Pooley  -        .        - 

Manchester  - 

533 

Glass  Cutter   ... 

Zeitter 

18  18    - 

J.W.Long      - 

Manchester  - 

534 

A  Bacchante   •        .        - 

O'Neil        - 

18  18    - 

lliomas  WooUey 

Manchester  - 

263 

-  -  Montalban^s  Tower  at 
Amsterdam. 

Hamerton  - 

15  J5    - 

(continued) 
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Winner. 

Town. 

No.  of 
Picture. 

Subject. 

Artist. 

Vautr. 

Richard  Hargreaves  - 

Leeds  .       .        - 

32a 

Fruit      .        -        •        - 

Stevens      - 

12  12    — 

John  Williams  -        -        - 

Manchester  - 

614 

•  -  Storm  clearing  off,  near 
Dorking,  Surrey. 

Allen 

12  12    - 

John  Hunt        ... 

Manchester  - 

266 

River  Scene  (Moonlight)  - 

Childe 

12  12    - 

Archibald  Prentice    - 

Manchester  - 

275 

Derwent  Water 

Baker 

10  10    - 

Shakespear  Phillips    - 

Manchester  - 

564 

Heath  Scene  -        .        - 

Watts 

10  10    - 

John  Edward  Taylor  < 

Manchester  - 

220 

Corn  Field  on  the  Medway 

Fowler       - 

10  10    - 

Mrs,  Langworthy 

Manchester  - 

317 

Dead  Game     ... 

Stevens 

10  10    - 

Robert  Brown  -        -         - 

Liverpool 

454 

Military  Sketch 

Martins      • 

10  10    - 

S.  A.  Bardsley,  m.  d. 

Manchester  - 

280 

-  Cottoge  Scene  in  Derby- 
shire. 
Fishing  Boat  on  the  Sands 

Vickers 

10  10    - 

Mrs.  John  Kennedy  • 

Ardwick 

576 

Jutsum 

9    9- 

George  Hargreaves    - 

Liverpool      - 

468 

A  Drawing      -        -        - 

Prout 

8    S    « 

Samuel  Fielden 

Todmorden  - 

349 

Mount  Claret  ... 

Nasmyth    • 

8    8- 

James  Barratt  •        •        - 

-  Black  King-street, 
Manchester. 

161 

SceneatIp8wich(Moonlight) 

Crome 

7    7- 

Henry  Thomson 

Clitheroe      - 

74 

Fishing  Boats  off  Broadstairs 

Watts 

7    7- 

William  Parke  - 

Manchester  - 

302 

Tooting  Common     - 

Childe 

5    5" 

Robert  Worthington  - 

Manchester  • 

33 

-  -  A  i-isberman  mending 
his  Net. 

Puller 

5    5- 

Edmund  Grundy,  tertius   - 
John  Frederick  Foster 

Bury    ... 

3^6 

Calais  from  the  Sands 

Dumford   - 

5    5'^ 

Manchester  - 

575 

Still  Life 

Absolon     - 

5    5" 

E.  M.  Cooper  -       •       . 

Manchester  - 

300 

A  Scene  in  Derbyshire    • 

Vickers      - 

5    5" 

Total    -    -    •  £. 

539    4    - 

The  10  proof  impressions  of  the  engraving  were  awarded  to — 


Charles  Latham^  Manchester. 
Henry  Newbery,  Manchester. 
George  Doveston,  Manchester. 
Herman  Leo,  Manchester. 
Joseph  Nadin,  Manchester. 


Louis  Schwabe^^  Manchester. 
W.  M.  Wilkinson,  Manchester. 
Edward  Tootal,  Manchester. 
James  Hey  wood,  Manchester. 
Martin  Cawood,  Leeds. 


In  the  selection  of  the  pictures  the  committee  had  no  other  object  in  view  than  the  general 
interest  of  the  subscribers :  they  favoured  no  particular  artist,  and  were  euided  solely  by  the 
degree  of  merit,  which,  in  their  estimation,  the  different  works  possessed,  and  by  the  means 
placed  at  their  disposal.  Had  they  made  a  more  expensive  selection,  the  number  of  prizes 
would  have  been  greatly  limited,  and  the  prizes  have  got  into  few  hands ;  and  probably  thig 
would  not  have  given  satisfaction  to  those  who  were  not  so  fortunate  as  lo  obtain  them.  The 
engraving  has  been  ready  for  distribution  some  weeks,  and  many  of  the  subscribers  have 
obtained  their  copies.  Those  who  have  not  yet  done  so,  may  obtain  them  on  application  at 
the  institution.  The  committee  believe  that  this  engraving  has  given  general  satisfaction  to 
the  subscribers. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  the  cash  account,  that  the  sum  of  43  h  Os.  Sd.  is  due  to 
the  treasurer,  which  will  form  an  item  of  charge  against  the  drawing  of  the  present  year. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  association,  it  was  found  necessary,  in  order  to  make  it  gene- 
rally known,  to  incur  some  heavy  charges  in  printing  and  advertising,  which  will  not  occur 
again;  and  the  committee  did  not  consider  it  fair  tfcat  the  whole  of  these  expenses  should, 
be  deducted  from  the  first  year's  receipts,  and  thus  diminish  to  that  extent  the  sum  to  be 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  pictures.  They  therefore  determined  to  carry  forward  a  part  of 
these  charges  to  the  following  year. 

The  committee  recommend  that  honorary  secretaries  should  be  appointed  in  many  of  the 
large  towns,  to  give  publicity  to  the  association,  and  obtain  subscribers  to  it ;  and  that  each 
of  such  honorary  secretaries  should  be  presented  with  a  framed  engraving,  provided  they 
obtain  a  given  number  of  subscribers.  They  believe  that  this  plan  has  been  very  success^ 
fully  adopted  by  the  Edinburgh  Association. 

The  committee  feel  certain,  that,  by  zealous  and  well-directed  efforts,  the  association  may 
very  considerably  increase  the  number  of  its  members,  and  be  the  means  of  spreading  a 
taste  for  the  fine  arts  in  this  country.  They  strongly  recommend  their  friends  to  give  pub- 
licity to  it^  and  to  obtain  additional  subscribers. 


Manchester^  12  May  1841. 


r.  W.  WlmtaTilet/^  Hon.  Sec. 
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Cash  Account.— First  Year's  Drawing.— 1841. 


Cr. 


To  780  shares,  at  a\ 9.  each- 
^  Interest  allowed  by  Bankers    - 
.  Balance  due  to  the  Treasurer  - 


Bt. 


By  W,  Chamberlain,  for  pictures 
bought       -        -        .        . 

-  Samud  Hollyer,  for  engravings 

-  Printing,  advertising,  and  sta- 

tionery      -        -        - 

-  Commission  for  collecting  post- 

ages, carriage,  and  petties     - 

-  W.  Chamberlain,  for  expenses  of 

London  journey  to  bargain 
for  engraving       .        •        - 

-  Frames  imd  glasses  for  honoraiy 

secretaries  -        -        - 


£.    s.  d. 

529    4  - 

aoo    -  - 

96  15  - 

30  16  1 

6    -  - 

3  13  8 


Appendix  (D.) 

Manchester 

dissociation  Jbr  the 

Promotion  of  the 

Fine  Arts. 

Prospectus* 


866    7    9 


By  Balance  due  to  the  Treasureri  per  contra 


£.43    -    « 


Pavl  Moon  James,  Treasurer. 


BtUes. 

1.  The  society  to  be  called  ^'The  Manchester  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine 
Arts/' 

2.  Members  shall  consist  of  subscribers  of  one  or  more  guineas  yearly ;  and  every  taiember 
will  be  understood  to  continue  his  subscription^  unless  notice  to  the  contrary  be  given  to  the 
secretary  before  the  1st  of  May  in  each  year. 

3.  An  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members  (each  of  whom  shall  have  a  vote),  shall  be 
held  in  the  first  instance  on  Wednesday  the  12th  day  of  May,  and  afterwards  on  such  day 
in  the  month  of  May  in  every  year  as  the  committee  shall  name,  at  which  meeting,  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  12  members,  shall  be  appointed,  four  of  whom,  who  shall  have  attended 
the  smallest  number  of  meetings  of  the  committee  during  any  year,  shall  be  ineligible  as 
members  of  the  committee  for  the  year  next  ensuing,  and  cases  of  equal  attendance  shall  be 
decided  by  lot;  and  at  such  meeting  a  treasurer  and  honorary  secretary  shall  be  appointed, 
who  shall,  ex  officio,  be  members  of  the  committee. 

4.  The  whole  amount  of  the  subscriptions  shall  be  devoted,  after  the  necessary  deduction 
for  expenses,  to  the  purchase  of  a  selection  from  the  works  of  artists  exhibited  in  the  annual 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Manchester  Institution,  with  this  exception,  that  it  shall  be  in  the 
power  of  the  committee,  when  thought  advisable  by  them,  to  engrave,  for  distribution  among 
the  subscribers,  such  works  of  art  as  may  appear  worthy  of  the  distinction,  provided  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  purchases  shall  have  been  previously  made. 

5.  The  committee  shall  be  entrusted  with  full  powers  to  purchase  what  may  appear  to 
them  the  most  deseiTing  works  of  art  exhibited,  sucn  purchases  being  made  during  the  time 
that  the  exhibition  is  open  to  the  public. 

6.  Upon  or  immediately  before  the  close  of  the  exhibition,  the  different  works  purchased 
shall  become,  by  lots  publicly  drawn,  the  property  of  individual  subscribers. 

7.  Every  member  shall  have  one  chance  in  the  lottery  for  each  guinea  subscribed,  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  one  copy  of  the  engraving  for  each  guinea,  or,  at  his  option,  to  a  proof 
impression  for  two  guineas,  and  a  proof  before  letters  for  three  guineas,  and  so  in  proportion 
for  any  larger  sum  subscribed. 

T.  W.  Winstanley,  Hon.  Sec, 


^>.79. 
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Manc^fiitr 

Afsociationjitr  the 

Promoiivn  t^ftke 

Fine  Art$, 

(No.  2.) 
Heporty  1842. 


(No.  2.) 

ANNUAL  REPORT  of  the  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Association  for  the  Patronage 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  agreed  to  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Subscribers,  held  at  the  Royal 
Manchester  Institution,  5  May  1842. 


Committee^  1842-43 : 

Paul  Moon  James,  Trecuurer. 
T.  W*  Winstanley,  Uon.  Sec. 


Thomas  Armstrong. 

S.  A.  Bardsley,  m.  d. 

J.  W.  Fraser. 

Lot  Gardiner. 

Dr.  Davenport  Holme. 

Edmund  LyoQ,  m.d. 


Edward  Norris. 
Sydney  Potter. 
Joshua  Satterfield. 
Louis  Schwabe. 
E.  P.  Thomson. 
Thomas  Warner. 


Richard  Aspden,  Aa&iskmi  Secretary, 


Report. 

In  their  last  report,  the  committee  noticed  the  preliminary  measures  adopted  In  the 
formation  of  the  association,  and  their  subsequent  proceedings  to  establish  it  on  a  per- 
manent basis  They  have  since  appointed  additional  honorary  secretaries  in  various  towns, 
and  given  publicity  to  the  objects  of  the  association  through  the  medium  of  the  public  press. 

Their  hopes  of  obtaining  an  increased  number  of  subscribers  have  been  to  some  extent 
realized ;  the  number  of  shares  taken  in  the  past  year  having  been  830,  whilst  for  the 
previous  year  the  number  was  780,  showing  an  increase  of  60  shares  in  the  second  year's 
existence  of  the  association.  Although  the  committee  have  reason  to  be  gratified  with  this 
result,  they  cannot  say  that  it  equalled  their  expectations,  but  they  confidently  look  for  a 
greater  increase  in  the  present  year. 

The  coBHmttee  would  earnestly  impress  upon  subscribers  the  necessity  of  an  early  pay- 
ment of  their  subscriptions,  in  order  that  the  committee  may  have  funds  at  their  disposal 
for  the  purchase  of  pictures  immediately  upon  the  opening  of  the  exhibition,  rather  than 
thai  they  should  be  left  in  uncertainty,  until  the  eve  of  drawing,  as  to  the  sum  placed  at  their 
disposal  for  this  purpose. 

The  committee  beg  to  repeat  the  declaration  made  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  that  this 
association  is  intended  to  be  permanent  in  its  character,  both  as  regards  the  plan  of  its 
operatiofis^  and  the  continuity  of  its  subscribers ;  and  that,  by  the  second  rule,  '^  every 
member  will  be  understood  to  continue  his  subscription  unless  notice  to  the  contrary  be 
given  to  the  secretary  before  the  1st  of  May  in  each  year." 

The  drawiitg  look  place  in  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  i^lanchester  Institution,  on  the  17th  of 
IfovembeiT^  Edmund  P.  Thomson,  Esq.  in  the  chair,  and  the  following  is  the  result : 


V 

Hamber 

Number. 

WINNER. 

TOWN. 

of 
PfctBre 

SUBJECT. 

ARTIST. 

VALUE. 

£.   «.   d. 

908 

Bolton      - 

112 

Landscape  Compoaition 

Tannasfe 

84    -    - 

43 

William  Archer 

Manchester       - 

113 

Sancho's  Feaat     • 

Stephanoff    - 

62  10    - 

96S 

George  Nelson 

»       *        * 

161 

Beggar  Boy  of  Rome   • 

Horlstooa     • 

52  10    - 

63 

John  Coatee     - 

»       "        " 

231 

Waiting  for  the  Ferry  - 

Shayet  - 

36  15    - 

817 

Richard  Christie       - 

»       *       * 

162 

Barmouth  Sands  - 

Clint     - 

31  10    - 

19T 

J.  B.  Statkun  * 

»>       "       * 

539 

—  Falstaff,  Bardolph,  ft 
QnicUy. 

KecHag^ 

30 

150 

Wniiam  M'CIure      - 

$9       "       ' 

208 

Boats  off  Loweatoff     - 

Gotman         • 

26    5    - 

959 

Joseph  Holland 

w        *        ■ 

84 

Vale  of  Ayoca 

Creswick 

23    2    - 

251 

S.  Pinooffs       . 

»>        *        * 

207 

Retnrnhigfrom  Pafllnre 

Boddington   - 

15  15    - 

sse 

Thomm  Pickibrd      - 

tf        "        ' 

359 

The  KUling  Twist 

Frith    - 

15  16    - 

322 

John  Smith      • 

n        "         ' 

420 

End  of  West  Pier,  C^Oaia 

Laneaater      - 

15    -    - 

187 

Henry  Birch    - 

»>         "         " 

594 

«  Regardez" 

Robins  - 

13  13    - 

403 

T.  Bocrdman   - 

Blackburn 

481 

ARlverScww     - 

Hoffand 

12  12    - 

258 

Lot  Gardiner   - 

Manchester 

299 

The  Poultry  Groat 

HasaeU 

10  10    - 

209 

Benjamin  Hampson  - 

w         "         ■ 

222 

Calais  Pier 

Wilson  - 

10  10    - 

938 

Peter  M«rti»  -       - 

Bokoa      - 

368 

On  the  Thames    - 

Allen    -        . 

10  10    - 

237 

8.  Partridge     - 

London    - 

211 

Autumn      -        ,        • 

JntsiuB- 

10    -    - 

639 

S.  Lowcock      - 

Manchester 

40 

On  the  Thames    - 

Childe  -       . 

10    -    - 

679 

MissEcltersley 

M             "             * 

381 

Near  Ramsgate,  Kent  - 

Nasmyth 

8    8- 

690 

Henry  Pooley  - 

Hnlme 

508 

Profit  and  Loss    - 

Hammerton  • 

8    8- 

241 

G.  Armstrong  - 

Liverpool  - 

396 

A  Lane  in  Suffolk 

Vickers 

8    8- 

287 

Robert  Stuart  - 

Manchester 

463 

Sands  at  Dieppe  - 

Gritten- 

8    8- 

108 

J.  P.  Westhead 

>»        *        ■ 

433 

Distant  View  of  Ryton 

Baker  - 

6    6- 

455 

Richard  Chaffer 

Burnley    - 

470 

Village  Scene      - 

Boddington   - 

6    6- 

626 

Josh.  Woollam 

Manchester 

200 

MoonUght  -       - 

Crome  - 

6    0- 

511     -    - 
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For  the  information  of  subscribers  at  a  distance^  it  may  be  desirable  to  state  the  plan  Appendix  (D.) 
adopted  at  the  drawing.  The  shares  subscribed  for  were  numbered  in  consecutive  order, 
and  wooden  billets  were  provided  with  corresponding  numbers,  so  that  each  billet  repre- 
sented a  share,  and  these  830  billets  were  placed  in  a  bag  and  well  mixed  together.  In  a 
second  bag  were  placed  25  other  numbered  billets,  representing  the  25  prizes.  A  billet  was 
then  drawn  from  the  first  bag,  and  the  name  callea  out  of  the  party  represented  by  the 
billet.  Another  billet  was  then  drawn  from  the  prize  bag,  showing  the  picture  the  party 
was  entitled  to )  and  in  this  way  the  drawing  proceeded  till  the  first  25  numbers  drawn  had 
exhausted  the  25  pri«^,  tbe  80^  billets  remaining  undrawn  being  all  blanks.  It  seemed  to 
the  committee  that  this  plan  involved  the  least  trouble,  and  was  fair  and  equitable  to  all ; 
and  they  believe  every  one  present  at  the  drawing  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  it. 

Jn  order  to  obtain  some  range  of  choice  in  the  selection  of  an  engraving,  the  eommitijee, 
by  advertisement,  solicited  specimens  to  be  submitted  to  them,  and  several  offers  were  made 
in  consequence.  They  had  some  difficulty  in  making  a  selection,  but  tliejr  finally  deter- 
mined on  one  by  Frederick  Bromley,  of  **  The  Gentle  Shepherd,"  from  a  painting  by  Alex- 
ander Johnstone,  Esq.,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  subscribers,  and  they  believe  their 
choice  has  been  generally  approved.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  some  little  discussion  with  the 
committee  how  far  it  is  desirable  to  spend  so  much  money  in  engravings,  and  curtail  to  that 
extent  the  sum  to  be  expended  in  piptares;  but  tbift  subject  they  leave  to  the  consideration 
of  their  successors. 

A  reference  to  the  cash  account  will  show  that  about  one-half  the  balance  due  to  the 
treasurer  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  has  been  liquidated,  leaving  a  balance  still 
owing  of  22/.  Is.  9d*  Some  heavy  expenses  have  been  incurred  in  the  K)rmation  of  the 
society,  for  its  permanent  benefit,  which  tbe  committee  thought  it  not  equitable  to  the  share- 
holders to  defray  from  the  receipts  of  any  one  year ;  but  they  recommend  that  in  future  the 
association  should  be  free  from  every  claim  upon  it  at  the  close  of  each  year,  as  far  as  pre- 
vious calculation  can  be  depended  upon.  Tne  ordinary  expenses  of  the  association  must 
necessarily  be  heavy,  but  they  would  be  less  in  proportion  with  a  much  forger  number  of 
subscribers,  some  ijbefiM  of  charge  being  fixed  in  their  amount. 

To  some  of  the  honorary  secretaries  the  thanks  of  the  committee  are  due«  for  their  zealous 
and  successful  efforts  to  obtain  subscribers.  A  satisfactory  list  has  been  obtained  at 
Burnley  by  Mr.  Thomas  Chaffer,  architect ;  another  at  Oldham  by  Mr.  Blackbiime,  sur- 
veyor ;  and  a  third  at  Leeds  by  Mr.  Abraham  Wells.  There  has  also  been  some  success  in 
other  towns,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  considerably  extended  during  the  present  year« 

Whilst  on  this  subject,  the  committee  may  mention,  that,  as  some  inducement  to  exertion,, 
they  have  offered  to  present  t^  each  honorary  secreted^y  a  framed  engraving,  provided  he 
obtain  not  less  than  20  shares,  or  a  commission  of  five  per  cent,  if  under  that  number. 
There  are  several  important  towns  where  honorary  secretanes  are  still  wanted,  especially  the 
following;  Bath,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Halifax,  Hull,  Lancaster, 
Liverpool,  London,  Newcastle,  and  Stockport;  and  the  committee  are  sure  that  their 
successors  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  parties  in  any  of  these  places  willing  to  undertake  the 
office  in  question. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  would  earnestly  invite  co-operation  and  assistance  from  all 
who  feel  interested  in  extending  those  elevatin?  influences  and  beneficial  effects  which  a, 
taste  for  the  fine  arts  is  calculated  to  produce.  In  cultivating  such  a  taste  there  is  much  to 
dignify  and  adorn  the  character,  and  give  relief  and  vigour  to  the  mind ;  and  the  committee 
fed  assured  that,  wth  these  objects  in  view,  the  association  wiH  not  fail  to  receive  extended 
patronage  and  support. 

T.  W.  Wmstanhy,  Hon.  Sec* 


1841-40^ — Sbcokd  Yea&*s  Daawimo* 


Dr. 


Paul  Moon  Jamesy  Esq.,  Treasurer. 


Cr. 


£.    s.  i: 

871  10  - 
11- 
-  1  - 
6  U    3 

9il     l     Q 


901     8     • 


By  Balaaoe  doe  to  the  treasurer,  as  per  last  report  - 

-  Royal  institution,,  for  pictures  bought        ... 

-  SaoMiel  Hoilyer,  for  engraving^        •        •        «        • 
•«  Printiag,  adverusin|;,  and  stationery  ... 

-  Postages  and  sundnes,  sending  out  prints,  carriage  of 

parcels^  joiners'  work,  and  petty  expenses 

-  Commission  for  receiving  ancf  coflecting  subscriptions, 
-»  W.  Foggatt,  for  lettering  tiUets  snd  framea 

-  Frames  and  glasses,   and  commission  to  honorary 

secretaries  -------- 

--  Grant  to  assistant  secretary     .        .        -        ^        - 


£. 


By  Balance  due  to  the  Treasurer^  |)er  contra    - 


£•   e.   d. 

43  -    8 

511  -    - 

340  5    - 

117  13  10 

24  a    9 

2>  15    9 

13  14   10 

10  15      2 

10  -     -• 


yoi    8    - 


23      1 


0.79. 
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Fine  Arts.  ANNUAL   REPORT  of  the  Committee  of  the  Makohbstbb  Amociatioh  for  the 

(No.  3.)  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts^  agreed  to  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Subscribers^  held 

^  at  the  Royal  Manchester  Institution,  3  May  1843. 


Committee,  1843-44. 
Paul  Moon  James,  Treanrer^ 

T.  W.  Winstanley,  JSfon.  Secretary. 


Thomas  Armstrong. 
S.  A.  Bardsley,  m.  d. 
(Jeorge  Faulkner. 
Samuel  Fletcher,  sohcitor. 
J.  W.  Fraser. 
J.  C.  Grundy. 


Edmund  Lyon,  m.d* 
Edward  Norris. 
Joshua  Satterfield* 
Louis  Schwabe. 
Martin  Schunck. 
E.  P.  Thompson. 


Richard  Aspden,  AisisUmt  Secretary. 


Report. 

Thb  committee  have  to  regret  that  their  anticipations  of  an  increased  number  of  sub* 
scribers  for  the  past  year  have  not  been  realized,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  number  of  shares 
taken  has  declined  to  687,  against  830  in  1841,  and  780  in  1840.  The  committee  are 
unwilling  to  attribute  this  falling  off  to  any  apathetic  feeling  towards  the  objects  of  the 
association,  or  to  any  disinclination  to  foster  and  encourage  art,  but  to  those  adverse 
circumstances  which  bad  so  long  prevailed  in  this  great  commercial  community,  and  under 
which  every  grade  and  condition  of  society  has  been  more  or  less  affected.  Now  that  a 
brighter  period  has  approached,  they  trust  they  may  look  forward  with  sanguine  hope  to 
more  extended  patronage  and  support  for  the  drawing  of  the  present  year. 

With  the  view  of  obtaining  an  extended  choice  in  the  selection  of  an  engraving,  the 
committee  in  May  last  advertised  for  specimens,  and  by  the  end  of  September  several 

?rints  were  submitted  for  their  inspection.  Out  of  these  they  made  choice  of  the  one  by 
^osselwhite,  entitled  the  "  Hop  Garden,"  from  a  painting  by  Witherington,  which  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  subscribers,  and  they  believe  their  choice  has  been  very  generally 
approved  of.  In  making  this  selection  the  committee  endeavoured  on  the  one  hand  to 
ctioose  a  print  which  should  be  acceptable  to  the  subscribers  as  a  work  of  art,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  to  make  the  choice  so  expensive  as  improperly  to  curtail  the  amount  to  b^ 
expended  in  pictures. 

The  drawing  took  place  in  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  Manchester  Institution,  on  the 
21st  day  of  November^  S«  A.  Bardsley,  M.  D.,  in  the  chair ;  and  the  following  is  the  result 
thereof: 
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Number 

Nomber. 

WINNER. 

TOWN. 

of 
Picture. 

SUBJECT. 

ARTIST. 

VALUE. 

£.   $.    d. 

18 

8.  D.  DarbiAhire       - 

Manchester 

102 

--An  Old  Water  MUl, 
Approaching  Shower. 

WUson,jun.  - 

63    -    - 

888 

W.B.Watkin8 

>9            '             * 

244 

-   -  Money   Changers, 
Siout,  Egypt. 

Muller  -       - 

42 

237 

Uriah  Cooke    - 

»             "             " 

28 

-  -  Hungarian  Ark,   at 
Offen,  on  the  Danube. 

Zeitter  - 

81  10    - 

521 

Mr.  BroQgh     • 

Liverpool  • 

105 

-  -  A  Farm  Yard,  with 
Cattle  and  figure. 

Dearman 

80 

50 

Nathan  Slater  - 

Manchester 

52 

-  -  Touchstone,  Audrey, 
and  William. 

KeeUng 

80    -    - 

75 

Edmond  Potter 

w       *       " 

428 

Near  Clifton 

Pyne     - 

15  15    - 

372 

W.  Turner       -      '  - 

»       "       • 

848 

Entrance  to  a  Village  - 

Boddington    - 

15  15    - 

190 

T.  W.  Whistanle  J     - 

II       "       • 

403 

--On  the  Scheldt,  Ant- 
werp in  the  distance. 

Lancaster      - 

15  15    - 

207 

William  Bromley      - 

London     - 

88 

--The    Street  of  the 
Quay  near  the  Church 
of  St.  Piene,  Caen,  Nor- 
mandy. 

Baker  -       - 

15  15    - 

554 

John  Grant      - 

Manchester 

21 

-  -  ChUdren  Crosshig  the 
Brook. 

--March6  aux    CEufs, 
Antwerp. 

-  •  Distant  View  of  Lea- 

PoUitt -        - 

12  12    - 

58 

Thomas  Ashworth    - 

11       •       " 

849 

Hassel  -       - 

10  10    - 

264 

Richard  Warner 

Wolverhampton 

810 

Baker  -       - 

8    8- 

mington  and  Warwick. 

168 

Stephen  Heelis 

Manchester 

282 

Dead  Game 

Stephens 

8    8- 

688 

J.  B.  Hilton     - 

Swinton    - 

124 

•  -  Lane    Scene,    near 
Eenllworth. 

Baker  -       - 

8    8- 

416 

Joseph  Bizon  • 

Manchester 

485 

--View  in  Glen  Doch- 
art,     in     Breadalbane, 
West  Highlands. 

Fielding 

7    7- 

408 

John  Barker    - 

• 

108 

-  -  Fisherman's  Cottage 
on  the  Fifeshire  Coast. 

J.  Wilson      - 

6    6- 

581 

Wm.  Mountcastle    - 

»       "       * 

188 

A  Scene  at  CahUs 

Kidd     -       - 

6    6- 

856 

Be^amin  Lore 

i»       "       * 

187 

Mischief     -       .        - 

Puller  .       . 

5    5- 

88 

»       "       " 

182 

The  Shell  Merchant     - 

Stewart 

5    5- 

555 

J.  F.  Davidson 

11       •       • 

285 

Denbigh  CasUe    -       - 

Royle    - 

4    4- 

842    9    - 
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There  were  many  other  pictures  of  ^eat  merit  iu  the  exhibition,  which  the  committee 
would  gladly  have  purchased  had  tlieir  means  allowed  them,  and  they  were  sorry  that 
their  selection  was  necessarily  confined  to  so  small  a  number. 

For  the  subscribers  of  the  present  year  the  committee  have  already  made  choice  of  an 
engraving  firom  Wilkie's  picture  of  the  "  Village  Politicians,"  and  the  print  is  now  ready  for 
delivery.  They  also  hope  to  make  an  arrangement  so  that  the  subscribers  of  more  than 
one  gumea  shall  receive  one  or  more  additional  prints  on  another  subject,  according  to  the 
number  of  guineas  subscribed,  so  as  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  parties  being  obliged  to 
take  duplicate  impressions  of  the  same  print  in  such  cases. 

The  committee  would  again  earnestly  impress  upon  subscribers  the  necessity  of  an  early 
payment  of  their  subscriptions,  and  more  particularly  as  it  has  been  determined  this  year  to 
open  the  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Manchester  Institution  in  June,  instead  of  September,  so 
that  all  purchases  of  pictures  must  be  made,  and  the  drawing  take  place,  at  a  corresponding 
earlier  period. 

They  would  also  again  beg  reference  to  the  second  rule  of  the  association,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  '^  every  member  is  understood  to  continue  his  subscription,  unless  notice 
to  the  contrary  be  given  to  the  secretary  before  the  1st  of  May  in  eacn  year.*'  Were  the 
subscribers  more  permanent  in  the  continuity  of  their  subscriptions  from  year  to  year,  the 
committee  could  act  with  more  certainty  in  their  calculations  and  purchases,  and  be  better 
able  to  judge  what  sum  would  remain  at  their  disposal. 

The  arrangement  already  mentioned,  for  an  engraving  for  the  present  year,  having  been 
effected  at  a  much  less  cost  than  usual,  vnll  enable  the  committee  to  expend  a  larger  com- 
parative sum  in  pictures;  and  this  circumstance  alone  will,  they  trust,  bring  them  some 
additional  support. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  there  was  a  balance  of  22 Z.  Is.  9d.  due  to  the  trea* 
surer,  which  has  been  liquidated  out  of  the  receipts  of  the  present  year,  and  there  remains 
a  balance  in  hand  of  16/.  16  5.  to  defray  the  current  expenses  till  the  ensuing  subscriptions 
are  received. 

Honorary  secretaries  are  still  wanted  and  solicited  in  several  large  and  important  towns, 
such  as  Bath,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Halifax,  Hull,  Lancaster,  Liver- 
pool, London,  Newcastle,  and  Stockport.  Were  there  active  individuals  in  these  towns, 
willing  to  undei-take  the  duty,  the  operations  of  the  association  might  be  greatly  increased, 
and  its  usefulness  much  extended.  The  committee  may  again  mention  that  they  present 
each  honomry  secretary  with  a  framed  engraving,  provided  he  obtain  not  less  than  20  shares, 
or  a  commission  of  five  per  cent,  if  under  that  number. 
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In  conclusion,  the  committee  would  offer  their  thanks  to  those  honorary  secretaries  wha 
so  zealously  exerted  themselves  during  the  past  yeai*  to  obtain  subscribers  in  their  respective 
towns.  Their  obligations  are  especially  due  to  Mr.  Walter  Cockshott,  of  Clitheroe ;  Mr. 
S.  M.  Webster,  of  Warrington ;  Mr.  Thomas  Chaffer,  of  Burnley ;  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Black- 
bume,  of  Oldham.  In  some  smaller  towns  the  returns  were  also  satisfactory,  and  the  com- 
mittee feel  persuaded  that,  with  little  personal  inconvenience,  there  are  many  parties  who 
may  do  much  to  give  encouragement  to  the  association,  and  increase  its  means  01  usefulness. 
With  these  feelings  the  committee  would  resign  their  power  into  the  hands  of  their  succes- 
sors, and  trust  they  may  meet  with  that  support  which  will  enable  them  to  give  extended 
patronage  to  the  fine  arts,  and  elevate  and  improve  the  taste  and  habits  of  mankind. 


(signed)         T.  W.  Winstanlet/,  Hon.  Sec 


P.S. — May  10.  At  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers,  convened  by  advertise- 
ment in  all  the  Manchester  newspapers  of  Saturday,  May  6,  and  held  in  the  council-room 
of  the  Ro^al  Manchester  Institution  this  day,  E.  P.  Thomson,  Esq.  in  the  chair,  the  follow- 
ing alterations  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  rules  were  proposed  and  agreed  to. 


Previous  Rules. 

4.  The  whole  amount  of  the  subscriptions 
shall  be  devoted,  after  the  necessaiy  deduc- 
tions for  expenses,  to  the  purchase  of  a  selec- 
tion firom  the  works  of  artists  exhibited  in  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Manchester 
Institution ;  with  this  exception,  that  it  shall 
be  in  the  power  of  the  committee,  when 
thought  advisable  by  them,  to  engrave,  for 
distnoution  among  the  subscribers,  such 
works  of  art  as  may  appear  worthy  of  the 
distinction,  provided  a  sufficient  number  of 
purchases  shall  have  been  previously  made. 


6.  The  committee  shall  be  entrusted  with 
full  powers  to  purchase  what  may  appear  to 
them  the  most  deserving  works  of  art  exhi- 
bited ;  such  purchases  being  made  during  the 
time  that  the  exhibition  is  open  to  the  public. 


6.  Upon,  or  immediately  before  the  close 
of  die  exhibition,  the  different  works  pur- 
chased shall  become  by  lots  publicly  drawn, 
the  property  of  individual  subscribers. 

7.  Every  member  shall  have  one  chance 
in  the  lottery  for  each  guinea  subscribed; 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  one  copy  of  the  en- 
graving for  each  guinea,  or,  at  nis  option,  to 
a  proof  impression  for  two  guineas,  and  a 
proof  before  letters  for  three  guineas,  and  so 
in  proportion  for  any  larger  sum  subscribed. 


Amended  Rules. 

4.  The  whole  amount  of  the  subscriptions 
shall  be  devoted,  after  the  necessary  oedoc- 
tions  for  expenses,  to  the  purchase  of  a  selec^ 
tion  firom  the  works  of  artists  exhibited  in  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Manchester 
Institution ;  with  this  exception,  that  it  shall 
be  in  the  power  of  the  committee^  whea 
thought  advisable  by  them,  either  to  pur- 
chase some  engraving,  or  to  engrave  any 
work  of  art  that  may  appear  worthy  of  such 
distinction,  for  distnbution  among  the  sub- 
scribers, provided  a  sufficient  sum  shall  have 
been  previously  set  apart  for  purchases. 

5.  The  amount  so  to  be  laid  out  shall  be 
distributed  amongst  the  subscribers  in  prizes 
of  such  value  as  the  committee  may  think 
best,  at  a  meeting  held  for  that  purpose 
at  least  a  week  before  the  close  of  the  exhi- 
bition; the  winners  of  the  prizes  to  make 
their  own  selection  fix)m  the  works  of  ait 
then  in  the  exhibition,  vnth  the  condition, 
however,  that  a  single  painting  only,  or  other 
work  of  art,  be  allowed  to  be  chosen  for  each 
prize. 

6.  Every  member  shall  have  one  chance 
in  the  lottery  for  each  guinea  subscribed; 
and,  when  engravings  are  distributed,  shall 
be  entitled  to  one  copy  of  the  engraving  for 
each  guinea,  or,  at  nis  option,  to  a  proof 
impression  for  two  guineas,  and  a  proof 
before  letters  for  three  guineas,  and  so  in 
proportion  for  any  larger  sum  subscribed. 


It  will  be  seen  firom  the  above  that  the  choice  of  pictures  is  now  placed  in  the  winners  of 
the  prizes,  instead  of  in  the  committee  as  heretofore ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  arrangement 
may  prove  satisfactory,  and  induce  many  parties  to  subscribe  wno  had  objections  to  the 
former  plan. 

T.  W.  W. 
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Cash  Account,  1843-43. — Third  Yearns  Drawing. 


Dr. 


Pavl  Moon  JameSf  Esq.  Treasurer. 


Cr. 


To  687  shares,  at  iLis.  each  - 

-  Interest  allowed  by  bankers, 
less  loss  by  light  gold 


£. 


£.     *.    d. 

721     7    - 


4  13    - 


726    -    - 


To  Balance  in  hand  broughtl   ^ 
down        •        •        "J 


16  15    - 


By  Balance  due  to  the  treasurer,  as  per  last  report  - 

-  Royal  Manchester  Institution,  for  pictures  bought 

-  James  Bulcock,  for  engravings  -        -        -        - 
^  Printing,  advertising,  and  stationery  .        •        - 

-  Postages  and  sundries,  safiding  out  prints,  carriage 

of  parcels,  joiners'  work,  and  petty  expenses    - 

-  Frames  and  glasses,  and  conunission  to  honorary 

secretaries    ------- 

-  Commission  for  receiving  and   collecting  sub- 

scriptions    ------- 

-  Balance  in  hand  carried  down,  per  contra  - 

£. 


Richard  Aspden^  Assistant  Secretary, 

Manchester,  38  April  1843. 


£.    «. 

32      1 


d. 

9 

342    9    - 

281     4    6 

26  13    6 

15  4    - 
7  14    - 

13  18    3 

16  15    - 


726    -    - 


1  May  1843. 

Examined  and  found  correct, 


Hides. 

1.  The  society  to  be  called  **The  Manchester  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine 
Arts.'^ 

2.  Members  shall  consist  of  subscribers  of  one  or  more  guineas  yearly ;  and  every  mem- 
ber will  be  understood  to  continue  his  subscription,  unless  notice  to  the  contrary  be  given 
to  the  secretary  before  the  1st  of  May  in  each  year. 

3.  An  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members  (each  of  whom  shall  have  a  vote)  shall  be 
held  in  the  first  instance  on  Wc^esday,  the  12th  day  of  May,  and  afterwards  on  such  day 
in  the  month  of  May,  in  every  year,  as  the  committee  shall  name,  at  which  meeting  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  12  members,  shall  be  appointed,  four  of  whom,  who  shall  have  attended 
the  smallest  number  of  meetings  of  the  committee  during  any  year,  shall  be  ineligible  as 
members  of  the  committee  for  the  year  next  ensuing,  and  cases  of  equal  attendance  shall 
be  decided  by  lot ;  and  at  such  meeting  a  treasurer  and  honorary  secretary  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, who  shall,  ex  officio,  be  members  of  the  committee, 

4.  The  whole  amount  of  the  subscriptions  shall  be  devoted,  after  the  necessary  deduc- 
tion for  expenses,  to  the  purchase  of  a  selection  from  the  works  of  artists  exhibited  in  the 
annual  exnibition  of  the  Koyal  Manchester  Institution ;  with  this  exception,  that  it  shall 
be  in  the  power  of  the  committee,  when  thought  advisable  by  them,  either  to  purchase 
some  engraving,  or  to  engrave  any  work  of  art  that  may  appear  worthy  of  such  distinction, 
for  distnbution  among  the  subscribers,  provided  a  sufficient  sum  shall  have  been  previously 
set  apart  for  purchases. 

5.  The  amount  so  to  be  laid  out  shall  be  distributed  amongst  the  subscribers  in  prizes  of 
such  value  as  the  committee  may  think  best,  at  a  meeting  held  for  that  purpose  at  least  a 
week  before  the  close  of  the  exhibition ;  the  winners  of  tne  pnzes  to  make  their  ovm  selec- 
tion from  the  works  of  art  then  in  the  exhibition,  with  the  condition,  however,  that  a  single 
painting  only,  or  other  work  of  art,  be  allowed  to  be  chosen  for  each  prize. 

6.  Every  member  shall  have  one  chance  in  the  lottery  for  each  guinea  subscribed ;  and, 
when  engravings  are  distributed,  shall  be  entitled  to  one  copy  of  the  engraving  for  each 
ffuinea,  or,  at  his  option,  to  a  proof  impression  for  two  guineas,  and  a  proof  before  letters 
for  three  guineas,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any  larger  sum  subscribed. 

The  Subscription  List  for  the  year  1843  is  now  open,  and  Subscriptions  are  received  by  the 

fentlemen  of  the  Committee,  and  by  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Richard   Aspden,  36, 
losley-street,  Manchester ;  also  by  the  honorary  secretaries  in  the  following  towns : — 
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Belfast,  Mr.  John  Hodgson,  bookseller. 

Manchester       Blackburn,  Mr.  Richard  Rimner,  Church-st, 
Association  for  the  Bolton,  Mr.  John  Heaton,  bookseller. 
Fromotton  of  the    Burnley,  Mr.  Thomas  Chaffer,  architect. 
Bury,  Mr.  Thomas  Crompton,  bookseller. 
Chapel-en-le-Frith,  Dr.  Slack. 
Chester,  Mr.  Thomas  Catherall,  bookseller. 
Chorley,  Mr.  Horatio  L.  Lawson,  bookseller. 
Clitheroe,  Mr.  Walter  Cockshott. 
Derby,  Mr.  Bencrose,  bookseller. 
Duckinfield  and  Ashton,  Mr.  Whitehead, 

bookseller. 
Durham,  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Holmes,  draper. 
Exeter,  Mr.  Robert  Head,  solicitor. 
Haslingden,  Mr.  William  Hindle. 
Huddersfield,  Mr.  Dewhurst,  bookseller. 
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Kendal,  Mr.  Hudson. 

Leeds,  Mr.  Abraham  Wells. 

Macclesfield,  Mr.  Swinnerton,  bookseller. 

Northwich,  Mr.  William  Hall. 

Oldbam,  Mr.  Blackbume,  surveyor. 

Preston,  Mr.  William  Ainsworth. 

Rochdale,  Mr.  Thomas  Holden. 

Sheffield,  Mr.  G^rge  Dawson,  music  seller. 

Warrington,  Mr.  S.  M.  Webster,  Bridge- 
street. 

Warwick,  Mr.  Henry  Thomas  Cooke,  book- 
seller. 

Wigan,  Mr.  Edward  Wardle. 

Wolverhampton,  Mr.  William  Parke,  book- 
seller. 

York,  Mr.  R.  Sunter,  bookseller. 


Manchester  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  took  place  in  the  Council-room  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  when  the  following  report  was  submitted  by  the 
committee : — 

In  presenting  the  Report  of  their  proceedings  for  the  past  year,  the  committee  have 
much  pleasure  m  stating,  that  the  hope  held  out  in  the  last  annual  report  of  extended 
patronage  and  support  for  the  past  year  has  been  realized ;  the  number  of  shares  taken 
for  the  year  1842  being  687,  and  for  the  year  1843,  721 ;  and  they  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  future  patronage  will  be  still  greater. 

The  amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  paintings  for  prizes  in  1842,  was  342/.  9«. ; 
the  amount  of  pnzes  in  1843  was  620/.,  or  nearly  double  the  amount  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  committee  considering  the  object  of  the  association,  viz.,  the  encoura^ment  of 
artists,  most  effectually  attained  by  promoting  the  sale  of  their  works  in  the  exhibition  to  as 
large  an  amount  as  possible,  have  effected  a  considerable  saving  in  the  cost  of  the  engrav- 
ing presented  to  the  subscribers,  and  have  thus  been  able,  in  addition  to  the  increased 
numuer  of  subscriptions,  to  appropriate  a  much  larger  sum  for  the  purchase  of  pic- 
tures. 

The  committee  are  glad  to  state  that  the  alteration  of  the  rules  made  last  year,  has> 
besides  increasing  the  number  of  subscribers,  been  also  very  beneficial  in  the  encourage- 
ments of  artists ;  the  sum  divided  in  prizes  having  been,  as  before  stated,  620/.,  whils  Sie 
amount  actually  expended  by  the  winners  of  the  prizes  was  732/.  18«. 

The  engraving  selected  for  distribution  amongst  the  subscribers  for  the  past  year  was 
^' The  Village  Politicians,"  after  Sir  David  Wilkie;  subscribers  of  more  than  one  guinea 
having  also  the  option  of  taking  one  or  more  other  engravings,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  their  suoscriptions.  Ihe  drawing  took  place  in  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, on  Thursday,  the  5th  of  October  last,  James  Haywood,  Esq.,  f.r.s.,  in  the 
chair. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  there  was  a  balance  in  the  treasurer's  hands  of 
16/.  16«.;  but  now,  in  consequence  of  certain  unforeseen  expenses  having  been  in- 
curred, there  is  a  balance  owing  to  him  of  18/.  1«.  8  c/. 

The  committee  were  about  making  arrangements  for  the  present  year,  when  their  labours 
were  most  unexpectedly  interrupted  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury, of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : — 

"  Treasury,  April  12,  1844. 

''Sir, — I  am  commanded  by  the  Lords  CJommissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  to 
acquaint  you,  that  an  institution,  called  'The  Manchester  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  the  Fine  Arts,'  having  for  its  object  the  distribution  by  lot  of  prizes  of  works  of  art, 
has  been  brought  under  ihe  notice  of  their  lordships,  and  that  they  are  advised  that  is 
illegal ;  and  I  am  also  to  acquaint  you,  that  the  further  continuance  of  the  same  will  render 
all  parties  engaged  in  it  liable  to  prosecution. 


(signed) 
Mr.  Richard  Aspden,  36,  Mosley-street,  Manchester. 


I  am,  &c. 
''  H.  B. 


Reynolds. 


Uj^on  receipt  of  the  above,  the  committee  put  themselves  in  communication  with 
the  Art  Unions  of  London,  Edinburgh  and  the  Midland  Counties,  with  whom  they 
M'ished  to  co-operate  in  any  st^ps  to  be  taken  to  legalize  societies  of  a  similar  nature ; 
and  they  are  happy  to  state  that  the  subject  will  be  brought  forward  in  the  House  of 
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Commons  this  evemng  ;  and  they  trust  that  some  le^slative  enactment  to  effect  the 
object  may  be  passed  during  the  present  session  of  Parhament.  They  think  it,  therefore, 
desirable  "that  a  committee  and  officers  be  appointed  as  usual,  in  order  to  co-operate  v^ith 
the  other  art  unions  in  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  legalizing  of  such 
societies ;  and,  when  this  is  accomplished,  to  proceed  immediately  in  carrying  out  the 
objects  of  the  association. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  venture  to  indulge  the  hope  that  should  their  expectations 
of  the  legalizing  of  the  association  be  disappointed,  the  great  disadvantages  and  loss  to 
the  artists  may  be  compensated,  at  least  to  a  considerable  degree,  b]r  an  increased 
patronage  in  the  purchase  of  their  works  by  individuals  from  the  exhibition  of  the  pre- 
sent year. 

The  usual  resolutions  were  then  proposed  and  agreed  to. 
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ROYAL  BIRMINGHAM  AND  MIDLAND  COUNTIES  ART  UNION- 


SCHEDULE  of  the  Working  of  the  Royal  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Art  Union,  from  1887  to  1848  inclusive. 

1887. 

1888. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

Plan  of  the  society  .        .        - 

•  -  no  en- 
graving. 

-  -  no  en- 
graving. 

-  -  no  en- 
graving. 

-  -  no  en- 
graving. 

-a  print  of 
the  Town- 
hall,   Bir- 
mingham, 
to     those 
who    ap- 
plied. 

-  serenade, 
from   Le- 
versage. 

-  .  Charles 
the  Fifth  in 
the  Studio 
of    Titian^ 
from  Fisk, 
24  inch,  by 
19- 

Number  of  members  at  ai*.  per 
share. 

- 

• 

- 

- 

• 

£•555    - 

£.i.39«    - 

Sum  sobscribed        •        •        . 

•          • 

•         • 

- 

- 

- 

£.640    - 

£.1,580    5 

Manner  of  appropriation,  as  under : 

Devoted  to  the  purchase  of 
paintings  from  the  Art  Union 
Fund. 

£.271     - 

£.500  - 

£.530    - 

£.650    - 

£.Goo    - 

£.500    - 

£.620    - 

Sum  added  by  subscribers     - 

£.87    - 

£.452  - 

£.201     4 

£•345    - 

£.382    4 

£.208  15 

£.201  15 

Cost  of  engraving 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

unknown 

£.30    - 

£.457    • 

Total  expended  in  works  of  art 
through  Art  Union. 

£.358    - 

£.9.52     - 

£.731     4 

£•995    - 

£.982    4 

f.738  15 

£.1,278  15 

Voluntary  sales        .        .        - 

£.108  13 

£.471  18 

£.382  11 

£.135    - 

£.817  16 

£912    9 

£.513    6 

SCHEDULE  showing  the  Total  Amounts  expended  in  Works  of  Art  arising  from  the  Art  Union,  and  from  Private  Sales 

in  the  Birmingham  Exhibition. 


1887. 

1888. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

Total  expended  in  works  of  art 
through  the  Art  Union* 

Voluntary  sales  at  the  exhibition 

Total  sales  of  Art  Union  and 
exhibition. 

£.     s. 
358    - 

108  13 
466  13 

£.     s. 
95a    - 

471 18 

»,4a3  18 

£.     t. 

731     4 

383  11 
1.113  15 

995    - 

135    - 
1,130    - 

£.     «. 

982    4 

817  16 
1,800    - 

£.     «. 
738  15 

9»!»    9 
1.651     4 

£.     «. 
«.37»  15 

513    6 

1,79a     1 

0.79. 
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REPORT  of  the  Royal  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Art  Union  to  the  Honourable 
the  Committee  of  The  House  of  Commons,  in  re  Art  Unions,  30th  May  1844. 

Date  and  Origin  of  the  Birmingham  Art  Union. 

Your  Petitioners  would  preface  this  subject  by  remarking,  that  the  Birmingham  exhi- 
bition of  works  of  modem  artists  was,  through  the  generous  assistance  of  many  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Royal  Academjr,  and  other  metropolitan  contributors,  established 
in  the  year  1827,  and  that  gentlemen  of  influence  having  purchased  liberally  during  several 
years,  artists  of  eminence  were  encouraged  to  contribute  their  works,  and  the  institution 
offered  every  promise  of  success  and  permanence.  That  the  sales,  however,  with  some 
fluctuations  declined  from  the  year  1830,  and  that  in  the  year  preceding  the  establishment 
of  the  Art  Union  (such  is  the  only  account  recoverable),  the  amount  received  by  artists  did 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  30 1  From  the  apprehension,  therefore,  that  the  exhibition  could  not 
be  supported  by  individual  patronage,  the  Art  Union  plan  was  adopted  in  the  year  1837,  of 
the  proceedings  of  which  the  above  schedule  (as  far  as  the  documents  have  been  recovered) 
furnishes  the  particulars. 

Plan  of  the  Birmingham  Art  Union. 

During  the  first  four  years  (1837  to  1840  inclusive)  of  this  Art  Union,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  devote  the  whole  of  the  available  fund  to  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  contri- 
buted to  the  exhibition.  In  1841,  an  etching  of  the  Birmingham  Town-hall  was  allowed  to 
such  members  as  thought  fit  to  apply  for  it.  In  1842,  a  small  mezzotint  engraving,  ten 
inches  by  seven  (the  Serenade,  by  Radclyfle,  from  Leversage),  was  distributed  to  the  sub- 
scribers after  the  ballot ;  but,  in  1843,  the  plan  of  delivering  at  the  time  the  subscription 
was  paid,  an  engraving  (the  most  appropriate  offered  for  selection,  namely,  Charles  the 
Fifth  in  the  Studio  of  Titian,  by  Bellins,  from  Fisk,  24  inches  by  19)  was  determined  on^ 
and  from  this  plan  not  only  a  sum  exceeding  by  one-fourth  the  average  sum  devoted  for 
that  purpose  in  the  preceding  six  years  was  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  in 
the  exhibition,  but  also  the  additional  sum,  457/.  (the  cost  price),  was  distributed  to  sub- 
scribers in  impressions  from  the  engraving. 

Having,  therefore,  before  them  such  a  test  of  the  plan  of  delivering  the  engraving  at  the 
time  of  payment,  and  desirous  of  pressing  every  measure  in  their  power  for  the  improvement 
of  popular  taste,  on  which  must  depend  the  character  of  our  manufactures,  your  petitioners 
have  this  year  (1844)  directed  their  special  attention  to  the  Quality  of  their  plates,  and  have 
selected  five  line  engravings  (a  class  of  the  art  lately  neglected,  from  its  great  cost),  and 
have  already  in  their  possession  many  hundred  copies  of  the  "  Civic  Procession,"  by  E. 
Goodall,  from  original  works  by  David  Roberts,  r.a.  This  plan,  your  petitioners  have 
reason  to  believe,  if  put  in  practice  in  due  season,  will  greatly  increase  the  amount  to  be  laid 
out  in  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  (will  assuredly  not  diminish  it),  will  assist  in  preserv- 
ing that  elegant  branch  of  graphic  art  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  will  prepare  gene- 
rally a  more  critical  taste  in  the  utilitarian  arts  of  our  manufacturers,  and  enable  tnese  latter 
ultimately,  without  risk,  to  compete  with  the  continental  manufacturer  in  the  production 
of  works  of  purer  and  more  classical  design  than  heretofore.  With  the  same  intention, 
viz.  the  improvement  of  popular  taste  in  England,  your  petitioners,  previously  to  the 
Government  announcement  (on  the  publication  of  which  they  immediately  suspended  their 
proceedings)  had  already  resolved  on  certain  premiums  (as  stated  in  the  pnnted  list  of 
prizes  herewith  sent)  for  original  models  of  a  figure  or  figures,  a  candelabrum,  foliage,  for 
medal  dies,  for  engraving  on  gems  or  hard  stone,  and  for  wood  engravings. 

IVie  Number  of  the  Members  of  the  Birmingham  Art  Union. 

The  management  of  this  Art  Union  having  been  in  several  hands,  many  of  the  documents 
have  not  been  discoverable ;  certain  particuhirs  therefore  under  this  head  have  been  omitted 
in  the  schedule. 

Sum  subscribed  to  the  Birmingham  Art  Union. 

The  same  cause,  to  wit,  the  absence  of  official  documents,  has  compelled  the  omission  of 
this  item  also  in  the  early  years  of  the  institution. 

Retrospective  View  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Birmingham  Art  Union. 
Your  Petitioners  invite  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  amount  laid  out  in  works  of  art 
in  the  year  1843  (the  seventh  year  from  the  establishment  of  this  Art  Union,  and  that  in 
which  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  and  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  had  con- 
descended to  become  its  patrons),  as  compared  with  that  laid  out  in  the  year  preceding  the 
Art  Union,  is  as  42  to  1.  That,  in  the  meantime,  provincial  artists  had  been  encouraged  to 
devote  exclusive  attention  to  fine  art ;  that  many  distinguished  works  of  metropolitan  artists 
have  been  selected  by  the  prizeholders  of  this  Art  Union,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned, 
*'The  Baron's  Hall,^'  and  "The  Return  of  the  Knight,"  by  Daniel  Maclise,  a.  a.;  works 
of  Witherington,  R.  A.,  Rothwell,  Stephanoflf,  Lance,  Partridge,  Poole,  Cox,  Pyne,  Wool- 
mer,  Henshaw,  and  others,  many  of  which  are  still  retained  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  are 
accessible  through  the  liberal  feeling  of  the  proprietors  to  those  aspiring  for  improvement  in 
the  profession  of  high  art. 

Retrospective 
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Retrospective  View  of  the  Ir^uence  of  the  Birmingham  Art  Union  on  Fine  Arts, 

manufactures,  and  Morals. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  Birmingham  exhibitions,  few  collections  of  pictures,  and 
those  few  of  the  old  masters,  existed  in  Birmingham.  At  present  few  houses  are  unadorned 
with  works  of  art,  and  very  many  are  enriched  with  collections  of  the  best  modern  artists ; 
the  gaining  of  a  prize  picture  resulting  in  many  instances  in  the  purchase  of  a  collection. 
Attention  mdeed  nas  been  diverted  in  a  lively  and  interesting  manner  to  the  patronage  and 
cultivation  of  art,  every  member  of  the  Art  Union  becoming  a  party  concerned  in  the  culti- 
vation of  English  talent ;  and  every  person  not  a  member  partaking  of  interest  in  the  subject 
of  art,  through  the  medium  of  the  press. 

The  press  during  the  periods  of  the  exhibition  has  directed  attention  to  the  consideration 
of  art ;  a  higher  class  of  amusement  than  heretofore  indulged  in  has  been  pointed  out ; 
5,000  of  the  operative  classes  have  attended  the  exhibition,  at  reduced  prices  of  admission ; 
and  so  generally  has  the  consideration  of  fine  art  occupied  the  people  in  these  intervals,  that 
the  character  of  each  successive  exhibition  has  been  a  theme  of  discussion  amongst  every 
class  of  citizens,  and  every  individual  has  received  a  reflected  importance  from  a  knowledge 
of  subjects  connected  with  them.    The  favourite  work  in  the  gallery  now  occupies  the 

Elace  in  his  mind  which  a  generation  ago  would  probably  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
ull,  the  bear,  or  the  badger ;  or,  more  recently,  of  excessive  political  excitement.  In  the 
meantime  a  marked  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  designs  of  works  of  operative  art ; 
and  from  the  ready  contemplation  of  the  highest  types  of  imitative  excellence,  the  works 
of  provincial  artists  savour  of  a  more  elevated  conception  of  the  objects  of  art,  and  entitle 
the  district  to  the  denomination  of  a  nursery  of  fine  art. 

Anticipations. 

Your  Petitioners,  therefore,  are  led  to  expect  that,  should  Your  Honourable  House  see 
fit  to  exempt  them  from  the  restrictive  statutes  now  in  operation,  the  above  valuable 
influences  wdl  be  greatly  extended  and  augmented ;  that  the  future  resources  of  the  institu- 
tion may  enable  them  to  sustain  an  academy  of  fine  arts ;  and  that  by  private  and  public 
aid  they  may  be  enabled  to  establish  a  permanent  gallery  of  casts  from  the  British  Museum, 
and  from  the  finest  works  of  modem  Italy,  Scc^  as  well  as  of  paintings  from  the  most 
eminent  masters,  and  of  classic  examples  of  manufactures  for  the  gratuitous  contemplation 
and  study  of  artists,  as  well  as  of  artizans  eng^ed  in  the  manufactures  of  this  district. 

Previous  to  closing  these  remarks,  Your  Petitioners  beg  to  call  Your  Honourable  Com- 
mittee's  attention  to  the  faot,  that  the  total  amount  laid  out  in  pictures  annually  has  not 
exceeded  one-fifteenth  of  the  value  of  the  pictures  contributed  for  sale  to  the  exhibition ;  and 
that,  therefore,  for  the  efiicient  encouragement  of  fine  art  in  these  districts,  the  increased 
energies  of  Your  Petitioners  (or  other  measures)  are  altogether  indispensable. 

(signed)        Geo.  M.  Mason,  Secretary. 
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TO  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  London  Art  Union. 

Royal  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Art  Union, 
Gentlemen,  4,  Cherry-street,  30  May  1814. 

I  AM  desired  by  the  committee  of  this  institution  to  make  you  their  acknowledgments 
for  your  very  obliging  undertaking  to  present  the  Schedule  and  Report  of  its  proceedings 
to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Art  Unions,  and  to  inform  you,  that  avad- 
ing  themselves  of  it,  they  have  this  post  forwarded  them  to  you,  and  will  esteem  it  an 
especial  favour  if  you  will  present  them  on  their  behalf. 

They  have  been  drawn  up  as  nearly  in  conformity  with  and  in  the  order  of  the  instruc- 
tions of  Mr.  Wyse,  as  stated  in  yours  of  the  24th  instant,  as  the  information  attainable 
would  allow. 

They  have  added  to  the  schedule  of  the  sales,  &c.  efiected  through  the  Art  Union,  one 
comprising  the  sales  through  the  Art  Union,  and  also  those  by  purchase  in  the  exhibition, 
under  the  head  of  Voluntary  Sales. 

The  committee  desire  me,  further,  to  express  its  great  obligation  to  you  for  the  prompt 
and  valuable  communication  of  matter  relative  to  the  subject,  and  to  state,  that  should  the 
personal  attendance  of  one  of  their  body  be  necessary,  they  will  thank  you  for  as  early 
a  notice  as  circumstances  will  admit. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)        Geo.  M.  Mason,  Secretary. 


List  of  Prizes  ofiered  by  the  Royal  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Art  Union, 

for  1844. 

1.  For  the  best  model  in  clay  or  wax,  or  cast  in  plaster,  from  an  original  model  of  a  figure 
or  figures,  not  exceeding  12  inches,  and  not  less  than  6  inches,  25/. 

2.  For  the  best  design  in  metal,  of  a  lamp  or  candelabrum,  15/. 
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Appendix  (E.)  3«  For  the  best  model  in  clay   or  wax,  or  cast  in  plaster,  from  an  original  model  of 

foliage,  10/. 

Moifd  Birmingham      4.  For  a  pair  of  medal  dies,  diameter  not  less  than  1  J  inches ;  impressions  in  silver  and 

and  bronzed  copper  to  be  exhibited,  10/. 
Midland  Counties        5,  por  tne  best  engraving  on  gem  or  hard  stone,  7t 

Art  Union.  q   -p^^  ^^  ^^^g^  engraving  on  wood,  size  not  less  than  4  inches  by  3  inches,  7/. 

Report,  1844-  CondiHons. 

Competitors  lor  the  prizes  must  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  works  exhibited  are 
original,  and  the  committee  reserve  to  themselves  the  privilege  of  purchasing  any  of  these 
productions  except  the  lamp,  allowing,  in  addition  to  tne  premium,  a  fair  remuneration  to 
the  exhibition. 

Competitors  must  be  residents  in  one  of  the  midland  counties,  for  at  least  one  year  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  exhibition. 

All  specimens  for  competition  must  be  sent  to  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Artists,  Temple- 
row,  during  the  first  week  in  August,  to  form  part  of  the  exhibition  of  works  of  art 
for  1844. 

A  committee  will  be  appointed  to  decide  upon  the  specimens  which  may  be  sent  in,  and 
they  will  be  empowered  to  withhold  the  prizes  if  no  design  of  sufficient  merit  in  any  of  the 
classes  should  be  submitted. 

The  committee  think  it  best  to  leave  the  choice  of  subject  to  the  competitors,  but  would 
at  the  same  time  recommend  that  attention  should  be  [>aid  to  those  likely  to  be  most  useful, 
and  of  general  interest. 


RoTAL  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Art  Union, 

For  the  Encourascement  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Perfection  of  British  Manufactures,  and  the 
Extension  and  Permanence  of  British  Commerce.     1B44. 


Patrons :— >Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert. 

Vice-Patrons : — His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Earl  of  Denbigh, 
Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Earl  of  Warwick,  Earl  Howe,  Lord  Viscount  Combermere,  Lord 
Hatherton,  Sir  Edmund  Hartopp,  bart..  General  Dyott,  W.  S.  Dugdale,  esq.,  m.  p., 
C.  N.  Newdegate,  esq.,  m.  p.,  C.  R.  Colville,  esq.,  m.p.,  Joshua  Scholefield,  esq.,  m.  p., 
G.  F.  Muntz,  esq.,  m.  p. 

Committee  of  Management. 

President  for  the  Year  1844:— The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

Vice-Presidents: — Edward  Armfield,  esq.,  Charles  Birch,  esq.,  Thomas  Eyre  Lee,  esq., 
John  E.  Piercy,  esq.,  John  Percy,  esq.,  m.  d.,  William  Roberts,  esq.,  William  Schole* 
field,  esq. 

Mr.  K.  Baynes,  Mr.E.  A.  Butler,  Mr.  H.  Harris,  Mr.  F.  H.  Henshaw,  Mr.  D.  R.  Hill, 
Mr.  P.  HoUins,  Mr.  E.  F.  Mason,  Mr.  W.  RadclyflTe,  Mr.  F.  Room,  Mr.  J.  C.  Ward, 
Mr.  T.  B.  Wright. 

Bankers : — ^The  Birmingham  Banking  Company. 

Secretary: — G.  M.  Mason,  m. A. 

Central  Office,  4,  Cherry-street,  Birmingham. 

The  Royal  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Art-Union  is  established  to  aid  in  extend- 
ing the  love  of  the  fine  arts  throughout  England,  and  to  give  an  encouragement  to  artists 
beyond  that  afforded  by  the  patronage  of  individuals ;  but  more  especially  with  a  view  to 
the  attainment  of  that  high  condition  of  provincial  art  which  is  essential  to  the  perfection  of 
English  manufactures. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects,  the  society  has  adopted  the  following 

Rules. 

1.  This  Art  Union  is  composed  of  annual  subscribers  of  one  guinea  each,  and  upwards. 

2.  The  funds  of  the  society,  after  paying  for  the  engraving,  and  other  necessary  expenses, 
to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  pictures,  drawings,  enamels,  sculpture,  or  medals. 

3.  Every  member,  for  each  guinea  subscribed,  is  entitled  to  receive  on  payment  of  his 
subscription  a  copy  of  an  engraving,  to  be  published  by  the  society,  under  the  7th  Rule, 
and  also  to  one  cnance  of  obtaining  some  work  of  art  at  the  annual  distribution. 

4.  1'he  annual  distribution  to  take  place  as  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  exhibition  as  the 
committee  may  deem  expedient,  and  the  respective  amounts  of  the  various  prizes,  to  be 
determined  also  by  the  committee,  according  to  the  state  of  the  society's  funds,  at  the  closing 
of  the  suoscription-books  for  the  year. 

6.  The  gainer  of  a  prize  is  entitled  to  select  for  himself,  from  any  society's  exhibition  of 
works  of  art  for  the  current  year  in  Birmingham.     If  any  subscriber  select  a  work  of  greater 
▼alue  than  the  amount  allotted  for  his  prize,  then  that  amount  shall  be  applied  in  part  pay- 
ment 
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ment  of  such  value,  and  the  balance  paid  by  the  subscriber.    But  any  prizeholder  shall,  if     Appendix  (E.) 
he  prefer  so  to  do,  be  entitled  to  select  two  works  of  art,  provided  that  one  of  them  be  at  — ^ — . 

least  of  two-thirds  the  value  of  such  prize.     No  work  to  be  chosen  under  these  rules  except  ^01/al  Birmingham 
such  as  is  bon&jide  the  property  of  the  artist. 

0.  No  subscriber  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  a  chance  in  the  distribution  who  has 
not  paid  his  subscription  for  the  current  year. 

7.  That  a  certain  sum  shall  be  set  apart  out  of  the  subscriptions  of  each  year  for  the 
expenses  of  engraving ;  such  sum  to  be  applied  either  in  the  purchase  of  a  copyright  of 
a  picture,  or  otherwise,  as  the  committee  may  think  best.  The  committee  having  selected 
a  pair  of  engravings  for  distribution  for  the  present  year,  each  subscriber,  in  addition  to  his 
chance  of  a  prize  at  the  annual  distribution,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  plain  impression  of 
each  of  such  pair  of  engravings  for  every  guinea  subscribed  by  him.  But  subscribers  of  two 
guineas  shall  have  the  option  of  taking  an  "  India  proof  '*  of  each  of  such  pair  of  engravings, 
m  lieu  of  such  plain  impressions  thereof* 

8.  That,  for  the  convenience  of  the  subscribers  residing  at  a  distance,  or  who  may  not 
have  friends  in  Birmingham  to  whom  they  can  delegate  their  choice,  the  managing  committee 
shall  select  the  prize,  and  otherwise  comply,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  with  the  written 
request  of  the  prizeholders;  but  shoutd  any  prizeholder  neglect  to  make  his  selection  before 
the  close  of  the  exhibition,  the  amount  of  such  prize  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  society. 

The  subscribers  of  the  year  1844  will  receive  impressions  of  the  two  superb  line  engrav- 
ings by  Goodall,  from  pictures  by  D.  Roberts,  r.  a.,  entitled,  "  The  Civic  Procession  by 
Land  and  by  Water,"  of  which  the  committee  have  purchased  the  plates  and  copyright. 

The  impressions  will  be  delivered  strictly  in  the  order  of  subscription. 

Subscription  lists  are  now  open  at  the  central  office,  4,  Cherry-street,  Birmingham,  where 
subscriptions  are  received  by  the  clerk  in  attendance,  from  nine  o'clock  till  six,  as  also  during 
the  season,  by  the  clerk  in  attendance  at  the  exhibition  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Artists, 
Temple-row,  Birmingham,  and  by  all  the  authorised  accents.  In  all  cases,  agents  will  be 
provided  with  a  specimen  India  proof,  and  a  plain  impression  of  the  plates;  and  on  payment 
of  the  subscription,  the  prints  will  be  delivered  from  the  central  office,  to  which  advantage, 
and  to  the  right  of  the  prizeholder  to  select  for  himself,  the  committee  invite  the  particular 
attention  of  the  subscri  oer ;  and  it  will  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  prints  being  much  above 
the  value  of  the  amount  subscribed,  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  prize  is  an  additional  premium 
to  the  subscriber. 

N.  B. — Impressions  of  the  society's  engravings  will  be  forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  king- 
dom, on  receipt  of  a  communication  directed  to  the  central  office  of  the  society,  enclosing 
address,  and  a  post-office  order  for  the  amount  of  the  subscription,  and  with  them  a  num- 
bered ticket  entitling  him  to  receive  any  prize  that  may  fall  to  that  number. 

Subjoined  is  the  list  of  pictures  selected  by  the  prizeholders  of  the  year  1843. 
LIST  of  Pictures  selected  by  the  Prize-holdbrs  of  the  Year  1843. 


PRIZES. 

PRIZBHOLDERS. 

RESIDENCE. 

TITLE  OP  PICTURE  SELECTED* 

artist's  name. 

£. 

r 

-  •  Naomi  and  her  daughters-m- 

H.O'Neii. 

100 

Mr.  Henry  Lowe  - 

BirmiDgham     •< 

law,  Ruth  and  Orpha. 
The  Travelling  Tinkers    - 

W.  Shayer. 

70 

Mr.G.MardiaU    - 

Ward  End 

.  -  Worcestershire  Scenery-* 
Autumn. 

F.  H.  Henshaw. 

50 

Mr.  Henry  Guest  - 

Wales      *        4 

The  Outokirts  of  a  Wood 
The  Lammas  Meadow    » 

David  Cox. 
J.  Surk. 

40 

Mr.  J.  Lawreoce   • 

Binninghani      • 

-  -  The  Rabbit-hutch— deeding 

time. 

Salvator  Rosa  sketching 

G.  G.  Bullock. 

40 

Mr.T.H.RuBsell- 

BirmiDgham 

A.J.Woolmer. 

30 

Mr.  N.  H.  Smith  - 

Birminghaiu 

Newstead  Abbey-— evening 

H.  Harris. 

30 

Mr.  J.  Bleigh 

Swenford,  Avon 

Fruit  Piece    .... 

J.  C.  Ward. 

30 

Mr.  Robert  Leigh 

Shrewsbury 

Crane  Ford,  Middlesex   - 

F.  H.  Henshaw. 

SO 

A.  B.C., by  Mr.  Ro- 
bins. 

Birminghani      • 

-  -  ITie  Head  of  the  Winder, 
mere,  Westmoreland. 

F.H.  Henshaw. 

50 

Mr.  Henry  Coppock 

Stockport  - 

A  Blacksmith's  Shop 

E.M.WanL 

20 

Mr,  F.  Marshall    • 

Wolverhampton  - 

Rustic  subject         •        •        • 

H.  Smith. 

20 

Mr.  J.  Tarratt       • 

Wolverhampton  - 

The  Intruder          ... 

J.  C.  Ward. 

15 

Mr.  E.  Sheldon     - 

Coseley     - 

Landscape  with  Water&ll 

F.  W.  Watts. 

15 

Mr.  T.  Bridenbach 

Birmingham 

Corn-field       .... 

A.  Montague. 

lO 

Mr.  M.  Cartwright 

Oxford      . 

View  at  Shenstone 

H.  H.  Lines. 

10 

Dr.  Evaus    - 

Birmingham 

Boy  blowing  bubbles 

G.  G.  Bullock. 

Edghaston 

-  .  Old  Buildings  at  Unterseen, 

G.  Poole. 

10 

Mr.  Richard  Parkes 

Switzerland. 

-  -  Flour-raill    at    Unterseen, 

G.  Poole. 

Switzerland. 

10 

M.  J.  Walthew     - 

Birmingham 
Wakall     - 

Pheasant  and  Mallard      . 

J.  C.  Ward. 

10 

Mr.  W.  Eaglc«      - 

Gamekeeper  .        -        •        • 

H.  Smith. 

{coiUinued) 
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10 
10 

5 
5 
5 

5 
5 

5 
5 


PRIZEUOLDER. 


Mr.  W.  Barlow  - 
Mr.  Mason  Day    - 

Mr.  S.  Underbill    - 

Mr.  Samuel  Mosley 
Mr.  Edward  Brown 
Miss  Paternoster  - 

Mr.  Thos.  Longden 
Mr.  J.  Barrs 

Mr.  L.  Saunders  - 
Mr.  Robert  Bacon 


Mr.  W.  Bradbury  - 


RESIDENCE. 


Birmingham 
Birmingham      -< 
Wolverhampton 

Nottingham 
Birmingham 
London     - 

Derby 
Birmingham 

Bromsgrove 
Birmingham 

Market  Drayton 


TITLE  OF  PICTURE  SELECTED. 


Not  selected. 

Water-mill     -         -        -        - 

The  Pet         -        .        -        . 

-  -  Lane  scene  at  Perry  Barr, 
near  Birmingham  .  .  - 
Near  Ubberley,  Staffordshire  - 
A  Peep  into  dfie  Harem  - 

-  The  Watering  Place— passing 
shower. 

Anxious  Sportsmen 

-  -  Distant  View  of  Aston  and 
Birmingham. 

"  Don't  like  School"       - 

-  -  Junction  of  the  East  and 
West  Lynn,  Lynmouth,  North 
Devon. 

-  -  Chancel  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Strutford-on-Avon. 


ARTISTS  NAIiB. 


F.  Watte. 
A.J.  Woolmer. 

E.  Bowley. 

F.  W.  Hulme. 
A.  J.  Woolmer. 
F.  H.  Henshaw. 

R.  J.  Hamerton. 
J.  While. 

F.  T.  Lines. 
J.  P.  Pettitu 


A.  E.  Everiit. 


In  addition  to  which  the  value  of  380/.  was  distributed  to  170  fortunate  subscribers,  in 
India  proofs,  and  proofs  before  letters,  from  the  engraving  for  the  year  1843,  *'  Charles  V. 
in  the  Studio  of  Titian." 


The  ulterior  object  of  the  Royal  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Art  Union,  itf» 
through  the  encouragement  of  a  high  condition  of  provincial  art,  to  communicate  to  the 
Midland  Counties'  manufiactures,  such  a  feeling  and  taste  in  design,  as  may  ensure  an 
extensive  demand  for  them  in  foreign  nations,  and  throughout  the  British  dominions. 

The  commerce  of  the  Midland  Counties  has  declined,  amongst  other  causes,  from  the 
vigorous  competition  of  foreigners,  who  have  brought  to  bear  on  articles  of  general  utility^ 
the  superiority  of  their  taste  in  the  fine  arts. 

The  public  galleries  of  painting  and  sculpture,  ever  open  on  the  Continent,  and  now  in  our 
own  metropolis,  offer  to  the  foreign  and  metropolitan  artizan  the  means  of  catching  the 
refined  feeling  that  chastens  works  of  transcendant  art,  and  of  imparting  to  their  manufac- 
tures an  elegance  and  propriety  of  design,  both  in  form  and  colour,  that  secures  them  a 
preference  in  the  markets  of  the  world ;  a  result  that  calls  peremptorily  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  kindred  institution  in  the  Midland  Counties,  that  the  character 
of  the  manufactures  of  these  counties  may  rival  or  surpass  that  of  all  others  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  merchant  and  consumer,  and  occupation  be  furnished  to  their  widely  extended 
and  industrious  populations. 

But  the  permanent  maintenance  of  an  annual  exhibition  of  works  of  hi^h  art,  can  be 
effected  in  the  provinces  by  no  other  means,  with  which  the  gentlemen  of  this  association 
are  acquainted,  except  the  fund  raised  by  an  Art  Union,  which  holds  out  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  artists  to  contribute  their  works,  and  to  the  subscriber,  an  ample  consideration  in 
return  for  the  sum  subscribed. 

Nor  are  they  acquainted  with  any  better  method  of  carrying  out  their  objects  with  regard 
to  manufactures  than  that  of  offering  premiums  for  the  most  approved  designs ;  and  a  sub- 
committee of  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  taste,  and  engaged  in  the  several  branches  of 
manufacture,  is  now  appointed  for  the  determination  of  subjects,  for  the  best  versions  of 
which,  such  premiums  will  be  adjudged,  and  for  which  purpose  the  committee  intend  to 
appropriate  the  balance  of  last  year,  and  such  other  means  as  may  be  placed  at  their  disposal 
without  usin^  the  subscriptions  of  the  present  year. 

Ulie  Association,  therefore,  earnestly  requests  that  every  one  who  is  impressed  with  the 
truth  of  these  remarks,  will  use  his  influence  with  his  friends  for  the  stability  and  promotion 
of  this  institution,  and  add,  if  possible,  one  subscriber  at  least  towards  the  encouragement 
of  the  fine  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of  the  Midland  Counties. 

Those  who  already  have  one  of  these  circulars  will  oblige  by  giving  this  to  a  friend, 
with  a  view  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  institution. 


REPORT  of  the  Managing  Committee  of  the  Royal  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties 

Art  Union,  for  the  year  1843. 

The  Managing  Committee  feel  much  satisfaction  in  beins  able  to  congratulate  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  institution  for  the  year  1843,  on  the  result  of  their  exertions  to  support  the 
sale  of  works  of  art,  and  thereby  offer  an  encouragement  to  artists  of  succeeding  years.  The 
Royal  Rirminsfham  and  Midland  Counties  Art  Union  cannot  but  be  viewed  as  a  perma- 
nently established  society,  conducted,  as  it  will  now  be,  under  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty 
and  her  illustrious  consort,  who,  with  the  most  cheerful  promptitude,  graciously  acceded  to 
the  wishes  of  the  committee  when  they  sought  to  obtain  that  patronage,  which  is  never 
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withheld  from  institutions  formed  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  promote  science  and  the  fine 
art*5. 

The  subscribers  for  the  past  year  will  observe,  from  the  statement  of  accounts  laid  before 
the  meeting,  that  the  gross  amount  received  was  1,680  Z.  5  s.,  of  which  there  has  been  ex- 
pended 1,555  Z.  05.  3rf.  in  the  general  expenses  of  the  institution,  and  in  the  purchase  of 
pictures  for  those  individuals  who  fortunately  gained  prizes  at  the  recent  ballot ;  and  there 
still  remains  property,  engravings,  furniture,  8cc.  of  some  value,  under  the  control  of  the 
managing  committee.  The  committee  confidently  trust  they  may  continue  to  employ  the 
means  placed  at  their  disposal,  and  the  amount  of  subscriptions  for  the  year  1844,  in  such 
a  manner  as  shall  warrant  a  continuance  of  that  confidence  and  support  from  the  public 
which  has  been  so  freely  given  to  the  society  during  the  past  year.  The  committee  have 
much  satisfaction  in  having  ascertained,  by  communications  from  difierent  parts  of  the 
country,  that  the  plan  adopted  by  this  society,  of  furnishing  a  plate  at  the  time  of  subscrip- 
tion, has  met  with  almost  universal  approbation ;  and  they  anticipate  a  much  increased 
support  for  the  ensuing  year  in  the  Midland  Counties,  as  the  objects  of  the  institution  are 
better  known  and  appreciated.  In  reference  to  this  subject,  they  have  pleasure  in  request- 
ing the  attention  of  tne  subscribers  to  a  Paper  which  has  been  prepared  bv  their  persevering 
and  intelligent  secretary,  Mr.  Mason,  and  which  they  have  requested  him  lo  read  to  the 
meeting  assembled. 
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Statement  of  Accounts, 


Committee  of  the  Royal  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Art  Union,  with  the 

Subscribers. 


JDr. 
For  1,505  shares 
Balance  in  hand  from  last  year 


Cr. 

For  commissions  to  agents  and  secretary 
Expenses  of  postage,  wages,  porterage,  8cc.  - 
Rent  of  ofiice     «----- 
Plate,  prints,  prizes,  and  carriage  in  distribution 
Balance  in  hand         -        -        -        -        - 


Audited  3d  January  1844. 


£.       s.    d. 
1,580     5     - 
18  19     2 


1,599     4     2 


£.     s.     d 

178  18     7 

155     6     6 

7  10     - 

1,213     5     2 

44     3  11 


1,599     4     2 


(signed) 


G.  V.  Blunt. 
John  B*  Hebbert. 


Resolutions. 


At  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Subscribers  to  the  Royal  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Counties  Art  Union,  held  at  Dee's  Royal  Hotel,  on  Wednesday  the  3d  day  of  January 
instant,  Thomas  Clark,  Jun.,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair,  the  following  Resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted : — 

Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  committee  and  statement  of  accounts  now  read,  be 
received,  adopted,  and  passed. 

Resohedy  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to  the  Right  honourable 
the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  for  his  courtesy  in  accepting  the  office  of  president  for  the  past  year, 
and  for  his  efforts  to  promote  the  success  of  the  institution. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to  those  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
in  the  Midland  Counties,  who  have  given  their  sanction  and  support  to  the  institution  by 
becoming  its  vice-patrons. 


Resolved, 
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sup- 
,  for 


Hesolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to  the  vice-presidents,  the  trea* 
surer,  the  members  of  the  general  and  mana^ng  committees,  and  to  the  secretary,  for  their 
zeal  and  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  institution  during  the  past  year. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to  the  agents  throughout  the 
Midland  Counties,  for  their  valuable  co-oporalion  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  society. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to  the  several  patrons  and  su 
porters  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  district  through  which  the  society's  operations  extend; 
their  exertions  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  institution. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to  the  editors  of  the  principal 
journals  in  the  Midland  Counties,  for  their  kindness  in  advocating  the  claims  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  for  their  general  attention  to  those  subjects  which  are  designed  to  foster  and 
promote  the  arts. 

Resolved,  That  the  best  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  William  Barlow,  esq.,  for 
his  liberal  donation  of  10  /.  to  the  society. 

Resolved,  That  the  best  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the  auditors,  G.  V.  Blunt,  esq.^ 
J.  B.  Hebbert,  esq.,  and  Peter  Hollins,  esq.,  for  their  valuable  services. 

Resolved,  That  the  best  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the  secretary,  for  the  valuable 
and  interesting  paper  which  he  has  just  read;  and  that  the  same,  together  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  meeting,  be  printed  and  circulated  under  the  direction  of  the  committee* 

(signed)         Thomas  C/arA:»  jun.,  Chairman* 

The  chairman  having  left  the  chair. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to  the  chairman  for  his  courteous 
and  able  conduct  in  the  chair  this  day. 


REPORT  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Art  Union  ta 
the  general  Meeting  of  Subscribers,  for  the  Year  1843. 

Gentlemen, 

From  our  auditors  you  have  received  the  financial  statements  of  the  society  in  the  sober 
language  of  arithmetical  truth ;  and  from  the  committee  the  considerations  that  connect  the 
members  of  the  society  in  one  common  interest.  But  in  descanting  on  that  class  of  their 
duties  that  familiarises  them  with  the  emotions  of  genius  ;  in  delivermg  the  past  and  pro- 
spective destinies  of  the  muses  that  now  walk  the  land  on  a  pilgrimage  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual refinement,  and  towards  which  the  society,  fixed  in  conviction  and  fervid  in  zeal, 
would  extend  its  graceful  aid,  he  who  records  their  animated  efforts,  and  has  caught  their 
stirring  anticipations,  may  kindle  into  metaphor,  and  indulge  a  tone  appropriate  to  the 
engagmg  theme. 

In  carrying  out  the  ostensible  object  for  which  the  society  was  established,  and  for  the 
accomplishment  of  which  it  is  still  united,  namely,  the  collection  of  a  fund  for  the  purchase 
of  the  works  of  living  artists,  the  society  has  been  allured  by  a  still  more  attractive  object^ 
the  more  important  consideration  of  creating  a  correct  taste  for  the  productions  of  the  pencil, 
and  consecutively  for  all  those  arts  that  are  conservant  with  form  and  colour. 

The  bare  consideration  of  having  placed  in  the  hands  of  their  treasurer  a  sum  of  money  to 
be  distributed  to  a  fortunate  and  fractional  minority  of  artists,  would  indeed  afford  a  cheer- 
less retrospect  upon  their  zealous  and  long-continued  exertions ;  they  had  embraced,  how- 
ever, by  anticipation,  a  lai^er  sphere  of  utility,  a  larger  advantage  than  the  mere  annual 
dispensation  or  a  sum  of  money,  nowever  considerable ;  their  search  had  been  directed  to  the 
discovery  of  a  more  permanent  source  of  income,  an  ever-flowing  current  of  emolument  for 
those  straining  forward  in  the  career  of  art ;  a  steady  and  unfailing  remuneration  for  each 
degree  of  proficiency  in  her  several  and  varied  departments ;  to  allure  popular  attention  to 
the  charms  of  art;  to  prepare  her  introduction  into  unwonted  regions;  to  awaken  suscepti- 
bilities hitherto  dormant  in  the  English  mind ;  to  quicken,  to  diffuse,  to  domiciliate  a  per- 
ception of  the  beautiful  and  sublime ;  to  inflame,  in  short,  a  spiritual  appetite  at  the  altar  of 
genius ;  these  things  have  been  the  impelling  and  the  imperative  motives  that  have  animated 
the  society  in  their  unwearied  efforts  during  the  preceding  year.  To  tliis  end,  then,  the 
society,  at  the  commencement  of  the  season,  and  as  the  source  whence  they  anticipated  the 
current  and  ulterior  recompense  of  their  disinterested  exertions,  regardless  of  weighty 
responsibilities,  impatient  of  delay,  and  elate  with  expectation,  adopted  the  best  and  most 
appropriate  engraving  at  that  time  ready  for  pi4)lication,  to  be  distributed  amongst  its  mem- 
bers on  the  payment  of  the  subscription.  The  Royal  sanction,  the  patronage  of  the  Prince, 
the  favour  and  encouragement  of  many  of  the  enlightened  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  Midland 
Counties ;  the  subject,  the  execution,  the  ready  delivery  of  the  engraving ;  and,  above  all, 
the  philantliropic  intention  of  the  society,  to  wit,  the  improvement  of  our  manufactures,  and 
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sustained  the  ardent ;  and,  in  the  space  of  three  months  from  the  issue  of  the  engraving,  the  — ; — 

public  announced  their  approbation  in  the  sum  of  1^580/.  4*.,  the  disbursement  of  which  Rotfol  Birmingham 
.    -  ....  ^  .  -.  »  ,  ^^ 

Midland  Countiet 
Art  Union. 


has  been  made  known  to  you  in  the  able  report  of  the  auditors  of  the  society. 

Having  thus  far  remarked  on  the  proceedings  of  the  last  year,  I  may  be  allowed  to  make 
known  to  you,  as  far  as  my  observation  has  served  me,  the  motives  that  influenced  the  society 
in  the  adoption  of  their  late  plan  of  operations,  to  communicate  to  you  the  premises  upon 
which  they  inferred  that  the  plan  determined  on  was  that  best  calculated  to  carry  out  and 
realize  the  objects  of  the  Institution ;  and  you  will  keep  in  view  that  those  objects  were  the 
elevation  and  support  of  a  provincial  school  of  fine  art,  and  the  translation  of  the  high  spirit 
that  animates  such  schools  to  the  various  manufactures  in  the  production  of  which  the  popu- 
lations of  the  Midland  Counties  are  employed. 

The  public  was  not  at  that  time  generally  sensible  that  the  perfection  of  the  manual  and 
useful  arts  in  all  places  bears  a  relation  to  the  co-existing  condition  of  the  fine  arts.  If  a 
doubt  still  continued  to  exist  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  its  demonstration  would  claim 
the  immediate  attention  of  the  society.  It  may  be  named  however,  in  passing,  that  this 
important  subject  has  attracted  the  consideration  of  Parliament ;  and  the  time  is  probably 
at  nand  when  direction  will  be  given  by  the  Government  to  the  erratic  taste  of  our  manufac-^ 
tures  ;  when  the  genius  of  fine  art  will  be  ushered  into  the  provinces  to  kindle  with  its  flame 
tbe  torch  of  the  genius  of  commerce;  when,  in  aid  of  our  schools  of  classic  design,  galleries 
will  be  established  throughout  our  manufacturing  districts,  displaying  the  reUcs  of  ancient 
and  the  products  of  foreign  industrial  art,  thereby  controlling  the  movements  of  unlicensed 
fancy,  supplying  the  true  sources  of  imagery,  chastening  the  sentiment,  confirming  the  iudg- 
ment,  and  elevating  the  taste  of  our  artizans,  and  furnishing  examples  of  operative  felicity, 
by  familiarity  and  comparison  with  which,  they  may  estimate  their  own  proficiency  and  attam 
to  acknowledged  excellence ;  and  on  this  subject  your  attention  may  be  called  to  the  prac- 
tical remarks  communicated  to  the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  by  Mr.  Wilson,  entitled 
"Observations  on  some  of  the  Decorative  Arts  of  Germany  and  France,  &c.,*'  from  which 
may  be  extracted  the  following  apposite  opinion :  '*  We  must,  I  think,  attribute  the  superior 
taste  which  our  neighbours  exhibit  in  their  manufactures  and  decorative  arts,  in  a  ^reat 
measure,  to  the  advancement  which  they  have  made  in  the  fine  arts."*  Early  acquainted 
then,  with  this  truth,  it  was  thought  worthy  the  consideration  of  this  society, — by  what 
means  the  cultivation  and  perfection  of  the  more  elevated  departments  of  art  might  be  best 
accomplished,  involving,  as  they  do,  the  consequent  improvement  in  the  taste  of  every  pro- 
duct of  merely  operative  industry?  It  could  scarcely  be  questioned  by  those  conversant 
with  human  motives  (though  genius  might  repudiate  the  unwelcome  sentiment)  that  the 
energies  of  individuals  would  be  exerted  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  the  premium  offered  for 
the  exercise  of  those  energies,  and  that  the  number  and  talent  of  such  individuals  would  be 
influenced  greatly  by  the  same  consideration.  The  immediate  inquiry  therefore  of  the 
society  was,  by  what  means  would  the  largest  funds  be  obtained  for  the  encouragement  of 
bi^h  art  in  this  locality  ?  Speculation,  then,  on  this  question  was  precluded  by  a  consider-^ 
ation  of  the  results  oflered  by  experience,  and  by  several  imposing  facts,  which,  as  they  had 
their  influence  on  the  committee,  it  may  be  proper  to  make  known  to  you  on  this  occasion* 

The  introduction  of  Art  Unions  into  England  is  of  recent  date,  and  their  instrumentality  in 
the  creation  of  funds  for  the  encouragement  of  talent,  may  be  estimated  from  the  following 
reports  and  information  relative  to  the  London,  the  Royal  Irish,  the  Royal  Birmingham^ 
and  other  Art  Unions.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Report  for  1842,  of  the  London 
Art  Union :  "  In  the  last  report  made  to  the  subscribers,  the  progress  of  the  society  was 
traced  from  the  first  year  of  its  establishment  (1837),  when  the  amount  collected  was  489/.  6s.^ 
to  the  close  of  the  year  184J,  when  your  committee  congratulated  the  members  on  having 
attained  a  subscription  of  5,502/.  On  the  present  occasion,  however  (1842),  they  have  the 
pleasure  to  state  that  the  number  of  members  is  11,919,  producing  a  sum  of  12,905/.  llsJ* 
The  progress  of  the  Royal  Irish  Art-Union  afforded  the  committee  full  and  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  efficiency  of  the  Art-Union  plan,  inasmuch  as  the  information  respecting  it  was 
more  perfect,  and  the  sphere  of  its  operation  of  the  same  extent  as  that  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Birmingham  society.  During  four  years  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Art  Union,  the  sum  of  money  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  pictures  in  the  Irish 
exhibition  was  1 L  10  s.,  indicating  a  total  indifference  to  fine  art  in  tbe  green  island,  the  utter 
imperfection  of  its  artists,  or  the  inefficiency  of  private  patronage,  one  or  more  of  these  con- 
ditions. In  1840,  under  the  spirited  and  animating  management  of  Mr.  Blacker,  the  fund 
amoimted  to  1,235/.,  in  1841  to  2,330/.,  in  1842  to  3,800/.,  and  in  1843  to  5,000/.  and 
upwards.  It  may  be  interesting  here  to  be  reminded  that  in  the  year  preceding  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  Birmingham  Art  Union,  the  sales  effected  by  private  patronage  did  not  exceed 
the  sum  of  30/.  That  the  plan  then  of  raising  funds  by  Art  Unions  for  the  purchase  of  works 
of  art,  and  for  the  cultivatiou  and  perfection  of  schools  of  art,  was  effective  of  its  end,  could 
not  be  (questioned. 

But  It  still  remained  a  question  with  those  not  wholly  conversant  with  the  subject,, 
"  whether  the  amount  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  would  be  greater  from 
an  Art  Union  which  appropriated  a  portion  of  its  funds  to  the  distribution  of  a  fine  engraving, 
or  from  one  which  reserved  the  whole  of  its  subscriptions  directly  to  the  purchase  of  such 

works?** 


Report,  1844. 
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works?"  The  society,  on  this  subordinate  branch  of  their  inquiry,  also  appealed  to  the 
testimony  of  experience.  The  Liverpool,  the  Manchester,  the  Bristol  (now  extinct),  and  the 
Birmingnam,  before  the  adoption  of  a  plate,  had  never  raised  a  sum  adequate  to  the  purposes 
of  art ;  while  the  London,  the  Royal  Irish,  and  the  Royal  Scottish,  each,  with  the  aid  of  a 
fine  plate,  had  raised  larger  amounts,  and  progressively  had  dispensed  princely  patronage 
upon  the  several  branches  of  art. 

Experience  then  offered  the  solution  of  this  subordinate  question,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
more  general  inquiry,  and  it  appeared  from  these  statements  hat  those  Art  Unions  that  had 
consulted  the  public  taste  by  the  diffusion  of  the  works  of  eminent  engravers,  had  progress- 
ively succeeded  in  raising  large  sums  for  the  encouragement  of  the  sister  art  of  painting, 
while  those  that  had  proceeded  on  the  more  timid  policy  of  withholding  such  engraving 
had  in  no  case  distributed  a  sum  adequate  to  the  encouragement  of  the  many  modes  in  which 
genius  rejoices.  These  considerations  then  determined  the  society,  and  relying  on  these,  the 
committee  continue  to  hold  fast  by  the  plan  adopted  last  year,  of  delivering,  on  payment  of 
the  subscription,  to  each  subscriber  of  one  guinea,  a  copy  of  the  finest  engraving  offered  for 
their  selection,  and  trusting  to  the  feeUng,  zeal,  and  active  assistance  of  all  interested  in  the 
objects  of  the  institution,  will  endeavour  to  give  permanence,  distinction,  and  extended  utility 
to  the  now  "  Royal  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Art  Union." 

In  this  place  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  royal  sanction  was  obtained  for  this  institution 
on  a  statement  that  its  ulterior  object  was  *'  the  improvement  of  the  taste  of  the  Midland 
Counties'  manufactures,  and  the  more  steady  employment  of  the  industrious  populations  en- 
gaged in  them ;''  and  the  society  is  led  to  hope  that  a  sufficient  fund  will  be  raised  in  the 
present  or  succeeding  year  for  the  direct  encouragement  of  an  elevated  taste  in  those  engaged 
m  the  useful  arts  throughout  these  districts,  and  that  they  will  be  enabled  to  propose,  it  it 
shall  appear  fit,  adequate  premiums  for  the  most  classic  productions  in  the  several  branches 
of  manufacture  in  which  the  industrious  of  the  Midland  Counties  are  occupied.  In  entertain- 
ing such  a  project,  the  society  was  originally  and  is  still  influenced  by  a  desire,  as  implied 
in  their  appeal  to  Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince,  of  investing  in  the  imagery  of  mind  the 
labours  or  industry,  of  transfusing  into  the  works  that  issue  from  the  foundries,  the  glass- 
houses, and  the  potteries  of  the  midland  districts,  the  grace  and  feelhig  that  characterise  the 
works  of  ancient  Hetruria,  of  Greece,  and  of  Rome ;  of  embodying  in  the  forms  and  decora- 
tions of  every  article  of  furniture  a  portion  of  the  spirit  of  transcendental  conception;  of  fa- 
miliarizing the  public  mind  with  the  mind  of  genius;  of  ushering  into  the  world,  under  the 
universal  passport  of  a  refined  taste,  the  manufactures  of  British  citizens,  and  of  securing  for 
these  a  felicitous  competition  with  the  industrious  of  foreign  nations ;  in  a  word,  of  extending 
and  perpetuating  a  foreign  demand  for  the  products  of  Bntish  talent  and  British  industry. 

Towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  the  Committee  is  at  present  deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  extending,  when  prudent,  the  aid  of  its  funds  to  the  kindred  arts  of 
sculpture,  modelling,  and  casting,  every  improvement  and  extension  of  the  taste  for  which 
will  be  a  boon  direct  from  the  inspirations  of  genius  to  the  efibrts  of  operative  art ;  and  they 
hope  accordingly  to  be  enabled,  by  the  zealous  assistance  of  every  ardent  spirit  associated 
with  them,  to  promulgate  a  taste  for  sculpture,  and,  circumstances  favouring,  to  distribute 
amongst  their  prizes,  on  a  future  occasion,  models  and  castings  from  original  and  approved 
designs. 

On  this  subject  it  may  be  suggested  to  the  artizans  of  this  district,  so  generally  famed  in 
the  manipulation  of  the  metals,  that  a  credulous  confidence  in  untested  excellence  may 
gratify  individual  and  even  popular  vanity,  but  will  not  promote  the  perfection  of  those 
branches  of  the  fine  arts  in  which  they  are  engaged ;  and  without  ascenoing  to  the  Grecian 
era,  they  may  be  reminded,  that  400  years  have  already  elapsed  since  Ghiberti  cast  in  brass 
the  stupendous  doors  of  St.  John's  of  Florence,  pronounced,  in  the  rapturous  phrase  of 
Michael  Angelo  himself,  as  "fitted  for  the  gates  of  Paradise."  The  works  of  Giovanni  of 
Bologna,  in  the  same  department  of  art,  might  wound  the  pride  but  would  prompt  the 
emulation  of  our  native  artizans;  and  Mr.  Peter  Hollins,  in  a  recent  lecture  on  the  suoject, 
with  the  feeling  of  a  patriot  and  a  sculptor,  has  directed  the  attention  of  his  fellow-townsmen 
to  the  kindred  works  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  has  argumentatively  developed  the  true 
sources  of  their  beauty  and  perfection. 

To  conclude,  after  repeated  and  anxious  deliberation,  the  committee  considers  the  interests 
of  the  institution  as  intimately  connected  with  those  of  every  branch  of  intellectual  and 
industrial  art ;  and  cannot,  by  any  train  of  reasoning,  dissociate  those  of  the  individual 
subscriber  from  the  general  advantage  of  the  public. 


(signed)        G.  M.  Mason,  m.  a.,  Secretary. 
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EAST  OF  ENGLAND  ART  UNION. 


Norwich,  2S  June  1844. 

The  East  of  England  Art  Union  was  established  in  1842,  having  for  its  object  the  dif- 
fusion of  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  management, 
consisting  of  16  gentlemen,  to  whom  all  matters  connected  with  the  society  are  referred. 

A  fund  is  subscribed  in  shares  of  half  a  guinea  each,  which  is  appropriated  to  the  purchase 
of  prizes  from  an  exhibition  of  works  of  art  opened  in  Norwich,  to  which  artists  and  ama- 
teurs are  invited  to  contribute. 

In  1843  the  number  of  subscribers  had  increased  by  one-fourth  more  than  the  number  of 
Ihe  preceding  year. 


1842,  487  subscribers;  cash  received,  shares.  Sec. 

1843,  610      ditto  ditto  ditto 
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Report,  1843. 

In  presenting  the  Report  of  the  present  year,  your  committee  cannot  but  congratulate  you 
on  the  progress  the  society  has  made,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  subscribers  being  an 
addition  of  one-fourth  more  than  the  number  in  the  last  year. 

Your  committee  beg  to  observe  that  in  the  presentation  of  a  print  to  each  subscriber,  a 
liberal  inducement  was  held  forth  to  the  public,  and  the  effect  has  been  beneficial  to  the 
views  of  the  society ;  it  has  placed  the  society  on  equal  ground  with  those  of  longer  standing 
and  higher  reputation,  and  it  directly  tends  to  forward  the  great  objects  of  the  society,  as  it 
extends  to  an  useful  and  most  attractive  branch  of  art  an  additional  share  of  patronage, 

A  further  effort  was  made  to  excite  a  lively  attention  to  the  progress  of  art  by  holding 
a  conversazione,  at  which  the  inspection  of  those  valuable  works  which  were  contributed  by 
the  courtesy  and  liberal  feelings  of  many  distinguished  friends  of  the  fine  arts,  afibrded 
amusement  for  the  gratification  of  an  elevated  and  refined  taste,  and  gave  the  greatest 
satisfaction  to  those  who  assembled  to  partake  in  the  pleasure  of  the  evening ;  and  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  a  repetition  of  such  »ssemblies  will  excite  a  more  extended 
interest. 

Your  committee  feel  assured  that  the  permanent  and  best  interests  of  society  are  pro- 
moted by  such  institutions  as  the  present,  and  that  they  afford  opportunities  of  benefiting 
our  eminent  and  respectable  city,  of  which  the  liberal,  the  enlightened,  and  benevolent  inha- 
bitants of  the  city  and  county  will  be  happy  to  avail  themselves ;  and  the  committee  venture 
to  express  a  hope  that  each  succeeding  year  will  open  to  them  wider  fields  of  exertion,  and 
richer  rewards  to  those  native  artists  whose  works  will  give  an  elevation  to  the  character  of 
their  country,  and  confer  the  benefits  of  an  improved  taste  upon  their  contemporaries. 

(Adopted,  16th  October  1843.) 

(signed)        John  P.  Boileau,  President. 
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Wett  of  England 
Art  Union. 

Report. 


WEST  OF  ENGLAND  ART  UNION. 


Thb  First  Annual  Report  of  the  West  op  England  Art  Union,  established  1842, 
for  the  Promotion  of  Art  in  the  Western  Counties. 

Patron. — ^The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

Vice-Patron. — ^The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Egremont. 

President. — Colonel  Charles  Hamilton  Smith,  f.b.8.,  Sec.,  &c. 

Vice-Presidents. 


Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  m.p. 
Sir  Walter  Carew,  Bart. 
Thomas  Gill,  Esq.,  m.p. 


W.  Jacobson,  Esq. 
C.  Tolcher,  Esq. 
S.  Deny,  Esq. 
Captain  Atkinson. 
Captain  Van  Heythuysen. 
G.  Coryndon,  Esq. 


Henry  Woolcombe,  Esq. 
J.  Beaumont  Swete,  Esq. 
W.  Rashleigh,jun.  Esq.,  m.p* 


Committee. 


J.  H.  Dawe,  Esq. 
J.  Moore, 
E.  Lockyer, ' 
Robert  Collier, : 
Mr.  6.  Mennie. 
Mr.  E.  Perry. 


Honorary  Secretary.^-Mr.  Edmund  Fry,  43,  Union-street,  Plymouth. 

The  Committee  of  the  West  of  Endand  Art  Union  think  it  right,  in  sabmitting  theif 
first  annual  Report  to  the  members  of  the  society  and  to  the  public,  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  the  origin  of  the  institution,  the  results  of  its  first  year's  operations,  and  on  its  future 
prospects.    The  first  prospectus  for  the  estabUshment  of  the  West  of  England  Art  Union 
was  issued  in  April  1842,  and  emanated  from  an  individual  deeply  interested  in  the  promo- 
tion of  art.    The  first  step  taken  was  to  secure  the  engraving  ot  a  beautiful  drawing,  "  The 
Spring  of  the  Valley,"  and  the  picture  was  immediately  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Rjrall, 
the  eminent  engraver  (a  native  of  the  West  of  England),  who  guaranteed  the  completion  of 
the  print  within  six  mouths.    The  importance  of  deUvering  the  prints  to  the  subscribers 
immediately  after  the  drawing  of  the  prizes,  has  been  shown  by  the  general  disappointment 
felt  at  the  long  delay  which  has  occurred  in  the  cases  of  some  of  these  popular  institutions; 
and  this  desirable  feature  will,  it  is  intended,  form  a  prominent  point  in  the  management  of 
the  West  of  England  Art  Union.     When  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  had  been 
entered,  a  general  meeting  of  the  members  was  called,  and  a  committee  of  12  gentlemen 
(with  power  to  add  to  their  number)  was  chosen,  to  conduct  the  future  operations  of  the 
society.    This  committee  brought  their  labours  to  a  close  on  the  3d  of  October,  when  the 
annual  meeting  was  held,  and  the  prizes  drawn  for,  306  subscribers  had  been  obtained,  which, 
though  small  compared  with  the  numbers  of  established  societies,  is  highly  encouraging 
when  compared  with  the  first  year's  subscription  list  of  any  art  union  in  the  country.    The 
London  Art  Union,  with  a  present  list  of  nearly  13,000  subscribers,  numbered  only  480  at 
the  close  of  its  6ist  year's  operations,  supported  as  it  was  by  a  powerful  and  mfluentid 
committee. 

Public  feeling  has  been  awakened  in  the  west :  that  feeUng  is  rapidly  extending,  and  the 
committee  entertain  a  confident  conviction  that  the  West  of  England  Art  Union  is  destined, 
at  no  distant  period,  to  occupy  a  most  honourable  position  among  those  institutions  which 
have  for  their  object  the  diffusion  of  a  general  taste  for  works  of  art,  and  the  encouragement 
and  support  of  native  genius.  They  invite  to  their  assistance  every  lover  of  the  arts,  every 
well-wisner  to  his  native  country ;  and  they  venture  to  anticipate,  with  confidence,  a  cordial 
co-operation  fi'om  every  part  of  the  three  counties,  whilst  the  result  of  their  first  year's 
efforts  has  taught  them  also  to  expect  a  large  amount  of  generous  support  from  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  committee  will  enter  upon  their  second  year's  duties  by  securing,  as  early  as  possible, 
a  picture  by  some  native  artist,  which  shall  form  a  worthy  companion  to  the  "  Spring  of  the 
Valley."  This  will  immediately  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  eminent  engraver,  and  it  id 
hoped  that  the  prints  will  be  ready  for  delivery  to  the  subscribers  on  the  day  that  the  prizes 
are  drawn  next  year. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  West  of  England  Art  Union  was  held  on  the  3d  of  October 
1842,  in  the  hall  of  the  Athensum,  the  use  of  which  was  most  kindly  granted  for  the  occa- 
sion by  the  members  of  the  Plymouth  Institution.  The  chair  was  taken  at  12  o'clock  by 
Henry  Woolcombe,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Plymouth  Institution,  who  opened  the  proceedingi 
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by  conffratulatin^  those  present  on  the  establishment  of  an  Art  Union  in  the  West,  and      Appendix  (G.) 

on  the  large  and  influential  attendance  at  this,  its  first  anniversary.     He  then  called  on  the  

secretary  to  read  the  following  Report.  West  of  England 

The  Committee  of  the  West  of  England  Art  Union  have  much  pleasure  in  laying  before  fl    Art  Union, 

the  members  and  friends  of  the  society  their  first  annual  report,  and  they  take  the  earliest  

opportunity  of  congratulating  the  members  on  the  position  which  the  society  has  already  Report, 

assumed,  and  upon  the  prospects  which  await  its  future  operations.  " 

Little  more  than  four  months  have  elapsed  since  publicity  was  first  given  to  the  proposi- 
tion to  establish  a  West  of  England  Art  Union,  and  the  scheme  was  received,  as  all  new 
undertakings  are,  with  much  of  misapprehension  and  mistrust.  It  lacked  the  recommen- 
dation of  titled  and  influential  names  to  command  the  attention  of  the  public,  but  it  possessed 
those  principles  of  vitality  within  itself,  which  seldom  fail  to  ensure  success  under  the  most 
disadvantageous  circumstances. 

The  experience  of  art  unions  has  proved  that  the  first  point  to  be  secured  is  the  punctual 
delivery  to  the  members  of  an  engraving  of  sterling  character  from  a  well-chosen  subject. 
It  is  a  source  of  much  gratification  to  the  committee  to  have  been  able  to  confide  to  the 
hands  of  a  Devonshire  man,  Mr.  Ryall,  the  engraving  of  a  very  beautiful  drawing,  executed 
by  a  highly  talented  artist,  Mr.  A.  Fenley,  now  a  resident  among  us,  and  convey  with  plea- 
sure to  you  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Ryall  that  the  plate,  "  The  Spring  of  the  Valley,"  will  be 
completed  in  time  to  ensure  the  delivery  of  the  impressions  to  all  the  members  within  one 
month  from  the  present  day ;  and  they  believe  that  they  may  with  confidence  repeat  Mr. 
Ryall's  own  words,  that  a  more  beautiful  print  has  never  issued  from  his  burin. 

The  large  outlay  necessary  to  secure  so  excellent  an  engraving  has  left  a  smaller  sum  at 
the  disposal  of  the  committee  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  in  prizes  than  they  could  have 
wished.  Their  object,  at  the  outset  of  their  undertaking,  being  rather  to  secure  a  feeling  of 
gratification  in  all  their  subscribers,  by  presenting  a  print  which  each  should  regard  as  a 
^  prize,  than  to  obtain  the  triumph  of  a  few  at  the  cost  of  general  disappointment  and  dis- 
satisfaction. 

The  number  of  subscribers  amounts  to  306,  producing  a  revenue  of  153  guineas ;  of  this 
sum,  80  /.  has  been  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  the  requisite  number  of  engravings,  45/. 
has  been  divided  into  prizes  of  the  following  amounts,  which  will  be  presently  drawn  for, 
one  prize  of  10  /.,  two  of  6  /.,  one  of  5  /.,  five  of  3  /.,  and  24  proof  impressions.  The  balance 
has  oeen  expended  in  the  necessary  outlay  of  conducting  the  society's  operations. 

Tlie  committee  cannot  doubt  that  a  very  large  accession  to  the'  number  of  cubscribers 
during  the  ensuing  year  will  enable  them,  at  their  next  anniversary,  to  devote  a  much  larger 
amount  to  the  important  object  of  promoting  the  sale  of  works  of  art  in  the  west. 

The  attention  of  your  committee  nas  been  called,  by  the  publication  of  several  letters  in 
the  public  papers,  to  one  of  the  rules  that  appears  in  the  prospectus,  by  which  prizeholders 
are  allowed  to  expend  the  amount  of  their  prizes,  in  navmg  a  portrait  painted  of  any 
member  of  their  family.  It  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  many,  that  this  regulation  will  be 
prejudicial  to  the  object  which  the  society  professes  to  have  in  view,  and,  in  deference  to  this 
opinion,  this  regulation  will  in  future  be  cancelled. 

The  committee  have  drawn  up  a  tabular  statement  of  the  amount  of  support  received 
from  various  localities,  not  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  invidious  comparisons,  but  rather  to 
rouse  up  the  slumbering  energies  of  those  who  have  not  responded  to  this  call  for  the  support 
of  art,  or  who  have  not  respcmded  so  heartily  as  might  have  been  expected. 

The  committee  would  have  felt  greater  pride,  could  they  have  exhibited  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  subscribers  from  the  western  counties,  but  they  do  not  think  it  either  candid  or 
politic  to  pass  over,  in  silence,  the  liberal  support  bestowed  upon  the  West  of  England  Art 
Union  in  London,  in  some  of  the  eastern  counties,  and  in  Ireland.  They  trust  that  during 
the  coming  year  they  shall  receive  a  hearty  co-operation  from  a  very  extended  circle  of 
friends  in  the  west,  and  that  all  will  feel  that  results  are  at  issue  of  far  higher  consequence  than 
the  possession  of  a  pleasing  print  or  a  valuable  prize.  The  support  and  encouragement  of 
native  talent,  the  cultivation  of  a  more  general  taste  for  works  of^art,  and,  consequently,  the 
elevation  of  the  character  of  British  art,  are  the  great  achievements  which  is  hoped  may  be 
the  result  of  tlie  Art  Unions  of  Great  Britain ;  and  it  is  for  the  realization  of  great  and  noble 
principles  and  objects  such  as  these,  that  the  committee  ask  you  to  bend  your  energies 
during  the  coming  year,  avaihng  yourselves  (as  the  le^timate  means  of  doing  this),  of  those 
minor  but  pleasing  characteristics  which  are  presented  by  the  workings  of  the  Art  Union 
Society. 

The  first  resolution  was  then  proposed  by  Samuel  Berry,  'Esq.,  and  seconded  by  Captain 
Shea,  "  That  this  Report  be  received  and  printed  under  the  direction  of  the  committee." 

The  second  resolution  was  proposed  by  the  Rev,  John  Hatchard,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Edward  Nettleton,  "That  this  meeting  regards  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  the 
establishment  of  the  West  of  England  Art  Union,  believing  that  its  operation  will  greatly 
promote  the  interests  of  local  art. 

The  third  resolution  was  proposed  by  James  Moore,  Esq.,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  George 
Mennie,  '^  That  the  inhabitants  of  Exeter  be  invited  to  co-operate  in  the  working  of  this 
society,  by  the  formation  of  a  joint  committee  for  that  purpose." 

The  drawing  of  the  prizes  then  took  place,  Mrs.  G.  Soltau  and  Mrs.  Trelawney  kindly 
officiating  to  draw  the  numbers  and  prizes  fi-om  the  bags.  The  prizes  fell  to  the  following 
names : 

First  prize,  10  / ,  the  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  of  Bristol. 
0.79.  U  u  Two 
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Two  prizes  of  6  U  each :  W.  H.  P.  Carew,  Esq.,  Antony ;  Mrs.  Gardner,  Octagon^ 
Plymouth. 

One  prize  of  5  Z. :  Talbot  Jones,  Esq.  Dublin. 

Five  prizes  of  3/.  each ;  Mr.  S.  Cook,  Plymouth  ;  Mr.  J.  C.  Etheredge,  London  ;  Mr.  J.  M. 
Simpson,  Southampton;  Captain  Toby,  Dumford-street,  Stonehouse ;  Mr.  Alexander  Ferrier, 
Dublin^ 

Twenty-four  proof  impressions  of  the  engraving  were  also  drawn  for  as  prizes,  to  be  given 
to  the  winners  in  lieu  of  the  prints,  to  which  they  were  entitled  as  subscribers:  these 
fell  to 


H.  B.  Benyon,  Esq.,  Leeds. 
J.  ClaringbuU,  Esq.,  London. 
Robert  Collier,  Esq.,  Plymouth. 
Walter  Ellis,  Esq.,  Loosleigh. 
S.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  Bath. 
J.  Harris,  Esq.,  Barnstaple. 
T.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Bristol. 
E.  Perry,  Esq.,  Plymouth. 
R.  Smyth,  Esq.,  Dublin. 
J.  Steib,  Esq.,  London. 

—  White,  Esq.,  London. 

—  Allen,  Esq,  Dublin. 


Holiday  Bruce,  Esq.,  Dublin. 
J.  Coles,  Esq.,  Bath. 

—  Cocksedge,  Esq.,  London. 
J.  Fry,  Esq.,  Southampton. 
Miss  Goos,  Plymouth. 
Francis  Lang,  Esq.,  Bath. 

J.  Penson,  Esq.,  Flyinouth. 
J.  Purser,  Esq.,  Dublin. 
W.  Square,  Esq.,  Plymouth. 
W.  Tucker,  Esq.,  Bristol. 

—  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  Bath. 

G.  Goldsmith,  Esq.,  Southampton. 


A  vote  of  thanks,  together  with  a  proof  impression  of  the  print,  was  then  carried  by 
acclamation  to  the  two  ladies  who  had  so  kindly  officiated  to  draw  the  prizes,  and  the 
meeting  broke  up,  with  a  high  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  the  day's  proceedings. 

Cash  Account.  Dr. 


Cr. 


Postage   ------- 

Omnibus  ------- 

Carriage  ------- 

Mounting  93  show  boards^  for  agents  - 
Paper  and  string        .        .        -        -        - 
Binding  receipts         -         -        -        -         * 

Subscription  books    -         -         -        -        - 

Advertisements  .        .        -        -        - 

Travelling  expenses  in  the  appobtment  of 

agents  ------- 

Porterage  -.--.- 

Fifty  printed  slips      -        -        -        -        • 

Thirty  etchings  .        .        -        -        - 

Mounting  1 2  with  glass  for  agents 
Stationery         ------ 

Box 

One  thousand  receipts        -        -        -        - 
Mechanics*  Institute  and  Athenaeum,   ex* 

pense  of  meetings  -        -        -        -        - 

Agents'  expenses       -        -        -        -        - 

Printing    ------- 

Three  hundred  and  six  prints      -        -        - 
Prizes       ------- 


£.  s.  d. 

1  8  - 

-  -  6 

-  -  6 
1  10  - 

-  3  6 

-  3  6 

-  7  6 
5  10  - 


3    -    - 

-  10    - 

-  3    6 


38. 

-  10  - 
-.46 
3     3- 

-  6  • 
1     -    - 

13      -     - 

80    6    6 
45    -    - 


160  13    - 


By  306  subscriptions 


160  13    - 
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Association^  

Scotland, 


(No.  1.) 

Directors'  State- 

ment. 


(No.  l.i 

STATEMENT  bv  the  Directors  of  the  Association  for  the  Pbomotion  of  the  Finb  Arts 

in   Scotland,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  wi  re 

Art  Unions. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1834,  the  prospectus  of  the  association,  containing  a  general 
view  of  its  plan  and  constitution,  was  published.    It  was  in  these  wonls : 

"The  object  of  this  association  is  to  advance  the  cause  of  art  m  Scotland,  by  attording 
additional  encouragement  to  its  professors.  The  means  by  which  so  laudable  an  end  is  to 
be  attained,  are  at  once  simple  and  satisfactory.      .  ,    ^      ,         ,  ,  «    ^  j  .1. 

"  Although  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Scottish  Academy  have  alwa^  reflected  the 
greatest  credit  upon  our  national  artists,  on  account  of  the  variety  and  character  of  the 
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works  exhibited,  extremely  few  sales  have  of  late  years  been  effected.  This  is  to  be  attri- 
buted, in  a  great  measure,  to  the  fact,  that  those  persons  (and  they  are  now  numerous) 
who  have  cultivated  a  taste  for  the  refined  enjoyments  to  be  derived  from  art,  are  not 
always  able  to  indulge  in  the  expense  of  forming  a  collection  for  themselves. 

"  Dut  if  no  steps  be  taken  by  the  friends  of  art  to  counteract  the  unfortunate  results  which 
must  necessarily  arise  from  this  dearth  of  efficient  support,  it  is  only  too  evident  that,  in  the 
words  of  the  Sixth  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Scottish  Academy, '  the  artists  who  now 
devote  themselves  with  enthusiasm  to  the  production  of  works  of  a  higher  class,  will  either 
engage  in  less  precarious  walks  of  their  profession,  or  send  the  fruits  of  their  skill  to  more 
certain  marts  for  their  disposal.  In  either  case,  the  s^ame  interest,  and  consequently  the 
same  success,  will  not  attach  to  the  Edinburgh  exhibitions,  and  the  progress  of  a  national 
school  of  design,  worthy  of  the  name,  be  checked  and  retarded.' 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  the  view  of  effecting,  by  mutual  co-operation, 
what  might  be  beyond  the  reach  of  individual  resources,  it  is  proposed  to  form  an  associa- 
tion for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art,  based  upon  such  principles,  tnat,  without  bearing  hard 
upon  any  single  person,  or  at  all  interfering  with  private  purchases,  it  will,  from  the  wide- 
ness  of  its  extent,  produce  a  large  annual  fund,  and  at  the  same  time  give  an  adequate 
return  in  value  to  its  supporters. 

*^  The  association  proposes  for  itself  the  following  constitution:— 

"  1.  Every  subscnber  of  one  guinea  shall  be  a  member  of  the  association  for  one  year, 
and  the  subscriber  of  a  larger  sum  will  be  entitled  to  the  privilege  mentioned  in  Article  8. 

"  2.  The  whole  amount  of  annual  subscriptions  shall  be  devoted  exclusively,  with  the 
single  exception  of  any  deduction  for  necessary  expenses,  to  the  purchase  of  a  selection 
from  the  works  of  Scottish  artists,  exhibited  in  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Scottish 
Academy. 

"  3.  A  general  meeting  of  the  Members  shall  be  held  annually  in  May,  when  a  com- 
mittee of  management  will  be  appointed  for  the  ensuing  year,  each  member  having  an  equal 
vote  in  the  appointment  of  such  committee. 

*'  4.  This  committee  shall  consist  of  11  gentlemen  who  are  not  artists,  seven  of  whom  will 
go  out  annually. 

"  5.  The  committee  shall  be  entrusted  with  fuU  powers  to  employ  the  funds  of  the  asso- 
ciation in  the  purchase  of  what  may  appear  to  them  the  most  dejerving  works  of  Scottish 
art  exhibited  annually  by  the  Scottish  Academy. 

"  6.  The  purchase  of  these  works  shall  take  place  in  the  months  of  March  and  April, 
during  the  period  that  the  exhibition  is  open  to  the  public,  and  the  first  purchase  shall  be 
made  in  March  1835. 

"  7.  Upon  the  close  of  the  exhibition,  the  different  works  purchased  for  the  association 
shall  become,  by  lots  publicly  drawn,  the  property  of  individual  members. 

"  8.  The  subscriber  of  one  guinea  shall  oe  entitled  to  one  chance ;  of  two  guineas  to  two 
chances,  and  so  on. 

"  9.  The  committee  of  management  shall  annually  publish  a  report  in  the  month  of  May, 
wherein  they  shall  state  the  principles  that  guided  them  in  the  selection  of  the  works  of  art 
they  may  have  purchased,  and  enter  into  such  other  details  as  may  appear  to  them  proper. 

"  10.  At  the  general  meeting  in  May,  a  secretary  and  treasurer  shall  be  appointed,  who 
shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  committee  of  management ;  and  whose  especial  duty  it 
will  be  to  keep  correct  hsts  of  all  the  subscribers,  to  collect  their  subscriptions,  and,  under 
the  direction  of  the  committee,  to  carry  into  effect  every  arrangement  for  furthering  the 
views  of  the  association. 

"  It  is  submitted  to  the  friends  of  art,  and  to  the  friends  of  all  the  patriotic  institutions 
throughout  the  country,  that,  under  the  above  constitution,  this  association  affords  to  every 
one  a  ready  method  of  furthering,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  improvement  of  Scottish 
art,  and  does  not  claim  support  fi-om  any  one  without  offering  a  fair  chance  of  remuneration 
in  return.  The  happy  consequences  to  be  anticipated  from  an  extensive  adoption  of  the 
scheme  are  too  apparent  to  be  enlarged  upon." 
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At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  May  1836,  certain  modifications  of  the  above  consti- 
tution were  unanimously  agreed  to. 

1st.  The  second  article  of  the  constitution  stood  originally  thus : — *'  The  whole  amount 
of  annual  subscriptions  shall  be  devoted  exclusively,  with  the  single  exception  of  any 
deduction  for  necessary  expenses,  to  the  purchase  of  a  selection  from  the  works  of  Scottish 
artists,  exhibited  in  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Scottish  Academy."  It  was  unanimously 
resolved  to  alter  this  article  as  follows: — "  The  whole  amount  of  annual  subscriptions  shall 
be  devoted,  after  the  necessary  deduction  for  expenses,  to  the  purchase  of  a  selection  from 
the  works  of  Scottish  artists,  exhibited  in  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Scottish  Academy, 
with  this  single  exception,  that  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  committee  of  management, 
when  thought  advisable  by  them,  to  engrave,  for  distribution  among  the  subscribers,  such 
works  of  art  as  may  appear  worthy  of  the  distinction,  provided  always  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  purchasers  shall  have  been  previously  made." 

There  was  thus  a  certain  gain  to  every  member  of  the  association,  and  a  return  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  amount  of  his  subscription.  The  works  of  art  purchased  necessarily  went 
into  only  a  few  private  hands,  but  the  existence  of  a  fine  print  in  (the  possession  of  every 
subscriber,  affords  satisfactory  and  widely  extended  evidence  of  what  the  association  has 
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done.  Besides,  few  methods  could  be  adopted  more  likely  to  achieve  the  great  object  of 
spreading  through  the  country  a  knowledge  and  loye  of  art,  than  the  dissemination  of  an 
excellent  engraving  from  an  excellent  picture. 

2d.  It  was  agreed,  that  the  number  of  the  committee  of  management  should  be  increased 
from  11  to  15, 10  of  whom  should  go  out  annually. 

In  the  Report  of  1835,  being  the  first  published  by  a  committee  of  the  association,  the 
following  observations  occur : 

"  In  freely  canvassing  the  whole  merits  of  this  institution,  certain  objections  have,  in  a 
few  instances,  been  stated,  and  it  appears  desirable  that  a  short  notice  should  be  here  taken 
of  them. 

"  1st.  It  has  been  said  that  the  association  is  calculated  to  rive  a  forced  and  fictitious 
encouragement  to  art,  and  that,  by  insuring  the  sale  of  many  works  which  would  not  other- 
wise have  found  a  market,  it  will  confer  reward  upon  talent  too  prematurely,  and  thus  create 
an  over-supply  of  inferior  productions.  But,  in  reply,  it  is  submitted,  that  the  amount  of 
positive  encouragement  which  this  country  is  desirous  of  bestowing  upon  art,  is  not  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  amount  of  individual  purchasers.  There  are  thousands  who  wish  to  encou- 
rage art  to  the  extent  cf  their  means,  who  cannot  afford  to  become  picture  collectors. 
Until  the  existence  of  the  association,  these  persons  had  no  opportunity  of  showing  their  good- 
will towards  art,  and  will  now  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  channel  which  has  been  opened, 
the  want  of  which  they  had  long  felt,  without  knowing  how  it  might  be  supplied.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  dreaded  that  the  funds  of  the  association  are  likely  to  be  so  large,  that  the  efforts 
of  immatured  genius  will  be  forced  into  too  speedy  a  market.  The  position  taken  is,  that 
at  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Scottish  Academy  many  works  are  always  left  unsold  upon 
the  walls  which  ought  to  have  been  sold,  and  that  art  was  consequently  repressed  for  want 
of  due  encouragement.  If  the  associatin  can  procure  the  sale  of  some  or  all  of  these 
works,  it  effects  what  it  aspires  to.  It  was  never  contemplated  that  a  host  of  inferior  pic- 
tures should  be  purchased,  or  that  rewards  should  be  conferred  alike  upon  all.  The  high 
aim  of  the  association  is  not  so  much  to  encourage  individual  artists,  as  to  promote  and 
advance  national  art. 

^'  2d.  It  has  been  said,  that  instead  of  entrusting  the  selection  of  the  pictures  to  a  com- 
mittee of  management,  it  would  be  better  to  divide  the  funds  into  certain  sums,  and  let 
these  sums  be  awarded  ty  lot  among  the  members,  who  should  be  bound  to  expend  them 
in  the  purchase  of  such  works  as  they  might  themselves  fix  on.  But  it  is  evident  that  if 
this  plan  were  adopted,  there  would  be  no  leading  or  general  principle  to  guide  the  selec- 
tion of  works  purchased.  Each  member  who  held  a  prize  mignt  secure  a  picture  to  please 
his  own  taste ;  but  when  they  were  all  put  together,  it  would  be  found  that,  having  been 
chosen  without  any  concert,  or  with  any  view  to  the  state  of  art  generally,  the  sdection 
was  somewhat  heterogeneous.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  members  of  a  popular 
association,  however  strong  their  desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  art,  have  equally  cul- 
tivated their  tastes  regarding  it ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  they  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
choosing  annually  from  the  general  body  a  few  members  into  whose  hands  they  may  safely 
confide  their  interests,  and  who,  in  the  purchases  they  make,  will  be  guided  neither  by  indi- 
vidual partialities  or  antipathies,  but  solely  by  an  earnest  desire  to  confer  a  benefit  upon 
native  art,  by  singling  out  those  works  which  m  their  different  departments  and  styles  have 
made  the  farthest  advance  towards  excellence,  and  may  be  considered  as  examples  for 
younger  and  more  inexperienced  artists.  This,  accordingly,  is  the  plan  which  has  been  con- 
sidered the  preferable,  which  has  been  adopted  by  all  continental  associations  of  a  similar 
description,  including  that  recently  formed  at  Prague,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  his 
Impenal  Majesty,  and  which  it  is  not  likely  will  be  speedily  altered. 

"  3d.  It  has  been  objected  that  there  is  something  of  the  principle  of  a  lottery  involved 
in  the  constitution  of  the  association,  and  that  the  State  has,  by  express  enactments,  inter- 
fered to  put  a  stop  to  the  mischievous  tendency  of  lotteries.  The  objectionable  principle 
in  a  State  lottery  was  this,  tljat  through  its  means  certain  private  individuals,  acting  as 
lottery  contractors,  were  aggrandized  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  Thus,  if  100,000  /.  were 
expended  by  the  public  in  lottery  tickets,  only  70,000 1.  or  80,000  Z.  were  drawn  in  prizes, 
so  that  20,000/.  or  30,000/.  was  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  public,  and  transferred  into 
that  of  the  lottery  contractors.  By  the  constitution  of  the  association,  on  the  other  hand, 
whatever  the  sum  expended  may  be,  full  value  is  received  for  it  in  the  shape  of  works  of  art, 
and  lots  are  resorted  to  only  for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  to  which  of  the  members  these 
works  of  art  shall  belong.  In  a  State  lottery,  in  short,  the  value  of  the  prizes  did  not 
nearly  amount  to  the  value  of  the  tickets  purchased ;  but,  in  the  association,  if  there  are 
1,000  tickets,  so  there  are  1,000/.  worth  of  goods  for  distribution.  In  many  cases  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  having  recourse  to  the  drawing  of  lots,  such  as  in  the  balloting  for  jury- 
men and  for  the  militia ;  and  it  surely  will  hardly  be  maintained,  that  because  a  selection  is 
in  these  instances  made  by  chance,  there  is  anything  improper  in  such  a  principle. 

"  The  true  objection  to  lotteries  is,  that  they  stimulate  tne  worst  passions ;  that  they  check 
the  exertions  of  honest  industry,  by  encouraging  the  hope  that  wealth  may  be  acquired  with* 
out  labour,  and  that  they  destroy  contentment,  by  suggesting  how  easily  all  hardships  and 
privations  might  be  for  ever  surmounted  by  the  success  of  a  single  venture.  Thus,  lor  one 
instance  in  which  they  impart  wealth,  there  are  hundreds  in  whicn  they  diminish  the  proba- 
bility of  competence ;  and  thus  they  tend  to  produce  that  uncertainty,  prodigality,  and  envy, 
and  those  sudden  alternations  of  poverty  ana  wealth,  which  it  is  the  ooject  of  good  govern- 
ment to  prevent  or  diminish.  Lotteries,  therefore,  are  evils,  not  because  they  are  decided  by 
Jot,  but  because  they  engender  bad  feelings,  and  lead  to  bad  conduct.    If  any  one  is  unable 
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to  see  the  difference  between  such  ruinous  g^amblin^  and  the  division  by  lot  of  ^  joint  pro- 
perty, which  cannot  in  any  other  way  be  nurly  divided  among  its  joint  proprietors,  he  must 
be  allowed  to  adhere  to  the  objection  that  the  association  is  a  lottery/' 

The  judicious  and  patriotic  intentions  of  the  projectors  of  the  association  have  been  all 
along  strictly  kept  in  view,  and  in  working  them  cut,  the  full  measure  of  benefit  has  followed 
whicn  was  anticipated. 

In  the  Report  for  the  year  1836,  it  is  announced  by  the  committee  of  management,  that, 
*'  Not  only  has  a  handsome  sum  been  laid  out  upon  works  of  art  through  the  medium  of 
the  association,  but  a  fi*esh  impetus  has,  through  its  means,  been  given  to  private  purchases. 
It  is  understood  that  the  average  amount  of  sales,  for  some  years  back,  effected  at  the  annual 
exhibitions  of  the  Scottish  Academy,  has  not  exceeded  300/.,  whilst  this  year  considerably 
upwards  of  1,200/.  was  expended ;  a  change  for  the  better,  in  which  there  is  no  friend  of 
art  who  will  not  heartily  rejoice.'* 

In  the  Report  for  1837,  it  is  stated,  "the  Scottish  Academy  already  announce  that 
brighter  days  have  dawned  upon  art  and  its  professors,  and  that,  in  the  exhibition-rooms, 
the  sales  of  works  of  art  have  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
visitors,  having  in  amount  exceeded  those  of  1836  by  400/.,  and  having  been  nearly  600/. 
more  than  those  of  any  previous  year." 

In  the  last  Report  published  by  the  directors,  viz.  for  the  year  1843,  it  is  said, 

'^  A  period  of  nine  years  has  elapsed  since  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine 
Arts  in  Scotland  was  instituted,  and  it  has  been  the  agreeable  duty  of  the  various  com- 
mittees of  management,  successively  appointed  during  that  time,  annually  to  report  to  the 
members  the  continued  usefulness  and  prosperity  of  the  association. 

"  It  is  a  fact  which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  by  every  friend  to  the  progress  of  art, 
that,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  this  institution,  there  was  little  or  no  encourage- 
ment given  to  the  professors  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  engraving  in  Scotland ;  that  the 
country,  not  possessing  the  means  of  purchasing,  took  little  or  no  interest  in  works  of  taste, 
and  that  a  long  dormancy  of  spirit  and  unconcern  had  existed,  which  scared  the  young, 
however  ardent,  from  a  pursuit  in  which  the  objects  aimed  at,  even  when  reached,  were 
regarded  with  indifference,  and  which  forced  upon  the  mind  of  the  most  experienced  artist 
the  conviction  that  he  was  contending  with  an  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  public  which  it 
was  out  of  his  power  to  overcome.  The  immediate  and  eminent»success  which  attended 
the  association,  as  soon  as  its  constitution  and  objects  became  known,  dispelled  many 
uneasy  doubts,  and  proved  that  it  was  the  absence  of  opportunity  alone  which  nad  hitherto 
prevented  the  people  of  Scotland  from  manifesting  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
works  of  art,  and  that,  as  soon  as  thejr  found  it  to  be  in  their  power  to  do  collectively  what 
they  had  not  the  means  of  doing  individually,  they  cordially  united  together  for  the 
advancement  of  so  excellent  an  object.  A  large  annual  fund,  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  paintings  and  sculpture,  and  to  the  dissemination  of  engravings,  was  speedily 
realized,  which  in  the  course  of  nine  years  has  amounted  to  no  less  than  36,900  /.*  During 
the  same  period,  771  painting,  40  pieces  of  sculpture,  and  about  30,000  impressions  from 
engraved  plates,  have  been  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  association,  and  reports 
and  circulars  containing  interesting  information  upon  subjects  connected  with  the  fine  arts 
have  been  circulated  over  the  country^  and  in  England,  Ireland,  and  the  colonies,  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  100,000  copies. 

"The  impression  which  this  great  encouragement  has  produced  on  the  minds  of  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact,  that  whereas,  in 
the  report  of  the  council  of  that  body  for  the  year  1833,  (ihe  year  immediately  preceding 
the  formation  of  the  association,)  the  iudifference  manifested  by  the  public  towards  their 
exhibitions  is  deplored  in  strong  language,  they  have  publicly  acknowledged  this  year> 
that  "  Whatever  has  been  the  complaint  formerly,  we  have  ground  to  hope  that  a  new  era 
is  receiving  its  date  ;  genius  is  countenanced,  and  emulation  will  follow.' 

"  Another  feature  connected  with  the  success  of  this  national  undertaking,  has  been  the 
appearance  of  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  competitors  and  imitators.  In  London 
there  are  now  four  or  five  associations  or  art  unions ;  throughout  England  eight  or  ten  ; 
in  Scotland  three,  and  in  Ireland  two.  One  or  two  of  those  in  London,  it  is  feared,  may 
be  considered  as  disguised  commercial  speculations,  set  on  foot  for  individual  aggrandize* 
ment,  and  it  was  owing  to  the  shape  under  which  they  found  it  convenient  to  appear,  that 
a  question  with  regard  to  their  legality  came  to  be  canvassed  during  the  course  of  the 
present  year.  But  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  misconception  in  this  matter 
from  affecting  the  interests  of  the  association,  the  committee  directed  the  following 
announcement  to  be  made  public  :— 

'•  Edinburgh,  18  March  1843. 
•*  The  committee  of  management  of  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts 
in  Scotland,  having  been  informed  that  an  opinion  said  to  have  been  obtained  from 
Serjeant  Talfourd,  has  appeared  in  the  public  newspapers,  to  the  effect  that  the '  Art  Union 
of  London,'  and  certain  otlier  English  art  unions  are  illegal,  and  a  violation  of  the  statutes 
12  Geo.  2,  cap.  28,  and  42  Geo.  3,  cup.  119,  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  stating  their 
conviction,  that  this  opinion  is  in  no  way  applicable  to  the  association  with  which  the 
committee  are  connected. 
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''The  committee  are  advised,  and  feel  perfectly  satisfied,  there  is  no  part  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  association  which  gives  it  the  character  of  a  lottery  in  the  statutory  or 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word  ;  and  farther,  that  the  committee  are  right  in  this  conviction^ 
appears  to  be  sufficiently  testified  by  the  fact,  that  almost  all  the  supreme  judges  of 
Scotland,  and  the  first  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  have  been  and  are  members  ;  and  that, 
in  several  instances,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  these  persons  have  presided  on  the 
occasion  of  the  annual  distribution  of  the  works  of  art,  purchased  out  of  the  common 
fund. 

'*  If  any  farther  auihorily  were  wanted  to  show  that  the  association  infringes  neither  the 
spirit  nor  the  letter  of  the  law,  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  recent  report  by  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Arts  and  Manufactures,  in  which,  after  alluding  to  such  bodies,  the 
following  commendatory  passage  occurs  : — '  These  associations  for  the  purchase  of  pictures 
to  be  distributed  by  lot,  form  one  of  the  many  instances  in  the  present  age  of  the  advan- 
tage of  combination  ;  the  smallness  of  the  contribution  required  brings  together  a  large 
mass  of  subscribers,  many  of  whom,  without  such  a  system  of  association,  would  never 
have  become  patrons  of  the  arts/  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  praise  would  have  come 
from  such  a  quarter  of  what  was  in  the  remotest  degree  illegal. 

''  It  was,  perhaps,  unnecessary  for  the  committee  to  notice  thus  publicly  an  imputation 
which,  so  far  as  they  know,  has  never  been  seriously  entertained  by  any  one  in  Scotland ; 
but  they  were  unwilling  that  even  a  momentary  suspicion  of  illegality  should  be  allowed 
to  attach  to  an  institution  which  has  been  fostered  by  the  purest  feelings  of  patriotism, 
which  has  already  done  so  much  for  the  arts  of  this  country  ;  and  which,  if  it  proceeds  as 
it  has  beeun.is  likely  to  give  a  permanent  elevation  to  the  national  character  in  a  depart- 
ment  of  mtellect  hitherto  too  little  cultivated  among  us.'' 

After  this  announcement  no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  collecting  the  subscriptions. 
The  annual  general  meeting  was  held  as  usual  in  May  1843,  <^nd  nothing  farther  was  beard 
about  the  matter,  till,  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  April  1844,  the  committee  were 
informed  that  a  communication  from  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  had  been 
addressed  to  the  secretaries  of  the  Art  Union  of  London,  intimating  that  their  Lordships 
had  been  advised  that  that  institution  was  illegal. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  information  the  committee  lost  no  time  in  again  carefully  and 
anxiously  examining  th^  constitution  of  the  association  in  reference  to  statutory  enacts 
ments  and  to  the  common  law  of  Scotland,  and  in  addressing,  through  Sir  George  Clerk, 
a  memorial  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  upon  the  subject. 

To  this  memorial,  the  directors  have  not  yet  received  an  answer,  and  they  have,  in  the 
meantime,  postponed  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  association. 

The  exhibition  by  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  from  which  the  selection  of  works  of 
art  is  made,  having  been  opened  in  February,  there  had  been  purchased  by  the  committee, 
for  distribution  among  the  members  of  the  association,  a  large  amount  of  paintings  previous 
to  the  month  of  April;  and  in  conformity  with  powers  given  to  the  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  delivery  of  the  engravings  provided  for  the  members  within  the 
annual  period  of  their  subscriptions,  contracts  had  been  entered  into  with  engravers  to  a 
serious  extent. 

By  appointment  of  the  committee  of  management, 

(signed)  J.  A.  Bell,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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I  HAVB  the  honour,  by  direction  of  the  managers  of  the  Association  for  the  Promoiion 
of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland,  to  acquaint  you,  for  the  information  of  the  Lords  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury,  that  their  attention  having  been  called  to  the  communication  recently 
made  with  so  much  kindness  and  consideration  by  their  Lordships  to  the  Art  Union  of 
London,  intimating  that  the  object  of  its  proceedings  being  contrary  to  law,  exposed  it  to 
the  hazard  of  incurring  several  statutory  penalties,  the  managers  of  the  association  in  Scot- 
land deem  it  incumbent  upon  them,  both  from  respect  to  their  Lordships,  and  their  own 
duty  to  the  great  body  of  j)ersons  whose  interests  they  are  required  to  protect,  to  bring 
under  the  notice  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  the  nature  of  their  constitution,  in  the 
earnest  hope  of  being  favoured  with  the  opinion  which  is  entertained  of  the  legality  of 
their  institution. 

From  the  printed  document  which  I  take  the  liberty  to  enclose,  their  Lordships  will 
find  that  the  association  consists  of  an  unlimited  number  of  individuals,  who  contribute 
their  money  for  two  purposes,  viz.,  with  the  funds  belonging  to  them  in  joint  copartnerv; 
1st.  To  acquire  a  certain  number  of  the  works  of  living  artisis  of  Scotland  ;  and,  2dfv, 
When  thought  advisable,  to  procure  and  distribute  engravings  of  some  of  these  works  of 
art  among  itie  several  members  of  the  copartnery. 

Boti)  of  tliese  purposes,  it  is  submitted,  are  perfectly  legal,  the  latter  being,  of  course, 
accomplished  by  the  mere  distribution  of  the  engravings;  but  the  former  purpose,  from 
its  very  nature,  requiring  a  different  machinery. 

The 
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The  pictures  purchased,  from  the  moment  of  their  acquisition,  become  the  property  of 
the  whole  contributors^  jointly  and  severally.  In  this  property  the  whole  body  ofcontri* 
butors  have  a  special,  separate,  individual,  and  exclusive  interest.  No  one  else  has  in  it 
any  interest  or  right  whatever.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  whole  of  a  numerous  body,  such 
as  the  association,  cannot  each  possess  the  common  property ;  therefore  it  forms  a  funda- 
mental rule  of  the  association  that  the  members  shall  annually,  by  casting  lots,  determine 
which  of  them  shall  individually  possess  those  articles  acquired  with  their  common  funds, 
in  which  all  are'jointly  and  severally  interested. 

This  condition  of  the  association  the  managers  were  originally  advised  to  be  perfectly 
legal  by  the  common  as  well  as  the  known  and  recognised  statute  law  of  Scotland,  by 
neither  of  which  the  partners  of  a  joint-stock  company,  or  any  copartnery,  have  ever  been 
prohibited,  as  far  as  is  known,  from  distributing  their  joint  property  among  each  other,  by 
ballot  or  otherwise,  if  they  should  think  fit. 

Accordingly,  it  is  matter  of  legal  notoriety,  that  in  some  cases  where  the  rights  of  com- 
mon proprietors  could  only  be  extricated  and  settled  in  that  arbitrary  manner,  or  not  at  all, 
dice  have  been  thrown  by  the  counsel  for  the  parties,  before  the  supreme  judges  of  the 
land  sitting  in  judgment,  and  the  result  made  the  foundation  of  a  judicial  decree. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  it  is  thought,  that  if  three  individuals  subscribe  their  money 
with  the  view  of  purchasing  pictures  and  engravings  for  their  joint  behoof,  that  would,  in 
point  of  fact,  and  in  contemplation  of  law,  form  a  joint-stock  company,  of  which  the  part- 
ners would  not  less  enjoy  the  privileges  than  incur  the  liabilities  of  such  societies  and 
copartneries.  The  principles  which  regulate  these  copartneries  cannot  surely  be  affected 
by  the  number  of  the  partners  ;  and  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  association  in  Scotland 
consisting  of  many  thousand  partners,  instead  of  three  or  any  smaller  number,  does  not 
of  itself  modify  or  in  any  way  operate  for  or  against  the  right  understood  to  belong  to 
every  mercantile  and  other  copartnery,  of  distributing  by  ballot  or  otherwise  the  mutual 
property,  in  which  no  other  individual  whatever  has  any  concern.  An  association  con- 
stituted for  the  formation  of  a  picture  gallery,  where  the  works  of  art  should  be  the  com- 
mon property  of  all  subscribers,  which  nad  no  purpose  originally  of  dividing  its  property, 
might,  if  circumstances  rendered  it  expedient  to  dissolve  the  copartnery  at  the  end  of  five 
or  ten  years,  with  undoubted  legality,  it  is  conceived,  distribute  and  allocate  the  common 
property  among  the  individual  partners,  witli  their  consent,  by  casting  lots  or  throwing 
dice.  And  it  is  difficult  to  discern  the  difference  between  this  proceeding  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  copartnery,  of  which  it  is  a  fundamental  condition  that  its  common  property 
shall  be  distributed  annually  among  the  partners. 

The  managers  are  most  anxious  to  keep  steadily  before  the  view  of  their  Lordships  the 
precise  constitution  of  their  association.  On  that  constitution  they  stand,  being  humbly 
but  confidently  of  opinion  that  their  Lordships,  having  maturely  considered  it,  will  not 
see  anything  in  it  repugnant  to  the  law  of  the  land.  Other  associations  may,  from  the 
constitutions  they  have  adopted,  be  illegal  and  obnoxious  to  statutory  penalties,  but  as 
the  association  in  Scotland  is  altogether  independent  of  these  institutions  in  all  its  transac- 
tions, so  it  is  desirous  that  the  merits  of  its  constitution  should  be  tried  on  their  own 
grounds. 

Besides,  the  managers  feel  that  they  should  not  be  justified  to  their  constituents  were 
they  not  to  bring  under  their  Lordships'  observation  that  as  to  the  very  statutes  under 
which  associations,  even  similar  to  their  own,  may  be  in  England  or  elsewhere  liable  in 
penalties,  an  association  having  its  residence  and  proceedings  within  Scotland  is  placed  in 
a  situation  extremely  different. 

1st.  Because  it  is  submitted  to  be  clear  in  law,  that  the  two  first  statutes  (8  Geo.  i,  c. 
2,  and  12  Geo.  2,  c.  28)  by  which  lotteries,  technically  so  called,  were  first  declared  illegal 
in  England,  neither  do  extend  nor  have  been  held  to  extend  to  Scotland.  The  whole  pro- 
ceedings of  both  of  them  are  in  their  terms  inapplicable  to  Scotland,  all  the  proceedings 
under  which  these  provisions  may  be  enforced,  being  strictly  confined  to  the  judicial  forms 
recognized  and  established  by  the  laws  of  England,  and  quite  inextricable  in  the  Courts  of 
Judicature  in  Scotland. 

2dly.  Because,  putting  aside  these  two  statutes  as  altogether  inapplicable  to  Scotland^ 
it  is  necessary,  in  considering  the  only  other  enactment  relating  to  the  same  matter  (6&  7 
Will.  4,  c.  66)  to  bear  in  mind,  that  being  one  of  a  penal  nature,  it  is  to  be  most  literally 
and  strictly  interpreted.  Nothing  is  to  be  inferred.  Its  words  must  be  taken,  not  even 
in  their  ordinary'  sense,  but  in  the  very  strictest  meaning  they  can  be  made  to  bear.  This 
legal  principle  of  the  interpretation  of  penal  statutes  neither  has  been  nor  can  be  ques- 
tioned. Your  Lordships  are  therefore  humbly  requested  to  recollect  that  this  association 
being,  in  point  of  fact  and  in  contemplation  of  law,  a  copartnery  or  joint-stock  company, 
possessed  of  property  in  which  all  the  partners  have  a  joint  and  separate  interest,  the 
only  proceedings  which  can  be  said  to  be  touched  by  the  statute  are,  that  the  copartners, 
having  no  better  means  of  dividing  among  themselves,  not  among  others,  their  common 
property,  have 

1.  Advertised  that  they  will  do  so  by  lot ;  and  after  this  advertisement  of  their  intentions^ 
have 

2.  Actually  carried  them  into  execution. 

Are  the  words  of  the  statute  applicable  to  such  a  case,  according  to  the  legal  construc- 
tion which  they  must  receive? 

The  statute  is  entitled  '^  An  Act  to  prevent  the  advertising  of  Foreign  and  other  Illegal 
0.79.  u  u  4  Lotteries/' 
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Lotteries.''  The  advertising  of  the  lottery  is  the  statutory  offence.  In  the  case  formerly 
supposed,  ivhere  an  association,  having  no  original  purpose  of  dividing  its  common  pro- 
perty,  is  led  at  the  end  often  years  to  dissolve  the  copartnery^  and  distribute  its  posses- 
sions among  its  own  members,  this  Act  never  could  apply ;  and  the  managers  are  at  a 
loss  to  see  in  vrhat  vtray  the  association  in  Scotland  can  be  brought  under  the  pains  of 
this  penal  statute,  merely  by  the  circumstance  of  their  announcing  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  copartnery  that  its  common  property  will  be  distributed  among  the  partners 
at  the  close  of  each  year.  * 

1.  The  statute  provides,  that  any  advertisement  relating  to  the  drawing  of  a  foreign 
lottery  is  illegal ;  this  certainly  does  not  apply  to  the  present  case. 

2.  Any  advertisement  "  relating  to  the  drawine^  or  intended  drawing,  of  any  lottery 
or  lotteries,  not  authorized  by  some  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament,"  is  declared  to  be  il legale 
and  the  parties  publishing  it,  or  causing  it  to  be  published,  are  subjected  to  a  penalty. 
Now,  if  it  be  held  that  the  only  interpretation  which  the  term  "lottery**  admits  of,  is 
one  which  renders  it  applicable  to  the  case  of  every  advertisement,  announcing  a  divisioa 
of  common  property  among  copartners  by  lot,  then,  no  doubt,  the  proceedings  of  the 
association  in  Scotland  must  be  held  as  falling  under  the  operation  of  the  statute.  So 
likewise  must  every  proceeding,  having  for  its  object  to  advertise  a  division  of  company 
stock  by  ballot  or  lot. 

This,  in  Scotland  at  all  events,  will  be  a  most  startling  proposition,  attended  by  most 
hazardous  consequences  to  men  in  all  relations  of  life,  it  is  not,  however,  apprehended 
that  this  will  or  can  be  construed  as  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
mercantile  companies;  and  there  seems  nearly  an  insurmountable  difficulty  in  discovering 
a  distincticm  between  them  and  this  association. 

But  this  construction  is  not  required  for  the  success  of  the  views  of  the  association.  It 
is  enough  for  them  that  the  terms  of  the  statute  will  or  can  admit  of  another,  and  less 
severe  interpretation.  And  as  the  term  "  lottery''  never  was  in  common  parlance,  as  far 
as  the  managers  are  advised,  applied  to  the  case  of  dividing  common  property  by  lot 
among  copartners,  it  never  can,  in  the  interpretation  of  a  penal  statute,  be  held  to  apply 
to  the  proceedings  of  their  constituents. 

3.  The  Act  prohibits  advertisements  of  the  sale  of  tickets  or  chances  in  any  *'  such 
lotteries.''  This  prohibition  is  obviously  liable  to  the  same  observations  which  have  just 
been  made.  The  reference  to  "  such  "  lotteries  brings  back  the  argument  to  the  original 
proposition,  that  the  terms  are  entirely  inapplicable  in  common  language,  as  well  as  in 
strict  legal  construction,  to  the  case  of  a  division  by  lot  of  common  property  among  the 
joint  copartners  to  whom  it  belongs. 

4.  And  finally,  the  statute  is  defective  in  a  most  essential  and  most  vital  particular,  in 
so  lar  at  least  as  Scotland  is  concerned ;  and,  therefore,  even  if  comprehending  such 
cases  as  that  under  consideration,  would  be  inoperative  by  the  law  of  this  country.  By 
the  common  law  of  Scotland,  qui  lam  actions  or  informations  are  utterly  unknowrn. 
Without  a  special  and  individual  interest,  or  except  where  it  has  been  provided  that 
penalties  may  and  shall  be  recovered  by  a  common  informer,  no  one  can  sue  for  or  recover 
penalties,  such  as  those  imposed  by  the  statute  in  question;  but  here  there  is  no  party 
who  can  have  a  special  or  particular  interest  to  eive  him,  as  an  individual,  ri^lit  of  action, 
while  no  title  to  pursue  is,  to  nomine^  conferred  on  a  common  informer.  The  probable 
intention  of  the  statute  avails  nothing.  In  the  construction  of  a  penal  statute,  inference 
and  supposition  are  excluded.  Everything  must  be  plain,  direct,  and  free  from  ambiguity. 
Therefore,  as  the  penalties  are  made  recoverable  only  in  the  Court  of  Session,  where  the 
forms  and  rules  of  the  common  law  must  be  observed,  it  is  humbly  submitted  that  even 
if  the  statute  were  held  to  apply  to  the  case  of  this  association,  it  must  be  totally  inopera- 
tive in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  where  this  copartnery  exists. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  maintained,  that  the  power  of  prosecution  would  still  remain  in  the 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  ;  but  it  is  not  so,  for  by  the  provision  of  the  Act  declaring 
that  the  penalty  recovered  shall  be  divided  between  the  Cfrown  and  the  party  pursuing 
in  the  action,  the  right  of  prosecution  generally  held  to  reside  in  that  public  officer,  to 
enforce  obedience  to  penal  statutes,  is  by  law  and  practice  as  effectually  excluded,  as  if 
terms  to  that  effect  had  been  actually  employed. 

I  have,  8cc. 
(signed)        Stair,  P. 
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(No.  2.) — State  showing  the  Amount  of  tlie  Annual  Subscriptions  and  Expenditure  of  the 
Association  for  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland  from  the  year  1834-35  to 
1842-43  inclusive. 


Expended 

on 

Works  of 

Art. 

Expended 

on 
Engravmgs. 

Expenses 

and 

Balance  in 

Bank. 

Total 

Annual 

Subscription. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1st  Year,  1834-36 

630 

•        -        - 

98 

728 

2d     —     1836-36 

868 

260 

162 

1,270 

3d     —     1836-37 

1,640 

300 

232 

2,072 

4th   —     1837-38 

2,300 

600 

448 

3,248 

6th   —     1838-39 

2,898 

998 

774 

4,670 

6th    —     1839-40 

4,163 

1,060 

1,183 

6,306 

7th   —     1840-41 

4,766 

1,400 

602 

6,767 

8th    —     1841-42 

4,681 

1,430 

679 

6,690 

9th   —    1842-43 

3,247 

1,170 

761 

6,178 

Total    .    -    £. 

24,992 

7,098 

4,829 

36,919 
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(No.  3.)— List  of  the  Committees  of  the  Association : 


1834-6. 


Hon.  Lord  Meaclowbank. 
Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Warrander,  Bt 
Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  Bart. 
Andrew  Skene,  Esq.  Advocate. 
Professor  Wilson. 


Archibahl  M'Lellan,  Esq.  Glasgow. 

Rev.  Mr.  Terrot. 

Dr.  Memes,  Ayr. 

George  Moir,  Esq.  Advocate. 


D.  R.  Hay,  Esq.  House-painter. 
Henry  Glassford  Bell,  Esq.  Advocate,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Chairman  of  Annual  General  Meetings  Lord  Meadowbank. 


1836-6. 


Hon.  Lord  Meadowbank. 

Hon.  Lord  Cockburn. 

The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates 

(now  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  Hope). 
Rev.  Richard  Q.  Shannon. 


Robert  Bell,  Esq.  Advocate. 
Thomas  Allan,  Esq.  Banker. 
George  Moir,  Esq.  Advocate. 
E.  D.  Sandford,  Esq.  Advocate. 
A.  Monro  Binning,  Esq.  \V.  S. 


D.  R.  Hay,  Esq.  Treasurer.  Henry  Glassford  Bell,  Esq.  Advocate,  Secretary, 

Chairman  of  Annual  General  Meeting,  Lord  Meadowbank. 


1836-7. 


Hon.  Lord  JeiTrev. 

Hon.  Lord  Cockburn. 

W.  Burn  Callander,  of  Prestonhall. 

J.  M*Pherson  Grant,  Esq.  younger,  of 

Ballindalloch. 
Peter  Forbes,  Esq.  Wine-merchant. 
Alexander  Wood,  Esq.  Advocate  (now 

Lord  Wood). 


Rev.  Richard  Q.  Shannon. 
Alexander  Allan,  Esq.  Advocate. 
George  Patton,  Esq.  Advocate. 
WiUiam  Forbes,  Esq.  Advocate. 
Alexander  Monro  Binning,  Esq.  W.  S. 
Allan  Maconochie,  Esq.  Advocate. 
Henry  Glassford  Bell,  Esq.  Advocate. 


Sir  J.  Stuart  Forbes,  Bart  Treasurer.  David  Rhind,  Esq.  Architect,  Secretary. 

Chairman  of  Annual  General  Meeting,  Lord  Jeffrey. 


1837-8. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Melville. 

The  Hon.  Lord  JeflFrey. 

Sir  James  Stuart,  Bart. 

W.  Burn  Callander,  Esq.  of  Prestonhall. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Terrot. 

George  Patton,  Esq.  Advocate. 

Professor  Wilson. 


Robert  Cadell,  E^q.  Bookseller. 

Professor  Moir. 

D.  R.  Hay,  Esq.  House-painter. 

George  Dundas,  Esq.  Advocate. 

Dr.  Macliiggan. 

Mark  Napier,  Esq.  Advocate. 


Sir  J.  Stuart  Forbes,  Bart.  Treasurer.  David  Rhind,  Esq.  Architect,  Secretary. 

Chairman  of  Annual  General  Meeting,  Lord  Meadowbank. 
0.79.  X  X 
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1888^. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Rosebery. 

The  Hon.  Lord  Meadowbank. 

Sir  iTames  Stuart,  Bart. 

Sir  Charles  Bell. 

Professor  Wilson. 

Alexander  Allan,  Esq.  Advocate* 

The  Rev.  E.  B.  Ramsay. 


Robert  Cadell,  Esq. 

A.  Binning  Monro,  Esq.,  W.  S. 

Dr.  Maclaggan. 

J.  T.  Giheon-Craig,  Esq.  W.  S. 

D.  Rhind,  Esq.  Architect. 

Archibald  M'Lellan,  Esq. 


Sir  J.  Stuart  Forbes,  Bart.  Treastirer.        H.  Glastford  Bell,  Esq.  Advocate,  Secretary. 
Chairman  of  Annual  General  Meeting,  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice-Clerk  Boyle. 


1839-40. 


The  Hon.  Lord  Meadowbank. 

The  Hon  Lord  Jeffircy. 

Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  of  Succoth,  Bt. 

Professor  Trail. 

Professor  Monro. 

Professor  Moir. 

Alexander  Allan,  Esq-  Advocate. 


J.  Maitland  Hog,  Esq.  of  Newliston. 
Robert  Graham,  Esq.  of  RedgortOD. 
David  Rhind,  Esq.  Architect. 
George  Patton,  Esq.  Advocate. 
James  Tytler,  Esq.  of  Woodhouselee. 
Henry  Glassford  Bell,  Esq.  Advocate. 


Sir  J.  S.  Forbes,  Bart.  Treasurer.  J.  A.  Bell,  Esq.  Architect,  Secretary. 

Chairman  of  Annual  General  Meeting,  Right.  Hon.  Sir  G.  Warrander,  Bart. 


1840-41. 


The  Hon.  Lord  Cockburn. 

Sir  John  M'Neill,  g.cb. 

Sir  James  Stuart*  Bart. 

Sir  George  M'Pherson  (jrant,  Bart 

W.  Bum  Callander,  Esq.  of  Prestonball. 

Professor  Wilson. 

Robert  Graham,  Esq.  of  Redgorton. 


Professor  Moir. 

Patrick  Robertson,  Esq.  Advocate  (now 

Lord  Robertson). 
James  Tytler,  Esq.  of  Woodhouselee. 
Robert  Bell,  Esq.  Advocate. 
George  Dundas,  Esq.  Advocate. 
Edward  Piper,  Esq. 


Sir  John  S.  Forbes,  Bart.  Treasurer.  J.  A.  Bell,  Esq.  Architect,  Secretary. 

Chairman  of  Annual  General  Meetings  Lord  Jeffrey. 


1841-2. 


The  Hon.  Lord  Jeffrey. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Gkorge  Warrender,  Bt. 

Sir  George  M'Pherson  Grant,  Bart. 

Sir  Gilbert  Stirling,  Bart. 

Right  Rev.  Bishop  Terrot. 

Professor  Wilson. 


William  Murray,  Esq.  of  Henderiaad. 
Robert  Bell,  Esq.  Advocate. 
J.  T.  Gibson-Craig,  Esq.  W.  S. 
George  Dundas,  Esq.  Advocate. 
Arthur  Forbes,  Esq.  W.  S. 
Mark  Napier,  Esq.  Advocate. 


Sir  W.  Forbes,  J.  Hunter  &  Co.  Bankers.  J.  A.  Bell,  Esq.  Architect,  Secretary. 

Chairman  of  Annual  General  Meeting,  Andrew  Rutherford,  Esq.  m.p. 


184i-3. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Stan-. 

The  Hon.  Lord  Meadowbank. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Grantham  Yorke. 

William  Murray,  Esq.  of  Henderland. 

Professor  Traill. 

Mark  Napier,  Esq.  Advocate. 


Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Warrander^  Bt. 

Professor  Wilson. 

Thomas  Maitland,  Esq.  Advocate. 

David  Maclaggan,  Esq.  m.b. 

J.  T.  Gordon,  Esq.  Advocate. 


J.  A.  Bell,  Esq.  Architect,  Secretary  and  Treamrer. 

Sir  W.  Forbes,  J.  Hunter  &  Co.  Bankers. 

Chairman  of  Annual  General  Meeting,  Professor  Wilson. 


1848-4. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Stair. 

The  Hon.  Lord  Meadowbank. 

Tde  Hon.  Lord  Jeffrey. 

Sir  John  M'Neill,  o.c.  b. 

Professor  Wilson. 

Thomas  Maitland,  Esq.  of  Dundrennan. 

Professor  Traill. 


George  Moir,  Esq.  Advocate. 

Alexander  Allan,  Esq.  Advocate. 

Professor  Monro. 

J.  T.  Gordon,  Esq.  Advocate. 

Dr^  Maclag^n. 

Macduff*  Rbind,  Esq.  Advocate. 

Professor  Spalding. 


J.  A.  Bell,  Esq.  Archiiecl^  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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Appendix  (H.) 


Association, 
Scotland. 

LIST  of  EDgravings  distributed  among  the  Members  of  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  

of  the  Pine  Arts  in  Scotland.  No.  2. 

Listof  EngravingSy 

1.  "The  Taking  Down  from  the  Cross.''    Mezzotint^  by  Robert  Moore  Hodgett,  after  ^^' 
David  Scott,  b.s.a.                                                                                                                        — — — 

2.  "The  Strayed  Children."     Mezzotint,  by  Lupton,  after  WilJiam  Bonner. 

3.  "The  Examination  of  Shakspeare.''    Line  engraving  on  copper,  by  Graves,  after 
George  Harvey,  b.s.a. 

4.  "  Loch-an*£iIan."     Line    engraving  on  steel,  by  Miller,  after  Horatio  Maccul- 

loch,  B.S.A. 

5.  "  A  Castaway.'*    Line  engraving  on  steel,  by  Graves,  after  George  Harvey,  b«8.a. 

6.  "  An  Incident  in  the  Life  of  Robert  the  Brace."    Line  engraving  on  steel,  by  Burnet, 
after  Sir  William  Allan,  p.b.s.a. 

7.  "  The  Moment  of  Victory."    Line  engraving  on  steel,  by  RolIs>  after  Alexander 
Fraser. 

8.  "  Italian  Goatherds  entertaining  a  Brother  of  the  Santissima  Trinita."    Line  engraving 
on  steel,  by  Miller,  after  Robert  Scott  Lander,  b.s.  a. 

g.  "  The  Olen  Maiden.''    Line  engraving  on^  steel,  by  Stocks,  aft;er  Robert  Scott 
Lander,  b.s.a. 

10*  "  Ruth."    line  engraving  on  copper,  by  Stocks,  after  Robert  Scott  Lander,  b.s.a. 
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STATEMENT  of  PBOctBDiiios  of  Abt  Ukion  of  Scotlavd,  for  the  Yean  lSd7  to  1844. 


Appendix  (I.) 

Art  Union  of 
Scotland. 


In  what  Year. 

Number 

of 

Subscribert. 

Sum  Collected 

from 

Subscribers,. 

at 

21 «.  per  Share. 

Expended 
on  Works  of 

Artists 
resident  in 
ScoUand. 

Expended 

on 

Works  of 

other  ArtisU. 

Sum  divided 
into  Prizes 

by  Art  Union 

of 

Scotland. 

Sum  added 

Pme- 
holden. 

Total  Sum 

expended  00 

Works  of 

Art. 

Sum 

Expended  on 

engraving 

Plate 

for  Subscribers. 

Number 

of 

Prints  Issued. 

1887, 1SS8 
1888, 1889 
1889,  1840 
1840,  1841 
1841, 1842 
1842,  1848 
1848,  1844 

840 
811 
1,011 
1,228 
1,290 
1,871 
1,149 

£.     #.    d. 
867    -    - 
851  11    - 
1,061  11     - 
1,289    8    - 
1,854  10    - 
1,489  11     - 
1,206    9    - 

£.     i.   d. 
852    -    - 
685  15     6 
610  19    - 
651     8    - 
697     1     - 
780  12    - 
485 

£.     $.   d. 

88  9    6 
162    9    - 

89  15    - 
128  18    - 

82    -    - 
76  10    - 

£.    i.   d. 
281     -    - 

548 

640    -    - 
690    -    - 
780    -    - 

780 

541     -    - 

£.   1.  d. 
71    -    - 
121    5    - 
188    8    - 
51    2    - 
40  14    > 
82  12    - 
20  10    - 

£.     «.    d. 
852    -    - 
669    5    - 
778    8    - 
741     8    - 
820  14    - 
812  12    - 
561  10    - 

£.    1.   d. 

60 

84    -    - 
157  10    - 

200 

250    -    « 
210    -    - 

upwards  of 

840 

811 
1,011 
1,228 
1,290 
1,371 
1,149 

7,200 

7,560    .    . 

4,182  15     6 

647  16    6 

4,210    -    - 

520  12    - 

4,780  12    - 

961  10    «- 

7,200 

In  the  above  statement  ai«  the  number  and  annual  amount  of  subscriptions,  together  with  the  avm  divided  from  the  fiinds  of  the  Art  UnioQ  of  Scotland, 
the  amount  added  by  prizeholders,  and  how  expended;  also,  sum  paid  for  engraving  plate  for  the  subscribers,  during  the  Mnod  the  association  has 
been  in  operation,  the  residue  of  the  funds  being  expended  mprinting  plates  for  thememhera,  tod  Bqnidating  the  olher  expenfiture  of  the  Art  Union  of 
Scotland. 

(signed)  JAm  MundeU,  SecreUry. 


0.79. 
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ROYAL  IRISH  ART  UNION. 


(No.  1.) 

Royal  Irish  Art  Union,  or  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Fine  Arts  in  Ireland, 
by  the  Purchase  and  Diffusion  of  the  Works  of  Living  Artists. 

A  PRELIMIKART  meeting,  for  the  formation  and  arrangement  of  this  society,  was  held  in 
Merrion-square,  Dublin,  on  Monday,  the  8th  of  April  1839.  The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis 
of  Ormonde  in  the  chair. 

Stewart  Blacker,  Esq.,  honorary  secretary,  read  the  following  Prospectus  : 

The  neglect  of  the  fine  arts  in  Ireland  has  been  of  late  years  as  much  a  matter  of  remark 
to  the  general  observer,  as  it  has  been  the  subject  of  regret  to  those  who  have  taken  a  peculiar 
interest  in  their  progress^  or  felt  an  anxiety  for  their  advancement. 

For  effects  so  obvious,  causes  numerous  and  sometimes  contradictory  have  been  assigned. 
It  is  not  the  intention  oiihh  meeting  to  investigate  these.  Its  object  being,  not  an  inquiry 
into  or  condemnation  of  former  proceedings,  but  the  suggestion  of  a  remedy  for  the 
future. 

It  is  proposed  that  a  society  be  immediately  established,  to  be  called  ''The  Royal  Irish 
Art  Union,  or  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Ireland,  by  the 
Purchase  and  Diffusion  of  the  Works  of  Living  Artists/'  to  consist  of  members  subscribing 
at  least  1  /.  per  annum  each. 

The  funds  thus  arising,  after  the  necessary  deductions  for  current  expenses,  to  be  laid 
out  by  a  competent  committee  in  the  purchase  of  prize  works  by  living  artists,  exhibited 
in  Ireland^  which  are  to  be  disposed  of  by  lot  among  the  subscribers. 

Thus,  at  a  trifling  expense^  every  member,  besides  a  fair  chance  of  becoming  possessed 
of  some  valuable  work  of  merit,  will  have  the  accompanying  gratification  not  only  of 
encouraging  industry,  but  of  giving  an  impetus  to  originality  and  genius — "  a  consumma- 
tion most  devoutly  to  be  wished  "  m  this  country,  where  what  little  patronage  at  present 
given  to  the  arts  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  portraits  and  busts,  and  that  often  dealt 
out  more  with  a  view  to  engage  the  cheapest  contractor,  than  to  employ  the  artist  of 
real  talent. 

The  above  plan,  which  recommends  itself  so  strongly  by  its  simplicity,  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  naving  been  already  repeatedly  tried,  and  its  efficiency  fully  proved. 

Similar  institutions^  with  large  annual  funds  at  their  command,  are  at  this  moment  in 
active  operation  in  most  of  the  leading  cities  and  towns  on  the  Continent,  as  well  as  in 
England  and  Scotland. 

The  results  have  been  most  satisfactory,  not  only  in  the  encouragement  thus  given  to 
individual  industry  and  geniuSi  but,  what  is  of  equal  if  not  of  greater  importance,  the 
diffusion  and  cultivation  of  a  higher  and  more  correct  taste  in  the  public  themselves;  for 
while  it  is  questionable  whether  larger  sums  if  expended  by  an  inaividual  would  improve 
his  own  taste,  it  is  very  certain  that  not  attracting  further  attention  to  their  merits,  it 
would  confer  but  a  temporary  benefit  on  the  objects  of  his  capricious  patronage.  On  the 
contrary,  the  principal  recommendation  of  the  plan  now  proposed  consists  in  interesting 
'^  the  many,''  and  thus^  by  perpetuating  a  demand,  encouraging  a  suitable  supply.  Its 
own  patronage  being  a  very  secondary  matter  to  the  grand  object  in  view,  of  drawing  the 
attention  of  a  large  community  to  the  due  discrimination  and  appreciation  of  merit;  and 
thus,  by  providing  a  more  permanent  market,  opening  a  wider  channel  for  the  display  and 
reward  ot  real  talent  and  genius. 

Professor  Waagen,  the  Curator  of  the  Royal  Museum  at  Berlin,  thus  admirably  describes 
the  origin,  objects,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  such  societies  on  the  Continent,  in  his 
Evidence  before  Uie  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Arts  and  Principles 
of  Design.  He  says,  in  reply  to  question  97,  *^  It  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  GermsQ 
Institution  of  Art,  called  Kunst-Verein,  to  assist  less  wealthy  individuals  in  attaining 
possession  of  paintings  and  sculpture.  In  order,  therefore,  to  admit  the  greater  number  of 
members,  the  annual  subscription  should  be  moderate,  which  even  in  London  might  be 
2/.  Out  of  the  amount  received  by  this  means  paintings  and  sculpture  are  bought  by  a 
committee  elected  by  the  members  from  among  their  number  by  ballot,  and  then  distri- 
buted to  the  members  by  a  lottery.  Of  what  advantage  would  be  such  a  Verein  may  be 
shown  by  the  example  of  those  which  were  established  in  Berlin  by  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals about  10  years  ago,  under  the  patronage  of  the  king,  and  the  presidency  of  the 
minister  Humboldt,  which  have  had  sucn  success,  that  with  the  annual  subscription  of  15s., 
the  annual  income  is  now  1,200/.,  by  which  means  several  meritorious  artists  find  employ* 
ment,  and  good  works  of  art  are  spread  over  the  country;  and  this  Verein  has  given  so 
much  satisfaction,  that  since  then  eight  others  on  a  smaller  scale  have  been  established  in 
the  provinces  of  Prussia.  Further,  in  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wurtemburgh,  and  Hanover, 
similar  institutions  have  since  arisen,  by  which  a  feeling  for,  and  interest  in,  the  arts  have 
been  extended  in  an  extraordinary  degree  in  Germany.'' 

The 
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The  Select  Committee,  \u  their  Report  on  Evidence^  allude  to  the  subject  of  these 
institutions  in  these  words :  "  Among  exhibitions  connected  with  the  encouragement  of 
Art,  their  attention  has  been  called  to  the  institutions  established  in  Germany  under  the 
name  of  *  Kunst-Verein/  and  now  becoming  prevalent  in  this  country.  These  associa- 
tions for  the  purchase  of  pictures  to  be  distributed  by  lot,  form  one  of  the  many  instances 
in  the  present  age  of  the  advantages  of  combination.  The  smaliness  oi  the  contributions 
required  brings  together  a  large  mass  of  subscribers,  many  of  whom,  without  such  a 
system  of  association,  would  never  have  been  patrons  of  the  Arts.'' 

In  further  illustration  of  the  advantages  of  the  system,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
first  year  of  the  formation  of  such  a  society  in  Edinburgh,  a  sum  of  700/.  was  subscribed 
and  expended  in  the  purchase  of  pictures,  and  thereby  a  further  great  benefit  was  gained 
in  the  stimulus  given  to  private  patronage,  so  that  the  produce  of  works  sold  was  four 
times  the  amount  of  any  preceding  year.  This  institution  has  progressed  so  admirably, 
that  in  the  present,  the  fourth  year  of  its  existence,  upwards  of  3,000/.  has  been  sub- 
scribed; some  portion  of  which  has  been  expended  in  engravinsr,  in  the  best  manner,  the 
ablest  productions  of  their  schools,  every  member  being  entitled  to  an  impression;  so  that 
in  fact  there  are  prizes  for  all  and  no  blanks.  And  it  is  particularly  remarkable  and  gra- 
tifying, that  considerable  as  is  the  increase  of  the  subscriptions  above  mentioned  in  so 
short  a  time,  private  patronage  has  fully  kept  pace  with  it  in  the  same  proportion. 

When  such  societies  have  been  found  necessary,  and  have  proved  so  beneficial  in  other 
countries,  the  establishment  of  one  in  this  country  becomes  a  matter  of  paran)Ount  inte- 
rest; there  is  here  a  two-fold  object  to  be  attained,  the  encouragement  of  native  talent, 
and  the  embellishment  of  our  Annual  Exhibitions  by  an  influx  of  works  of  original  talent, 
which  can  only  be  expected  where  there  is  a  market  to  be  found.  Wherever  the  subject 
has  been  mentioned,  it  has  met  with  the  greatest  interest  and  attention;  and  although  but 
privately  canvassed,  upwards  of  200  most  influential  persons  have  enrolled  themselves  as 
subscribers.  With  so  auspicious  a  commencement,  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  success 
of  the  society  now  established  will  prove  worthy  alike  of  the  great  object  in  view,  and  of 
the  second  city  in  the  empire. 

Moved  by  Lord  Viscount  Massareene,  seconded  by  C.  M.  St.  George,  Esq., — Resolved, 
That  the  following  general  rules  and  regulations,  for  the  guidance  and  government  of  this 
institution,  be  laid  before  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  society,  for  their 
approval : — 

General  Rules  and  Regulations. 

1.  The  society  is  instituted  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts  by  the  purchase  of  the 
works  of  living  artists  exhibited  in  Ireland. 

2.  Every  subscriber  of  1  /.  shall  be  a  member. 

3.  The  lunds  of  the  society,  after  paying  the  expenses  of  management,  shall  be  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  original  works,  the  genuine  production  and  property  of  artists  themselves ; 
such  works  to  be  afterwards  disposed  of  by  lot  amongst  the  subscribers,  at  a  general  meet- 
ing.    Each  subscriber  to  be  entitled  to  one  chance  for  every  1  /.  subscribed. 

4.  All  subscriptions  shall  be  considered  due  on  the  1st  of  January  in  each  year,  and  no 
subscriber  shall  be  entitled  to  any  privilege  whilst  his  subscription  is  unpaid. 

5.  The  selection  of  the  works  for  purchase,  and  the  general  management  of  the  aflairs  of 
the  society,  shall  be  conducted  by  a  committee  of  21  subscribers,  not  being  artists  by  pro- 
fession, to  include  two  trustees,  in  whose  names  the  funds  of  the  society  shall  be  placed, 
and  a  secretary.  Seven  at  least  to  form  a  quorum  for  selection,  and  three  for  the  manage- 
ment of  general  business. 

6.  All  payments  shall  be  made  by  checks,  signed  by  two  members  of  the  committee,  one 
of  whom  shall  be  a  trustee ;  such  check  to  be  countersigned  by  the  secretary. 

7.  The  committee  shall  be  empowered  to  make  bye-laws  in  conformity  with  those  general 
rules.  Such  laws  to  be  submitted  to  the  next  annual  general  meeting,  and  decided  upon 
or  annulled  by  the  majority  of  members  present. 

Moved  by  Isaac  Weld,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  seconded 
by  Alexander  Carroll,  Esq., — Resolved,  That  the  following  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
selected  from  our  list  of  subscribers,  from  those  here  present,  and  those  suggested  by  them, 
be  requested,  and  are  hereby  appointed,  to  act  as  a  provisional  committee,  until  the  first 
general  meeting,  with  powers  to  add  to  their  numbers,  to  procure  subscribers,  receive  sub- 
scriptions, and  manage  the  general  business  of  the  society. 

Provisional  Committee  of  Management. 


The  Marquis  of  Ormonde. 
The  Earl  of  Charlemoni. 
William  Tighe,  Esq.,  of  Woodstock. 
Isaac  Weld,  Esq.,  Ravenswell,  Bray. 
J.  B.  West,  Esq.,  q.c,  Siephen's-green. 
Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  IVleath. 
Major  Sirr,  Dublin  Castle.  • 
Henry  Kemmis,  Esq.,  Q.  c,  Merrion-square. 
Viscount  Massareene. 
Thos.  R.  Needham,  Edmondsbury,  Lucan. 
Charles  Fox,  Esq.,  Rutland-square. 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Dean  Maude. 
0.79. 


C.  M.  St.  George,  Esq.,  Merrion-square. 
Alex.  Carroll,  Esq.,  Mountjoy-square. 
Joseph  Stock,  l.l.  d.,  m.  p..  Temple-street. 
George  Cash,  Esq.,  Rutland-square. 
SirT.  Staples,  Bart.,  Merrion-square. 
J.  D.  Farrer,  Esq.,  Brockley  Park. 
Chidley  Coote,  Esq.,  Huntington. 
Maxwell  Blacker,  Esq.,  q.c.  Merrion-sq. 
George  Carr,  Esq.,  Mountjoy-square. 
Chas.  W.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Domiuick-street* 
Hon.  R.  E.  Plunkett,  Dunsany. 
Thomas  Hutton,  Esq.,  Summer-hill. 
X  X  3 
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Dr.  Every  Kennedy. 

Acheson  Lyle^  Esq.,  s.  R.»  Gardiner's  place. 

Lieut.-Co!.  Pratt. 

Frederick  Lyndesay,  Esq.,  Mountjoy-sq. 

Arthur  Hume,  Esq.,  Kildare-«treet. 

Isaac  D'Olier,  Esq. 

Benjamin  Geale,  Esq.,  Ely-place. 

J.  R.  Cooke,  Esq.,  Blessington-streeu 

Chichester  Bolton,  Esq.,  Temple-street. 

Sir  Compton  Domville,  Bart.,  Santry. 

William  C.  Colville,  Esq.,  Clontarf. 

John  Sweetman,  Esq. 

Rev.  John  Conoell,  Royal  Hospital. 

The  Earl  of  Meath,Kilruddery. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Bishop  of  Clogher. 

Edward  Fitzgerald,  Esq.,  Fitzwilliain-ftt. 

Maxwell  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Sackyille> street. 

Arthur  Guinness,  Esq. 


Rev.  Thomas  Goff. 

The  Earl  ofRoden. 

The  Earl  of  Leitrim. 

Sir  Robert  Shaw,  Bart.,  Bushy  Park. 

Robert  Latouche,  Esq. 

George  Putlaod,  Esq..  Lower  Mount-street. 

George  Evans,  Esq.,  m.  p.,  Portrane. 

Thos.  Wallace,  Esq.,  q.  c,  Stephen'a-green. 

J.  W.  Bell,  Esq.,  q.  c, 

Patrick  Curtis,  Eaq. 

Matthew  Wood,  Esq.,  George Vplace. 

Lieut.-Col.  W.  Hartstonge,  Moleaworth«st. 

A.  Norman,  Esq.,  North  Frederick-street. 

W.  T.  M'CuUagh,  Esq.,  Gbucester-street 

W.  D.  Freeman,  Esq«,  Upper  Mount-street. 

M.  Anketel,  Esq.,  Anketel's  Grove. 

Sir  P.  Crampton,  Bart.,  Merrion-square. 

Robert  M'Alpiae,  Esq.,  Merrion •square. 


Honorary  Secretary  and  Acting  Treasurer^ — Stewart  Blacker,  Esq.,  20,  Grardiner*s-place, 
to  whom  all  communications  (post-paid)  are  to  be  directed. 

Signed  by  Order, 

Ormonde,  Chairman. 

Stewart  Blacker,  Honorary  Secretary. 

You  are  requested  to  preserve  this  circular,  and  bring  the  subject  under  the  notice  of 
auch  of  your  Iriends  as  may  be  favourable  to  the  advancement  of  the  fine  arts. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  any  of  the  committee,  to  the  secretary,  or  lodged  ia  the 
Royal  Bank,  Foster-place ;  and  on  the  aame  being  laid  before  them,  the  committee  will 
order  the  proper  vouchers. 


(No.  2.) 
Report. 


(No.  2.) 

The  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Selection  of  the  Royal  Isish 
Art  Union  ;  or,  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts  ia  Ireland  by  the 
Purchase  and  Diffusion  of  the  Works  of  Living  Artists,  being  that  for  the  Year  1843. 

Patroness. — Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

Patron.-— His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Fice-Pa^row5.— His  Grace  the  Lord  Primate,  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  High  Chancellor, 

Right  Honourable  the  Commander  of  the  Forces. 

President. — The  Marquis  of  Ormonde. 
Vice-Presidents. 


Marquis  of  Abercom. 
Marquis  of  Downshire. 
Marquis  of  Conyngham. 
Marquis  of  Ely. 
Earl  of  Charlemont. 
Earl  of  Roden. 
Earl  of  Ken  mare. 
Earl  of  Mayo. 
Earl  of  Baudon. 
Earl  of  Clancarty. 
Viscount  Massareene. 
Viscount  Harberton. 
Viscount  Powerscourt. 
Viscount  Adare. 
Lord  Farnham. 
Lord  Downes. 


Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide. 
Lord  Eliot. 

Lord  Bishop  of  Clogher. 
Sir  C.  H.  Coote,  Bart,  m.  p. 
Sir  Thomas  Staples,  Bart. 
Sir  John  Burke,  Bart 
Sir  George  Shee,  Bart. 
Sir  Arthur  Brooke,  Bart. 
Sir  George  F.  Hodson,  Bart. 
Chief  Justice  Doherty. 
Hon.  Judge  Torrens. 
Hon.  Judge  Burton. 
Hon.  Baron  Pennefather. 
Right  Hon.  F.  Blackburne. 
David  Charles  Latouche. 
Henry  Kemmis,  q.  c. 


Lord  Viscount  Adare. 
Colonel  Birch,  r:  a. 
Robert  Callwell,  Esq. 
Alexander  Carroll,  Esq. 
George  Cash,  Esq. 
J.  R.  Cooke,  Esq. 
Captain  Chidley  Coote. 
William  Dent  Farrer,  Esq. 


General  Committee,  1844. 

Charles  Fox,  Esq. 
William  Vicars  Griffith,  Esq. 
Henry  Hamilton,  Esq. 
Surgeon  John  Hamilton. 
Sir  G.  F.  Hodson,  Bart. 
Marquis  of  Kildare. 
Hon.  Rev.  Dean  Maude. 
Stephen  Simpson,  Esq. 

Aquilla 
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Aquilla  Smith,  Esq.  m.d. 
J.  Hubaad  Smith,  Esq. 
William  Stokes,  Esq.  m.  d. 
Dr.  WoodrooflFe. 
Bache  Wright,  Esq. 
J.  Anster,  ll.d. 
William  J.  Armstrong,  Esq. 
W.  Black,  Esq. 
C.  Bianconi,  Esq. 
J.  K.  Boswell,  Esq. 
Robt  Bourke,  Esq.  (Hayes). 
C.  Butler,  Esq.  m.  d. 
George  Carr,  Esq. 
Hon.  John  Cole. 
Captain  Robert  Colvill. 
W.  C.  Dobbs,  Esq. 
Isaac  M.  D'Olier,  Esq. 
Sir  J.  Dombrain,  r.  n. 
A.  E.  Gayer,  ll.  d. 
J.  George,  Esq. 
Simeon  Hardy,  £s^. 
Rev.  Dr.  Hare,  s.f.  t.c.d. 
Lieut  Col.  Weld  Hartstonge. 
Benjamin  Hinde,  Esq. 


H.  G.  Houghton,  Esq. 

Robert  Jager,  Esq. 

W.  J,  Kane,  Esq. 

W.  C.  Kyle,  Esq. 

Robert  Law,  Esq. 

Charles  Lever,  Esq. 

J.  K.  Lewis,  Esq. 

Alexander  McCarthy,  Esq. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

J.  W.  Lenox  Napier,  Esq. 

Lieut.  Col.  Charles  Pratt. 

Rt  Hon.  G.  Roe,  Lord  Mayor. 

R.  Ross,  of  Bladensburg. 

D.  W.  Ruiledge,  Esq. 

J.  George  Smyly,  Esq. 

Hon.  Colonel  Southwell. 

H.  Stewart,  Esq. 

Walter  Sweetman,  Esq. 

Rigby  Starkie,  Esq. 

Robert  Tighe,  Esq. 

L.  Waldron,  Esq. 

Isaac  Weld,  Esq. 

Robert  Wybranls,  Esq. 
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The  first-named  21  of  the  above  general  committee  were  the  selection  committee,  1843. 

Thomas  Button,  Esq.  Treasurer,  Royal  Bank,  Foster-place,  Dublin ;  and  London  and , 
Westminster  Bank,  London. 

Stewart  Blacker,  Honorary  Secretary,  Qo,  Gardiner^s-place,  or  Board-room,  College- 
street,  Dublin,  by  vrfabm  subscriptions  will  be  received,  and  proper  vouchers,  together  with 
every  information  respecting  the  society,  afforded  immediately. 


Plan,  as  arranged  at  a  Meeting  held  in  Dublin,  8th  of  April  1839,  ^h^  Marquis  of 
Ormonde  in  the  Chair,  and  ooafirmed  at  a  General  Meeting  held  the  15th  Aprii  1840. 

This  society  is  established  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts  in  Ireland,  by  the  pur* 
chase  of  the  works  of  living  artists  exhibited  in  the  metropolis : 

A  committee,  consisting  of  31  members,  chosen  at  a  general  meeting  of  subscribers,  select 
and  purchase  at  the  exhibitions  from  the  artists  in  Dublin,  sucn  works  of  art  as  are 
creditable  to  the  talent  and  genius  of  the  country ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  season  these 
prizes  are  distributed  by  lot  among  the  subscribers. 

One  chance  of  obtaining  some  valuable  prize  work  of  art,  allowed  for  one  guinea,  two 
chances  for  two  guineas,  and  so  on,  in  proportion  for  every  guinea  contributed,  while 
every  member  is  certain  of  an  impression  of  the  annual  engraving,  finished  in  the  highest 
manner,  and  published  exclusively  for  themselves,  for  every  guinea  subscribed,  and  in 
strict  order  of  subscription. 

Persons  subscribing  two  guineas  are  allowed  the  option  of  taking  a  proof  before  letters ; 
and  those  subscribing  tnree  guineas,  a  proof  on  India  paper,  instead  of  plain  impres- 
sions of  the  annual  engraving. 

The  subscription  lists  for  the  new  jear  are  now  open,  so  that  all  persons  desirous  of 
sharing  in  the  next  distribution  of  prizes,  as  well  as  of  obtaining  impressions  of  the  next 
engraving, ''  Belisarius,"  from  the  celebrated  diploma  picture  by  our  distin8:uished  coun- 
tryman. Sir  Martin  Archer  Sbee,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  London,  will  make 
no  delay  in  forwarding  their  subscriptions,  one  guinea  per  ticket,  to  Stewart  Blacker,  Esq., 
honorary  secretary,  20,  GardinerVplace,  Dublin,  or  any  of  the  honorary  collectors,  at  the 
Royal  Bank,  Foster-place,  or  the  Board-room,  College-streer,  Dublin,  where  may  be  ascer* 
tained  the  various  numbers  issued,  and  the  names  and  directions  of  the  local  agents. 

N.  B. — ^The  subscription  lists  close  on  the  30th  of  June  in  each  year. 

Particular  attention  to  this  is  requested,  both  by  members,  and  all  wishing  to  become 
such,  as  it  is  very  material  that  the  committee  should  be  early  acquainted  with  the  full 
amount  of  their  resources ;  and  once  the  lists  are  closed,  it  will  be  out  of  their  power  to 
admit  any  one  to  share  in  the  advantages  now  held  out  by  this  Society ;  of  these  it  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  independent  of  valuable  prize  works  of  art,  distributed  among  the 
members,  and  the  national  good  eflfected,  double  and  treble  the  original  amount  of  sub- 
scription is  offered  for  the  engravings  of  this  society  by  those  who  were  too  late,  or  had 
omitted  to  subscribe. 
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^^^^  "Preliminary  Observations. 

(No.  a.)  We  meet  this  day  to  bring  our  fourth  year  to  a  close;  and  if  on  former  occasioas  we 

Report.  had  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  our  successful  exertions,  the  following  statement 

of  our  past  and  present  resources  will  best  attest  what  reason  we  have  to  be  proud,  not 

only  that  our  position  has  been  maintained,  but  exceeded  in  a  degree  unparalleled  by  any 
similar  society  at  a  similar  period  of  their  existence. 

Progress  of  the  Society. 

The  following  tabular  view  will  best  illustrate  the  steady  and  progressive  increase  of  tbe- 
resources  annually  placed  at  our  disposal  for  the  public  objects  of  this  society  : 

£.  5.  d. 

In  our  1st  year  (1840)  our  income  was       -        -        i|235  -  - 

In  our  2d  year  (1841)              —                 -        -        2^29  14  4 

In  our  3d  year  (1842)              —                 -        -        3,903  7  3 

And  in  this  our  4ih  year  (1843)              —                -        -        6>o63  6  7 

Making,  for  the  four  years  our  society  has  been  in  active  existence,  a  grand  total  of 
12,531 /•  85.  brought  to  bear  on  the  Fine  Arts  in  Ireland ;  a  department  heretofore  almost 
totally  neglected,  as  far  as  the  public  generally  were  concerned ;  and  sbowiog,  that  the 
interest  and  confidence  which  was  inspired  on  Uie  outset  of  our  society  has  not  been  for- 
feited or  suffered  to  relax  by  your  committee. 

Comparative  View. 

If  we  compare  our  progress  with  that  of  the  principal  societies  of  a  similar  kind  in  the 
sister  countries,  at  a  similar  period  of  their  respective  existences,  we  have  every  reason  to 
be  proud  of  the  exertions  made  in  Ireland  during  the  past  year: 

London,  fourth  year   •      -  £.2,244.    Total  in  four  years  -      -  £.4,786. 
Scotland        -  -      -      3,248.  —  -      -      7,318. 

Ireland  -  -      -      61063.  —  -      -     12,531. 

This  brief,  but  very  gratifying  view  of  what  can  be  effected,  by  acting  on  right  principles 
and  with  unremitting  perseverance,  will,  it  is  hoped,  cheer  on  our  members  to  still  greatet 
exertions  in  emulating  our  more  favoured  neighbours;  and  although  we  can  scarce  hope 
(nor,  peihaps,  under  present  circumstances  would  it  be  altogether  quite  desirable)  thatoor 
resources  should  ever  reach  the  very  large  amount  to  which  the  societies  in  England  and 
Scotland  have  recently  attained,  nevertheless,  let  us  try  to  maintain  the  proud  position  we 
have  gained,  and  rest  assured,  that  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  the  resources  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  your  committee,  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  it  contribute,  as  far  as 
lies  in  their  power,  to  the  particular  benefit  and  gratification  of  the  members,  and  the 
general  advantage  and  credit  of  the  country. 

Beneficial  Results. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  show,  that  if  our  resources  have  increased,  the  beneficial  results 
to  be  expected  through  the  agency  of  our  society  have  fully  kept  pace  with  its  steady  and 
progressive  growth  in  the  public  favour.    First,  then,  as  to  the 

Improvement  in  the  Exhibitions. 

For  several  years  previous  to  the  formation  of  our  society,  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy  had  been  gradually  deteriorating;  in  1838,  its  catalogue  contained 
but  228  works  of  art,  of  which  the  majority  were  portraits ;  there  were  but  28  works 
marked  for  sale,  and  none  it  is  believed  disposed  of.  In  1839  there  was  no  exhibition  at 
all.  In  1840,  the  first  year  after  the  formation  of  our  societv,  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy 
presented  an  exhibition  of  410  works.  In  1841,  432  works.  In  1842,  484  works;  and  in 
this  our  fourth  year  (1843),  there  have  been  no  less  than  two  exhibitions;  thai  of  the 
Koyal  Hibernian  Academy,  containing  671  works,  and  that  of  the  Society  of  Irish  Artists, 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Royal  Irish  institution.  College-street,  containing  140,  making 
altogether  811  works,  almost  all  of  an  original  character  and  of  general  interest. 

Increase  of  Private  Patronage. 

Although  we  are  not  able  to  state,  with  any  degree  of  precision,  the  amount  each  year 
expended  by  private  individuals  in  the  purchase  of  works  oi  art  from  the  exhibition,  or  oui- 
side  its  walls,  in  consecjuence  of  the  public  attention  attracted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
works  of  modern  an,  since  the  formation  of  our  society,  yet  from  all  we  can  learn,  private 
patronage  has  not  merely  kept  pace  with  our  progress  and  advance,  but  in  very  many 
instances  we  have  found  ourselves  forestalled  in  our  contemplated  purchases,  by  the  prompt- 
ness and  liberality,  and  what  is  very  gratifying  to  add,  the  good  taste  and  discrimination, 
of  individual  members. 
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Another  gratifying  result^  is  the  great  increase  of  public  attention  given  to  the  con-  "     , 

sideration  and  general  discussion  of  subjects  connected  with  art.    This  Has  been  evidenced  ^<y^I^^  ^'^ 
directly  by  the  great  increase  of  visitors  to  the  exhibitions^  and  the  gratifying  fact,  that  *^"' 

during  a  year  of  unprecedented  political  excitement^  calling  public  attention  to  far  different  (^^  ^  x 

topics,  the  neutral  eround  assumed  by  our  society  has  been  nobljr  maintained  inviolate.  Report, 

and  our  motives  and  objects  respected  and  responded  to  by  all  parties. 

Seasim  Tickets. 

We  have  to  thank  the  managers  of  the  respective  exhibitions  for  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  suggestion  with  reference  to  the  benefits  likely  to  result,  both  to  the  public 
and  to  the  arts,  from  the  simple  measure  of  lowering  the  price  of  season  tickets  one-half, 
that  is,  from  $$.  io  2s.6d. 

The  results  have  exceeded  our  most  sanguine  expectations;  previously  not  more,  if  so 
many,  as  40  season  tickets  were  annually  disposed  of  at  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy, 
this  year  (at  the  lower  rate  of  charge),  1,600  were  sold. 

However  trifling  at  first  sight  a  matter  of  this  kind  may  appear,  it  is  likely  to  have  a  very 
material  effect  on  public  feeling  and  taste  with  reference  to  modern  art;  for  putting  aside 
altogether  the  direct  increase  to  the  exchequer,  many,  who  would  otherwise  have  contented 
themselves  with  a  single  visit  and  a  mere  cursory  view,  have  been  induced  to  become 
almost  daily  visitants;  and  instead  of  being,  as  heretofore,  wholesale  censurers,  have 
become  discriminating  critics,  ready  to  award  praise  and  encouragement  where  fairly  due, 
and  finally  ending  in  becoming  purchasers  and  collectors  of  genuine  original  works  of 
merit  from  the  surest  and  best  source,  the  artists  themselves,  instead  of  throwing  away 
their  money,  or  covering  their  walls  with  the  rubbish  and  inferior  copies  disposed  of  at 
auctions  and  by  picture  dealers,  under  the  name  of  the  '*  Old  Masters. 

The  Prices  of  Artists. 

We  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  the  exhibitions  without  referring  to  the  prices  charged 
by  the  artists  for  their  works.  In  the  two  exhibitions  under  consideration,  there  were 
580  works  for  sale,  80  in  the  Society  of  Irish  Artists,  for  which  2,000  /.  was  demanded^ 
and  500  in  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  for  which  upwards  of  12,000/.  was  expected^ 
making  in  all  about  14,000/.  While  we  acknowledge  our  readiness,  and  we  are  happy  to 
add  our  ability,  to  give  the  highest  prices  for  works  evincing  carefiil  study,  a  high  order 
of  art,  and  originality  of  conception ;  yet  we  must  stand  excused,  if  in  some  instances  we 
bave  passed  over  in  silence,  or  what  is  perhaps  more  painful,  been  obliged  to  make  very 
reduced  offers  to  some,  who,  forgetful  that  a  taste  for  the  acquisition  of  modern  art  is  a 
new  feature  in  this  country,  and  should  be  encouraged  by  moderation,  and  not  extinguished 
by  exorbitant  demands,  have  asked  for  mere  studies  what  must  be  termed  '^experimentar* 
prices. 

List  of  Selections. 

It  is,  however,  with  great  satisfaction,  we  refer  to  our  list  of  selections  for  this  year,  as 
containing  works,  not  only  of  artists  of  established  reputation,  but  of  many,  who,  since  our 
society  was  formed,  have  made  very  considerable  advance  in  art,  and  are  beginning  to  hold 
a  position  very  creditable  to  themselves  and  their  country. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  state,  that  in  almost  every  instance  we  have  been  enabled  to 
close  with  the  artist's  own  prices,  and  when  any  discrepancy  of  opinion  has  existed,  the 
suggestions  of  your  committee  have  ever  been  taken  in  the  best  spirit  by  the  gentlemen 
with  whom  we  bad  to  communicate. 

The  Engravings  in  Progress. 

With  reference  to  our  engravings  in  progress,  we  consider  it  better  to  throw  all  the  most 
Teceiit  information  we  can  collect  respecting  them  under  a  particular  section,  to  which  we 
beg  to  refer.  # 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter,  which  in  our  first  two 
or  three  years  it  was  impossible  to  guard  against;  but  that  these  have  by  patience  and 
perseverance  been  satisfactorily  overcome  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  gratifying  than  the 
progress  that  this  department  is  making  on  the  most  essential  points,  that  of  accuracy  of 
translation  and  carefulness  of  finish,  doing  full  justice  to  the  spirit  of  the  native  artist, 
whose  genius  and  talents  it  is  our  wish  to  commemorate  and  honour. 

Award  of  Premiums. 
We  have  now  to  advert  to  the  subjects  for  which  premiums,  amounting  to  160  /.  were 
t>ffered  for  various  works  of  art  executed  in  Ireland. 

Line  Engraving. — We  regret  to  say,  that  although  superior  in  point  of  execution  to 
the  specimens  presented  last  year,  we  could  not  award  the  premium  of  50/.  offered  for  line 
engraving  with  that  full  satisfaction  which  would  make  that  award  of  any  value  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public. 

^•79-  Y  Y  Mezzotint, 
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Mezzotint,  ^c— In  mezzotint,  or  in  etching,  no  specimen  has  been  oflPered  safficiently 
good  to  warrant  our  awarding  a  premium. 

Wood  Engraving. — In  wood  engraving  we  have  had  to  withhold  the  first  premium  offered 
of  10 /.,  but  have  awarded  the  second,  5/.,  for  a  small  landscape  specimen  presented  by 
Mr.  Walker,  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  department. 

Lithography. — First  premium,  10/.,  was  awarded  in  the  first  instance  to  Mr.  O'Neill,  wko 
was  successful  in  the  same  department  last  year ;  but  the  work  produced  by  this  gentleman 
was  found  subsequently  to  be  disqualified,  from  the  rules  laid  down  not  being  strictly- 
complied  with,  and  the  premium  had  to  be  withdrawn.  It  is  proper  to  mention  that  no 
blame  is  to  be  attached  to  Mr.  O'Neill  in  this  particular,  and  the  system  of  lithographic 
premiums  has  since  been  put  on  a  different  plan  for  next  year,  one  which  it  is  hoped  will 
prevent  all  further  misunoerstanding,  and  give  greater  stimulus  to  this  department.  The 
second  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Du  Noyer. 


The  Johnston  Medal 

Medal  Dies. — The  premium  of  25/.  offered  for  a  pair  of  medal  dies  has  been  gained 
this  year  also  by  Mr.  William  Woodhouse,  of  Palace-street.  The  subject  is  an  interesting 
one  to  all  lovers  of  art,  as  connected  with  Ireland,  being  commemorative  of  that  public- 
spirited  individual,  Francis  Johnston,  r.h.a.,  the  eminent  architect,  some  of  whose  finest 
works  adorn  this  city,  w*ho  at  his  sole  expense  presented  the  artists  of  Ireland  with  an 
academy-house,  and  exhibition  rooms.  This  snbject  has  been  treated  by  Mr.  Woodhouse 
in  a  manner  which  shows  great  advance  on  that  of  the  medal  of  last  year;  and  as  we  are 
desirous  that  the  name  and  noble  and  disinterested  act  of  .such  a  distinguished  country* 
man  should  be  known,  as  well  as  that  a  more  general  taste  for  the  study  and  collection  of 
medals  should  be  spread,  we  have  added  some  impressions  in  silver  and  bronze  to  one 
distribution  to  take  place  this  day. 

Gem  Engraving. — We  have  had  great  pleasure  in  awarding  the  premium  for  gem 
engraving  (10  /.)  to  Mr.  Flavelle,  of  Kilkenny,  for  some  admirable  specimens  in  this 
department,  being  a  head  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Bushe  on  blood-stone,  as  also  that  of 
Judge  Burton  on  cornelian,  together  with  some  minor  specimens.  We  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  apprise  artists  who  may  give  this  subject  their  attention,  that  original 
gems  engraved  are  as  much  within  the  scope  of  this  society  for  purchase,  if  sent  to  the 
exhibition,  as  painting  and  statuary. 

Modelling  in  Clay  or  Plaster. — ^The  first  premium  (10/.)  has  been  awarded  to 
Mr.  T.  Farrell  for  his  groups  of  Boys  and  Dog,  and  Boys  and  Goat,  commissioned  by 
and  now  executing  in  marble  for  his  Excellency  Earl  de  Grey.  The  manner  in  which  the 
attainments  and  talents  of  this  deserving  artist  were  personally  sought  after  and  brought 
forward,  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  taste,  good  feeling,  and  discrimination  of  the 
distinguished  nobleman,  who  holds  at  present  the  first  position  in  this  country.  Still 
further  to  express  our  appreciation  of  Mr.  Farrell's  merits,  we  have  determined  on  giving 
five  more  of  each  of  these  casts  for  distribution  amongst  our  prizes. 

The  second  prize  (5  2.)  for  modeUing  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Kirk,jun.,  son  of  the 
well-known  sculptor,  for  his  statuette  of  Andromeda,  a  study  from  the  life  figure  at  the 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy.  We  have  also  commissioned  this  subject  in  marble,  and  it 
is  to  be  one  of  the  prizes  distributed,  with  the  proviso  that  when  finished  it  shall  be 
exhibited  in  the  Academy.  Twenty  casts  of  the  same  will  be  added  to  the  prizes  of  this 
day.* 

Further  to  increase  the  taste  for  sculpture,  and  to  spread  the  name  and  talents  of  a 
countryman  who  now  ranks  high  in  England,  we  have  added  three  additional  casts  of 
each  of  the  beautiful  statues  this  year  exhibited  by  Mr.  M'Dowell,  formerly  of  Belfast, 
the  Girl  Reading,  and  the  Girl  at  Prayer.  We  cannot  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass, 
without  placing  on  record  the  distinguished  compliment  paid  to  the  artists  of  this  country 
in  the  selection  to  execute  the  public  monuments  commemorative  of  the  services  of  the 
naval  commanders.  Lord  Exmouth,  Lord  de  Saumarez,  and  Sir  Sydney  Smith  ;  two  out  of 
the  three  sculptors  chosen  are  Irishmen :  McDowell,  appointed  bylBir  Robert  Peel  himself, 
and  Kirk,  on  the  gratifying  suggestion  and  recommendation  of  his  Excellency  Earl 
de  Grey. 

Premiums  for  Next  Year. 

With  reference  to  our  programme,  or  scale  of  premiums  to  be  offered  for  competition 
next  year,  it  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  of  this  Report,  with  some  important  modifi- 
cations and  additions. 

Services 

*  Mr.  Kirk,  jun.  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Dublin.  It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  he  has 
appropriated  the  hundred  guineas,  thus  honourably  obtained,  to  d^:^y  a  part  of  his  expenses  in  pio* 
ceeding  to  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  his  professional  studies. 
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Services  of  Local  Secretaries. 

Of  the  services  performed  for  the  advancement  of  our  society  and  its  objects,  by  the 
various  local  secretaries  and  by  individual  members,  we  cannot  speak  in  terms  too 
warmly  expressive  of  our  thanks.  A  glance  at  our  annually  increasing  balance-sheet  will 
be  the  beat  criterion  of  how  unremitting  have  been  their  exertions^  and  the  success  which 
has  attended  them. 

Exhibition  Free  to  the  Public,  Ifc. 

We  have  again  to  express  our  thanks  to  the  Royal  Dubim  Society,  who,  with  their 
usual  kindness  and  attention,  have  enabled  us,  by  tHe  use  of  their  accommodation,  not 
only  to  meet  here  this  day,  but  for  the  last  fortnight  to  gratify  ourselves,  our  friends,  and 
the^  public,  with  a  view  of  the  various  works  purchased  by  the  society.  An  exhibition, 
the  thronged  daily  attendance  on  which  evidences  the  strong  desire  of  the  public  for  the 
study  of  art,  while  the  care  taken  by  the  great  multitude  which  has  {passed  through  this 
room  that  not  the  slightest  irregularity  or  injury  should  occur,  calls  forth  the  wish  that  a 
people  so  desirous  and  so  deserving  should  have  a  permanent  collection  of  the  best  works^ 
not  only  of  our  own  school,  to  snow  what  has  been  contributed  by  this  country  to  art 
during  the  brief  space  it  has  as  yet  shone  upon  us,  but  models  and  studies  of  the  best 
period  of  the  ancient  and  middle  ages,  so  classified,  as  while  it  interested  and  amused,  it 
should  not  leave  the  mind  unemployed,  or  the  eye  and  the  hand  uninstructed,  but  gra- 
dually lead  the  public  taste  to  the  just  appreciation  of  the  great,  the  good,  and  the 
beautiful  in  art. 

National  Gallery  for  Ireland. 

We  cannot  do  better  than,  with  these  observations,  introduce  to  your  favourable 
notice  and  consideration  a  plan  which  has  been  proposed  for  the  formation  of  a  National 
Gallery  for  Ireland  by  our  honorary  secretary  Mr.  Stewart  Blacker.  We  are  happy  to 
find  that  when  the  suggestion  was  first  made  in  this  society  last  year,  at  one  of  our  largest 
general  meetings,  and  subsequently  renewed  at  another,  it  was  received  with  that  enthu- 
siasm and  good  feeling  which  held  out  the  strongest  hopes,  that  by  perseverance  and 
energy,  this  country  would  not  long  be  without  so  important  and  necessary  an  auxiliary 
in  the  march  of  civilization  and  refinement.  This  subject  has  since  occupied  the  close 
and  deep  attention  of  many  of  our  most  distinguished  members,  whose  names  and  opinions 
add  great  weight  to  the  matter  under  consideration;  and  a  general  feeling  has  been 
elicited  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  some  such  step  can  be  taken  with  advantage  to 
ourselves,  and  a  commencement  made,  which  however  small,  must  ultimately  lead  to  great 
and  important  results. 

Gallery  of  Ancient  Art. 

In  considering  the  propriety  of  forming  a  National  Gallery  it  was  resolved,  after  very 
mature  deliberation,  that  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  best  course  to  pursue 
in  the  first  instance  as  affording  the  greatest  amount  of  public  instruction  in  high  art, 
with  the  limited  means  that  such  a  society  must  be  supposed  to  possess  on  its  outset 
would  be  to  try  and  establish  in  Dublin  as  large  and  weil-classifiea  a  collection  of  casts 
from  antique  and  medioeval  sculpture  as  could  be  procured. 

From  the  discussion,  therefore,  of  the  proposal  for  a  National  Gallery  for  Ireland,  the 
Society  of  Ancient  Art  has  arisen.  As  a  forerunner  of  the  great  and  ultimate  end  pro- 
posed, we  beg  our  members  to  give  it  their  best  assistance  and  support.  For  the  better  un- 
derstanding its  views  and  objects,  we  refer  to  the  Appendix  of  this  Report,  where,  in  order 
to  bring  it  to  the  special  notice  of  our  members, its  pro3[>ectus  and  rules  have  been 
inserted.  It  is  however  altogether  a  new  and  independent  society,  to  be  supported  entirely 
by  its  own  funds  and  resources :  the  subscription  is  based  on  so  low  a  scale  as  to  leave  it 
in  the  power  of  a  very  large  class  of  the  community  to  join  in  promoting  this  highly  useful 
work. 

Concluding  Remarks. 

To  have  hinted  at  such  plans  as  are  now  not  merely  proposed,  but  actually  carrying  into 
execution  before  the  present  very  efficient  organization  of  the  lovers  of  art  in  this  country, 
by  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Irish  Art  Union,  would  have  been  considered  chimerical 
and  visionary  in  the  extreme.  But  we  have  cleared  the  way,  we  have  shewn  what  union 
and  perseverance  can  effect  in  an  incredibly  short  time;  and  that  if  the  object  be  really 
useful  and  rendered  suitable  to  the  wants  and  within  the  means  of  the  many,  and,  above 
all,  if  managed  with  judgment,  uprightness,  and  perfect  openness,  funds  to  almost  any 
reauired  amount  will  be  always  forthcomings 

We  need  scarcely  add,  that  we  sincerely  wish  that  the  plans,  as  proposed,  may  be  as 
successful  as  they  are  likely  to  be  honourable  to  their  promoters  and  useful  to  the  country. 
We  are  but  a  society  ourselves,  existing  from  year  to  year,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what 
chances  or  changes  may  cut  short  our' career;  but  be  it  short  or  oe  it  long,  it  will  be  the 
proudest  monument  of  our  existence  to  have  originated  and  assisted  into  execution  ideas 
so  noble  and  institutions  calculated  to  be  of  such  permanent  public  advantage* 

Let  every  member  of  our  society  give  the  subject  his  attentive  consideration  and  best 
Bupport,  and  let  him  not  be  considered  a  true  Irishman  who  will  not,  according  to  hb 
means,  contribute  to  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland,  and  its  forerimner,  the  Society  of 
Ancient  Art. 
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Cash  ik  Account  with  the  Royal  Irish  Art  Ukiok. 


Account  No.  L^Reserved  Fund,  1841. 


Received  : 
By  Balance  remaining  at  foot  of 
account  last  audit 

••  Interest  accrued  due  thereon 


Paid: 

To  Mr*  Sangster,  third  instalment,  for  engraving  the 
**  Young  Mendicant's  Noviciate"    -        -        - 

-  Mr.  Sangster,  extra  allowed  by  minute  of  com- 

mittee (ist  December  1843)  •        -        -        . 

-  Amount  of  interest,  carried  on  to  No.  III.,  1843, 

account       ------- 

Reserve  in  Bank: 
By  amount  of  premium  fund  unappro- 
priated      .        •        .        -        . 

-  Amount  of  engraving  expenses  un- 

appropriated   -        *        -        - 


55    '    - 
353  16    4 


} 


JL  s.  d. 

210    ^  - 

75    -  - 

19  iS  9 

408  16  4 

713  13  1 


Account  No.  II. — (Reserved  Fund,  184a.) 


Received : 
By  Balance  at  foot  of  this  ac- 
count last  audft    ... 

^  Interest  accrued  due  thereon 


£•     s*    dm 

1, 266    6    7 

38  11     2 


1,304  17    9 


Paid: 
To  Messrs.  Hardy  8c  Co.  5,000  copies  of  Annual  Re- 
port, &c,  ..-.--- 

-  Casts,  medals,  &c.  presented  to  R.  D.  Society     - 

-  Office  expenses  applicable  to  this  year 

•^  Amount  of  premium  fund  expended    -        -        - 
By  interest  carried  forward  to  No.  III.  1843,  account 

Reserve  in  Bank.  £.   s.   d. 

-  Amount  of  premium  fund  unappropriated  45    -    - 

-  Balance  of  agreement  with  Mr.  Gould- 
ing  for  engraving  of  the  *•  Peep  into 
Futurity"         •        -        -        -        ^  55^    -*    - 

-  In  hands  for  printing,  paper  and  carriage 

of  same 5^4  ^3    9 


£.    4.    £ 

61  10    - 

9  10    - 

5  12  10 

70    -    - 

38  11     % 


1,119  13    9 


1.304  17    9 


Account  No.  III.— (Fr#m  20th  Nov.  1842  to  20th  Nov.  1843.) 


Received  : 
By  4,729  tickets  issued  * 

-*  Interest  on  Account,  No.  1, 
brought  forward     • 

-  Interest  on  Account,  No.  2, 

brought  forward    - 

-  Interest  on  Account,  No.  3, 

brought  forward    • 


Paid: 
To  artist  for  painting  and  sculpture,  as  per  list  of 
prizes  -------- 

--  Illustrating  report     ------ 

-  Mr.  Burton,  for  ^'Arran  Fisherman's    Drowned 

Child,"  (copyright)        -        -        -        -        - 

-  Mr.  Bacon,  1st  and  2d  instalments  for  engraving 

same    ---•-•-- 

-  Ditto,  travelling  expenses  •        -        -        - 

-  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  1st  instalment,  for  engraving 

«  Fight  Interrupted" 

-  Expenses  attendant  on  putting  engraving  in  hands 

-  Registrar's  salary,  one  year        -        -        .        - 

-  Attendants'  and  office  expenses  .        -        . 

-  Printing  and  stationery      -        .        •         -        - 

-  Advertisements         ---••- 

-  Postage  and  carriage  of  parcels  -        •        •        . 

-  Exhibition  expenses,  free  to  the  public,  ballot,  &c. 
-.  Miscellaneous  and  incidental  expenses 

Reserve  in  Bank  :  £. 

-  Balanceof  agreement  with  Mr.  Bacon  500 

-  Engraving  and  other  premiums,  Ire- 

land  - 105 

-  Surplus  for  paper,  and  printing  engrav- 

ings,  carriage  of  same ;  report  1843, 
&c.  &c.        -        .        -        -        -  824 


s.  d. 


£.     4.     d. 


2,700  - 

- 

44  10 

- 

100  - 

- 

200  - 

. 

10  - 

— 

100  - 

. 

20  - 

• 

40  - 

- 

92  3 
61  19 
83  6 

10 
3 

9 

76  15 

11 
3 

7 

1^29  - 


5i063    6    7 


We  have  examined  the  vouchers  in  these  accounts,  and  find  the  balance  at  foot  of  Account,  No.  I.,  408/.  16  s,  ^d.; 
and  that  at  foot  of  Account,  Mo.  II.  1,119/.  ^d^*  9^*>  ^^^  ^^l^o  at  foot  of  No.  III.  a  balance  of  1^29/.,  niaking, 
together  with  the  other  two  balances,  the  sum  of  2,957/.  10  s»  id.  to  the  credit  of  the  society  in  Royal  Bank,  reserred 
lor  and  applicable  to  the  objects  as  above  stated. 

(signed)  Isaac  M.  UOlierS\    .    ,., 

^  WaUer  Sweetman]  ^''^^'''^' 

Approved  and  ordered  to  be  published.  (signed)        Onwmde,  President. 
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Rojfal  Irish  Art 
The  Exhibition  and  Distribution  of  the  Prizes.  Union, 

(From  the  Public  Papers.)  (No*  a.) 

Exhibition  and 
Distribution  of 

''"■"'■""■^"■"■""■"■^  Prizes. 


Free  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  Art, 

The  Royal  Dublin  Society  having,  with  their  usual  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  fine 
arts  of  Ireland,  afforded  every  accommodation,  their  rooms,  attendants,  ficc.  in  their 
power,  to  this  institution,  a  highly  interesting  and  well-arranged  exhibition  was  ^ot  up, 
consisting  of  the  prizes  to  be  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  Royal  Irish  Art 
Union  for  1843.  After  the  same  had  been  viewed  by  the  members  and  their  immediate 
friends,  admitted  by  tickets,  signed  by  the  members  themselves,  the  whole  was  thrown 
open  to  the  public,  and  schools  and  public  institutions  connected  with  education  received 
particular  invitations,  and  every  accommodation  from  the  committee.  A  vast  concourse 
of  all  classes  attended  during  the  period  it  remained  open  (a  fortnight),  yet  not  a  single 
instance  of  irregularity  or  injury  occurred. 


The  Distribution. 

The  general  meeting  of  the  society  for  the  distribution  of  the  works  of  art  took  place  on 
Tuesday,  the  29th  of  Ausust,  in  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  This  commo* 
dious  building  (too  small,  however,  for  the  purpose)  was  thronged  throughout  with  a 
highly  fashionable  and  distinguished  assemblage,  amongst  whom  the  ladies  were  accom- 
modated with  the  best  seats,  and  appeared  to  take  a  great  interest  in  the  proceedings. 
Among  the  company  present  we  recognized  the  Lady  Mayoress,  Lady  Blaney,  Lady  Talbot 
de  Malahide,  the  Hon.  Misses  Plunket,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Lord  Talbot,  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Dean  Maude,  Sir  G.  F.  Hodson,  hart.,  Sir  J.  Kingston  James,  Bart.,  Sir  William  Betham, 
&c.  The  beautiful  prizes  to  be  distributed  were  admirably  arranged,  the  pictures  on  the 
wall,  and  the  statuary  forming  attractive  groups  in  front ;  in  fact,  we  have  seldom  beheld 
acotfp  d'ceil  more  gratifying  and  cheering.* 

At  one  o'clock  precisely,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  George  Hodson,  bart.,  seconded  by 
Walter  Sweetman,  esq.,  the  Right  hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  was  called  to  the  chair. 

His  Lordship  said  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  preside,  or  to  be  in  any  way  service* 
able  to  so  useful  a  national  society;  and  he  would,  without  further  preface,  call  on 
Mr.  Stewart  Blacker,  their  honorary  secretary,  to  read  the  report,  that  the  business  of  the 
day  might  be  proceeded  with  at  once. 

Mr.  Blacker  then  read  the  report,  which  was  received  throughout  with  the  greatest 
attention,  and  frequently  interrupted  with  cheers. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  seconded  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Dean 
Maude,  who  each  briefly  addressed  the  chair,  the  report  was  adopted  with  acclamation. 


The  Ballot. 

Mr.  Blacker  then  read  the  ceriificate  of  the  sub-committee  appointed  to  Investigate  the 
books  and  accounts,  and  deposit  the  numbers  of  all  the  members  who  had  paid  up  in  time 
in  the  balloting-box,  stating  that  the  same  had  been  correctly  done,  and  then  duly  sealed,. 
&c.  signed  by  Charles  Fox,  esq.  as  chairman. 

Sir  John  Kingston  James,  hart.,  and  W.  Goddard,  eso.,  were  appointed  scrutineers  by 
the  meeting,  and  Charles  Fox,  esq.  and  Dr.  Aquila  Smitn,  on  the  part  of  the  committee. 
The  seals  on  the  ballot  boxes  were  then  broken,  and  two  blind  boys  from  the  Richmond 
Institution  drew  the  lots  for  the  whole  society,  one  from  the  box  containing  all  the 
names  on  tickets  of  members,  the  other  the  numbers  of  the  prizes.  Nothing  could  be 
more  satisfactory  than  the  arrangements,  and  the  various  numbers  came  out  very  well 
mingled  ;  the  audience  gave  occasionally  cheers  as  names  were  recognized.     Loud  cheers 

greeted  the  announcement  of  a  prize  of  the  statue  of  the  Reading  Girl,  by  McDowell,  to 
is  Excellency  Lord  de  Grey,  and  was  repeated,  when  Lady  de  Grey  obtained  one  of  the 
casts  of  the  Andromeda,  by  youn^  Kirk ;  but  the  merriment  of  the  meeting  was  exces- 
sive, amongst  the  ladies  especially,  when  a  60/.  prize,  entitled  *'Love;  or  Faint  Heart 
never  won  Fair  Lady,"  fell  to  A.  S.  Harte,  esq..  Fellow  of  the  College.  We  subjoin  a 
correct  list  of  the  drawing,  which  concluded  at  about  four  o'clock. 

Those 

*  The  London  Illustrated  News,  in  an  almost  incredible  short  space  of  time,  gave  a  spirited 
and  (considering  the  expedition  required)  very  correct  representation  of  thif  enlivening  scene. 
The  success  of  inis  paper  is  an  evidence  in  itself  of  the  increasing  desire  in  the  body  of  the  people 
ioT  pictorial  illustration. 
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360  APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 

Those  marked  thus  (*)  are  Irish  or  resident  artists. 

1.  Scene  on  the  Thames,  Distant  View  of  Erith,  by  J.  Tennant  (lOoZ.);  C.  H- 

Gallagher,  Millview  Cottage,  Ballina     .------     4,057^ 

2.  Statues  of  the  Vocal  Memnon,  Thebes,  Sunrise,  by   D.  Roberts  (100/.); 

William  Fishbourne,jun.,  Kelvin  Grove,  Cariow     -----    3,009 

3.  *The  Rescue  (group  in  marble),  by  C.  Panormo  (80/.);  Miss   Reddan, 

Clare-street,  Limerick    ----------     1,289 

4.  *The  Irish  Peasant's  Grave,  by  J.  Tracy  (70/.);  W.  P.  Hyndman,  g,  Aston's- 

quay --    2,795 

5.  *  Andromeda  (statue  in  marble),  J.  Kirk,  jun.  (70/.) ;  Mrs.  Maunsell,  Bally- 

more,  Westmeath  -.-•------    2,585 

6.  ♦  Hermia  and  Helena,  by  W.  Fisher  (60/.) ;  Rev.  J.  Davis,  Wanrenpoint     -    2,1 19 

7.  *  Love ;  or  Faint  Heart  never  won  Fair  Lady,  by  N.  i.  Crowley  (60/.) , 

Andrew  S.  Harte,  F.  T.  C,  D.  College -    4,387 

8.  Coast  Scene,  near  Bangor,  North  Wales,  by  Montague  Stanley  (6o/.); 

Alex.  Paris,  Carrick-on-Sfaiannon    --------    4,147 

9.  *Lenaune  Harbour,  Connemara,  by  George  Colomb  (55/.);  Wm,  Jones, 

101,  Grafton-street        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        ---213 

10.  *The  Rose,  Shamrock,  and  Thistle  (large-sized  miniature  on  ivory),  by  B. 

Mulrennin  (50Z.);  P.  W.  Fiizpairick,  Lisduff  -        ...        -        824 

11.  Bridge  and  Village  of  Splugen  (water-colour),  by  G.  A.  Fripp(4o/.)>  Cr^s- 

tavus  Wilson,  179,  Great  Brunswick-street     ------     2,507 

12.  The  Sand  Bank,  Ferreting  for  rabbits,  by  F.  R.  Lee  (45/);  Pierce  Mahony, 

23,  WilHam-street  ----------    4,483 

13.  *  A  Ship  on  Shore,  Scarborough  Head,  by  M.  Kendrick  (40/.);  Edward 

Galway,  Lower  Maliow-street,  Limerick  --.---        465 

14.  The  Mussel  Gatherers,  by  Alex.  Frazer  (40/.);  T.  Macnevin,  4,  Upper 

Rutland-street       --.--------    4,765 

15.  *The  Impatient  Sitter,  by  J.  Haverty  (40/.);  C.  Carolin,  Clontarf      -        -     2,410 

16.  On  the  River  Tees,  by  T.  Ores  wick  (38/.);  Lady  Grace  Vandeleur,  4,  Rat- 

land-square  --.-------.     1,624 

17.  Landscape,  by  H.  Jutsnm  (35/.) ;  Geo.  Papworth,  Marlborough-street         -    4»i8i 

18.  *  Child  at  Play  (marble),  by  F.  Burnet  (35/.) ;  Archdeacon  Magee     -        -    3,655 

19.  ♦Claddagh  Fishermen,  Galway,   by  G.  Sharp  (35/.);  A.  Rosborough,  133, 

Lower  Gloucester-street         -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -4,156 

20.  *  Holy   Cross   Abbey  (water-colour),    by   Edward  Hayes  (35/.);    Major 

Bonner,  Molesworth-street     ---------     1,382 

21.  On  the  Medway,  by  H.  J.  Boddington  (30/.);  Wm.  M'Cready,  Sackville- 

street    --------------    2,142 

22.  *View  of  Powerscourt  (water-colour),  by  S.  F.  Brocas  (30/.);    Earl  of 

Bandon         ...---------    2,648 

23.  An  Old  Mill,  S.  Wales,  by  J.  Wilson,  (30!.);  Colonel  Acton,  co.  Wicklow      2,570 

24.  Scottish  Border,  Peel  Tower,  by  D.  O.  Hill  (30/.) ;  Robert  Bomford,  esq. 

Rahenstown-bouse,  Summer-hill,  co.  Meath    -  .        *        .        •    3i57^ 

25.  View  of  Clifton,  from  Leigh  Down,  by  C.  Branwhite  (30/.);  Simon  Foot, 

esq.  Hollypark      -----------    2^751 

26.  Clifton  Suspension  Bridge,  by  C.  Branwhite  (30/.);  Mrs.  Ellard,  Tritonville       584 

27.  A  NeapoliUn  Filatrice,  by  K  W.  Dallas  (30/.);  Wm.  Woodroff,  Fitzwil- 

liam-square  ----.•---.-    3,832 

28.  ♦The  Abduction,  by  C.  Grey  (30/.);  John  Maguire,  34,  Wine  Tavern-street    4,783 

29.  *The  Cutty  Pipe,  by  Catterson  Smith  (27/.);  G.  Major,  Lisburn        -        -    1,195 

30.  *The  Girl  Reading  (cast),  by  P.  McDowell  (25Z.);  His  Excellency  Earl  de 

Grey 4,513 

31.  Girl  at  Prayer  (cast),  by   P.   M'Dowell   (25/.);   J.  Moore,  Moore  bail, 

Tullamore     ------------       843 

32.  *  Fishing  on  the  Grand  Bank,  Newfoundland,  by  G.  Atkinson  (25/.);  G.  B. 

Grant,  Grafton-street    ---------  915 

33.  *View  of  Catskill  Mountains,  by  W.  G.  Wall  (25/.);  John  F.  Murphy, 

Church-street  Chapel     ----------    3,458 

34.  *Boy8  Robbing  an  Apple  Stall,  by  C.  Smith  (25/.) ;  H.  Turkington,  Clare- 

street    .--.--.-----.       725 

35.  On  the  Thames  near  Purfleet,  by  J.  Tennant  (25  /.) ;  Miss  Darby,  Priory, 

Stonyford     ------------    I1844 

36.  Good 
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36.  Good  News  (candlelight  eflFect),  by  T.  Clater  (25/.);  Captain  F.  Anderson, 

Eastham       .--------^--    2,265 

37.  •Tubernia,  8cc.,  Lough  Comb,  by  G.  Colomb  (25/.);  Miss  Lyons,  Liddistal, 

Muliingar     ------------     1,305 

38.  Valley  of  Luchon,  Pyrenees  in  the  distance  (water  colour),  by  W.  Oliver 

(25/0 ;  Alexander  ]^irkpatrick,  Coalmine-house       -        -        -        .        •       gyg 

39.  The  Town  of  Angers,  by  W.  E.  Deighton  (23  L) ;  John  Cowan,  Loughrea  -    2,986 

40.  *The  Master's  Footstep,  by  C.  Grey  (20/.);  Ambrose  Gladstanes,  Donans- 

town,  Kilrush        -----------    2,824 

41.  Carting  Timber,  by  J.  Stark  (20/.);  Edward  Plunkett,  Oldcaslle       -        -    4,950 

42.  Scene  near  Windsor,  by  F.  W.  Watts  (20  /.) ;  His  Grace  the  Lord  Primate, 

Armagh         -----•-----.     2,017 

43.  *The  Burning  of  Don  Quixotte's  Library,  by  J.  Mahony  (2ot);  James 

Blackwood,  Strangford  -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -    2,100 

44^  *  Flowers  from  Nature,  by  Mrs.  Gonne  (20/.);  Rev.  N,  O'Farrell,  Francis- 
street  ----.------.    4,608 

45.  Styhead  and  Sea wfel I  Pikes,  Cumberland,  by  W.CoUingwood  (20/.);  Lieut. 

Beechy,  Limerick  ----------140 

46.  A  Woody  Landscape,  by  H.  J.  Boddington  (20  /.) ;  H.  Fitzgerald,  32,  North 

Great  George's-street    ----------    1,788 

47.  The  Village  Farriers,  by  H.  J.  Boddington  (20  /.) ;  Edward  Hardman,  Dub- 

lin Society-house  -.------.-     4^468 

48.  Cattle  Reposing,  by  T,S.  Cooper  (20  Z.);  J-  Read,  Chamber-street    -        -    4,132 

49.  Pleasure  and  Pain,   by   Alexander  Keith  (20/.);   Miss    Sophia  Paxton, 

Aylesford,  Hams  -----------    4,380 

50.  Sea-Shore  near  Yarmouth  (Moonlight) ;  by  J.  B,  Crome  (20/.) ;  H.  Lindsay, 

Armagh         ------------    2,861 

51.  *La  Jeune  Artiste,  by  T.  G.  Fowler  (20/.) ;  Lady  Emma  Vesey,  Abbeyleix      2,563 

62.  On  the  Look-Out,  by  T.  S.  Marshall  (20/.);  W.  F.  Carter,  Ann's  Vale, 

Rostrevor      ------------         57 

53.  Heath  near  Warwich,  Gleamy  Weather,  by  H.  H.  Horsley  (20/.) ;  Thomas 

Boyse,  Bannow,  Taghmon     ---------     1,932 

54.  *  Landscape  Composition,  by  W.  Gillard  (20  /.) ;  Thomas  M.  Smith,  4,  Vale- 

place,  Hammersmith      -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -1,961 

55.  ♦Ancient  Days,  by  G.  Sharp  (15/.);  Sir  R.  Gore  Booth,  bart.,  Lisadill, 

county  Sligo  -------.---    3,641 

56.  *View  on  the  Lagan,  near  Belfast,  by  H.  Frazer  (15  /.)  ;  Rev.  Thomas  Pope, 

Marlborough-street        ------.---    4,566 

57.  *  Scene  near  Bays  water,  by  A.  Nicholi  (15/.);  Rev.  Henry  Hunt,  Ahas- 

cragh   -------------    1,071 

58.  *  Study  of  Beech  and  Elm  Trees,  Phoenix  Park,  by  W.  Howis(i5/-);  John 

Slater,  junior.  Summer-hill     ---------    2,227 

59.  Distant  View  of  the  Island  of  Arran,  by  H.  M'Cullagh  (15  /.) ;  Joseph  Kane, 

Baggoi-street         -----------     1,356 

60.  On  the  Frome,  near  Bristol  (water  colour),  by  G.  A.  Fripp  (15  /.) ;  Rev.  Dr. 

Todd,  Trinity  College    ----------    3,055 

61.  *The  New  Pier,  Boulogne-sur-mer,  by  W,  Kendrick  (15  /.)>  Captain  Eccles, 

Cork 1,658 

62.  Hungarian  Peasants  at  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Vienna,  by  J.  Zeitter  (15/.); 

Lady  Louisa  Trench,  Harristown,  KilcuUen    ------    2,369 

63.  Windsor  from  the  Thames,  by  F.  W.  Watts  (15/.);  Lord  Blaney,  Castle- 

blaney  -------------    3,585 

64.  Katzeneknbogen  Castle  on  the  Rhine,  by  J.  B.  Crome  (15/O;  Joseph 

Comyns,  Hardwicke-terrace   ---------    3,875 

65.  On  the  Sands,  Burlington  Bay,  Yorkshire,  by  A.  Clint  (15/.);  Major  Le 

Poer  Trench,  Gresham-terrace,  Kingstown      -.----     1,508 

66.  The  Turkish  Mother,  by  A.  J.  Woolmer  (15  i);   Lovell  Ashe,  Mount- 

pleasani-square      ----------  732 

67.  Peasant  Girls,  by  Thomas  Crane  (15  /.) ;  R.  J.  Tennant,  Belfast         -        -    1,181 

68.  Coast  Scene  near  Tynemouth,  by  S.  Walters  (15/.) ;  J.  E.  Hughes,  Grove, 

Stillorgan       -.----.-.---    4,343 

69.  *"  Above  Blackrock  Castle  on  the  Lee,  by  G.  Atkinson  (15 /.) ;  Rev.  G. 

Aicock,  Clare,  Casdederry      ---------    3,420 

70.  Dead  Game,  by  G.  Stevens  (15  /.) ;  W.  Rudkin,  Merrion-row     -        -        -    3,904 

71.  *  Landscape  Composition,  by  J.  H.  Mulcahy  (15/.);  Thomas  Rooney,  43, 

Dame-street  -------..--    4,928 

0.79.  T  Y  4  72.  Landscape,. 
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72.  Landscape,  by  J.  Stark  (15  /•) ;  John  M'Gloin,  Great  Britain  street     -        -        971: 

73.  Sunrise  on  the  Moors,  by  R.  K.  Greville  (15/.);  Miss  Taylor,  68,  Domi* 

nick-street    ---------.-•     2,451 

74.  Interior  of  a  Cottage,  Unwelcome  News,  by  N.  Condy  (13/.);  George  Hill, 

8,  Herbert-street    -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -1,310 

75*  Inhabited  Cave  at  Cushenda),  county  Antrim,  by  N.  Condy  (13  Z.);  Robert 

Calley,  Monkstown       ---.-....-        555 

76.  *  Dripsey  Castle,  county  Cork,  by  J.  Connell  (12  /.) ;  James  Prior,  London       1^959 

77.  Landscape,  by  T.  Baker  (12 /.);  Peter  Clifford,  Villa  Bank,  Phipsborough  -    49232 

78.  H.  M.  S.  Cambrian,  36  guns,  at  Plymouth,  by  N.  M.  Condy  (12  /.) ;  L,  W. 

Dickson         -------.--.-     19607- 

79.  *The  Thames  near  Blackwall,  by  M.  Kendrick  (10/.);  James  Blake,  Tully, 

Galway         •*-------...     2,567 

80.  *Story  of  the  Olden  Time,  by  M.  Wood  (10  /.) ;  A.  Grandison,  Phcenix  Park    4,1 63 

81.  Flower  Giri,  by  A.  J.  Woolmer  (10 1) ;  G.  Nannetti,  Brunswick-street        -    3,688 

82.  *  Upper  Lake,  Gap  of  Dunloe,  by  T.  J,  Mullvany  (io/.)»  P*  Pearce,  Lea- 

mington       ------------    4,517 

83.  Hastings,  Boats  on  the  Beach,  by  S.  Walters  (10/.);   Robert  Levens, 

Naples-        -----...----        736 

84.  The  Market  Boat,  by  S.  Walters  (10/.) ;  Mrs.  Colonel  Blackmore,  Clonmel    1,858 

85.  *  Preparing  for  Market,  View  on  Lee-road,  county  Cork,  by  W.  Morgan, 

(10/.);  I"- J*  Hamilton,  Gardiner's-place  -----  1,619 

86.  Luncheon  Time,  by  T.  S.  Marshall  (10/.)  >  ^<>^^  Smith,  Lower  Castle-yard  -    4,029 

87.  The  Pet  Lamb,  by  M.  H.  Anthony  (10/.);  Sir  G.  Hodgson,  bart.  Holly- 

brook  House  .----.-----       31^ 

88.  *  Cupid  pressing^  Grapes   into  the  Hour-glass  of  Time  (Basso-relievo  in 

marble),  by  J.  JLawler  (8Z.) ;  Countess  Ranfurly,  Dungannon    -        -        -    4,334. 

89.  *The  Old  Mill,  by  E.  D.  Rooney  (8  L) ;  Henry  Smith,  Excise,  Fermoy      -        163 

go.  Landscape,  with  Horses  and  Figures,  by  J.  Dearman  (8  /.) ;  P.  Flood,  North 

King-street  ------------    3,071 

91.  *The  Deserted  (a  model),  by  W.  Gilliard  (8  /.) ;  G.  A.  Hamilton,  M.  p.,  Bal- 

triggan .-    3^77 

92.  '^^The  Morning  Gun,  H.  M.  Frigate  Belleisle,  in  Kingstown  Harbour,  by 

W.  B.  Kirwan  (8  /.) ;  Samuel  Collins,  Sidney-avenue,  Blackrock     -        -    2,525 

93.  Street  View,  York,  by  W.  Collingwood  (8  /.) ;  Dr.  Woodroffe,  Ely-place     -    3,004 

94.  *  Group  of  Boys  and  Goat  (cast),  by  T.  Farrell  (7/.  los.)\  E.  Golding, 

Castleblaney ..-.    3^35 

95.  •Group  of  Boys  and  Dog  (cast),  by  T.  Farrell  (7/.  10 s.);  Mrs.  John 

Magrath)  New  Ross       --.----.-.    81369 

96.  •St.  Keven's,  Glendalough  (water  colour),  by  G.  Du  Noyer(7/.);  Mrs. 

Fydell,  Moscatt-hall,  near  Appingham    -------       662 

97.  Heath  Scene,  by  W.  F.  Watts  (6  /.) ;  Thomas  Otho  Travers,  Cork     -        .    4,381 

98.  •CarrickferguB  Castle,  &c.,  by  J.  H.  Burgess  (6/.);  Countess  of  Clonmel, 

Naas    -.. 3^091 

99.  •Irishtown,  from  the  Pigeon-house  Wall  (water  colour),  G.  Du  Noyer  (5  /.) ; 

B.  Ford,  Grafton-street  ----------    2473 

100.  Bridge  near  Linton,  Devon,  by  P.  W.  Elen  (5  L) ;  Mrs.  Turnly,  London      -     1,186 

101.  Study  of  a  Water  Mill,  Devon,  by  J.  Wilson,  jun.  (5  /.)  ;  John  Cummiug, 

Mall,  Armagh        ---------..         gg 

102.  Boys  Fishing,  by  N.  Condy  (5/.) ;  C.  Tod,  Castle-yard      -        -        -        -       557 

103.  Old  Buildings  at  Rouen,  by  W.  Oliver  (5  /.) ;  R.  Smith,  Drogheda     -        -    2,888 

104.  •Dublin  Mountains  (Winter)  from  Sandymount  (water  colour),  by  G.  Du 

Noyer  (5  /.) ;  J.  E.  Tennant,  m.  p.  Belfast         ------       ygj 

105.  •Marine  View,  by  Edwin  Hayes  (4  /.);  John  Baggot,  William-street         -       537 

106.  *Landscape,  by  R.  Smyth  (4/.);  Mrs.  Pollard,  Ranfurly,  Rostrevor  -        -    4,667 

107.  View  at  Corwen,  N.  Wales,  by  Mrs.  W.  Oliver  (2/.),  C.  W.  Papworth, 

Marlborough-street        ---------.       ^gg 

108.  At  Leatherhead,  Surrey  (water  colour),  by  Mrs.  W.  Oliver  (2  L);  Miss  Bessy 

Thompson,  Muckamore  Abbey,  Antrim  -------    4^65 

109.  ♦A  Guide  to  the  Giants'  Causeway  (crayons),  by  J.  H.  Burgess  (2  /.);  Miss 

Jane  ConoUy,  Fitzwilliam-place      ---•--«.,      261 
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TABLES  to  Illustrate  the  Evidence  given  by  Stewart  Blacker,  Esq.,  respecting  the  Rotal  Appendix  (K.) 

Irish  Art  Union,  and  the  state  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Ireland.  . 

Roi^al  Irish  Art 

Ufdon. 

No.  1. — ^Table,  showing  all  the  Exhibitions  which  have  ever  taken  place  in  Dublin,  and  ri7"""\ 

the  Number  of  Works  of  Art.  Table^of 

-"——---—-----—--—---——-----—-----—  Exhibitions,  &c. 


YEAR. 


NUMBER    OF   WORKS   OF   ART. 


1763 

1764 

1765 
1766 
1767 
1768 

1769 
1770 
1771 
1772 

»773 
»774 
1775 
1776 

J  777 

1778 

1779 
1780 
1781 
1782 
1783 
1784 

1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 

1789 
1790 

1791 
1792 

1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 

»797 
1798 

1799 
1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 


1809 


1810 
1811 

1812 


1814 


-  Barry's  picture,  supposed  to  be 
the  first  ever  exhibited  in  Ireland. 
None. 
88 
106 

137 

140 

119 

104 

105 

101 

128 

130 

160 

None. 

223 

None. 

None. 

214 

None. 


YEAR. 


143.— Held  at  32,  Dame-street. 

200. — Held  at  Parliament  House. 

213. — Parliament  House. 

None. 

140 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

r23i 
68 — Obens*  water  colours. 


r263 
1 1 8 — Royal  Dublin  Society  House. 

^391 


NUMBER   OF    WORKS   OF    ART. 


1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 

1819 


1820 
1821 

1822 
1823 
1824 

1825 
1826 


1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 

1833 
1834 
1836 
1836 

1837 
1838 

1839 


1840 
1841 
1842 

1843 


1844 


226— At  Del  Vecchio's. 
139 — Royal  Dublin  Society  House. 
206 
None. 
187 
75— G.  Grattan's. 

l«62 

None. 

181 — Charter  granted  to  the  Royal 

Hibernian  Academy. 
None. 

113 

None. 

None. 

398 — Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  pre* 
sented  with  house  and  exhibition 
rooms^  by  Francis  Johnston,  Esq., 
architect,  free  of  rent  and  every 
expense. 

342 

389 

294 

301 

287 
289 
232 

302 

311 
264 
265 
228 
None. 

18th  April.— The  Royal  Irish  Art 
Union  formed,  at  a  meeting  called 
by  Stewart  Blacker,  Esq.,  the 
Marquis  of  Ormonde  in  the  chair. 

410 

432 
484 

(6ji — Royal  Hibernian  Academy. 
150— Society  of  Irish  Artists. 
v8ii 

^427 — Royal  Hibernian  Academy. 
100 — Society  of  Irish  Artists. 

.536 


12th  April. — Opinion  of  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown  in  England 
adverse  to  the  distribution  of  works 
of  art,  on  the  Art  Union  system, 
sent  to  the  Art  Union  of  London  six 
weeks  before  exhibitions  opened  in 
Dublin  ;  causing  a  deficiency  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year 
in  the  two  exhibitions  of  275 
works. 


0.79. 
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No.  4. — Table  showing  the  Amount  of  Funds  received  from  Visitors  to  the  Hibbbnian 
Academy  Exhibition  for  four  years,  previous  10  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Irish  Art 
Union,  and  for  ihe  four  years  succeeding  its  establishment,  furnished  by  Wm.  Murray, 
Esq.,  Treasurer,  r.h.a.: 


Previous  to  the  Royal  Irish  An  Union. 


Year: 

1835. 
1836 

1837 
1838 

1839- 


Receipts  of  Exhibition 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
No  Exhibition,  and  the 


Irish  Art  Union  formed 
Total  for  four  years  previous 


Subsequent  to  the  Royal  Irish  Art  Union. 


Year: 

1840.  Receipts  of  Exhibition 

18%!       -      ditto 

1842  -      ditto 

1843  -      ditto 


otal  for  four  years  subse--^ 
quent  to  the  Royal  Irish  > 
Art  Union    -      "  -         -J 


335  19  fi 

406    5  - 

400    -  - 

648  10  6 


1,790  15    - 


This  is  correct,  Wm.  M. 

Extract  from  Ihe  Report  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy, 
furnished  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  in  December  last: 
''The  Academy  has  also  the  pleasure  to  perceive  that  the  great  object  of  its  ambition, 
the  awakening  in  the  public  mind  a  love  for  art  has,  aided  by  the  efforts  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Art  Union,  been  for  the  l«st  four  years  steadily  progressing,  as  will  fully  appear  from  the 
following  statement  of  the  receipts  of  the  Exhibitions"  (see  Table  as  given  above). 
**  From  the  increase  of  funds  thus  obtained,  the  Academy  has  been  enabled  to  make  many 
necessary  improvements  in  their  buildings  besides  greatly  enlarging  their  collection  of 
casts  from  the  antique,  and  boqks,  &c.  &.c. 

**  For  Stewart  Blacker,  Esq.,  (signed)        "  George  Petrie, 

15  June  1844.  Secretary,  b. h.  a." 

No.  6.— Table  showing  the  Amount  spent  en  Works  of  Art  in  the  Exhibitions  in  DubUn, 
previous  and  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Irish  Art  Union : 


Previous  to  the  Royal  Irish  Art  Union. 


Ye,ar : 

1835  rTotal  purchases  from' 

1836  i   the  Exhibition  of  the 
3  837  I   Royal  Hibernian  Aca- 
1838  I  demy  for  four  years 
1839.  No  Exhibition,  and  the 

Royal  Irish  Art  Union  formed. 


£.   s. 


1   10    - 


Subsequent  to  the  Royal  Irish  Art  Union. 


Year: 

1840  - 

1841  . 

1842  - 
1843 


£.  5.  d. 

-  438  14  - 

-  1,195  16  - 

-  2,199  10  - 

-  2,944  10  - 


Total  by  Royal  Irish  Aril 
Union,  four  years         -J 
*  Private  patronage  (average 
per  annum)  about  (300/.) 

£. 


£•     s.    d. 

6,778  10    - 
1,227  10    - 


8,000    -    - 


ExTBACT  from  •'  Saunders's  News  Letter,"  giving  an  account  of  a  Public  Meeting,  6th  May 
1839,  being  one  of  the  first  held  by  the  Royal  Ibish  Abt  Union,  Lord  Viscount 
Massareene  and  Ferrard  in  the  chair. 

"Mr.  Thomas  J.  Mulvany,  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  in  answer  to  a 
query  from  Colonel  Pratt,  said,  '  That  perhaps  he  could  best  answer  that  question  from 
his  official  position  by  disclosing  the  fact  that  the  whole  amount  of  purchases  made  in  the 
four  last  years'  exhibitions  was  30  s.,  and  that  for  two  water-colour  drawings  (hear^  hear). 
Could  it  be  expected  that  under  such  apathy  and  total  neglect  men  would  give  up  their 
time  and  thought  to  cultivate  the  higher  branches  of  the  arts,  or  need  he  say  what  a 
stimulus  even  the  sum  mentioned  by  the  gallant  officer  would  effect,  if  properly  adminis- 
tered. He  would,  however,  say  this  for  the  profession,  that  although  naturally  enough 
they  might  look  for  remuneration  for  their  labours,  yet  approval  and  fame,  coming  from  a 
proper  quarter,  would,  he  felt,  be  still  dearer  to  them,  and  half  the  sum  for  a  picture  sold 
as  having  met  the  approbation  of  a  large  and  influential  society  such  as  this,  would  have 
more  beneficial  effects  than  twice  the  amount  from  a  private  individual  (hear  and  cheers).' " 

No.  6,— 

*  This  is  a  very  small  average.  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  exact  certainty  with  regard  to  the 
sums  expended  by  private  individuals  in  this  department.  If  the  commissions,  in  addition  to  the  pur- 
chases of  their  Excellencies,  the  Earl  and  Countess  De  Grey,  had  been  taken  into  accurate  calcu- 
lation, the  amount  might  have  been  more  than  doubled,  and  10,000/.  nearer  the  sum  total  expended 
on  art  in  Ireland  for  the  four  last  years. 
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Appendix  (K.) 

^^^U^  ^^  ^^'  6.— Table  showing  the  Falliog-off  of  the  Funds  received  by  the  Exhibitions  ia 

^^  Dublin,  in  consequence  of  the  Suspension  of  the  Royal  Irish  Art  Union,  in  deference 

(No.  2.)  *o  ^^^  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  in  England. 

Amount  of  Funds.  ■ 


The  Royal  Hibernian  Academy. 


Extract  of  Letter  from  Wro.  Murray,  Elkj. 
Treasurer,  Royal  Hibernian  Academy, 
to  Stewart  Blacker,  Esq.,  Honorary 
Secretary,  Royal  Irish  An  Union: 

"  My  dear  Sir, 
**  I  forgot  in  my  communication  to  you 
respecting  the  proceeds  of  the  exhibitions, 
to  furnish  you  with  the  difference  in  the 
account  between  this  year  and  the  last : 


407     2    - 
261   13    6 


1843.  The  first  27  days    - 

1844.  The  first  27  days   - 

''Being  a  falling  off  this 
year  already  of  - 


*'  I  am,  &c. 
(signed)        *'  Wm.  Murray. 
"To  Stewart  Blacker,  Esq. 
18th  June,  1844." 


The  Society  of  Irish  Artists. 


Extract  from  a  Memorandum  furnished  by 
E.  Hayes,  Esq., Treasurer  of  the  Society 
of  Irish  Artists,  Royal  Irish  Institution, 
College-street,  Dublin: 


"1843.  The  first  27  days 
*'  1844.  The  first  27  days 
^'  The  sum  total  received 
in  i8A3was       -        -         - 
*'  Tnis  year  it  will  scarcely 
reach  what  was  obtained  in 
the  first  27  days  last  year 
at  the  exhibition,  viz. 


£. 

56 


d. 


161   18    - 


90    - 


N,  B. —  It  should  be  remarked,  this 
society,  which  is  an  oflfshoot  from  the 
Academy,  has  had  considerable  difficulties 
to  labour  under  during  the  two  years  it 
has  existed. — S.  B. 


Table  No.  7. — Statement  of  the  Admissions  to  the  Schools  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
SociETT,  showing  the  Increase  that  has  followed  since  the  formation  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Art  Union,  especially  in  the  Superior  Departments  of  Art. 

Note,-— 'The  marked  increase  and  improvement  of  the  Schools  of  Design  are  mainly  owing  to  the  paioittkiB; 
and  highly  efficient  Committee  of  the  Boyal  Dablin  Society,  the  distrlbation  of  premlnms  by  the  Lord  liet- 
tenant,  and  other  useful  measures  introduced  by  them.  It  is,  however,  natural  to  infer  tbat  the  public  sttestioi 
drawn  to  the  Fine  Art8,'and  the  indncemeAts  held  out  by  the  Art  Unions,  have  had  an  aaimating  effect,  botb  00 
the  Committee  and  on  the  Schools ;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  so  many  would  try  to  advaaee  themselves  in  this 
heretofore  neglected  department,  unless  they  perceived  the  public  mind  was  steadily  directed  to  the  coltintioo 
of  a  taste  which  was  likely  to  remunerate  its  professors  for  the  application  of  their  time  and  (acuities. 


Date. 

Figure. 

Landscape 

and 
Ornament. 

Archi- 
tecture. 

Modelling. 

Total. 

From  Nov.  1837  to  July  1838 

10 

21 

16 

9 

66 

Royal  Irish  Art  Union  formed 

18  April  1839: 

From  Nov.  1838  to  July  1839 

39 

52 

62 

12 

155 

—        1839  to  July  1840 

43 

72 

39 

19 

173 

—        1840  to  July  1841 

43 

43 

33 

4 

123 

0 

—        1841  to  July  1842 

42 

64 

37 

»6 

158 

—        1842  to  July  1843 

42 

56 

4» 

2 

141 

—        1843  to  July  1844 

72 

89 

46 

7 

213 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  William  Vicars  Griffith,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Fine  Arte 
Committee,  Royal  Dublin  Society,  with  the  above  Statement,  to  Stewart  Blacker, 
Esq.,  Hon.  Sec,  Royal  Irish  Art  Union. 

"  The  Dublin  Society  applies  itself  to  elementary  instruction  in  art,  while  the  Art  Vtnon 
begins  with  the  artist.     You  are  too  well  acquainted  with  our  schools  to  require  ro^^ 
information  from  me  with  regard  to  them.     You  know  how  popular  they  are,  and  no 
eagerly  admission  to  them  is  sought  for.     Many  come  from  distant  parts  of  Ireland  ^ 
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the  express  purpose  of  attending  them ;  and  I  remember  the  case  of  one  lad,  whose  father      Appendix  (K.) 

(as  well  as  I  can  recollect)  was  a  stone-mason  in  the  Queen's  County,  and  who  having  no  

friends  in  Dublin  took  up  his  abode  at  Rathcoole  (eight  miles  from  hence))  with  some      Royal  Irish  Art 
relatives  of  his,  and  regularly  walked  16  miles  three  days  in  the  week,  attending  the  C/nion. 

architectural  school  at  nine  o'clock   in   the  morning,  and   returning  to  his  dinner  at  ^ 

Rathcoole.     Were  we  more  prosperously  circumstanced/ we  could  certainly  effect  a  vast  ^       ^       ^'1 
deal  of  good  in  this  department,  but  our  allocation   is  wretchedly  small,  only  75/.  per  ^d  & 

annum  for  contingencies,  t.  e.  for  the  purchase  of  drawings,  models,  furniture,  and  all  other  naissions,  c. 
expenses,  excepting  salaries  and  premiums.  The  rooms  we  have  are  sunk  below  the  level 
of  the  adjoining  ground,  and  are  cold  and  damp,  with  cross  lights  in  all  directions.  Had 
we  sufficient  funds,  they  might  be  rendered  much  more  comfortable  than  they  are  by 
substituting  boarded  floors,  of  which  both  the  pupils  and  their  parents  fre(|uently  com- 
plain, but  in  the  present  state  of  our  finances  such  a  change  is  quite  impracticable.  You 
may  easily  imagine  how  scanty  a  supply  of  drawings  and  models  we  can  afibrd  out  of  such 
an  allowance.  The  casts  we  have  from  the  antique  were,  I  believe,  the  first  ever  imported 
into  this  country,  and  are  those  from  which  almost  all  our  artists  have  studied  :  they  have 
not  been  added  to  for  very  many  years ;  and  as  a  collection  must,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  be 
considered  exceedingly  imperfect.  We  all  lament  this,  and  would  feel  much  obliged  to 
you  if  you  could  discover  any  means  whereby  we  could  improve  and  extend  it  As  to  the 
Art  Union,  we  are  looking  forward  most  anxiously  for  the  Report  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee.  You  may  well  imagine  the  suspense  of  the  artists  here,  who  reckoned 
securely  on  their  harvest,  the  fruit  of  their  toil,  and  the  anticipated  means  of  support  to 
not  a  few  of  them.  Some  even  ausongst  the  more  advanced  of  our  pupils,  who  have  ventured 
into  the  field  of  competition  at  the  Academy  Exhibition,  with  creditable  original  pro- 
ductions, are  sadly  depressed  by  the  clouds  which  lower  over  their  debut  as  artistes. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

(signed)         William  Vicars  Griffith. 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  29  June  1844. 


0.79-  z  2  3 


(No.  3.) 

Increase  of  Students  in  the  Life  and  Antique  School  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  (No.  3 ) 

Academy,  since  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Irish  Art  Union.  Increase  of 

Students. 

Extract  from  Letter  of  George  Petrie,  Esq.  Secretary,  Royal  Hibernian  Academy. 

'*  Dublin,  10  July  1844. 
"The  number  of  students  admitted  to  the  schools  has  been  much  greater  since  1839 
than  previously,  and  the  increase  has  gone  on  progressively.    The  attendance  also  in  the 
antique  as  well  as  in  the  living  model  schools,  the  latter  paViicularly,  has  been  more  than 
doubled  in  the  average  attendance. 

"  Our  exhibition  here  this  year,  you  will  grieve  to  learn,  has  been  far  from  productive. 
The  receipts  will  be  but  little  more  than  half  that  of  the  last ;  and  the  loss  of  sale  to  the 
Art  Union  will  be  the  absolute  ruin,  I  fear,  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  resident  contributors. 
This  is  a  reflection  that  makes  me  melancholy,  and  deeply  regret  that  the  committee  did 
not  resolve  to  buy,  whatsoever  they  might  afterwards  find  it  necessary  to  do  with  the 
purchases.  I  have  hitherto  struggled  to  prevent  the  academy  from  closing  the  exhibition, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  use  in  persevering,  so  I  suppose  we  must  close  next  week. 

"  Believe  me,  &c. 
'*  To  Stewart  Blacker,  Esq."  '•  Oeorge  PetrieJ' 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  Mr.  Petrie,  from  the  close  and  constant  attention  given 
by  him  to  the  study  of  the  antiquities  of  Ireland,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  Koyal 
Irish  Academy  of  Science  and  Literature,  and  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland,  has  not 
been  able  to  contribute  of  late  to  the  exhibition  himself,  nor  has  he  ever  locked  for  or 
derived  any  personal  advantage  from  the  Art  Union ;  so  his  testimony  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  more  valuable,  as  perfectly  disinterested. 

Stewart  Blacker. 
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National  Art 
Union. 

Prospectus. 


Appendix  (L.) 


THE  NATIONAL  ART  UNION. 


Probpbctus  of  the  National  Art  Uniok. 

VaUiotts  circumstances  have  combined  to  suggest  the  establishment  of  an  Art  Unioa 
upon  a  more  extended  and  comprehensive  scale  tnan  that  of  the  *'  societies  "  at  present  in 
existence,  with  a  view  to  associate,  for  one  common  purpose,  persons  of  similar  habits  and 
tastes,  however  removed  by  distance ;  to  increase  the  means  ot  justly  appreciating  the  fine 
arts,  and  participating  in  their  beneficial  influences,  and,  by  circulating  works  of  unques- 
tionable excellence,  to  give  a  right  bias  and  a  wise  direction  to  that  taste  for  the  beautiful 
and  instructive  in  art  which  is  becoming,  not  gradually,  but  rapidly,  universal  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  societies  which  within  the  last  few  years  have  been  called  into  existence  in  this 
country,  originated,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  with  the  patrons  of  art  in  Germany.  The 
idea  was  borrowed  first  in  Scotland ;  it  was  introduced  thence  into  London ;  the  spirit 
spread  its  influence  to  Ireland  and  the  English  provinces ;  and  several  such  institutions  are 
now  in  operation,  all  stimulated  by  one  great  and  honourable  motive,  but  each  having  some 
peculiar  characteristics,  and  all  acting  upon  grounds  independent  one  of  another. 

The  vast  advantages  that  arise  to  a  community  from  a  proper  cultivation  of  the  arts,  and 
the  salutary  enjoyments  produced  by  them,  are  too  obvious,  and  too  generally  admitted,  to 
require  comment.  The  astonishing  increase  of  institutions  for  their  promotion,  and  of 
societies  for  their  encouragement,  in  this  country,  has  only  kept  pace  with  the  public  senti- 
ment. The  spirit  of  the  age,  rejecting  the  less  refined  pleasures  of  former  times,  requires 
those  that  are  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  because  it  has 
been  taught  to  appreciate  their  value.  The  aristocracy  of  rank  or  commerce  are  deriving 
their  *'home  enjoyments"  from  the  mind  and  hand  of  the  painter,  while  the  taste,  and  it 
may  be  said  the  judgment,  formerly  confined  to  the  higher,  have  spread  to  the  middle 
classes  of  society,  by  whom  the  infenor  productions  of  the  graver  are  now  almost  invari- 
ably rejected.  Fortunately,  science  has  been  summoned  to  the  aid  of  the  arts ;  the  inven- 
tion of  the  electrotype  will,  by  multiplying,  to  any  extent,  the  productions  of  the  burin, 
enable  the  producer  of  a  fine  print  to  supply  it  at  the  cost,  formerly,  of  the  commonest 
engravings,  such  electrotyped  copies  being,  in  all  respects,  as  excellent  as  the  originals  of 
which  they  are  fac-similes ;  a  result  that  rests  upon  indubitable  authority,  and  is  "  esta- 
blished by  the  proof  that  it  has  been  found  impossible,  by  most  competent  judges,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  one  from  the  other." 

The  managers  of  the  "  National  Art  Union  "  avail  themselves  of  this  power  to  answer  the 
increased  demand  for  art  of  unquestionable  excellence,  and  submit  their  plan  with  confi- 
dence to  the  public. 

In  its  leading  provisions,  it  resembles  the  societies  now  in  operation,  and  with  which  the 
public  are  already  familiar,  first,  in  supplying  an  impression  of  a  costly  engraving  for  each 

giinea  subscribed,  and  next,  in  distributing  a  collection  of  works  of  art,  the  productions  of 
ritish  artists,  as  prizes ;  the  prizes  to  be  appropriated  in  the  usual  manner  or  drawing. 

In  the  "  National  Art  Union,"  however,  there  will  be  some  peculiar  features,  upon  the 
importance  of  which,  as  serious  and  valuable  improvements,  its  projectors  calculate  for 
success. 

These  they  have  now  to  explain : 

With  reference  to  the  Prints  to  be  distributed.  One  for  each  Gruinea  subscribed : 

1st.  The  print  will  be  delivered  to  the  subscriber  at  the  time  his  subscription  is  paid, 
thus  removing  the  principal  objection  to  existing  art  unions,  which  have  delayed  the  issue 
of  one  print  until  long  after  another  print  has  been  due,  causing  no  inconsiderable  disap- 
pointment and  vexation  by  continual  postponements. 

2d.  As  at  least  three  or  four  engravings  will  be  submitted  to  the  subscribers,  fit)m  which 
a  choice  may  be  made,  for  each  guinea  subscribed,  and  as  these  engravings  will  be  yaned 
as  to  subject  and  size,  the  subscriber  will  be  enabled  to  select  a  print  that  may  be  suitable 
to  his  taste,  and  will  not  be  compelled,  as  in  previously  existing  societies,  to  accept  a  pnnt 
the  character  of  which  may  not  oe  agreeable  to  him,  or  whicn  may  not  possess  sufficient 
merit  as  a  work  of  art ;  in  short,  he  will  ascertain  the  true  worth  of  the  engraving  before 
he  is  called  upon  to  become  a  subscriber. 

3d.  The  pnnts  to  be  issued  by  the  National  Art  Union  will  be  greatly  superior  to  any 
that  have  been  hitherto  published  by  a  society ;  they  will  be  all  hue  engravings,  engravw 
in  every  instance  by  the  most  eminent  of  British  engravers,  fi-om  the  choicest  works  of  the 
most  famous  of  our  British  painters,  and  the  expenditure  in  their  production  will  be  at  least 
thrice  the  amount  that  has  been  paid  by  any  existing  institution. 

With  reference  to  the  Prizes  for  subsequent  Distribution  among  the  Subscribers: 
1st.  The  sum  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  prizes — ^paintings,  drawings,  andpW' 
impressions  of  fine  prints — shall  amount  to  the  full  half  of  the  total  sum  subscribed,  exclu- 
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sive  of  the  engravings  distributed  at  the  time  of  subscribing ;  the  number  of  subscriptions 
being  limited  to  25^000,  when  the  whole  of  the  works  of  art  exhibited  will  be  transferred, 
as  prizes,  to  the  subscribers. 

No  painting  or  drawing  will  be  selected  a^  a  prize  of  less  value  than  25  guineas ;  but 
smaller  prizes  will  consist  of  the  finest  proofs  of  rare  and  costly  prints,  which  cannot 
but  be  considered  more  desirable  acquisitions  than  inferior  pictures  of  small  price. 

2d.  The  plan  of  drawing  the  prizes  will  be  precisely  that  adopted  by  the  London  Art 
Union,  to  take  place  immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  subscription  list,  but  under  no 
circumstances  will  it  be  delayed  later  than  the  dOth  June,  1844. 

dd.  The  paintings  and  drawings  shall  be  procured  directly  from  the  artists,  native  artists 
only,  and,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  at  once  from  the  easel,  so  as  to  secure  the  latest 
production  of  the  painter,  and  to  obtain  novelty  in  an  exhibition.  The  managers,  however, 
reserve  the  right  of  making  additions  from  private  sources,  when  very  desirable  works  may 
be  offered  them,  or  in  case  difficulties  shall  arise  in  procuring  a  sufficient  number  of  really 
good  works. 

Promises  of  zealous  support  and  cordial  co-operation  have  already  been  received 
from  the  artists  generally. 

4th.  The  pictures  so  collected  for  subsequent  distribution  as  prizes  will  be  publicly 
exhibited,  first  in  London,  and  afterwards  in  nearly  all  the  leading  towns  of  the  kingdom, 
thus  extending  the  fame  of  the  artist,  and  improving  the  public  taste  by  the  most  certain 
and  most  effectual  mode. 

While  the  subscribers  will  at  once  receive  a  beautiful  and  valuable  print,  they  will, 
also  at  once,  be  enabled  to  test  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  pictures  of  which  they  will 
subsequently  become  the  possessors.  The  paintings  so  brought  together  will  be  col- 
lected from  the  studios  of  the  painters  by  gentlemen  of  taste  and  judgment,  with 
regard  only  to  their  intrinsic  merit,  inasmuch  as  upon  their  intrinsic  merit,  and  the 
exclusion  of  mediocre  performances,  must  largely  depend  the  success  of  the  institution* 

The  advantages  thus  offered  to  the  pubUc  will  be  sufficiently  obvious.  While  the  prints 
that  will  be  issued  may  challenge  competition  with  any  that  have  ever  appeared  in  this 
country,  either  from  public  or  private  sources,  and  will  be  procured  at  a  cost  commensurate 
with  the  importance  of  the  undertaking,  the  objections  that  have  been  urged  against  art 
union  societies  will  be  in  a  great  degree  removed.  These  objections  are  two-fold ;  first, 
with  reference  to  the  choice  of  pictures  by  "  a  committee ;"  and  next,  as  regards  the 
arrangement  by  which  a  prizeholder  selects  for  himself.  In  one  case  it  has  been  asserted, 
that  partialities  and  personal  regards  have,  at  times,  produced  a  bias  injurious  to  the  arts 
generally,  and  have  encouraged  some  artists  to  enhance  the  prices  of  pictures  beyond  their 
value,  under  the  assurance  of  sales ;  and  in  the  other  case,  it  is  contended  that  the  arts  are 
prejudiced  by  allowing  incompetent  judges  to  make  choice  of  unworthy  pictures.  Both 
these  difficulties  will  be  overcome,  inasmuch  as  the  managers  of  the  "National  Art  Union'* 
will  be  compelled  to  choose  only  such  works  as  are  of  acknowledged  excellence,  such  only 
as  are  calculated  to  improve  the  general  taste,  and  such  only  as  will  be  really  worth  Ihe 
value  placed  upon  them.  Upon  the  just  and  effectual  working  out  of  this  portion  of  their 
plan  they  ground  their  expectations  of  success. 

The  period  for  drawing  the  prizes  will  be  duly  announced ;  it  will  take  place  in  London^ 
and  subscribers  will  be  invitea  to  attend.  The  proceedings  will  be  conducted  under  the 
superintendence  of  at  least  12  of  the  authorized  town  and  country  agents,  who  will  repre^ 
sent  the  interests  of  the  subscribers* 


Appendix  (L) 

National  Art 
Union. 

Prospectus* 


Prints  for  delivery  to  Subscribers  of  the  Year  1843. 

I.  "  Ancient  Italy,"  painted  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  r.  a.;  engraved  by  J.  T.  Willmore. 
IL  "  Modem  Italy,"  painted  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  r.  a.  ;  es^raved  by  William  Miller. 
in.  &  IV.  (The  pair  to  each  subscriber  of  one  guinea.)    "The  Lattice,"  "The  Mask," 
painted  by  E.  Landseer,  r.  a.  ;  engraved  by  J.  H.  Kobinson. 

The  two  first-named  are  now  on  the  eve  of  finish  by  the  two  eminent  line  engravers, 
Messrs.  Willmore  and  Miller ;  the  size  of  each  is  2  ft.  4  in.  by  1  ft.  9  in.  The  interest  and 
beauty  of  the  subjects  have  been  universally  acknowledged,  and  as  engravings  they  will  be 
classed  among  the  most  successful  efforts  of  modem  times.  The  pair,  alter  Landseer's 
ex(|uisite  pictures,  engraved  by  J.  H.  Robinson,  are  partially  known  ;  but  the  extreme 
delicacy  and  cost  of  the  engraving  demanded  a  proportionate  charge,  which  excluded  them 
from  tKe  hands  of  all  but  a  very  tew.  The  application  of  the  electrotype  has  justified  their 
introduction  into  this  plan. 

The  exhibition  in  London  will  take  place  at  the  Gallery  of  the  New  Society  of  Painters 
in  Water  Colours,  Pall  Mali,  early,  in  January,  when  the  prints  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
to  the  subscribers. 

That  this  plan  originates  in  private  enterprise  cannot  be  treated  as  an  objection,  inasmuch 
as  in  this  country  such  is  the  origin  of  nearly  every  great  and  prosperous  national  under- 
taking, which  can  benefit  its  projectors  only  by  really  benefiting  the  public. 


Office,  26,  Soho-square,  London. 


Richard  LloydA  c       *    • 
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Appendix  (L) 

National  Art 
Union, 

Prospectus. 


The  following  agents  have  been  appointed  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  the  *'  National  Art 
Union"  in  the  several  towns  of  Great  Britain ;  they  will  receive  subscriptions,  and  be  at 
once  supplied  with  specimens  of  the  prints  for  distribution. 

London : 


Messrs.  Ackermann  &  Co.^  Strand. 
Mr.  R.  Ackermann,  191,  Regent-street 
Messrs.  A.  H.  Baily  &  Co.,  83,  Comhill. 
Mr.  H.  Bailey,  168,  New  Bondnstreet. 
Mr.  Dickinson,  114,  New  Bond-street. 
Messrs.  Fores,  41,  Piccadilly. 
Mr.  Samuel  Hollyer,  Chancery-lane. 
Mr.  Robert  Jennings,  62,  Cheapside. 


Bath,  Messrs.  Sims  &  Son. 

Mr.W.  Everitt. 

Belfast,  Mr.  J.  Hodgson. 
Berwick-on-Tweed,  Mr.  James  Jaffrey. 
Birmingham,  Mr.  Edward  Everitt. 

■  Mr.  J.  L.  Norton. 

Boston,  Mr.  J.  Noble. 
Bristol,  Mr.  John  Norton. 
Buckingham,  Mr.  William  Stallworthy. 
Cambridge,  Mr.  J.  Dimmock. 
— — — —  Mr.  Robert  Roe. 
Canterbury,  Mr.  Henry  Ward, 
CarUsle,  Mr.  C.  Thurmant 
Chard,  Mr.  George  B.  Toms. 
Chelmsford,  Mr.  Henry  Guy. 
Chester,  Messrs.  Seacome  8c  Pritchard. 
Colchester,  Mr.  Thomas  Knibb. 
Derby,  Messrs.  Moseley  &  Nephew. 
Dorking,  Mr.  R.  B.  Ede. 
Exeter,  Mr.  John  Gendall. 
Gloucester,  Mr.  Thomas  Jew. 
Grantham,  Mr.  Samuel  Ridge. 
Great  Yarmouth,  Mr.  Frederick  Crowe. 
Hastings,  Mr  W.  Arundall. 


Messrs.  Lloyd  &  Co.,  Harley-st.,  Cavendish- 
square. 
Mr.  J.  Mitchell,  33,  Old  Bond-street. 
Mr.  F.  G.  Moon,  20,  Threadneedle-street. 
Mr.  T.  M'Lean,  Haymarket 
Mr,  John  Moore,  St.  Martin's-lane. 
Mr.  Watson,  Vere-street,  Cavendish-street. 
Messrs.  Welch  &  Gwynne,  24,  St.  James's-«t. 


Hull,  Mr.  W.  R.  Goddard. 
Lancaster,  Mr.  William  Barwick. 
Lincoln,  Mr.  J.  W.  Drury. 
Liverpool,  Mr.  H.  Lacey. 
Leicester,  Messrs.  Brown  Brothers. 
Maidstone,  Mr.  J.  Smith. 
Manchester,  Mr.  J.  C.  Grundy. 
Monmouth,  Mr.  C.  Houeh. 
Newark,  Messrs.  C.  &  W.  Ridge. 
Newcastle,  Messrs.  Currie  k  Grarthwaite. 
Northampton,  Messrs.  Abel  k  Son. 
Norwich,  Mr.  W.  Freeman. 
—  Mr.  John  Gillman. 
Oxford,  Mr.  T.  R.  Margetts. 
Paisley,  Messrs.  Murray  &  Stewart. 
Peterborough,  Mr.  Thomas  Chadwell. 
Preston,  Mr.  James  Carr. 
Royston,  Mr.  Thomas  Pickering. 
Southampton,  Messrs.  Best  k  Snowdeiu 
Spalding,  Mr.  Thomas  Albin,  jun. 
Wakefield,  Mr.  A.  Metcalfe. 
Woolwich,  Mr.  E.  Jones. 
Worcester,  Mr.  T.  N.  Stratford. 
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Appendix  (M.) 

Boys  Fine  Art 
Didribution* 


(No.  I.) 
PETITION  of  Thomas  Boys,  on  Art  Unions  and  Fine  Art  Distribution. 


(No.  1.) 

Petition  of  Thomas    XO  the  Honourable  The  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
"®y*'  in  Parliament  assembled. 

The  Humble  Petition  of  Thomas  Boys,  Printseller  and  Publisher,  No.  11  Oolden-square, 

London, 
Sheweth, 
That  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1843,  your  petitioner  projected  a  plan  entitled  a 
*^  Fine  Art  Distribution,"  similar  in  its  principle  to  the  Art  Unions,  which  bad  existed  with 
general  approbation  for  some  years  past. 

That  he  has  not  been  opposed  to  Art  Unions,  but  has  upheld  them,  stating  in  his 
prospectus  that  ''  they  have  contributed  and  are  contributing  to  much  good,  in  the  fostering 
of  native  talent,  and  by  infusing  into  society  in  general  a  love  of  the  fine  arts,  gradually 
leading  to  a  due  appreciation  of  what  is  excellent. 

That  what  he  has  done  has  been,  not  t  j  oppose  the  London  Art  Union,  but  to  fall  in  with 
it,  convinced  that  they  both  tended  to  one  good  end,  the  advancement  of  art,  and  the  good 
of  artists ;  and  whether  more  good  has  been  done  bv  the  Art  Union  than  his  distribution, 
or  not,  it  is  certain  much  good  has  been  done  for  art  by  both ;  and  that  during  the  time  his 
fine  art  distribution  has  been  in  operation,  the  London  Art  Union  has  been  increasing  in 
subscribers.  The  table  beneath  will  cause  to  appear  to  your  Honourable  House,  the 
similarity  of  principle,  though  varying  somewhat  in  detail. 

Table 
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The  London  Art  Union,  1843  : 

Take  subscriptions  of  one  guinea  each  to 
deliver  an  engraving,  and  a  chance  for  prizes 
of  works  of  art ;  thus  in  the  year  placing  in 
the  hands  of  the  public  a  large  amount  of 
works  of  art,  which  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  placed. 

The  total  amount  so  placed  by  the  Art 
Union  in  1B43  was  20,338  /.  11  *. 


The  Fine  Art  Distribution,  1843-44: 
Does  precisely  the  same. 


Appendix  (M.) 

Boys*  Fine  Art 
DiUribution. 

(No.  1.) 

Petition  of  Thomas 

Boys. 


The  prizes  given  are  in  pictures  and  draw- 
ings, to  be  selected  from  those  registered  for 
the  purpose  in  any  of  the  five  London  exhi- 
bitions. 

The  engraving  delivered  to  the  subscribers, 
is  the  same  to  every  one  of  the  many  thou- 
sands, and  is  not  in  any  way  chosen  by 
themselves. 


The  total  amount  arranged  to  be  so 
placed  by  the  Fine  Art  distribution,  com- 
menced 1843,  is  20,599  Z.  19  ^. 


Both  on  the  same  Principle. 

The  prizes  given  in  1843  were  in  number  The  prizes  arranged  to  be  given,  are  in 
286,  and  in  amount  8,000  Z.  to  11,751  tickets,  number  711,  and  amount  to  7,474/.  ta 
being  one  prize  to  every  41  tickets.  12,560   tickets,   being  one  prize   in  every 

18  tickets. 

The  prizes  are  in  pictures  and  drawings, 
part  to  be  selected  from  any  exhibition,  town 
or  country,  or  from  any  exhibitor's  studio,  or 
to  be  commissioned  to  any  exhibitor,  and 
part  definite  and  named,  and  also  first  class 
engravings  framed. 

The  engraving  delivered  to  the  subscribers 
is  not  confined  to  one  subject,  but  a  large 
number  of  different  engravings  is  open  to 
selection  by  subscribers,  including  a  number 
of  new  engravings,  to  take  which  they  please. 

The  mode  is  precisely  the  same. 


The  mode  of  drawing  for  prizes,  is  by 
drawing  numbered  tickets  from  one  wheel 
(in  which  all  the  tickets  are  placed),  to  the 
extent  of  the  number  of  prizes  in  the  other, 
the  remainder  undrawn  not  being  prizes. 

The  effect  is  to  create  a  love  and  admira-         The  effect  is  precisely  the  same, 
tion  of  the  fine  arts,  and  to  draw  and  fix 
attention  on  them. 

The  Art  Union  prizes  consist  of  paintings,  The  Fine  Art  Distribution  prizes  consist 
drawings,  and  medals.  of  paintings,  drawings,  and  framed  engrav- 

ings. 

In  both,  the  pubhc  are  nearly  equally  benefited. 

In  both,  artists  are  benefited,  though  there  is  some  variation  in  the  classes. 

In  both,  art  is  encouraged,  promoted,  and  its  sphere  enlarged. 

In  both,  the  foundation  is  equity,  and  the  end  usefulness. 

That  the  said  plan  was  unobjectionable  in  every  point  of  morality  and  equity,  was  based 
and  carried  out  in  respectability  and  bona  fides,  ana  was  eminently  calculated  to  extend  the 
love  uf  the  fine  arts,  to  awaken  admiration  for  works  of  excellence,  and  to  produce  numerous 
beneficial  results  to  art  and  artists. 

That  it  stands  to  reason  that  when  a  large  disposal  of  well-chosen  works  of  art  is  effected, 
which  would  not  have  been  unless  certain  means  had  been  employed,  that  the  use  of  those 
means  must  needs  be  beneficial  to  the  aitists  of  all  classes,  who  are  the  producers  of  them. 
These  being  supplied,  and  the  taste  for  them  planted,  the  desire  of  novelty  will  always 
create  a  demand  for  a  succession  of  new  works ;  an  increased  demand  for  works  of  art. 

And  that  an  undoubted  full  equivalent  being  given  for  value  received  destroys  the  essence 
oi' gambling,  and  brings  it  under  the  head  of  barter  or  trade,  and  if  a  full  value  be  given  for 
money  it  carries  in  itself  the  principle  of  equity. 

That  the  distribution  consists  or  pictures,  drawings,  and  engravings,  as  described  in  the 
table  above,  all  of  first-rate  character;  and  the  subscribers  received  the  full  and  undoubted 
value  of  their  subscriptions  at  once  in  their  own  selection  from  a  large  variety  of  engravings, 
a  number  of  them  specially  engraved  for  the  purpose,  and  others  of  the  very  first  class  of  art, 
as  Laudaeer's  Bolton  Abbey,  &c. ;  and  that  the  prizes  and  engravings  to  be  delivered  to*  sub- 
scribers made  a  total  amount  to  be  distributed  exceeding  20,000/. ;  that  for  this  amount  of 
20,000/.  of  works  of  art  so  supplied  and  to  be  distributed  by  Your  petitioner  in  so  many 
various  works,  and  which  his  situation  as  a  publisher  alone  enabled  him  to  do  so  advan- 
tageously to  the  pubUc,  only  about  half  the  amount  would  be  receivable  by  him,  from  which 
he  would  have  to  disburse  the  entire  cost  of  the  production  of  the  pictures,  drawings,  en- 
gravings, and  frames,  at  their  usual  prices,  estimated  at  20,000/.,  so  distributed,  as  well  as 
all  the  very  heavy  expenses  of  an  enlarged  establishment  for  the  purpose  of  the  keeping  up  of 
near  300  agencies,  and  the  innumerable  expenses  of  printing,  advertising,  tc.  (postage  in 
one  week  15/.),  and  the  whole  of  which  he  has  undertaken  upon  himself,  resting  on  the  final 
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Appendix  (M )     ^^^^  for  his  reinAureement,  which  he  felt  wammted  to  do  from  the  unqualified  approbation 
^^  '^     of  the  public  to  his  plan,  but  which,  if  not  permitted  to  be  carried  out  for  this  time,  would 

Boys*  Fine  Art     subject  him  to  a  heavy  and  serious  loss  and  incQnvenience. 
DistrihvHon.  That  Your  petitioner  regards  art  unions  as  beneficial  to  art,  but  that  he  found  the  distri- 

bution  of  prints  they  made  so  mterfered  with  his  business,  that  he  was  induced,  for  his  own 

^  (No.  !•)  protection,  to  project  the  plan  above  referred  to. 

Petition  of  Thomas      That  his  plan  was  definite,  clear,  and  perspicuous,  and  though  commenced  in  February 

B^y*-  1843,  was  announced  from  the  first  not  to  be  completed  till  the  spring  of  1844 ;  that  he  has 

""""~""~~"        since  it  began,  in  February  1843,  thrown  into  it  the  full  benefit  of  all  his  stock,  and  made 

it  his  entire  occupation,  and  has  mcurred  a  very  large  amount  of  expense  and  outlay,  both 

in  the  preparation  of  the  works  of  art  to  be  distributed,  and  all  the  arrangements  connected 

with  it,  amounting  to  more  than  10,000/.;  that  he  has  been  honoured  with  the  highest 

patronage  of  royalty  and  rank,  as  well  as  by  all  respectable  classes  of  society. 

That  conjointly  with  the  art  unions,  he  has  pursued  his  plan  under  the  full  belief  that  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  existing  against  lotteries  were  never  intended  to  apply  to  such  plans  as 
art  unions,  where  bon&fide  value  was  given  for  every  guinea  paid,  ancl  that  they  did  not  so 

That  art  unions  having  existed  so  long,  and  he  himself  having  been  unrestrained  in  the 

f)ro8ecution  of  his  plan  for  more  tiian  14  months,  his  belief  was  confirmed ;  and  having  at 
ast  brought  it  to  within  a  few  weeks  of  its  perfect  completion,  in  the  hope  of  fiilfilUng 
the  entire  distribution  of  works  of  art  to  the  public  according  to  his  engagements,  and  of 
receiving  back  compensation  for  his  labour  and  expense,  which  when  done  would  jrield  no 
more  than  a  moderate  profit  of  firom  10  to  12  }  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  the  distribution, 
he  would  hope  that  in  fairness  and  justice  to  the  .public  and  himself,  he  may  be  sanctioned 
by  the  Government,  on  this  one  occasion  only  (he  does  not  ask  it  for  a  continuance)^  to 
wind  up  the  completion  of  his  plan  according  to  his  prospectus,  and  that  a  short  period  of 
two  or  three  months  may  be  given  him  for  that  purpose. 

That  tile  distribution,  first  and  last,  involves  the  distribution  of  more  than  20,000/.  worth 
of  works  of  art,  and  therefore  it  is  an  important  matter  to  be  completed  for  the  general 
welfare  of  art. 

Your  petitioner  therefore  humbly  prays  that  it  may  please  Your  Honourable  House  to 
grant  him  the  time  and  permission  aoove  specified  for  the  completion  of  his  plan  for  this 
time,  being  so  completely  engaged  to  the  public  to  do  so ;  and 

That  it  may  dso  please  Your  Honourable  House  to  legalize  art  unions  on  that  principle 
most  conducive  to  the  good  of  all  branches  of  art,  vrithout  exception,  and  Your  petitioner 
will  most  readily  conform  to  such  enactments  as  it  may  please  Your  Honourable  House  to 
make  for  that  end. 

And  Tour  petitioner  will  ever  pray,  &c.  &c. 

4  June  1844.  Thomoi  Soys. 


(No.  2.) 

(No.  3.)  Farther  Statbm but  in  addition  to  the  Evidence  of  Thomas  Boys. 

Statement  of 

Thomas  Boyt^  LiNB  engraving  can  only  be  repaired  to  a  certain  extent,  as  at  each  time  of  repair  the 

■>  ■  lines  are  made  wider,  and  the  spaces  between  the  hues  smaller,  so  that  eventually  they  run 

into  one  another,  having  no  space  left  between  them;  the  darker  parts  are  those  which 
wear  first,  and  it  is  to  those  parts  that  this  most  appUes  ;  thus,  no  single  Une  plate  on  copper 
when  there  is  much  dark  could  be  repaired  to  work  20,000  fair  impressions,  m  the  ordinary 
way  of  engraving  and  repairing,  without  the  use  of  the  electrotype;  I  should  say  it  would 
take  at  least  four  plates ;  suppose  each  plate  cost  500  guineas,  and  the  repair  of  each  to 
work  5,000  to  cost  250  guineas  more,  the  four  plates  with  repairs  to  work  20,000  would  cost 
3,000  guineas;  the  same  number  by  the  electrotype  process  would   cost  under  one- 
third,  say 

The  fii'st  engraved  copper  ------    500  guineas. 

Thirty  electrotype  plates,  including  three  matrixes,  at 

15  guineas  each     -------    450    — 

950  gtdneas. 

Allowing  each  plate  to  work  700  impressions,  which  I  think  is  rather  more  than  the 
Average. 

Line  engravings  on  steel  of  a  laree  size  are  difficult,  on  account  of  the  length  and 
strength  of  the  lines,  the  hardness  of  the  steel  so  constantly  breaking  the  points  of  the 
graver  in  their  progress  through  the  lines.  In  the  cutting  or  deepening  each  Une,  to  do  it 
cleanly  and  with  freedom,  it  should  be  one  undisturbed  operation  of  the  hand  and  graver ; 
the  gravers  often  breaking  in  the  middle  of  the  tines  prevent  this,  which  is  not  the  case  to 
nearly  the  same  extent  in  smaller  plates ;  and  secondly,  the  time  and  expense  would  be 
so  great  as  to  render  those  considerations  alone,  in  ordinary  cases,  a  strong  objection  to 
their  being  undertaken. 
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Electrotype  is  a  discoveiy  which  ought  to  be  used  for  all  purposes  to  which  it  is  appU-     Appendix  (M.) 
cable  ben^ciaUy,  unrestrained  by  private  considerations,  and  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
cast  aside  any  more  than  any  otiier  scientific   discovery  or  mechanical  invention;  it  is 
clearly,  under  present  circumstances,  an  indispensable  advantage  to  art  unions. 

The  electrotype  process  is  capable  of  rendering  nearly  a  perfect  transcript  of  the  original 
plate  received,  so  ^ood  that  no  ordinary  eye  could  detect  the  difference,  nor  even  an 
experienced  eye,  umess  familiar  with  all  the  nicer  points  of  the  plate  in  question ;  but  in 
very  many  cases  the  rendering  is  not  quite  perfect,  nor  is  the  original  plate,  in  such  cases^ 
left,  after  the  matrix  is  taken,  in  the  same  state  as  before,  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that 
in  almost  all  line  plates  some  of  the  finer  gradations  are  more  or  less  effected  by  the 
burnisher ;  the  burnishing  tends  to  spread  the  plain  surface  of  the  copper  over  the  ed^es  of 
the  lines,  rendering  the  lines  narrower,  and  thus  overhanging  the  incised  part  oT  the 
copper.  The  copper  deposit  forming  the  matrix,  by  the  electrotype  process,  inserts  itself 
underneath  these  overhanging:  parts,  and  of  necessity,  when  the  two  plates  are  detached, 
the  under  part,  being  the  stronger  of  the  two,  tears  them  away  altogether  or  Ufls  them  up, 
thus  undoing  all  that  the  burnisher  has  done.  This  has  occurred  in  me  very  best  specimens 
yet  produced  by  the  electrotype ;  still  it  is  only  to  the  burnished  parts  this  occurs,  and  the 
imperfection  here  noticed  certainly  ought  not  to  supersede  its  use  and  service. 

It  is  never  worth  while  to  spend  money  in  the  repair  of  electrotype  plates  where  a  long 
number  of  impressions  is  required,  better  to  have  an  extra  plate  or  plates ;  impressions 
from  electrotype  plates  vary  so  much  by  wear  or  other  causes,  or  perhaps  rather  more  so 
than  the  original  plates. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  good  feature  to  make  certain  prizes  to  consist  of  engravings,  such 
engravings  to  be  chosen  by  the  subscribers,  who  should  deliver  a  list  to  the  Art  Union  of 
what  they  desire,  to  be  obtained  and  paid  for  by  the  Art  Union ;  it  being  made  a  rule,  to 
prevent  any  undue  favoritism  or  patronage,  that  in  all  cases  such  prints  are  bought  of  the 
respective  publishers  who  publish  them,  whoever  they  may  be,  and  in  the  case  of  foreign 
prints  being  selected,  to  be  purchased  at  that  printseller's  to  which  the  subscribers  may  refer 
as  having  seen  them. 

I  should  recommend  some  prizes  of  sculpture  also ;  but  in  all  cases,  whether  picturesi 
engravings,  or  sculpture,  to  be  left  open  to  tfie  selection  of  the  subscribers.  This  appears  to 
me  to  be  very  useful  in  making  the  pubhc  go  hand  in  hand  with  art  unions,  something  for 
themselves  to  do ;  and  moi^eover,  that  the  practice  and  exercise  of  comparing  one  work  of 
art  with  another,  in  a  matter  wherein  they  are  personally  interested,  tenas  to  mature  their 
judgment 

Although  I  have  said  that  I  found  the  supply  of  prints  by  the  art  unions  interfered  with 
my  business,  and  caused  me  to  undertake  my  Fine  Art  Distribution,  yet  I  would  also  say, 
that  no  doubt  a  beneficial  interest  to  printsellers,  in  general,  has  resulted  in  numerous  cases 
by  the  dispersion  of  the  Art  Union  pnnts  into  hands  where  prints  had  not  gone  before. 

I  think  if  each  art  union  were  to  publish  several  different  engravings  annually,  although 
the  demands  for  prints  might  increase,  the  art  unions  would  be  the  source  firom  whence 
the  supply  would  be  derived,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  printselling  trade.  The  plan 
I  would  suggest,  as  one  that  would  embrace  different  points,  and  be  an  injury  to  none,  is, 
that  each  art  union  should  dehver  to  their  subscribers, 

1st  year,  an  engraving,  and  make  use  of  the  electrotype. 
2d  year,  a  series  of  outUnes. 
3d  year,  a  medal. 
And  then  an  engraving  again,  and  so  on  in  succession. 

I  think  outlines,  when  excellent,  very  good,  inasmuch  as  they  consist  generally  of  figure 
drawing,  illustrate  well  the  forms  of  drapery,  and  as  in  cloth  figures  it  is  a  very  common 
practice  for  artists  to  paint  the  nude  figure  nrst,  that  all  the  parts  may  fall  correctly,  so 
good  outlines  undraped  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  so  many  models  to  educate  the  eye. 

I  should  say  that  the  committee  of  the  Art  Union  should  include  amateurs,  and  also  some 
persons  of  practical  talent,  capable  of  advising  and  showing  grounds  for  advice;  probably 
it  would  be  advisable  that  such  persons  be  not  employed  by  the  Art  Union.  The  com* . 
mittee  to  be  open  to  assist  the  choice  of  subscribers  when  required.  Historical  composition 
and  design  should  undoubtedly  be  the  first  object  of  the  Art  Union's  care,  but  not  tb  the 
exclusion  of  all  besides. 

Some  of  the  points  in  the  selection  of  subjects  for  engraving  are,  that  they  are  pleasing,  not 
painful  in  their  character  and  associations ;  that  the  expression  be  powerful  or  beautiful ;  that 
the  figures  be  the  principle  and  not  diminutive ;  that  the  story  be  well  told  ;  that  the  point  or 
incident  be  interesting ;  the  composition,  drawing,  light  and  shade  effective :  simplicity, 
grace,  and  grandeur,  are  also  points  for  the  highest  class  of  engravings.  The  strongest 
concentration  of  these  points  in  one  form  the  best  subjects  for  engravings :  it  is  to  this  tnat 
Landseer's  "  Bolton  Abbey  "  owes  its  celebrity^ 

I  would  beg  to  observe,  that,  approving  as  I  do  of  art  unions,  believing  them  to  be  for 
the  good  of  art,  I  have  throughout  my  Fine  Art  Distribution  had  that  good  in  view ;  that 
I  have  conjointly  with  the  art  unions  acted  on  precisely  the  same  ground  as  they  have,  in 
believing  that  we  were  not  trespassing  against  the  law,  and  that  if  I  have  done  so,  it  has 
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been  as  with  them;  so  with  me,  unconsciously ;  that  all  I  petition  for  is  to  be  permitted  to 
complete  my  engagements  with  the  pubHc  according  to  my  prospectus ;  I  do  not  ask  more, 
and  I  have  shown  that  if  so  completed  it  would  only  yield  me  a  very  moderate  profit 
I  beg  farther  to  state,  that  if  not  permitted,  it  would,  after  the  10,000/.  expense  I  ha?e 
undertaken,  involve  me  in  a  very  senous  loss.  I  have  hope,  therefore,  in  the  favourable  con- 
sideration of  the  Committee,  that  they  may  see  fit  to  recommend  my  petition  to  be  granted, 
and  that  the  words  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  about  to  be  passed  may  be  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive to  meet  my  case. 
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ELECTROTYPE  ENGRAVING. 


Testimonials  to  Mr.  Palmer. 

Testimonial  from  Professor  Baehhoffner,  Professor  of  Experimental  Philosophy,  kc.  kc. 

My  dear  Sir,  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  20  Sept  1843. 

I  BELiBVB  few  persons  have  studied  the  electrotype  process  more  Uian  I  have ;  and 
having  from  time  to  time  had  an  opportunity  of  minutely  examining  the  plates  produced  by 
you,  ihave  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  them  most  penect,  both  as  regards  the  quality  of 
the  metal,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  copy ;  and  therefore  do  consider  you  in  every  way  quali- 
fied to  conduct  the  process  with  an  absolute  certainty  of  success,  and  with  a  degree  of 
expedition  which,  I  assure  you,  is  to  me  truly  astonishing. 

I  am,  &c. 
To  Mr.  Vaughan  Palmer,  (signed)         G..H.  BachJioffner, 

42,  Gloucester-street,  Bloomsbury.  Ph,  D.  M.A. 


Testimonial  from  John  S.  Oashainy  Esq.  Chairman  of  the  Art  Union  of  London. 

Dear  Sir,  32,,  Clarges-street,  8  August  1843; 

Having  carefully  and  constantly  watched  the  results  of  your  mode  of  electrotyping,  as 
chairman  of  the  engraving  sub-committee  of  the  Art  Union  of  London,  I  have  much  plea- 
sure in  stating  that  your  success  has  equalled  our  most  sanguine  expectations ;  that  the 
three  matrixes  were  taken  from  the  plate  in  as  perfect  a  state  as  possible ;  and  that  the 
original  remains  as  unaltered  as  though  no  matrix  had  been  taken  from  it. 

I  have  further  to  add,  that  although  the  plate  of  the  *^Una"  is  very  full  of  colour,  the 
first  plate  (electro typed)  gave  830  impressions;  and  I  learn  from  Mr.  Watt,  the  engraver  of 
the  original  plate,  the  last  electrotyped  plates  are  more  compact  in  the  density  of  toe  metal. 
And  I  should  add  another  improvement,  viz.  the  reduction  of  the  time  in  producing  a  plate 
of  13  lbs.  or  14  lbs.  weight  to  14  days. 

My  experience  of  your  process  extends  to  three  matrixes  and  eight  plates  already 
obtained  from  them ;  and  the  watching  the  successful  printing  of  the  impressions.  The 
plate  which  gave  the  830  impressions  (the  other  seven  are  now  in  o[>eration)  was  just 
stained  for  a  few  hours,  after  260  had  been  struck  off;  and  again,  for  a  few  hours  only, 
after  700  had  been  printed ;  and  not  touched  again,  as  the  society  prefer  fresh  plates  to 
repaired  ones. 

I  remain,  &c. 
To  Mr.  Vaughan  Palmer,  (signed)        John  S.  Gaskoin. 

42,  Gloucester-street,  Bloomsbury. 


Testimcmial  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Watt,  who  engraved  the  Plate  of  "  Una." 

Dear  Sir,  16,  Lodge  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  18  Sept  1843. 

As  you  have  now  completed  your  first  contract  with  the  committee  of  the  London  Art 
Union,  viz.  to  electrotype  my  engraving  of  "  Una  entering  the  Cottage,"  I  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  congratulating  you  upon  the  great  success  of  your  operations ;  and  as  I  have  been 
practically  engaged  in  some  of  the  earliest  experiments  in  the  art,  in  connexion  with  Pro- 
fessor Bachhoffner,  of  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  who  was  the  first  who  used  the 
electrotype  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  duplicates  of  engraved  plates,  I  am  therefore  better 
qualified  to  point  out  to  you  the  advantages  of  your  process.  .. 
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Until  you  produced  vour  plates  of  the  "  Una,"  "  Ancient  and  Modem  Italy,"  &c.,  plates 
of  similar  weight  and  dimensions  had  occupied  other  operators  at  least  10  weeks;  yours 
are  now  produced  in  14  days.  The  quality  of  the  metal  is  fai*  superior  to  that  of  other 
operators ;  and  in  this  case  the  solidity  of  electrotype  copper  has  been  amply  proved ;  for 
I  am  not  aware  that  there  has  ever  been  produced  a  plate,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
tints,  would  test  so  severely  the  merits  of  tne  electrotype,  or  original  plate,  as  the  **  Una." 
The  first  plate  printed  produced  upwards  of  800  impressions,  and  as  the  printing  was  done 
under  my  superintendence,  I  can  state  that  it  was  assisted  no  more  than  plates  of  that  size 
always  are  ;  and  had  it  been  a  subject  more  favourable  for  the  press,  with  reasonable  repairs 
I  could  have  produced  twice  the  number.  In  fact,  if  a  plate  is  well  electrotyped  before  it 
is  worn,  I  am  certain  that,  out  of  a  dozen  prints,  no  engraver  could  select  those  taken  from 
an  electrotyped  plate  from  those  taken  from  the  original  plate.  As  I  have  found  all  the 
plates  progressively  improving,  I  feel  confident  that  those  who  know  their  own  interest  will 
make  use  of  your  plates.     Wishing  you  success, 

I  remain,  &c. 

To  Mr.  Vaughan  Palmer,  (signed)         W.  H.  Watt. 

42,  Gloucester-street,  Bloomsbury. 
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Testimonial  of  Mr.  McQueen,  who  printed  the  Plates  of  *'  Una." 

Dear  Sir,  Copper-plate  Printing-cflSce,  184,  Tottenham-court-i-oad. 

I  HAVE  much  pleasure  in  forwarding  my  testimonial  in  your  behalf,  with  regard  to  your 
successfiil  application  of  electrotype.  I  have  now  had  (for  the  Art  Union  of  London)  13  of 
your  electrotypes  from  their  plate  of  **  Una,"  which  have  been  most  perfect  in  all  respects. 
Neither  do  I  think  it  possible  for  the  engraver  himself  to  point  out  which  is  the  original  or 
the  electrotype.  In  printing  they  are  equally  satisfactory ;  they  have  yielded  at  least  as 
full  a  number  as  the  plate  itself;  and  this  plate,  from  the  very  great  depth  of  colpur  (at  all 
times  most  difficult),  1  consider  one  of  the  severest  tests  that  electrotype  can  ever  be  subject 
to.  I  have  gone  through,  personally,  some  thousands  of  the  prints,  the  product  of  these 
plates,  and  am  in  all  respects  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result. 


To  Mr.  Vaughan  Palmer, 
42,  Gloucester-street,  Bloomsbury. 


I  am,  8cc^ 
(s^ed)         W.  H,  3PQuee7h. 


Testimonial  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  Secretary  to  the  National  Art  Union. 

Dear  Sir,  National  Art  Union,  26,  Soho-square,  15  Sept.  1843. 

In  complying  with  your  request,  that  "  I  should  give  you  my  written  opinion  of  your 
success  as  an  electrotypist,  as  shown  by  the  result  of  the  plates,  '  Ancient  and  Modem 
Italy,'  and  '  The  Lattice  and  Mask,'  which  you  have  electrotyped  for  the  National  Art 
Union,"  I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating,  that  the  confidence  which  I  placed  in  you  at  the 
outset,  when  there  was  not  only  no  instance  of  a  large  highly  finished  plate  having  been 
successfully  electrotyped,  but  when  the  opinion  of  most  men,  standing  high  in  their  con- 
nexions with  both  arts  and  sciences,  were  against  your  success,  has  not  been  in  the  least 
shaken,  but  on  the  contrary  fully  confirmed. 

I  have  to  thank  you  cordially  for  the  very  great  pains  which  you  bestowed  on  the  plates 
before  mentioned,  and  to  congratulate  both  you  and  myself  upon  the  unexampled  success 
with  which  your  labours  were  attended.  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  stating,  that 
not  only  the  most  minute  observer,  but  even  the  engraver  nimself,  could  not  tell  whether 
the  impressions  were  taken  from  the  original  or  the  electrotype  plate ;  and  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced (and,  being  a  copper-plate  printer,  1  trust  my  opinion  on  this  head  is  worth  some- 
thing) that  an  electrotype  plate,  produced  as  you  have  produced  the  ones  in  question,  will 
give  off  as  many  impressions  as  the  original  engraved  plate ;  and  I  think  I  am  not  going 
too  far  when  I  say,  in  some  instances  considerably  more.  This  opinion,  although  a  very 
humble  one,  I  forward  to  you  with  much  pleasure,  trusting  that  it  may  be  of  service  to 
you,  and  that  your  patience  and  perseverance  may  be  rewarded  by  golden  opinions  firom^ 
other  people. 


To  Mn  Vaughan  Palmer, 
42,  Gloucester-street,  Bloomsbury. 


Yours,  &c. 
(signed)        Richard  Uoyd. 
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Testimonial  from  JR.  W.  Sterner,  Esq.  f.b.s.,  &c.,  and  one  of  tlie  Directors  of  the  Royal 

Polytechnic  Institution. 
Dear  Sir^ 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  add  my  testimony  to  those  I  have  read  upon  your  process 
in  electrotyping  engraved  copper-plates. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  watching  your  experiments  ever  since  you  were  appointed 
electrotypist  to  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  and  have  seen  with  great  pleasure  yoor 
ingenious  modes  of  proceeding  to  bring  the  art  to  that  certainty  which  your  plates  exhibit 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  now  perfect,  and  certain  of  success,  both  as  regards  the  safety  of  the 
original  plate,  and  the  beauty  of  the  electrotype.  The  copper  I  have  examined  is  as  solid 
as  that  of  a  hammered  plate ;  and  from  all  I  have  learnt  from  the  printers  and  proprietofs, 
the  electrotype  gives  as  many  impressions,  and  equally  good,  as  the  original  plate. 


To  Mr.  Vaughan  Palmer, 
42,  Oloucester-street,  Bloomsbury. 


I  am^ 

(signed) 


R.  W.  Simer. 
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Appendix  (O)  OPINIONS  OF  COUNSEL  AS  TO  THE  LEGALITY  OF 

-T-  ART  UNIONS,  &c. 

Opimont  of 
CounseL 

Serjeant  Talfourd.    O^i^^^i^  o^  ^>*«  Serjeant  Talfourd,  on  a  Case  submitted  to  him  respecting  the  Legality  of 

Art  Unions,  &c. 

OBSERyATioNS,  accompanied  with  the  Prospectuses  of  the  "  Art  Union  of  London,"  "The 
National  Art  Union,"  and  "The  Fine  Art  Distributions  of  Mr.  Boys." 

Several  of  the  printsellers  and  publishers  of  the  Metropolis,  believing  that  the  many 
**  art  unions,"  lately  established  in  London  and  the  provinces,  are  very  prejudicial  to  their 
interests  generally,  and  that  they  do  not  really  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the  fine 
arts  as  they  profess,  and  also  believing  that  the  whole  of  them  are  illegal  and  contrary  to 
the  several  statutes  against  lotteries,  have  submitted  the  accompanying  prospectuses  for  the 
opinion  of  counsel. 

The  first  (marked  A)  is  that  of  "  The  Art  Union  of  London,"  and  is  a  scheme  for  raisinff 
a  large  sum  of  money  by  the  small  subscriptions  of  many  persons,  and  the  money  so  nised 
is  distributed  in  prizes,  in  sums  of  various  amounts,  one-fourth  part,  or  thereabouts,  however, 
being  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  picture  engraved,  and  printing  sufficient  impres- 
sions from  such  engravings  to  enable  the  managers  to  give  one  to  every  subscriber  oi  one 
guinea ;  it  is  a  condition  of  the  society,  that  the  sums  obtained  as  prizes  must  be  laid 
out  in  the  purchase  of  pictures  or  other  works  of  art  By  this  scheme,  the  whole  of  the  fund 
subscribed  is  divided  among  the  subscribers,  and  no  part  is  appropriated  for  any  individual 
benefit. 

The  second  (marked  B)  is  the  prospectus  of  the  "  National  Art  Union,"  and  is  a  proposal 
for  the  sale  of  engravings,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  managers,  to  the  amount  of  25,000  L ; 
and  the  purchaser  of  every  guinea  pnnt  will  be  entitled  to  one  chance  in  the  distribution  of 
prizes  ofvarious  amounts  (to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  works  of  art),  in  the  whole 
amounting  to  12,500/.  This  is  professedly  a  private  enterprise,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
projectors. 

The  third  prospectus  (marked  C)  is  the  proposal  of  an  individual  in  the  print  trade  to  sell 
his  stock  of  prints  at  the  prices  at  which  they  nave  been  hitherto  usually  sold  by  him ;  thus 
professing  to  give  every  purchaser  the  value  of  his  money,  and  in  consideration  of  the  public 
buying  to  the  amount  of  12,000  /.,  he  will  distribute  among  the  purchasers,  "gratuitously, 
works  of  art  ta  the  amount  of  6,600 1. ;  the  distribution  however  to  be  by  lot,  and  every 
purchaser  to  the  amount  of  one  guinea  to  have  one  chance,  and  so  in  proportion  for  iarg^ 
purchases. 

Your  opinion  is  therefore  requested  : 

Firstly.  Whether  the  whole  of  such  schemes  are  not  lotteries,  or  such  distributi^  ^J 

chance  as  are  in  direct  violation  of  the  statutes  12  Geo.  2,  c.  28,  s.  1,  and  42  G^.  i 

c.  119,s.  2.  «^ 
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Secondly.  Whether  the  managers  and  projectors,  and  the  printers  and  publishers  of  these  Appendix  (O.) 

schemes,  are  not  liable  to  the  penalties  inflicted  by  12  Geo.  2,  c.  28,  s.  1,  and  42  Geo.  3,  — — 

C.  119,  SS.  2  &  5.  Opinions  of 

.  Counsel, 

Thirdly.  Whether  the  parties  subscribing  to  or  purchasing  shares  m  the  proposed  distri-  — — . 

butions,  be  not  liable  to  the  penalties  of  12  Geo.  2,  c.  28,  s.  3.  Mr. 

Serjeant  Talfourd. 

Opinion. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  all  the  schemes  above  described  are  lotteries,  or  such  distributions 
by  chance,  as  are  in  direct  violation  of  the  statutes  12  Geo.  2,  c.  28,  s.  1,  and  42  Gteo.  3, 
c.  119,  s.  2.  Having  referred  not  only  to  those  statutes,  but  to  others  in  pari  materia  with 
them,  from  10  &  11  Will.  3,  c.  17,  downwards,  I  think  that  a  scheme  by  which  any  valuable 
things,  whether  monies,  lands,  or  chattels,  are  offered  as  prizes,  to  be  determined  by  lot  or 
other  machinery  of  chance,  among  parties  who  obtain  a  right  to  share  in  the  chance  by  the 
payment  of  money,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  lottery,  are  within  the  penalties  of  the  statutes. 
Societies,  like  "  The  Art  Union,"  having  for  their  direct  object  the  encouragement  of  art, 
were,  doubtless,  not  contemplated  by  the  Legislature,  when  providing,  by  repeated  and 
cumulative  enactments,  against  the  temptations  of  gaming  ;  and  possibly  the  gooid  resulting 
from  that  encouragementand  may  countervail  the  evil  of  the  means  adopted ;  but  it  cannot 
be  concealed,  that  the  lovers  of  art  have,  in  such  a  plan,  condescended  to  borrow  aid  from  tlie 
love  of  chance,  the  principal  of  gaming,  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  law  to  repress ;  and 
I  do  not  think  that  the  end  can,  in  the  construction  of  the  statutes,  be  holden  to  justify  the 
means.  In  each  of  the  schemes  before  me,  the  purchaser  of  a  chance  has,  besides  that 
chance,  a  certain  advantage ;  but  I  do  not  think  this  circumstance  prevents  the  illegality 
from  attaching  to  the  scheme,  as  in  each  case  the  participation  in  the  chance  of  prizes  to  be 
drawn  by  lot,  is  part  of  the  contract  on  which  the  subscription  is  paid  or  the  purchase 
made ;  nor  do  I  think  the  allegation  of  Mr.  Boys,  that  he  will  sell  a  number  of  prints  at  the 
present  prices,  and  give  to  the  purchasers  chances  for  pictures  and  prints  of  great  value, 
will  exempt  his  planfrom  the  liability  created  by  the  Acts  against  lotteries ;  nor  do  I  think 
the  legal  objection  to  such  schemes  varied,  whether  they  are  the  speculation  of  individuals 
for  individual  gain,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "  National  Art  Union,"  and  in  that  of  Mr.  Boys's 
sale  of  his  stock,  or  whether  like  the  *'  Art  Union  "  they  are  sustained  by  a  number  of 
persons,  having  the  advancement  of  art  as  their  object,  but  seeking  it  by  exciting  and 
gratifying  that  desire  for  acquisition  by  mere  chance,  which  the  legislature  has  sou^t  to 
discourage. 

Secondly  and  Thirdly.  I  am,  therefore  of  opinion,  that  the  managers  and  projectors,  and 
the  printers  and  publishers  of  Uiese  schemes,  are  liable  to  the  penalties  inflicted  by  12  Geo* 
2y  c.  28,  SS.  1  &  4,  and  42  Geo.  3,  c.  119,  ss.  2  &  5,  and  that  the  parties  subscribing  to  or 
purchasing  shares  in  the  proposed  distributions,  and  who  proceed  to  take  their  chances  of 
prizes  at  uie  drawing  of  the  lots,  are  liable  to  the  penalties  of  12  Geo.  2,  c.  28,  s.  3 ;  but 
although  such,  in  my  judgment,  are  the  respective  liabilities  of  these  parties,  I  think  these 
liabilities,  except  as  far  as  a  forfeiture  of  the  prizes  may  be  obtained  by  information,  can  only 
be  enforced  by  the  Attorney-general ;  for  by  46  Geo.  3,  c.  148,  s.  69,  "  all  pecuniary  penalties 
for  an  offence  against  any  law  touching  or  concerning  lotteries,"  are  directed  to  be  applied 
to  the  use  of  the  Crown ;  and  all  proceedings  to  recover  or  enforce  them  are  prohibitea,  and 
made  liable  to  be  stayed,  unless  prosecuted  in  the  name  of  the  Attorney-general  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer.  There  is,  however,  a  subsequent  Act  (6  &  7  W.  4,  c.  66),  entitled, 
**  An  Act  to  prevent  the  advertising  of  foreign  or  illegal  lotteries,"  whereby  it  is  enacted 
that  "  if  any  person  shall  print  or  publish,  or  cause  to  be  printed  or  published,  any  advertise- 
ment **  or  other  notice,  of  or  relating  to  the  drawing  or  intended  drawing  of  any  foreign 
lottery,  or  of  any  lottery  not  authorized  by  some  Act  of  Parliament,  or  if  any  person  shall 
print  or  publish,  or  caused  to  be  printed  or  published,  any  advertisement  or  notice  con- 
cerning or  in  any  manner  relating  to  any  such  lottery,  or  any  ticket,  chance,  or  share  thereof 
or  therein,"  the  offender  shall  forfeit  60  Z.  to  be  recovered  with  costs  in  any  of  the  superior 
courts,  one  moiety  to  the  use  of  the  Crown,  and  the  other  to  the  informer.  Under  this  Act, 
1  think  any  party  who  can  be  proved  to  have  published  or  ordered  the  publication  of  either 
of  the  three  prospectuses  before  me,  is  liable  to  the  penalty  there  created,  at  the  suit  of  any 
person,  so  that  each  act  of  publication  is  made  only  on  the  ground  of  one  penalty.  There 
will,  no  doubt,  be  a  strong  aisinclination  to  apply  the  Act  against  lotteries  to  associations 
for  the  advancement  of  art ;  but  I  think,  if  they  nave  a  valid  ground  of  exemption  from  penal 
restrictions  of  the  law,  they  should  seek  it  from  the  Legislature,  whence  only,  m  my  judgment, 
it  can  effectually  be  procured. 

21  February  1843.  (signed)        T.  N.  Talfourd,  Serjeant's  Inn. 
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Opimotts  of  Opinion  of  Fitzroy  Kelly,  Esq.  Q.  C.  and  Mr.  Charles  Clark. 

Counsel, 

—^  Two  questions  have  been  submitted  to  consideration^  first,  whether  the  Royal  Polytechnic 

F.  Kelly,  Ksq.Q.c.  Union  of  London,  as  described  in  its  prospectus,  is  "in  violation  of  the  several  statutes 
and  Mr.  C.  Clark,    against  lotteries  and  gaming.''     Secondly,  "  If  this  union  is  in  violation  of  the  statutes, 

• then  to  what  legal  proceedmgs  are  the  members  liable  ? "    A  careful  review  of  all  the 

statutes  passed  upon  the  subjects  of  gaming  and  lotteries,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  the  mtention  of  the  Legislature  to  protect  the  unwary  against  fraudulent  schemes  of 
gambling  set  on  foot  by  interested  persons,  who,  offering  what  appeared  to  be  the  chance 
of  temptmg  advantages  to  subscribers,  such  as  should,  in  a  few  instances,  give  a  great 
return  for  a  small  outlay,  encouraged  a  spirit  of  gambUng,  but  who  yet  arranged  their  whole 
schemes  in  such  a  manner,  that  though  some  subscribers  might  benefit  to  a  large  amount 
most  of  them  would  lose  sill,  or  nearly  all,  that  they  subscribed,  while  the  schemers  them- 
selves, even  if  all  the  nominal  prizes  were  fairly  distributed,  would  inevitably  obtain  a  veiy 
considerable  profit.     In  such  cases  there  were  two  parties,  having  opposite  interests,  the 
schemers  themselves,  on  the  one  hand,  the  public  on  the  other ;  the  benefit  to  the  former 
was  certain,  it  was  to  be  obtained  at  the  cost  of  the  latter.    The  Legislature  has  declared 
all  such  schemes,  no  matter  by  what  means  they  are  carried  into  effect,  to  be  illegal   The 
statutes  in  which  the  Legislature  has  thus  declared  its  intention  do  not  apply  to  cases 
where  no  two  parties  with  such  conflicting  and  irreconcilable  interests  exist    A  scheme 
such  as  that  or  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Union  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  contem- 
plated by  the  Legislature,  certainly  has  never  been  prohibited  by  it  in  terms.    If  three 
men,  each  of  whom  was  unable  to  purchase  a  certain  picture,  should  amree  together  to  sub- 
scribe the  amount  required  for  its  purchase,  and  should  further  agree  uiat  when  purchased, 
they  would  determine  by  lot  which  of  them  should  become  the  possessor  of  the  picture,  or 
which  of  them  should  obtain  the  credit  of  presenting  it  to  a  public  institution,  tney  might 
do  so  without  incurring  any  of  the  penalties  directed  against  those  who  infringe  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Lottery  Acts.     It  makes  no  difference   m  principle  that  the  subscribers, 
instead  of  three  men,  are  30,000,  nor  that  the  purchase,  instead  of  being  confined  to  oo^ 
picture,  is  made  to  extend  to  hundreds ;  it  is  the  absence  of  the  conflicting  interests  of 
schemers  and  of  the  public,  and  therefore  the  absence  of  any  necessity  for  legislative  pro- 
tection that  renders  tne  statute  inapplicable. 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  therefore  is,  that  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Union,  as  its 
means  and  objects  are  described  in  the  prospectus,  is  not  in  violation  of  the  several  statutes 
against  lotteries  and  gaming,  it  consequently  becomes  unnecessary  to  answer  the  other 

Question ;  but  we  may  observe,  that  even  if  the  letter  of  the  statutes  did  extend  to  the 
Loyal  Polytechnic  Union,  we  are  satisfied  that  no  proceedings  against  them  within  the 
control  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  would  be  permitted. 

Temple,  9  March  1843.  Fitzroy  Kelh/, 

Charles  Clark. 
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(No.  1.) 
PRUSSIA. 


1. — Bbrlin. 

STATUT  des  Vbreins  der  KunstfreuWde  im  Prewmchen  Staate. 
Schutzherr :  Seine  Majest'at  der  Konig. 


AUerhdch$te  BeitiUiguTigsurkunde. 

IcH  habe  bei  dem  von  Ihnen  am  30  v.  M.  eingereicbten,  hieneben  zuriickerfolgenden 
revidirten  Statute  des  Vereins  der  Kunstfreunde  im  Preussischen  Staate  nichta  zu  erinnem 
gefunden,  und  will  dasselbe  daher  hiermit  bestaiigen. 

(g^-)        Friedrich  ffilhelm. 

Berlin,  den  10*"  Mai  1840. 


Appendix  (?,) 
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(NoTiO 
Prussia. 


§  1,  Der  Z week  des  Vereins  ist :  Beforderung  der  Kunst  und  Verbreitang  allgemeiner   Zweck  des  Vereim 
Theilnahme  fiir  dieselbe.  und  Hittel  zu  des- 

§  2.  Der  Verein  umfasst,  mitAusnahme  der  grossere  Mittel  erfordernden  Baukunst,  alle  *^°    "^'^  ""^* 
bildenden  Kiinste,  namentlich  die  Bildnerei  in  Stein  und  Erz,  die  Malerei,  das  Kupfer- 
stecben,  Holzschneideni  Steinscbneiden,  Pr^en  von  Denkmiinzen  u.  s.  w. 

§  3.  In  der  Ueberzeueun^, dass  auch bedeutende  Mitfel  durch  Zersplitterungunwirksam 
werden^beschrankt  der  Verein  seine  Thatiffkeit  auf  Erwerbung  ausgezeichneter  Kunstwerke 
und  auf  Unterstiitzungen  zu  deren  Hervorbringung. 

§  4.  In  der  leiztem  Beziehung  wird  der  y.erein,  da  fiir  Preisbewerbunffen  anderweitig 
gesorgt  ist,  einen  Tbeil  seiner  jabrlicben  Einnahme  verwenden,  um  die  Ausfuhrung  una 
^weckmassige  Aufstellung  grosserer  Kunstwerke  durch  verhaltnissmassige  Beitrage  zu 
3ichem,  so  wie  die  Herstellung  alterer  offentlicher  Kunstdenkmale  zu  befordern,  Dem 
Yorstande  wird  demnacb  die  Befuj^niss  beiseleet,  Uber  ein  Zehntheil  der  Jabres-Einnahme 
zur  Beforderung  der  vorgedachten  offentlicnen  Kunstzwecke  zu  rerf iigen,  und,  was  bievon 
im  Laufe  des  Jahres  nicnt  verausgabt  wird,  auf  das  folgende  Jahr  zu  iibertragen. 

§  Q.  Der  grossere  Tbeil  der  Jabres-Einnahme  hin^egen  ist  bestimmt  tbeils  zur  Erwer- 
bung theils  zur  Vervielfaltigung  von  Kunstwerken  jeder  Art  behufs  der  unentgeltlichen 
Verlcosung  oder  Vertbeilung  uoter  die  Mitglieder  des  Vereins. 

I  6.  Der  Verein  will  durch  den  Ankauf  eines  jeden  Kunstgegenstandes,  wenn  mit  dem 
Urneber  desselben  nicht  ein  Anderes  verein  bart  wird,  immer  zugleich  das  Recbt  zur  Ver- 
vielfaltigung dieses  Kunstgegenstandes  durcb  den  GrabsticbeT,  die  Litbographie,  den 
Holzschnitt,  durch  Abguss  etc.  erwerben,  sowohl  um  das  Kunstwerk  fiir  den  Verein 
auoglicbst  semeinniitzig  zu  machen,  als  auch  um  demjenigen  MitgUede,  welchem  dasselbe 
durch  das  Loos  zuf  allt,  dessen  ungestorten  freien  Genuss  zu  sichern, 

§  7.  Die  Mittel  des  Vereins  diirfen  nur  auf  Werke  inl'andischer  Kiinstler  verwendet 
vrerden.  Zu  cfiesen  werden  jedoch  nicht  bloss  diejenigen  Kiinstler,  welche  von  Preussi- 
6chen  Eltem  geboren  sind,  oder  in  Preussen  wohnen,  sondem  auch  diejenigen  gerechnet, 
ivelcbe  auf  einer  Preussiscben  Kunstschule  ihre  Studien  vollendet  haben* 

§  8.  Der  Verein,  welcher  in  Berlin  seinen  Sitz  hat,  besteht  aua  den  bereits  zusammen-    Verfassung  de» 
getretenen  und  in  der  Folge  hinzutreienden  Freunden  der  Kunst.     Wer  als  neues  JMitglied    Vereios, 
aufgenommen  sein  will,  meldet  sich  deshalb  bei  dem  Directorium. 


einem  praenumerando  zu 


§  9.  Jedes  Mitglied  macht  sich   durch  seinen  Beitritt  zu  ciuem  praenumeranao  zu 

entrichteuden  jabrlicben  Beitrage  von  funf  Thalern  in  Preussischem  Courant  anheischig, 

•  erbalt  dagegen  in  dem  Hauptverzeichnisse  der  Mitglieder  eine  bestimmte  Nummer,  und 

crwirbt  em  Anrecht  an  den  nach  seinem  Eintritt  zur  v  erloosuns;  und  Vertbeilung  kommen- 

den  Kunstwerken,  so  wie  die  Befugniss,  in  den  offentlichen  Versammlungen  des  Vereins 
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zu  erscheinen,  in  denselben  seine  Stimme  abzugeben,  und  die  ihm  angemessen  scheineadenL 
Vorschlage  zu  machen. 

Wer  sich  zu  einem  mehrfachen  Beiurage  verpflichtet,  erh'alt  bei  den  Verloosungen  der 
Kunstwerke  (^  25)  so  viele  Loose,  als  er  einfache  Beitrage  gezahlt  hat,  von  dea  zor 
aUgemeinen  Vertheilung  kommenden  Kupferstichen  und  anderen  Vereinsgaben  hiogegen. 
ein  Exemplar  aus  den  ersten  Abdriicken,  wahrend  die  iibrigen  Abdrlicke  in  Serien  tod 
funfzig  Exemplaren  unter  die  anderen  Mitglieder  verlooset  werden. 

§  10.  Das  Rechnungs-Jahr  des  Vereins  I'auft  vooi  Schlusse  der  einen  bis  zum  Schlusse 
der  folgenden  oflfentlichen  Jahres-Versammlung  (§^  19,  20). 

§  11.  Der  Termin,  bis  zu  welcheui  die  Einzahlung  riickstandiger  Beitrage  und  der 
Beitritt  neuer  Mitglieder  zulassig  ist,  wird  sp'atestens  drei  Wochen  vor  dessen  Eintritt 
durch  die  Allgemeine  Preussische  Staats  Zeilung,  die  Spenersche  und  Vossische  Zeitaa^ 
bekannt  gemacht.  Wer  sich  vor  Ablauf  dieses  Terrains  zur  Aufnahme  meldet,  und  den 
ersten  Beitrag  zahit,  erwirbt  die  Mitgliedschaft  fiir  das  laufende  Jahr.  Alle  Mitglieder, 
irelche  bis  zu  diesem  Termin  ihre  Beitrage  zu  zahlen  unterlassen,  werden  dagegen.  als 
ausgeschieden  betrachtet. 

§  12.  Die  Liste  der  Mitglieder  des  Vereins  wird  mit  der  Sunune  ihrer  Beitrage  am 
Schlusse  jedes  Rechnungsjahres  durch  den  Druck  bekannt  gemacht. 

§  1 3.  Die  Angelegenheiten  des  Vereins  besorgt  ein  aus  eilf  Mitgliedern  zusammengesetzto' 
Vorstand,  unter  welchen  in  der  Regel  sieben  Kiinstler  sind. 

§  14.  Von  diesen  eilf  Mitgliedern  des  Vorstandes  bilden  ein  Vorsitzender,  ein  Stellvertreter 
desselben,  ein  Secret'ar  und  ein  Schatzmeister das  Directorium  des  Vereins  fiir  die  laufeoden 
Geschafte  und  die  Wahrnehmung  der  Rechte  desselben.  Das  Directorium  ordnet  die 
Wirksamkeit  de»  Vereitts  aach  den  Statuten  und  ordnuagsmassig  gefassten  Beschliissen, 
bemfi  die  ofientlichen  V<>rsafuailungen,  bringt  in  deaselben  die  statutenm'assig  vorbereiteteo 
Gegenstande  zur  Berathung  und  fasst  aach  den  eiogesammelteR  Stimmen  der  Anweseoden 
die  BeschJiiase  ab.  Dasae&e  ist  fiir  die  statutenm'assige  Verwendung  der  Beitrage  des 
Vereins  verantworilich. 

§  15.  Der  Vorsitzende,  in  Behinderun^sfallen  dessen  Stellvertreter,  leilet  die  Beraihuo|^ 
in  den  Versammlungen  ;  bei  Stimmengleichheit  steht  ihm  der  Ausschlag  zu. 

Der  Secretar  fiihrt  gemeinschaftlich  mitdem  Vorsitzenden  den  Briefwechsel  des  Vereins, 
und  mit  dem  Schatzmeister  die  anzufertigenden  Listen  der  Mitglieder*  £r  hah  das 
Protocol!  in  den  Veisammlungen^  und  besorgt  die  von  dem  Vereine  ausgehenden  offeat- 
lichen  Bekanntmachungen« 

Der  Schatzmeister  unterzieht  sich  der  Verwaltung  der  Gelder  des  Vereios^  besorgt  alle 
Einnahmen  und  Ausgaben  desselben,  die  letzteren  aach  den  schriftlichen  Anweiauogea 
des  Vorsitzenden,  fiihrt  hieriiber.  Rechnung,  und  legt  diese  am  Schlusse  jedes  Rech- 
nungsjahres zur  offentlichen  Priifung  vor. 

§  16.  Zur  Berathuns  iiber  alle  Gegenstande,  welche  eiae  kiinstlerisdie  Beurtheilang 
erfordern,  namentlich  bei  der  Auswahl  der  anzukaufenden  Kunstwerke,  Bestellung  von 
Kupferstichen,  etc.  iretenalle  Mitglieder  des  Vorstandes  zusammen,  und  beschfiessen  nach 
Stimmenmehrheit  der  Anwesenden.  Der  Verein  iiberlasst  ihnen  dieses  Geschaft  mit  vollem 
Vertrauen  auf  die  Richtigkeit  ihres  Kunstgefiihls  und  die  Unpartheilichkeit  ihrer  Ent«> 
scheidungen.  Um  einen  giiltigen  Beschluss  zu  fassen,  miissen  jedoch  wenigstens  sieben 
Mitglieder  des  Vorstandes  zugegen  sein. 

§  17.  Dem  Vorstande  wird  eia  Ausocfauss  von  zehn  Mitgliedern  beigegeben,  um  mit 
deroselben  solche  Gegenstande,  welche  sich  zu  einer  griindlicben  Erorterung  in  den  offent- 
lichen Versammlungen  nicht  eignen,  zu  besprechen.  In  der  Regel  hangt  die  Znzidiang 
des  Ansschusses  von  dem  Ermessendes  Directoriums  ab,  diesselbe  ist  jedoch  erfordeiiich. 

1)  bei  Verwendung  des  zu  offentlichen  Kunstzwecken  besdmmten  Fonds; 

2)  bei  alien  Besteliungen  einseluer  Kunstweike,  deten  Kosten  sioh  auf  2,060  Thlr.  and 

mehr  belaufen  ; 

3)  bei  Auslegung  zweifelhafter,  d.  h.  solcher  Stellen  des  StatotSy  iiber  dessen  Sinn  die 

vier  Mitglieder  des  Directoriums  nicht  einverstanden  sind  ; 

4)  bei  Vorbereiiung  der  Gegenstande,  welche  in  den  offentlichen  Versammlungen  des 

Vereins  zur  B«ratbung  gebracbt  werden  sollen. 

In  alien  diesen  Fallen  treten der  Vorstand  und  Ausschuss  zusammen  und  beschliessen  nach 
Stimmenmehrheit  der  Anwesenden.  Ein  giii  tiger  Beschluss  kann  aber  nur'gefasst  werden, 
wenn  wenigstens  zwei  Drittheile  der  Gesammiauthl  zugegen  sind. 

§  18.  Der  Ausschuss  lasst  durch  eine  Commission  von  drei  Mitgliedern  aus  seiner  Mitte 
die  Rechnung  des  Schatzmetsters  piiifen,  und  berichtet  iiber  den  Befiiod  der  Rechmings- 
Aunahme  und  des  Kassenbestandes  in  der  Jahres-Versammlung^ 

§  19.  Die  Zeit  und  die  Zahl  der  offentlichen  Versammlungen  des  Vereins  hangt  von 
den  Umstanden  ab.  Sp'atestens  im  Mai  eines  jeden  Kalendeijahres  muss  aber  eine 
bffentlich^  Versammlung  gehalten  werden,  in  welcher  iiber  die  Wirksamkeit  des  Vereius 
und  den  Befund  der  Rechnungs-Abnahme  Bericht  erstattet,  die  Verloosung  der  zu  diesem. 
Zwecke  erworbenen  Kunstgegensiande  bewirkt,  auch  alle  zwei  Jahre  iiber  die  Bestatigung 
oder  Ertieucruog  des  Vorstandes  und  Ausschusses  berathen.  wird.     Ausserdem  kannia 

V  dieser^ 
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diefier,  wic  in  jeder  andom  oflfentlichen  VersammlQUg  iiber  die  v<hi  dem  Directorium  od«r 
einzelnen  Mitgiiedeni  dea  Vereios  zur  Sprache  gebiachten  Oegenst'ande  verhandelt  imd 
beechlossen  werdeo. 

§  20.  Die  ordeBtliche  Jahres-Vereammlung  masa  innerhalb  14  Tagen  nach  dem  (|  11) 
angeordneten  Rechnang&-Ab8chlu$s  gebalten,  und  der  bestimmte  Tag  der  Versammlung 
mindestens  acht  Tage  vorher  durcii  die  ebenduselbst  genannten  oflFentlichen  Blatter 
bekaont  gemacht  werden.  Dorch  dieaelbatt  Blatter  musa  das  Directorium  Jede 
ausserordentliche  Versaoimlai^  mindeatens  vier  Wochen  Tor  dem  dazu  beatimmteD  Tage 
berufeo. 

§  21.  Wer  in  einer  oflFentlichen  Versammlung  etwas  vorzutragen  wiinchst  wendet  sich 
de8halb>  oach  Erstattnng  des  HauptbericbtSy  an  den  VorsitzeDden,  welcher  vor  der 
Yerloogung  faierau  jedeamal  auffordem  wtrd.  Nachdem  der  Antragsteiler  gesprodieQ  hat» 
ist  jeder  befugt,  den  Antrag  zu  untersliiizen  oder  zu  bestreiten.  Der  Antragsteiler  kann 
die  Einwendungen  eines  jeden  beantworten;  nachdem  dies  geschehen,  findet  aber  eine 
weilere  Rede  und  Gegenrede  zwischen  denselben  Mitgliedern  nicbt  statt,  sie  miisste  denn 
in  kurzer  Aufklarung  eines  Missverstandnisses  bestehen. 

§  as.  Ueber  alle  yon  dem  Directorium  zur  Beraihung  gebrachten  Gegenstande  kann^ 
insofern  sie  nicht  eine  Abanderung  des  Statuts  betreffen^  in  derselben  bSentlichen  Ver- 
sammlung ein  Beschluss  gefasst  werden.  Vorschlage  einzelner  Mitglieder  kbnnen  dage- 
Sen  erst  in  der  nachsten  oflFentlichen  Versammlung  zur  Abstimmung  kommen.  Jedem 
litgliede  steht  es  aber  frei,  seine  Vorschlage  dergestah  zeitig  dem  Directorium  vorzulegen, 
dass  dasselbe  solche  priifen  und  zur  Berathung  fiir  die  nachste  oflFentliche  Versammlung 
vorbereiten  kann. 

§  23.  Abanderungen  des  Statuts  konnen  nar  von  dem  Directorium,  nach  vorgangiger 
statutenm'assiger  Berathung  (§  17,  No.  4,)  vorgeschlagen,  oder  miissen,  wenn  sie  von 
einzelnen  Mitgliedern  beaatragt  werden,  zuvbrderat  dem  Vorstande  und  Ausschasae  zur 
Priifung  uberwiesen  werden.  Erklaren  sich  diese  gegen  den  Antrag,  so  kann  in  derselben 
Sitzung,  in  welcher  das  Directorium  iiber  die  Priifuog  Bericht  erstattet  hat,  a«ch  dariiber, 
ob  der  Antrag  zu  ververfen  oder  zor  weitern  Berathung  anzunehmen  sei,  besch  lessen 
werden.  Wird  der  Antrag  in  dem  vorgedachten  Falle  zur  weiteren  Berathung  ange* 
nommen,  oder  ein  die  Abanderung  des  Statuts  betreffender  Vorschlag  von  dem  Directorium 
selbst  gemacht  oder  unterstiitzt,  so  ist  die  beabsichtigte  Abanderung  des  Statuts  zur 
Kenntniss  ailer  Mitglieder  zu  bringen,  und  damit  die  Einladung  zu  einer,  mindestens  sechs 
Wodien  nach  der  Mittfaeilung  hinauszuriickenden,  bfientlichen  Versammlung  zu  verbinden. 
In  der  Einladung  muss  ausdriicklich  bemerkt  werden,  dass  in  der  Versammlung  iiber  die 
beantragte  Aenderung  des  Statuts  ein  Beschluss  gefasst  werden  solle. 

§  24.  Die   Beschliisse   in   den   oflFentlichen  Versammlungen   werden   nach    absoluter 
Stimmenmehrheit  gefasst.     Nur  bei   der   endlichen   Abstimmung  iiber  eine  beantragte 
Abanderung  des  Statuts  miissen  drei  Viertheile  der  Anwesenden  sich  fur  die  Annahme 
erklaren,  damit  dieselbe  als  beschlossen  angesehen  werden  kann. 

Um  einen  giiltigen  Beschluss  fassen  zu  konnen,  miissen  mindestens  vierzig  Mitglieder 
zugegen  seio. 

§  25.  Die  Verloosung  der  Kunstwerke  erfolgt  in  der  Art,  dass  die  Nummern,  unter 
welchen  die  Namen  der  Vereins-Mitglieder  in  den  Listen  eingetragen  sind,  in  das  eine, 
und  die  Nummern  der  Gewinne  in  das  andere  Gliicksrad  gelegi  werden.  Fiir  diejenigen 
Mitglieder,  welche  mehrfache  Beiirage  entrichten,  werden  so  viele  Namens-Nummern 
eingelegt,  als  sie  einfache  Beitr'age  gezahlt  haben.  Sodann  wird  aus  dem  einen  Rade 
eine  Gewinn-Nummer,  aus  dem  anderen  die  darauf  fallende  Namens-Nummer  gezogen, 
und  damit  so  lange  fortgefahren,  bis  alle  Gewinn-Nummern  herausgekommen  sind.  Die 
in  dem  ersten  Rade  bleibenden  Namens-Nummern  sind  Nieten. 

Die  Versammlung  wird  vor  jeder  Ziehung  aufgefordert  werden,  sich  davon,  dass  alle 
Namens-Nummern  in  das  Gliicksrad  kommen,  durch  einigeProben  zu  iiberzeugen. 

§  26.  Die  Bestatigung  oder  Emeuerung  der  Stellen  im  Vorstande  und  Ausschusse  wird 
alle  zwjei  Jahre  in  der  Jahres-Versamniluug  berathen,  zu  welcfaem  Behuf  derselben  neben 
den  in  wirklicber  Thatigkeit  befiodlichen  Mitgliedern  noch  fiinf  Personen  fiir  den 
Vorstand  und  fiinf  Personen  fiir  den  Ausschuss  von  dem  Directorium,  nach  vorgangiger 
statutenm'assiger  Berathung  <§  17,  No.  4,)  vorgeschlagen  werden.  Die  Wahl  ist  jedoch 
in  keiner  Weise  auf  die  oben  genannten  beschrankt,  sondern  voUig  frei 

^  27.  Die  Wahlen  geschehen  in  den  Versammlungen  dergestalt,  dass  jeder  Stimmende 
einen  Zettel  mit  den  Namen  der  im  ^  26,  bezeichneten  Personen  erhalt,  und  denselben 
nach  getroflFener  Auswahl  zuriickgiebt.  Dhs  Directorium  fasst  sodann  durch  drei  Anwe- 
sende  diejenigen  ermitteln,  welche  die  meisten  Siimmen  erhalten  haben,  und  macht  den 
Erfolg  der  Wahlen  vor  dem  Ende  der  Sitzung  bekannt. 

Bei  der  Wahl  des  Vorstandes  diirfen  die  zeitigen  Mitglieder  desselben  und  bei  der  Wahl 
des  Ausschusses  die  zeitigen  Mitglieder  des  letzteren  nicht  mitstimmen. 

^  28.  Wenn  in  der  Zwischenzeit  von  einer  Wahlperiode  zur  andem  ein  Mitglied  des 
Vorstandes  oder  Ausschusses  abgeht  oder  dauernd  behindert  ist,  so  wird  in  dessen  Stelle 
durch  gemeinschaftlicben  Beschluss  beider  Behorden  ein  anderes  Mitglied  des  Vereins 
erw'ahlt.     Die  Namen  der  solchergestalt   eingeireieneu  Mitglieder  werden  zwar  in  der 

0.79,  *    3  B  2  nachsten 
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nachsten  Jahres-Versammlung  bekannt  gemacht^  sie  bleiben  jedoch,  wenn  die  Versaoiin* 
lung  nicht  zugleich  eine  Wam-YersammiuD^  ist,  bis  zu  dieser  in  Thatigkeit,  and  werdea 
dann  in  Stelle  der  ausgeschiedenen  Mitglieder  auf  die  Wahlzettel  gesetzt.  Eben  so 
werden  anstatt  derjenigen  in  wirklicher  Th'atigkeit  befindlichen  Mitglieder,  welche  die 
Wiedererw'ahlung  ablehoen  zu  wollen  erklaren,  nach  dem  ^emeinschaftlichen  Beschlusse 
des  Vorstandes  und  Auschusses  andere  Personen  in  VorschTag  gebracht. 

§  2g.  Wenn  im  Vorstan^e,  im  Ausschusse,  odor  in  der  General-Versammlung  der  Sohn 
Oder  Schiller  eines  Mitgliedes  zur  Beriicksichtiguns  seiner  Kunstleistungen  in  Vorscblag 
gebracht  wird,  so  wird  sich  dasselbe  fur  diesen  1^11  der  Ausiibung  seines  Stimmrechts 
begeben. 

§  30.  Fremde  konnen  den  offentlichen  Versammlungen  des  Vereins  beiwohnen,  wena 
ein  Mitglied  sie  dem  Vorsitzenden  vor  Eroffnung  derselben  bekannt  macht.  Au  dea 
Verhandlungen  nehmen  sie  nicht  Theil. 


(gez.) 


Berlin^  den  4t«n  M'arz  1840. 


V.  Olfers.  Funk.  Bendemann  sen.  Kmblauch. 
Ktihel.  Ranch.  W.  Wach.  Fr.  Tieck.  Bukk  v. 
LiHenstem.  Kartum.  Fr.  iCrtiger.  Reimer. 
A.  Decker.  C.  Kolbe.  Bornemann.  Begas. 
Wegener.      Stiiler. 


VERHANDLUNG  der  am  soften  December  1828  gehaltenen  Versammlung  des  Verbihs 
der  KuNSTFREUNDE  im  Preussischen  Staate. 

Dbr  Vorsitzende  erstattete  im  Namen  des  Directoriums  des  Vereins  den  nachfolgeadeo 
Bericht: 

Die  bier  versammelten  eeehrten  Mitglieder  des  Vereins  der  Kunstfrennde  werden  sich 
aus  up.srer  letzten  Verhandlung  erinnern,  dass  iiber  einen  bedeutenden  Tb^il  der  damab 
vorr'athigen  Mittel  nicht  verfugt  worden  war,  weil  man  sich  eine  reiche  Gelegenheit  zu 
interessanten  Ankaufen  yon  der  diesjahrigen  akademischen  Kunstausstellung  versprach. 

Diese  Erwartung  ist  nicht  nur  erfiillt,  sondern,  wie  man  mit  Recht  sagen  kann*  iibe^ 
troffen  worden.  Das  Directorium  des  Vereins  hat  sich  daher  vom  ersten  Anfange  der 
Ausstellung  an  bemiiht,  die  zuriickgelegte  Summe  so  weit  zu  benutzen,  als  es  fiir  seine 
Zwecke  eeeignete  Bilder  vorfand,  die  nicht  schon  vor  der  Ausstellune  in  Privatbesitz 
waren,  oder  nicht  von  Sr.  Majestat  dem  Konige,  nach  der  auch  in  diesem  Jahre  dea 
vaterlandischen  KUnstlern  bewiesenen  huldreichen  BegUnstigung,  ausgewahit  warden. 
Wir  freuen  uns,  auf  diese  Weise  der  heutieen  Versammlung  eine  besonders  reiche  and 
mannigfahige  Auswahl  von  Bildem  zur  Verjoosung  vorlegen  zu  konnen. 

Die  Vorziiglichkeit  der  diesjahrigen  Ausstellung,  die  ungetheilte  Anerkennung,  die  sie 
im  Publicum  gefunden^  und  der  gesteigerte  AntheiU  der  ni  diesem  Jahre  aucn  uasrem 
Vereine  geschenkt  worden  ist,  sind  ein  hochst  erfreulicher  Beweis,  dass  die  Bemiihongea 
der  Kiinsder  und  ihre  Aufnahme  ira  Publicum  in  einera  schonen,  zu  noch  grosserea 
Hoffnungen  berechtigenden  Bunde  mit  einander  stehen.  Es  giebt  kaum  eine  Gattung  der 
Plastik  und  Malerei  von  dem  Bildnis  und  dem  aus  dem  gewohnlichen  Lebenskreise 
entnommenen  Genrebild  an  bis  zur  Darstellung  malerischer  ^laturansichten,  gescbicht- 
licher  Scenen,  romanlischer  Dichtung  und  religioser  Gegenstande,  von  welcher  die 
Ausstellung  nicht  eiozelne  gelungene  Werke  aufzuweisen  gehabt  hatte  ;  die  Theilaahme 
verbreitete  sich  iiber  alle  diese  Gattungen,  und  beides  zeigt  den  richtigen  Weg,  welchen 
die  Kunst  und  ihre  Beurtheilung  genommen  hat.  Es  ist  nicht  eine  Gattung  von 
Gegenstanden,  an  welche  sich  die  Einbildungskrafl  einseitig  hangt,  es  ist  der  rege  nnd 
lebendi^,  Alles  in  characteristische  und  idealisclie  Form  verwandelnde  Kunstsinn,  wetcber 
die  Stille  der  Naturund  die  Bewegung  des  Lebens,  die  Vor-  und  Mitwelt,  die  Wirklichkeit 
nnd  Dichtune  in  sein  Gebiet  schopferisch  hiniiberzieht. 

Dieser  acute  Sinn,  der  in  jedcr  rein  gestimmten  Brust  ein  entsprechendes  GefuH 
anirifft,  ist  es  allein,  der  die  Kunst  wahrhaft  ins  Leben  einfiihrt,  und  ein  gegenseitig 
verkniipfendes  Band  zwischen  dem  Kunstler  und  seiner  Nation  schlingt.  Die  voile  Wabr- 
beit  der  Naluranschauung  mit  der  rein  kiinstlerischen  Idee  vermahlend,  renter  dasjeoig^ 
im  Menschen  an,  woraus  die  Kunst  selbst  nur  als  die  zarteste  und  bevvundernswiirdigste 
Biiithe  emporspriesst,  das  Verlangen  nach  dem  Hoheren,  Geistieen,  das  Streben,  die 
Erhabeuheit  und  Anmuth,  welche  erst  dann  ausstrahit,  wann  cfie  Phantasie  sich  der 
Wirklichkeit  bemeistert,  in  die,  ohne  ienen  beffeisternden  Einfluss,  engen  und  daokem 
Verh'ahnisse  des  Lebens  zu  bringen.  Wo  die  Kunst  aus  dieser  Mitte  des  menschlichen 
Gemiithes  entspringt,  da  schreitet  sie,  vor  jedeni  Irrwege  sicher,  ewig  jugendlicli  aut 
einer  Bahn  fort,  die  ihr  erlaubt,  sich  nach  alien  Seiten  bin  in  unbTeschrankter  FreiheU*" 
bewegen.  Wo  sie  eine  andre,  mehr  ausserliche  Richtung  nimmt,  oder  nicht  ^'."^'£. 
Fiille  der  Empfindung  und  der  Phantasie  entsiromt,  da  dreht  sie  sich,  selbst  bei  Meu- 
tender  technischer  Vollkommenheit,  bald  in  einem  ewig  in  sich  zuruckkehrenden  ^^^ 
benim,  und  wirkt  uicht  wohlihatig  auf  das  Gemlith  und  das  Innere  des  Menscncn 
zur  lick.  , . 

Man  hat  oft  mehrere  Beforderungs-  und  Erweckungsmiitel  der  Kunst  namhaftgeni*^ 
In   verschiedenen  Epochen  haben  verschiedne    gewirkt.      Wir  sehen  ^^^^^^f\    ^^ji 
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"lielebenden  Einflusses  die  Kunst  sich  unter  uns  erfreut :  schiitzende  Gunst  des  erhabenen 
Monarchen,  der  die  Hauptstadi  mit  glanzenden  Gebauden  verschoaert,  die  vorhandenen 
Kunstechatze  durch  Ankaufe  bereichert  und  jedes  Talent  aufmuuternd,  Werke  der 
Kiinstler  Seiner  Zeit  urn  Sich  versauimelt;  religibsen  Sinn ;  edles  Streben  der  Biirger, 
ihre  St'adte  mit  Denkm'alem  zu  schroiicken;  mannigfacbe  Befreunduog  mit  der  Kunst  im 
hauslichen  Kreise  des  Privatlebens  ;  gelanterten  Geschmack,  der,  xur  Anmuth  des 
Alterthums  zuriickkehrend^  sinnige  Kunstform  an  die  Stelle  leerer  Pracht  und  bedeutungs- 
loser  Verzierung  setzt.  Was  aber  die  Kunst  in  unserer  Zeit,  und  vorziiglich  in  Deutsch- 
land,  neben  alien  jenen  so  inachtigen  Beforderungsroitteln,  tragen  und  heben,  was  ihr  den 
Character  auspracen  muss,  stammt  aus  dem  Innem  her,  und  gehort  der  Ideenentwicklung 
an.  Es  ist  die  Hohe  des  geistigen  Strebens,  auf  welche  unsre  Zeit  durch  die  Arbeit  der 
verflossenen  und  den  Genius  grosser  Manner  gestellt  worden  ist,  die  Bildung,  die  reich 
und  fruchtbar,  wie  die  tausendfaltigen  Forschungen,  die  sie  uns  zuf  iihren,  und  tief  und 
gediegen  in  Dichtung,  Philosophie  und  jedem  wissenschaftlichen  Bemijheny  aus  Mannig- 
faltigkeit  Einheit  schafft.  Indem  sie  die  ernste  Forderung  enth'alt,  jede  geistige  Th'atigkeit 
in  ihrer  wahren  und  vollen  Natur  zu  verfolgen,  unci  durch  die  reine  Stimmun^  der 
einzelnen  alle  in  den  harmoniscbsten  Einklang  zu  bringen,  lenkt  sie  die  Kunst  zu  ihrem 
wahren  Ziele,  und  setzt  sie  nfiit  AUem  in  Wechselwirkung,  was  das  Gemiith  von  der  Welt 
erfassty  und  ihr  aus  seiuen  Tiefen  zuriick^ebt.  Die  Behauptung  scheint  nicht  zu  kiihn^ 
dass-  die  Kunst  sich  jetzt  unter  uns  in  dieser  Bahn  befihdet,  und  es  wird  doppelt  unsre 
Pflichty  ihr  auf  derselben  unsre  befbrdernde  Theilnahme  zu  widmen. 

Ich  babe  jedocb  nut  darum  gewagt,  dieser  allein  zum  Ziele  fiihrenden  kiinstlerischen 
Richtung  zu  gedenken,  weil  von  ihr  auch  die  wohltbatige  Ruckwirkung  der  Kunst  auf 
diejenigen  abliangt,  fiir  welche  der  Kunstler  arbeitet,  und  weil  unser  Verein  dergestalt  in 
die  Mitte  zwischen  dem  Kiinstler  und  dem  Publicum  gestellt  ist,  dass  diese  Riickwirkung 
hauptsachlich  unsre  Aufmerksamkeit  auf  sich  ziehen  muss.  Ja,  es  I'asst  sich  nicht 
lauguen,  dass  dieselbe  sogar  hbher,  als  die  Kunst  selbst,  steht,  da  diese,  wenn  man  einen 
Aug^enblick  vergisst,  dass  alles  Geistige  seinen  Zweck  nur  in  sich  tragt,  ihren  Werth  erst 
-durch  ihren  Einnuss  auf  den  Menschen  und  seine  allgemeiue  Bildung  erb'alt. 

Es  hat  mir  sogar  gescbieneu;  dass  diese  Beziehung  unsres  Vereins  nicht  immer  gehbrig  , 
eikannt  und  gewiirdigt,  und   derselbe  oft  zu  einseiti^  als   ein  bloss  fiir  den  Kiinstler 
bestimmtes  Befbrderun^smittel  der  Kunst  angesehen  wird. 

'  In  sich  und  zuletzt  ist  dies  zwar  auch  vollkommen  wahr,  da  auch  die  im  Publicum 
geweckte  und  unterhaltene  Kunstliebe  wieder  wohhhatig  auf  den  Kiinstler  zuriickwirkt. 
Aber  in  seiner  unmittelbaren  Bestimmung  ist  der  Verein  recht  eigentlich  und  seinem 
urspriinglichsten  Zweck  nach,  auch  eine  von  Freunden  der  Kunst,  wie  er  den  Namen 
tragt,  in  der  Absicbt  gestiftete  Verbindung^  in  ihm  eine  Gelegenheit,  ja  eine  AufTorderung 
una  Verpflichtung  zu  finden,  sich  mit  Kunstgegenstanden  zu  besch'aftigen,  und  die  Liebe  zu 
dieser  Beschaftigung,  jeder  in  seinem  Kreise,  zu  verbreiten.  Darum  ist  gleich  Anfangs  die 
-Verloosung  der  Bilder  bestimmt  worden^damit  sie  nicht  kalt  und  niichtern  gesammelt  und 
ftufgestellt  wUrden,  sondern  ins  Leben  ausgingen,  Liebe  und  Eifer  zu  wecken.  Darum  hat 
man  in  friiheren  Versammlungen  das  allgemeine  Vertheilen  der  radirten  Bfatter  beschlossen, 
-und  fahrt,  trotz  der  bedeutenden  damit  verbundenen  Aufopferun^en,  sorgf  altig  darin  fort, 
<]amit  jedes  Mitglied,  da  die  Kunst  nichts  ohne  Anschauung  ist,  etwas  Anschauliches 
iiber  die  Unternebmungen  des  Vereins  zur  Erhaltung  und  BescFiaftigung  semer  Theilnahme 
in  die  Haude  bekomme. 

Diese  Ruchsichten  haben  nun  auch  das  Directorium  und  den  Kiinstler-Ausschuss  bei 
den  diesjahrigen  Ankaufen  geleitet.  Man  hat  geeilt,  sich  solcher  Bilder  zu  versichern, 
welche  die  wiirdigsten  schienen,  unter  die  Mitglieder  des  Vereins  verbreitet  zu  werden. 
'Man  hat  bei  der  Auswahl  selbst  so  streng,  als  es  thunlich  war,  neben  den  technischen 
Forderungen,  auf  den  wahren  Begriff  achter  Kunst,  die  Arbeit  der  Einbildungskraft,  die 
'Warnie  der  Empfindung  gesehen,  die,  wenn  sie  sich  durch  alle  Theile  eines  Kunstwerkes 
hindurch  ungeschwacht  gleich  bleibt^  immer  den  achlen  Kiinstlerberuf  beurkundet. 

Wenn  ich  nier  in  fliicntigen  Worten  andeute,  was  der  Kiinstler-Ausschuss  zu  erreichen 
gesucht  hat,  so  werden  die  hier  anwesenden  geehrten  Mitglieder  des  Vereins  um  so 
unpartheiischer,  was  er  geleistet,  beurtheilen,  da  wohl  den  Meisten  der  Kreis  bekanni  ist, 
in  welchem  die  Auswahl  allein  mbglich  blieb. 

Auf  diesen  beschrankt,  hat  der  Verein  nur  drei  grbssere  historiche  Bilder  ankaufen 
kbnnen,  ob^leich  er  gerade  aus  dieser  Gattung  gem  den  an  sich  gebrachten  andere 
beigefiigt  hatte.  Ausser  diesen  sind  zwei  allegorische  Gemalde,  fiinf  Landschaften  und 
fiinf  Genrebilder  ausgewahlt  worden.  Unter  den  letzteren  befindet  sich  aber  eins,  das 
•Erbardische,  das,  indem  es  einen  Moment  ernster  und  tiefer  Gemiithsbewegung  schildert, 
etwas  Hbheres  erreicht,  und  iiber  den  Kreis  blosser  Behaglichkeit,  Naturwa^rheit  und 
Anmuth  hinausgebt,  in  dem  sich  sonst  diese  Gattung  von  Bildern  vorzugsweise  zu  gefallen 
pflegt.  Eine  ausf  iibrlichere  Angabe  dieser  vierzehn  auf  der  Atisteilung  angekauften 
fiilder  wiirde  unniitz  sein.  Die  hier  anwesenden  Mitglieder  sehen  sie  hier  aufgesteilt,  und 
iiir  die  entfernten  wiirde  jede  Schilderung  dennoch  ungeniigend  bleiben. 

Das  Ankaufen  von  Bildern,  welche  iertig  vor  der  kunstverstandigen  Beurtheilung  da 
liegen,  hat  so  entschiedene  Vorziige  vor  dem  blossen  Bestellen  mit  Oder  ohne  Angabe  des 
'<jegenstandes,  dass  das  Directorium  des  Vereins  es  immer  vorzugsweise  wahlt, Ja  sich 
ausschliesslich  darauf  beschr'anken  wurde,  wenn  die  Natur  der  Sache  und  seine  Zwecke 
esihm  erlaubten.  Der  Ankauf  aber  hangt  vom  Zufall  ab,  und  da  die  Kiinstler  ihre  nicht 
bestellten  Wcrke  lieber  der  Concurrenz  der  akademischen  Kunstausstellung  iiberlassen, 
«o  findet  sichy  ansser  den  Ausstellungen,  jetzt  sehen  Gelegenheit  dazu.  Es  liegt  aber 
auch  wesentlich  im  Zwecke  des  Vereins,  gerade  durch  Bestellungen  den  Kiinstler  in  den 
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Stand  zu  setzeo,  Bedeutenderes  zu  unteraelunen.     Die  Preisbewerbungen  in  Rom,  die  b^i 
der  so  sehr  verschiedenen  Natur  der  Skizze  and  der  AusfUhrung,  wirkliche  Bestellong^en 
sind,  machen  eineo  Theil  unsers  Statuts  aug.     Die  Sorge  fiir  die  im  Auslande  sich   deir 
hoberen  Kunstausbildung  Widmendea  iBt  ein  Theil  seines  urspriinglichen  Zwedts.   Gerade 
die  Bestellung,  die  es  ihm  mb^Iich  macht,  mit  Sict>erbeit  an  die  Auef  iihning  einer  Idee 
gehen,  hat  fiir  den  Kiinstler  eine  grbssere  Wicbtigkeit,  ais  das  Kanfen  des  Ferligen,  di 
wenn  es  sich  auszeicbnet,  bei  der  Kuostliebe  und  dem  Geschoiacke  des  Publicums,  sehcnz 
von  selbst  seinen  Kaufer  findet.     Es  ist  daher  die  oft  beratheoe  und  wobigepriifte  Meioun^ 
des  DirectoriuDDSy  dass  der  Verein  auch  kiinftig  beide  Wege>  den  des  Ankaufs  des  Fertigen, 
und  den^  in  Absicht  des  Erfolges  ungewisseren  der  Beatellung,  mit  einander  yerbiDdeja, 
und  indem  er  der  statutarischeu  Vorschrift  der  Preisbew^bnngetiy  ohne  Ausnabmey  getreiz 
bleibt,  vie  es  die  Gelegenheit  giebt,  bald  diesen^  bald  jenen  eioscblagen  aiuss.    Bei  deir 
unpartbeiiscben  Sorgfalt,  welche  das  erste  Gesetz  des  Kiinstler- A  asschusses  ansmacht;, 
ist  das  Gelingen  der  Bestellungen  immer  mit  hoher  WabrscheinUchkeit  zo  erwarlen,  iindL 
ivas  darin  Ungewisses  oder  Unentacbiedenes  zuriickbleibt^  hat  den  unlaogbaren  Vortheil, 
dass  das  Publicum  die  Kiinstler,  uud  die  Kuostler  das  Publicum  kennen  lernen. 

Ich  babe  jetzt  einer  hochgeebrten  Versammlung  von  dem  Erfolge  der  in  unsern  drei 
letzten  Zusammenkiinften  angekiindigten  Preisbewerbungen  and  B^ellungen  Beriobt  sa 
erstatten, 

Um  zunachst  von  den  ersteren  zu  reden,  so  sind  die  beiden,  welche  Perseus  und  Andro- 
meda und  Hero  und  Leander  zum  Gegenstande  hatteOi  nunmehr  erledigL  Die  Bilder  des 
Hm.  V.  Klober,  der  vor  Kurzem^  nach  VoUendung  seiner  dortigen  Sludien,  von  Rom 
curuckgekommen  ist,  und  des  Hm«  Wolf  hierselbst,  werden  heute  zar  Verloosuog  kooraieiL 
Dagegen  haben  die  Herren  Drager  aus  Trier  und  Temmel  aus  Scbleaien,  beide  gegenmirtig 
in  Rom,  ibre  in  Folge  der  dritten  Preisbewerbung,  Moses  mit  den  Tochtem  Regwds 
vorstellendy  unternommenen  Gemalde  noch  nicht  eingesendet.  Sie  sind  aber  so  weit  mit 
ihrer  Arbeit  vorgeriickt,  das  dieselben  gewiss  mit  dem  nacbsten  Friibjabr  hier  eintreffen 
werden. 

Von  einer  vierten  Preisbewerbung  fiir  die  in  Rom  studirenden  Kiinrtler,  bei  weleber 
die  Wahl  des  Gegenstandes  den  Kiinstlern  selbst  iiberlassen  war,  hatte  sich  das  Direo- 
torium  und  der  Kiinstler-Ausschusse  in  besonders  gliickliches  Gelingeo  verspochen.  Es 
sind  acht  Skizzen  eingegangen,  von  welchen  einer  der  Preis  zuerkaont,  uud  eine  zweite 
fur  50  Rthlr,  angekaufl  worden  ist.  Die  erstere  bat  Moses,  wie  er  Wasser  aus  dem  Felsen 
schlagt,  und  das  \(Ak,  das  in  mannigfaltigen  Gruppen  mit  dem  ScbopfeB  desselben 
bescb'aftigt  ist,  zum  Gegenstande,  die  zweite  die  Verstossung  der  Hagar«  Von  wem  diese 
beideu  Bilder  herriihren,  ist  und  bis  jetzt  unbekannt 

Die  in  Rom  bestellten  beiden  Zeicbnungen  sind  eingegangen,  und  werden  heute  mit 
verloost  werden.  Sie  sind  von  Hrn.  Genelly,  dem  Sohne  des  gescbatzten  Landscbaftsmaleia^ 
dessen  sich  gewiss  mehrere  in  dieser  hochgeebrten  Versammlung  erinnern  werden.  Die 
Gegenstande  hatte  der  Verein  freigelassen.  Der  Kiinstler  hat  Perseus  und  Androneda 
und  das  Ringen  Jacobs  mit  dem  Engel  gewablt.  Zwei  noch  in  Rom  bestellte  Gemalde 
sind  zur  diesjahrigen  Verloosung  nicht  fertig  geworden.  Das  eine  ist  Hra.  CatelJ  aofger 
tragen.  Er  bat  eine  Scene  aus  den  Romischen  Altertbum  bebaudelt,  die  sioh  gliicklich 
einer  landschafilichen  Darstellung  anscbliessen  last.  Herr  Philipp  Veit,  der  das  swdte 
dieser  Bilder  verfertigt,  malt  die  Aussetzung  des  Moses. 

Der  Kupferstich  nach  der  im  Besitze  Sr.  Majestat  des  Konigs  befindlicben  RaphaeliscbeA 
Madonna  durch  Hrn.  Caspar  ist  bereits  weit  vorgeriickt,  und  verspricht  in  jeder  Art 
vorziiglich  zu  werden.  Die  Gewandpartbieen  sind,  wie  man  aus  einem  von  Hrn.  Caspar 
mitgetheilten  Probeabdruck  sieht,  schon  vollig  beendigt. 

Der  gerechte  und  ungetheilte  Bei  fall,  welchen  die  Bilder  des  Hrn.  Hiibner  und  Hrn. 
Sohn  auf  der  akademischen  Kunstausstelluns  gefunden  haben,  sind  uns  eine  erfreulicbe 
Veranlassung  geworden,  bei  jedem  ein  Bila  von  4  Fuss  Lange  und  3  Fuss  Hbbe  zft 
bestellen.  Indem  sich  von  diesen  beiden  Kiinstlern  sehr  vorziigliche  Arbeiten  erwarten 
lassen,  ist  es  dem  Directorium  und  Kiinstler-Ausschuss  des  Vereins  zugleicb  angelegen 
gewesen,  die  Verdienste  dieser  beiden  Schiiler  des  Hm.  Directors  Schadow  in  Diisseidocf 
durch  diese  Bestellung  offentlich  anzuerkennen,  da  wir  bedauem  mussteo,  keine  ibrer 
fenigen  Bilder  ankaufen  zu  konnen. 

Auch  Hrn.  Meister,  der  durch  seine  Bilder  auf  der  Ausstellung  ein  so  entsobiedoies 
Talent  in  seinem  Fache  bewiesen,  ist  ein  Bild  von  gleicher  Hobe,  da  die  auf  der 
Ausstellung  den  Maasstab  des  Vereins  fiir  das  Auf bewahren  in  Privatwohnungen  iiber- 
stiegen,  autgetragen. 

Die  Wahl  der  Gegenstande  hat  man  bei  diesen  Bestellungen  lediglich  den  Kiinstlern 
iiberlassen. 

Ich  hatte  schon  in  der  leizten  Zusammenkunft  Gelegenheit,  des  Planes  des  Directoriums 
zu  erwabnen,  es  durcb  einen  Erzabguss  miiglicb  tu  machen,  dass  unser  Verein  aoch 
anfangen  koiuite,  fiir  die  Sculptur  tbatig  zu  seyn.  Hrn.  Wredows  schone  Statue  des 
Ganymed,  deren  sich  gewiss  alle  hier  anwesende  Mitglieder  von  der  Kunstausstellung  her 
^innem,  hot  hierzu  eine  gliicklicbere  Gelegenheit  dar,  als  man  sich  leicht  hatte  zu  fioden 
schmeicheln  diirfen. 

Der  Gyps  ist  dem  Kiinstler  fur  200  Rthlr.  abgekauft  worden,  um  dadurcb  zugleicb  das 
Recht  zu  erlangen,  ihn  in  Erz  giessen  zu  lassen.  Hr.  Geh.  Ober-Finanz-Rath  Beuth 
will  die  Geneigtheit  haben,  den  Guss,  bloss  gegen  Erstattung  der  Kosten  des  Erzes  und 
des  Feuermaterials,  auf  dem  Kbnigl.  Gewerbe-Institute  zu  besorgen,  einer  Anstalt,  die 
durch  sinnreiche  und  zweckmassige  Verflecbtung  des  Gewerbes  mit  der  Kunst  beiden 
einen  nicht  sbu  barecbnenden  Gewinn  zusichert. 

Auf 
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Auf  diese  Weise  wird  der  Aus^bs  in  der  Versamtnlnng  des  nachsten  Jalires  zur 
Verloosung  kommen  kornien^  and  in  danernder  und  schonerer  Gestalt  ein  Bildwerk 
wiedergeben,  das  diese  Verewigung  verdient,  da  our  ein  sehr  aosgezeichaetes  Talent  mit 
so  g]ucklicher  Inditidoalitac  so  treu^  und  rein  von  allem  modernen  Charakter  za  den 
allgetneinen  classischen  Formen  des  Alterthums  zuriickzukehren  vermag. 

Wenn  ich  mich  hier  des  Ausdrucks  der  RUckkehr  zum  Alterthutn  bedieDe,  und  7on 
einem  Gegensatze  mit  dem  Moderneu  rede,  so  behaupte  ich  darum  keioesweges,  dass 
gerade  die  Plastik  bloss  zu  einem  unfrachtbaren  Ringen  mit  der  Antike  verartheiit  sey. 

Der  Lauf  der  Jahrhuoderte  hat  Gedanken  und  Gefiihle  entwickelt,  welche  den  friiheren 
fremd  waren;  jede  Zeit  schafft  sich  ihren  eignen  Character,  und  der  geniale  Kiinstler 
hancbt  seinem  Werke  ein  Lebeti  ein,  das  durch  Alles  erhoht  ist,  was  der  Kunst  Grosse, 
Reichthum  und  Tiefe  zn  geben  yermag.  Er  schafft  sich  seio  Ideal,  statt  einem  fremden^ 
ihm  gegebenen  nacbxastreben.  Nur  das  Moderne/was  dem  einfachen,  naturwahren  und 
rein  kiinstleriscben  Sinne  des  Alterthums  widerstrebti  muss  mit  Strenge  zuriickgewiesen 
werden,  aber  das  Grosse,  vras  jeder  Zeit  angehort,  wenn  aach  nicht  jede  es  sich  anzueignen 
gewuBst  hat,  schliesat  damit  ernen  scfaonen  und  FreiwilH^en  Bund.  Die  vorzuglichea 
Bildbaoer  unsrer  Zeit  baben  gezeigt,  dass  sie  ea  versiehen,  sich  in  den  Granzen  der  antiken 
KoDst  zu  bewegen,  obne  sich  diese  Granzen  za  einengenden  Schranken  werden  zu  lassen. 
Es  strahlt  aus  ihren  Werken,  sie  mogen  antike  oder  moderne  Darstellungen  behandeln^ 
eine  nor  ihrer  Zeit  angeborende  Grbsse,  TieFe  und  Zartheit  des  Gemiithes  hervor. 

Ich  darf  bier  nur  eines  Btldwerks  erwahnen,  dass  erst  vor  Kurzem  unsre  Bewundrung 
um  80  lebhafler  an  sich  zee,  als  sein  Gegenstand  eine  durch  alle  Gef  uhle  tiefer  und  innig 
empfoodener  Ehrfurcht  g«neiligte  Erinnerung  zuruckrief. 

Der  Zuwachs,  welchen  die  Kunst,  als  solche,  gegen  das  Griechische  und  Roinische 
Altertham  gehalten,  der  neueren  Zeit  schuldig  ist,  liegt,  wenn  man  es  mit  einem  kurzea 
Gegensatz  ausdriicken  soil,  in  der  vorzuglicheren  und  ausschliesslicheren  Entwicklung 
dessen,  was  gestahloa  dorch  blosse  NUancirung  und  Gradation,  gehalten  von  den  Gesetzea 
des  Rhythmus  und  der  Harmonie,  auf  die  Einbildungskraft  zu  wirken  vermag,  und  also 
in  letzter  Beztebung  onmittelbarer  die  Empfindong  beriihrt  Hierin  allein  beweat  sich, 
und  berrscht  die  in  ihrer  hiiheren  Bedeutung  ganz  der  neaeren  Zeit  angeborende  Musik» 
daraaf  berubt  die  Wirkung  der  in  diesem  Umfange  dem  Alterthume  auch  unbekannt 
geUiebenen  Farbenbehandlun^  in  der  Malerei,  durch  welche,  so  wie  durch  andre  Mittel^ 
ein  Ganzes  der  Darstellung  in  verscbiedenen  Planen  in  Einheit  aus  der  Flache  empor-^ 
steigen  zu  lassen,  die  Malerei  zu  einer  ganz  neuen  Kunst  geworden  ist.  Durch  dies,  der 
starren  Gestalt  entgegengesetzte  Gestaltlose  wird  das  Leben  in  der  Kunst  hervorgebracht, 
da  auch  das  wirkliche  Leben  nur  in  einer  Folge  sich  gegenseitig  bedingender  Gerdhle 
besteht,  und  dies  Leben  muss  der  Bildbauer,  was  die  Alten  so  meisierhaft  verstanden» 
miihevoll  dem  Stein  einhauchen,  da  es  dem  Maler,  dessen  erste  Schwierigkeitdas  Plastische 
auf  der  Flache  ist,  in  der  Frische  nod  dem  Reize  der  Farbe  freiwilliger  entgegenquillt. 

Unsre  ganze  religiose  Kunst  befindet  sich  in  jenem  eben  bezeichneten  Gebiete,  und 
jeder  Zuwaehs  an  Tiefe  und  Innigkeit  ist  der  neueren  Kunst  aus  dieser  Verbindung  mit 
boberen  Gefiihlen  und  beilieer  Ahndung  geflossen.  Auch  was  man  mit  einem  schwer 
zu  erklarenden,  aber  ausdrucksvollen  Worte  romantisch  nennt,  hat  hierin  seine  Wurzel 
gescblagen.  Ihren  Gipfel  aber  erreichte  die  Malerei  (was  natiirlich  auch  auf  die  Sculptur 
zuriickwirkte)  erst,  als  in  Raphaels  Werken  der  Geist  seiner  Zeit  vom  Geiste  Alterthums 
durchdrungen  ward,  und  der  grosse  Gkgensatz,  der,  innerlich  aus  der  menschlichen  Brust 
entqudilen^  die  Weltgescbichte  sichtbar  in  zwei  Halften  spaltet,  sich  wenigstens  in  der 
Kunst,  die  immer  dem  Leben  symbolisch  vorauseilt,  in  harmonische  Einheit  zusam- 
menscbloss. 

Wie  dies  in  den  folgenden  Jahrhunderten  gewirkt  bat,  ist  es  hier  nicht  der  Ort  zu 
ergriinden.  Ich  habe  mir  iiberhaupt  nur  diese  so  kurz,  als  mogKch,  zusammengedrangten 
Andeutungen  erlaubt,  weil  es  dem  Directorium  wichtig  ist,  die  wenigen  Momente,  in 
welchen  es  den  Vorzug  geniesst,  den  Mitgliedern  gegeniiber  zu  stehen,  zur  Verstandigung 
liber  gewisse  leitende  Grundsatze  zu  benutzen.  Man  hat  in  unsrem  Verein  bald  mjtho* 
logische,  bald  biblische,  bald  romantische  Gegenst'ande  zu  Aufgaben  gewahlt,  man  hat 
dabei  allerdings  der  Verschiedenheil  des  Geschmacks  zu  huldigen,  und  der  Verschiedenheit 
des  Talents  zu  Htilfe  zu  kommen  gesucht,  man  ist  aber  von  der  Voraussetzung  ausge- 
gangen,  dass  der  sinnige  und  geniale  Kiinstler  keinen  dieser  Gegenst'ande  in  einer 
gleichsam  auf  ihn  beschrankten  Manier,  sondern  jeden  in  dem  all^emeinen  Sinne  be- 
bandeln  wiirde,  welcher  die  Kunst  alter  Zeiien  verbindet.  Dieser  Wink  liegt  schon  in 
der,  von  keiner  Vorliebe  geleiteten  Zusammenstellung  aller  jener  Gegenst'ande.  Wenn 
auch  mythologische  an  sien  das  Gefiihl  minder  anregen,  so  soil  ja  das  Kunstwerk  nur  die 
Warme  und  das  Leben  in  sich  tragen,  das  der  Kunstler  ihm  einhaucht,  und  biblische 
Gegenstande  verlieren  darum  nicht  an  Tiefe  und  Innigkeit  des  Gefiibis,  so  wenig,  als 
romantische  an  Kiihnheii  und  Fiille  der  Einbildungskraft,  wenn  der  Kiinstler  sich  an 
die  ernsten  Forderungen  des  Alterthums  an  Currectheit,  Wahrheit  und  Grazie  der  Gestalt 
halt. 

In  den  viertehalb  Jahren,  welche  der  verein  der  Vunstfreunde  jetzt  unter  uns  besteht, 
hat  sich  noch  keine  Gelegenheit  zu  einer  Ab'anderung  des  Statuts  gezeigt,  was  dadurch 
sehr  begreiflich  wird,  dass  man  bei  Entwerfung  desselben  von  dem  Urundsatz  ausging,  es 
so  wenig  bindend,  als  moglicb,  zu  machen.  Heute  aber  erlaubt  sich  das  Directorium,  das 
mit  dem  Kiinstler-Ausschuss  hierin  iibereinstimmt,  einen  solchen  Vorschlag,  der  die 
Rechte  der  auslandischen  Vereins-Mitglieder  betrifft. 

Nach  dem  aj^tcn  Paragrapben  des  Statuts  soil  namlich  jedes  inlandische  Mitglied  ein 
Anrecht  an  die  vom  Verein  erworbenen  Kunstwerke  haben,  uud  an  der  Verloosung  Theil 

0.79.  *  3  B  4  nehmen* 
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-Appendix  (P.)  nehmen.     Es  folgt  also  hieraus  von  selbst,  dass  au»rindische  Mitglieder,  wie  dcr  Verein 

— —  deren  einige  hat,  von  diesem  Rechte  ausgescblossen  sind.     Man  iasst  daher  auch  ihre 

Foreign  Art  Namen  aus  den  Verloosungslisten  weg,  una  ob  man  ihnen  gleich  unter  diesen  UmsiaDden 

Unions.  keinen  Beitrag  abgefordert  hat,  baben  einig  edennoch  denselben  -  zuin  Beweise  aoeigen- 

- —  niitziger  Kunstbefbrderung  fortentrichtet. 

(No.  !•)  •    .  J        -n 

Prussia.  Wir  schlagen  nun  vor»  diese  Ansschliessung  der  Fremden  von  den  Verloosnngen  auf- 

-  zuheben,  den  Ausdruck,  **  inlandische''  aus  dem  §  27  des  Statuts  wegzulassen,  und  dasaelbe 

in  Absicht  des  §  26  zu  thun^  welcher  den  ausl'andischen  Mitgliedera  auch  das  Stimmrecht 
in  den  VersammUingen  des  Vereins  versagt. 

Das  Directorium  darf  die  Ueberzeugung  nahren^  dass  dieser  Vorschlag  sich  schon  von 
selbst  dem  Gefuhl  aller  hier  anwesenden  geehrten  Mitglieder  emp6ehlt.    Wenn  wir  gleich,  . 
aus  in  die  Augen  falienden  Gninden^  die  Ausschliessun^  auslandiscfaer  Kiinstler  festhalten 
miissen,   so  scheint  es  auf  der  andern  Seite   weder   biljig,   noch  rathsaniy  auch   fremde 
Liebhaber  und  Befbrderer  der  Kunst  der  Vortheile  berauben  zu  wollen,  welche  ihnen  der 
Zufall  zufuhren  kann.    Allerdings  ist  die  Verbreitung  der  verlooseten  Bilder  im  Vater- 
lande  der  hauptsachliche  Zweck  der  Verloosnngen,  und  diese  Riicksicht^  Terbunden  mit 
dem  Umstande,  dass  man  sich  bei  der  Stiftung  das  Unternehmen  von  geringer  Ausdeh— 
nung  und  die  Zahl  der  zur  Verioosung  kommende6  Bilder  sehr  klein  dachte,    baben 
unstreitig  zu  der  Beschrankung  des  Statuts  Anlass  gegeben.    Allein  der  seltene  Fall,  dass 
ein  Bild  einem  Fremden  zufiele,  konnte  jetzt,  vro  immer  mehrere  Bilder  zugleich  zur  Ver- 
ioosung vorhanden  sind,  den  allgemeinen  Zweck  des  Vereins  nicbt  vereiteln.     Er  ware 
sogar  ein  Vortheii  fiir  die  vaterlandische  Kunst  zu  nennen,  da,  wenn  das  ffewonneoe  Bild 
iron  Talent  zeugt,  der  Kuf  seines  Urhebers  weiter  verbreitet  wird.    Endlich  aber  muss 
das  Directorium  auch  aus  einem  personlichen  Grnnde  die  Auf  hebung  dieser  Bedingang 
wiinschen.     Bei  der  Art,  wie  die  Anmeldungen  geschehen,  und  bei  dem  Interesae,  den 
Beirritt  eher  zu  erieichtem,  als  zu  erschweren,  ist  es  dem  Directoriiiin  nicht  leichc,  ja 
bisweilen  unmofflich,  zu  priifen,  ob  ein  beigetretenes  Mitglied  ein  in-  oder  auslandiscbes 
1st  ?    In  vielen  Fallen  langen  tempor'aren  Aufenthalts  diirue  die  Sacbe  sogar  schwim^  zu 
entscheiden  seyu.     Dennoch  ist  es  nach  den  zur  Veranderung  vorgeschlagenen   Para* 
graphen  des  Statuts^  unsre  Pflicht,  kein  auslandisches  Mitslied  auf  die  VerloiAjungsbsten 
zu  Dringen,  und  wir  mussen  daher  wiinschen,  da  wir  nach^  18  des  Statuts  fur  die  statu*^ 
tenm'assige  Gesch'aftsfiihrung  verantwonlich  sind,  dieses  Tbeils  unsrer  Verantwordichkect 
enthoben  zu  seyn. 

Abanderungen  des  Statuts  aber  ist  durch  den  33^^°  Paragraphen  ein  Gang  vor- 
ceschrieben,  von  dem  wir  uns  nicht  entfernen  diirfen,  und  den  ich  mit  den  eigenen  Worten 
des  Statuts  hier  wiederholen  werde.  ' 

§33*  Spllte  vom  Directorium  oder  einem  der  Mitglieder  des  Vereins  eineAban-* 
derun^  des  Statuts  in  Vorschlag  gebracht  werden,  so  muss  zwischen  der  Versamm- 
lung,  m  welcher  dieselbe  zuerst  in  Erwagung  ^ezogen  worden  ist,  und  derjenigen,  in. 
welcher  uber  sie  beschlossen  werden  soli]  wenigstens  ein  Zeitraum  von  drei  Monateo 
vorhanden  seyn.  In  der  Versammlung,  welche  die  Entscheidung  herbeifiihren  soil, 
miissen  wenigstens  drei  Viertheile  aller  einheimischeUi  d.  h.  in  E^rlin  und  Potsdam 
,  und  der  nachsten  Um^egend  dieser  Stadte  ansassigen  Mitglieder  zugegen  seyn,  und 

von  diesen  miissen  sich  wenigstens  drei  Viertheile  fur  die  Abanderung  erklaren.  1st 
eine  geringere  Zahl  anwesend,  so  wird  die  Beratbuns  nicht  auf  eine  neue  Zusammen- 
kunft  hinausgesetzty  sondern  angenommen,  dass  die  Mehrzahl  der  Mitglieder  des 
Vereins  sich  tur  die  Beibehaltung  des  Statuts  erkl'art. 

Das  Directorium  muss  also  in  der  ge^enw'artigen  Versammlung  bloss  bei  seinem 
Vorschlage  stehen  bleiben,  und  die  sich  hier,  in  Potsdam  und  in  den  nachsten  Umge- 
bungen  beider  Stadte  auf baltenden  Mitglieder,  wie  es  auch  zu  seiner  Zeit  wiederholt  durch 
die  Zeitungen  thun  wird,  dringend  einladen,  in  der  nachsten  Versammlung  in  so  grosser 
Zahl  zu  erscheinen,  dass  die  Aostimmung  iiber  den  gemachten  Vorschlag  moglich  wirrf. 

Die  Verioosung  wird  unter  denselben  Bestimmungen,  als  die  in  der  letzten  am  i^^^^ 
Februar  1828  genaltenen  Versammlung  vor  sich  gehen,  und  Hr.  Geh.  Ober  Finanz-Rath 
Rosenstiel  wird  der  hochgeehrten  Versammlung  seinen  Bericht  im  Naraen  der  zur  Recb- 
nungspriifung  bestellten  Commission  ablegen.  Ich  bemerke  hier  nur  vorfaufig,  dass  der 
Verein  am  heutigen  Tage  einen  Bestand  von  5,778  Rthlr.  besitzt,  unter  welchem  nur  350 
Rthlr.  schon  fur  1829  gezahlter  Beitrage  befindlich  sind.  Die  bis  jetzt  eing^gangenen 
noch  zu  eriiillenden  Verbindlichkeiten  und  die  mit  ihnen  zusammenhangenden  Kosten 
belaufen  sich  nun  zwar  auf  ungef  ahr  7,000  Rthlr.  so  dass  etwa  iiber  1,200  Rthlr.  der 
Einnahme  des  nachsten  Jahres  verfiigt  ist.  Es  hat  sich  aber  auch  die  Zahl  der  Mitglieder 
im  Laufe  des  Jahres  1828  um  248  vermehrt. 

Ich  eriaube  mir  jetzt,  die  hier  anwesenden  geehrten  Mitglieder  zu  bitten,  wenn  einer  von^ 
ihnen  etwas  vorzutragen  hatte,  es  der  Versammlung  giitigst  mitzutheilen. 

Da  hierauf  niemand  das  Wort  genommen  hatte,  so  le^te  Hr.  Geh.  0)}er  Finanz^^Ratb 
Rosenstiel  folgendermassen  Rechenschaft  iiber  die  Einnanme  und  Ausgabe  und  den  Cas*- 
senbestand  des  Vereins  am  Schlusse  des  Jahres  1828  ab. 
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ElNNAHME. 

Cassen-Bestand  laut  Berechnung  vom  3isten  December  1827  - 

(WoTon  5,000  Rthlr.  bei  der  Kbnigl.  Hatipt-Seehandlungs-Casse 
belegt  waren). 


Beitrage  fur  das  Jahr  1828 : 

1.  Der  alteren  Mitglieder 

2.  Der  neu  hinzugetreteneu  Mitglieder 


Rthlr.    Sgr.Pf, 

4>995      -      - 
1,476      -      - 


Beitrage  fur  das  Jahr  1829,  vorausbezahlt         -        -        .        -        - 
Fiir  den  Verkauf  der  radirten  Blatter        ------ 

2insen  von  deo  auf  der  Konigl.  Seehandlung  liegenden  Geldern  fur 
1827 

Summa    .    -    - 


AUSOABE. 

Drockkosten,    Quittungs-Formulare,    Anweisungeo^    Benachricbtig- 

onceD  nebst  Papier      -.------- 

Druckkosten  der  VerhandlungeQ  und  desi  Namenverzeichnisa^ 
Buchbindericosten  daf  ur  -        -        -- 

Kosten  der  Verloosung  --------- 

Transport-,  Vertendungs-  uad  VerpackuDgskoaien  mebrerer  Bilder    - 
Fiir  den  Stich  der  vertheilten  Blatter        ------ 

Fiir  den  Stich  der  daxu  gehorigen  Unterschriften       .        -        .        . 

Fiir  eine  Zeichnung         -        -.- 

Fiir  den  Dmck  der  Kopferstiche     ------- 

Fiir  Materialien  zom  Verpacken  der  Kupferaticbei  and  fiir  noch  einige 

andere  Ausgaben  bei  ibrer  Absendung  ------ 

Fur  die  Miihwaltung  beim  Verpacken  derselben        -        .        -        - 
Fiir  vergoldete  und  Blendrabmen     ------- 

Brieftragergeld        -        -        -        --- 

Fiir  Zeitungs-Inserate -        -        .        . 

Fiir  Schreibgebiibren,  als  das  Ausschreiben  der  Quittungen,  mehrere 

Rein  und  Abschriften,  Anfertigung  eines  NamenverzeicnnisseSy  Cou- 
r   vertiren  u.8.  w.- 
Maierialien  dazu     --..------ 

Botenlobn  fiir  Einziehnng  der  Beitrage  und  das  Herumtragen  der 

Verbandlungen  und  Kopferstiche  ..---- 

An  den  Kupferstecher  Herm  Caspar  abscbiaglich  auf  den  iibernom- 

menen  Stich  :  die  Madonna  von  Raphael  aus  dem  Hause  Colonna  - 

Fur  bestellie  Bilder :  Rthlr.  Sgr.  Pf. 

An  Herrn   Drager  in  Rom  abscbiaglich  -        -        -  473    28      4 

„         Temmel  in  Rom  abscbiaglich  -         -  398 

„  Veit  in  Rom  abschlaglich        -        -        -  200      - 

„         Gtenelly  in  Rom     -----  222     14 

„         Wolff 600      -- 

/  "^"""^""^^        ^^"^^ 

Fiir  den  Ankauf  mebrerer  Bilder : 

An  Herm  v.  Klbber  in  Rom  -----50-- 

„  Ahlboni  in  Rom    -        -        -        -        -      600      -      - 

„  RittiginRom        -----      209     10 

„  £rhardinRom      -----       150      -      - 

„  Professor  Kolbe     -----      300 

„  Kraose          -        -        -        -        -        -114-- 

„  Blecben        ------      250      - 

„  Gartner         ...-.-p2-- 

„  Kramsta        ------      300      -      - 

„  Henning        -  -     -        -        -        -        -      200      - 

„         Daege 300      -- 

„  Hildebrandt  ------      300 

„  Fielgraf         ------      200 

Summa  -    -    - 


.377 


Rthlr.  ggr.  Pf. 
&153    '^i       1 


6,470      -      - 


350 
142 

148 


10 


12,264      8      5 


Jithlr. 

Sgr. 

Pf- 

16 

14 

- 

92 

13 

10 

49 

7 

6 

6 

20 

— 

29 

7 

- 

212 

5 

— 

15 

- 

15 

— 

- 

125 

13 

— 

46 

15 

— 

40 

- 

- 

»96 

>9 

6 

t> 

11 

— 

»7 

6 

9 

67 

J5 

_ 

21 

3 

6 

70 

10 

9 

500 

- 

— 
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1,894     l«       4 


3,065     10      - 

6486        4        2 


0.79* 
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Appendix  (P.)  Balance. 

Einnahroe      -.---.---- 


Foreign  Art 

Vfiions,  Ausgabe         -        -        -        *        -        -        -        -- 

(No.  1.)  Be^tand 

Prussia. 


Rthlr. 

Sgr.  Pf. 

12,264 

8       5 

6,486 

4 

5,778 

4       3 

Wovon  5,300  Rthlr.  auf  der  Koniglichen  Seehandlung  belegt  sind. 

Hierauf  wurde  zur  Verloosung  geschritien  und  die  neunzehn  Gewinnste  fieleii,  nach  der 
Ordnung  ihres  Erscheinens,  bei  der  Ziehung  folgenden  Mitgliedern  des  Vereins  zu  : 

Perseus  und  Andromeda^  Skizze  von  Genelly,  Herm  Oeheimen  Staatsrath  von  Oelssen  io 
Potsdam. 

Eine  Fiscberin  mil  ihrem  Knaben,  am  bewegten  Meere  sitzend^  von  Erhard,  Ihrer  KbnigL 
Hoheit  der  Kronpriozessin. 

Der  Pont  St.  Michel  von  Gartner,  Herrn  Kammergerichts-Secretair  Dunker. 

Jacob  mit  dem  Engel  ringend,  Skizze  von  Genelly,  Sr.  Konigl.  Hoheit  dem  Kronprinzea. 

Die  vier  Jahreszeiten  von  Daege,  Herrn  Freiherrn  von  Ledebur,  Bischof  von  Paderbom, 

Erminia  und  Tancred  von  Fielgraf,  Herrn  Lithographen  Sachse  in  Berlin. 

Die  Miiggelsberge  von  Blechen,  Herrn  Dr.  Bremer  m  Berlin. 

Ansicht  eines  Theils  der  Osteekuste  von  Krause,  dem  Fraulein  Fickert  in  Berlin. 

Eine  Landschaft,  ein  Bei^iichloss  vorsteliend,  von  Lessing,  Herrn  Regierungsrath  voa 
Barensprung  in  Berlin. 

Ein  Zigeunerzug  von  Son#erland,  Herrn  Geheimen  Ober-Baurath  Matthias  in  Berlin. 

Perseus  and  Andromeda  von  A.  v.  Klober^  Sr.  Excellenz  dem  wirklichen  Geheimen  Rathe 
und  Ober-Prasidenien  Herrn  von  Vincke  in  MUnster. 

Pilger  in  Rom  von  Rittig,  Herrn  Justizcommissarius  Brunnemann  in  Magdeburg. 

Eine  Furstin,  auf  die  Falkenjagd  reitend,  von  Kolbe,  Sr.  Konigl.  Hoheit  dem  Priozen 
Wilhelm,  Sohn  Sr.  Majesiat  des  Konigs. 

Ein  Kind  mit  seinem  Schutzengel  von  Heuning,  Sr.  Excellenz  dem  Herrn  General- 
Lieutenant  von  Rauch  in  Berlin. 

Hero  und  Leander  von  Wolff,  Ihrer  Konigl.  Hoheit  der  Kronprinzessin. 

Das  Colosseum  von  Ahlborn,  Herrn  Heinrich  Beer  in  Berlin. 

Die  Verstotsuns  der  Hagar,  Skizze  eines  Preussischen  Kiinstlers  in  Rom,  Herrn  Kammer^ 
herrn  Grafen  von  Hedern. 

Tancred  und  Clorinde  von  Hildebrandt,  Herrn  Doctor  Heilbronn  in  Minden. 

Johannes,  einen  Rauber  bekehrend,  von  Kramsta  Sr.  Excellenz  dem  Herm  Geheimen 
Staatsminister  von  Schuckmano. 

Directorium :-— Vorsiizender,    W.  v.  Humboldt;  Stellvertreter,    Beuth;    Secretair,. 
Jiingken;  Schatzmeister,   Knoblauch;  Stellvertreter,  Keibel ;.M'\ig^li^tr,  RawA^ 
Schinkel  Tiek,  Wach. 

Ausschuss  der  Kiinsiler : — Begas,  Kolbe^  Kriiger,  Rauch,  Schinkdy  Tiek,  Wach, 

Secretair,  Waagen. 


VERHANDLUNG  der  am  9^°  Mai   1843  gehaltenen  Versammlung  des  Veeeins 
der  KifNSTFREUNDE  im  Preu$$ischen  Staate. 

Der  Vorsitzende  erstattete  zur  Eroffnung  Versammlung  den  Jahresbericht  in  folgender 
Weise : 

Zunacbst  habe  ich  Ihnen  iiber  di^enigen  Kunstgegenstande  Bericht  zu  erstatten,  welche 
nach  unsern  Statuten  den  Mitgliedern  durch  Verloosung  oder  Vertheilung  zufallen.  Wir 
sind  bemiiht  gewesen,  unter  Dem,  was  nns  zum  Kaufe  geboien  wurde,  das  Passende 
auszuwahlen,  und  sugleich,  wenn  es  die  Leistung  gestattete,  junge  Talente  in  ibrem  Strebe« 
zu  unterstiitzen. 

Der  Bestellung  haben  wir  nur  ein  Gem'alde  zu  danken,  und  zwar  bestand  dieselbe  schon 
seit  mehreren  Jahren  ;  indessen  hat  der  Verein  dabei  gewonnen,  indem  der  Fortschritt  des 
Kiinstlers  in  demselben  nicht  zu  verkennen  ist.  ^*  Die  Frauen,  auf  einem  Dache  der  Insel 
Procida,  eine  Procession,  welche  in  der  Feme  aus  der  Kathedrale  hervortritt,  erwartend'' 
zeigen,  dass  Herr  Kretzschmer  seine  Reisen  in  Italien  und  dem  Orient  nicht  fruchtlos 
gemac:ht  hat. 

Eine  Landschaft  von  Herrn  Piepenhagen  in  Prag,  und  "  Frauen  aus  der  rbmischen  Cam- 
pagna  am  Brunnep''  von  Herrn  Prof.  Hensel  haben  wir  umsonst  erwartet ;  wir  hoffen  beide 
Bilder  Ihnen  im  kiinftigen  Jahre  zur  Verloosung  bringen  zu  konnen.  Fiir  den  gleichen 
Zweck  erwarten  wir  ein  historisches  Bild  von  Herrn  Eybel,  eine  Scene  aus  Walter  Scott's 
Woodstock,  "  Abendandacht  des  Sir  Harry  Lee  in  der  Hiitte  des  Josselin,"  und  ein  anderes 
vcm  Herrn  Metz,  in  Dresden,  wofiir  derselbe  uns  noch  Skizzen  einsenden  wird. 

Im  Laufedes  Jahres  und  bei  der  letzten  Ausstellung  erwarben  wir: 

13  Oelgemalde  knit  figurlichen  Darstellungenvon  den  Herrn  v.  Klober,  Wagner,  E.Rabe, 

C.  Kolbe,  A.  Erhardt,  0.  Meyer,  Burggraf,  Most,  E.  Pistorius,  W.  Meyerheim,  Randel, 

Hellwig  Jind  Teschner. 

a  Architecturen 
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2  Architecturen  yon  den  Herren  Kloss  und  G'artoer. 

3  Marinen  voo  den  Herren  Hoguet,  Wegener  und  Krause. 

10  Landschafien  von  den  Herren  Crola,  Hellft  (2),  B.  Peters,  Pfannschmidt,  Scheins, 
M.  Schmidt  («),  H.  Krii^er  und  Fiedler. 

4  StilUeben  von  den  Herren  O/Volker  d.  iu,  E.  Schulz,  HoUhausen  und  Fraulein  Erie- 
derike  Meinert. 

Von  Bildwerken  erwarbenwir:  die  schooe  Marmorstatue  des  bittenden  Knabai  von 
Herm  Wredow. 

Wir  wiinschten,  Ihnen  einen  mit  Silber  eingelegten  Brouze^uss  des  Models  zu  einem 
Denkmal  fiir  Beethoven  von  Herm  Blaser  zur  Verioosung  zu  bnngen,  haben  unsem  Zweck 
jedoch  alter  Muhe  ungeachtet  bis  zu  gehoriger  Zeit  nicht  erreioben  konnen  ;  der  Erzguss 
bleibt  fur  das  kiinftige  Jahr,  wahrend  wir  in  diesem  das  Gipsoiodel  aufstellteD. 

Das  Bronzerelier,  Brustbild  Sr.  Majestat  des  Konigs,  von  Herm  Malchow  ist  nach 
eigenem  Modele  gearbeitet. 

In  der  Bildhauerei  ist  der  tUchtige  Marinorarbeiter  von  grosser  Wichtigkeit ;  wir  haben 
<laher  nicht  angestanden  das  Brustbild  Ihrer  Majestat  der  Kbnigin  nach  Ranch's  Model 
vortrefflich  in  Marmor  ausgefuhrt  von  Herm  Wickmann,  fUr  einen  verbal tnissmassig  sehr 
geringen  Preis  auzukaufen,  besonders  da  auch  der  sehr  lobenswerthe  Rahmen  von  ihm 
selbst  erfiinden  und  in  Holz  geschnitzt  ist. 

Urn  fiir  die  leider  viel  zu  wenigunterstiizte  Steinschneidekunst  etwas  zu  thun,  erwarben 
wir  auch  dieses  Jahr  wieder  das  ^ildniss  Sr.  Majestat  des  Konigs  in  einem  sehr  schonen 
Caraeol,  vertieft  gescbnitten  voA  Herm  Calandrelli,  und  den  Kopf  der  Arethusa,  ebenfialls 
verteift  gescbnitten,  in  einem  Citrin,  von  Herm  Tietze. 

Wir  glaubten  ebenfalls,  dass  e«  zum  Bereiche  des  Vereins  gehore,  diejenigen  Erfindungen 
zu  unterst^tzen,  durch  welche  diemehr  mechanische  Vorarbeit  von  der  eigentlich  kiinsUer- 
ischen  freien  VoUendung  geschieden,  und 'so  die  Herstellung  des  Kunstwerkes  wesentlich 
erleichtert  wird.  Herr  Boy  hat  in  einem  Zeitraume  von  wenigen  Jabren  zwei  bedeutende 
£inrich.tungen  zu  stande  gebracht,  welche  dazu  beitragen  konnen,  Kunstwerke  allgemeiner 
zuganglicb  zu  machen.  oeine  Erfindungen  sind  nicht  die  Oaben  eines  gliicklichen  Augen- 
blickes,  sondem  Friichte  lan^en  Nachdenkens  und  geschickter  Combinationeiii  in  langwicn 
rigen,  oft  geanderten  Versucnen.  Es  ist  ihm  aber  bisher  nicht  gelungen,  fiir  seine  SEtche 
<lie  wohlverdienle  Aufmerksamkeit  zu-  erwcrben.  Hier,  schien  es  uns,  miisse  ganz  am 
rechten  Orte  der  Verein  der  Kunstfreunde  eintreten,  imd  dies  um  so  eher,  als  es  mit  ver- 
haltnissmassi^  geringen  Kosten  gescfaehen  konnte.  Durch  Herrn  Boy's  Einrichtungen 
lasst  sich,  i.  jede  runde  Figur  in  derselben  oder  in  ver'anderter  Grosse  ganz  genau  nach- 
bilden ;  2.  jede  runde  Figur  anf  ein  Relief  yon  verschiedenen  Dimensionen,  mit  ebener, 
convexer  oder  concaver  Flache  ubertragen. 

Beide  Einrichtungen  vereinfachen  und  erieicfatem  die  Arbeiten  bis  zur  feinsten  letzten 
Vollendung,  welche  der  Kiinstler,  als  die  eigentliche  Weihe,  aus  freier  Hand  hinzufiigt, 
nngemein,  und  machen  es  so  moglich,  wirkliche  Kunstwerke  fur  einen  verhaltnissmassig 
geringen  Preis  zu  liefem.  Da  die  Zeit  nicht  mehr  erlauhte  besondere  Modele  anferiigen 
zu  lassen,  so  wahlten  wir  die  beiden  schi3nen  und  beriihmten  Silbervasen  aus  Pompeji 
2ur  Anfertigung  in  Elfenbein,  und  die  Ausfiihrung  ist  so  gelungen  zu  nennen,  dass 
sie  dem  Besten,  was  in  dieser  Art  je  eemacht  worden,  an  die  Seite  zu  setzen  sind. 
Die  silberne  Fassung  ist  auf  galvanischem  Wege  vergoldet.  Fiir  die  Uebertragune  der 
Rundfigur  auf  Relief  wurde  die  kleine  Biiste  von  Gothe,  modelirt  von  Herrn  Prof.  Tieck, 
gewahit,  wozu  uns  der  Director  der  Koniglicfaen  Porzellan-Manufactur,  Herr  Geh.  Ober- 
Berg-Rath  Frick,  einen  genauen  Abguss  des  Originals  mit  zuvorkom mender  Gefalligkeit 
iiberliess.  Wegen  Erkrankung  des  Kunstlers  konnten  nur  zwei  Reliefs,  eins  in  Elfenbein, 
eins  in  Buchsbaumbolz,  bis  heute  fertig  werden ;  die  vier  andern,  drei  in  Elfenbein  und 
eins  in  Buchsbaum,  werden  jedoch  nicht  lange  auf  sich  warten  lassen,  und  so  wie  sie 
vollendet  sind,  an  die  Gewinner  nach  der  Reihenfolge  verabfolgt  werden. 

Wir  bringen  Ihnen  demnach  zur  diesjahrigen  Verloosnng:  33  Oelgemalde,  wovon  14 
mit  figiirlicben  Gegenstanden,  2  Architecturen,  3  Marinen,  4  StilUeben,  zu  einem  Kosten- 
preise  von  6,302  Rthlr. ;  und  14  Bildwerke,  in  Marmor,  Gips,  Bronze,  Elfenbein,  Buchsbaum 
nnd  edlen  Steinen,  zu  einem  Kostenpreise  von  1,657  Ethlr.  10  Sgr.;  wobei  die  bis  zum  Kas- 
senschlusse  nicht  in  Empfiang  genommenen  Summen  jedoch  nicht  mit  gerechnet  sind. 

Ausser  den  genannten  Gegenstanden  kommen  noch  zur  Verioosung: 

1.  Zwei  Zeichnungen:  Die  heilige  Barbara,  nach  Bolti-affio  von  Herrn  Pfannschmidt; 
Madchen  am  Meere,  nach  L.  Robert  von  Herrn  Teichel. 

2.  Dreissig  Exemplare  eines  verdienstleichen  grossen  Stahlstichblattes  von  Herrn 
Fincke :  der  Dom  von  Meissen  nach  Schirmer. 

Wir  verbinden  hiermit  zwanzig  Exemplare  des  gefalligen  Kupferstiehs  von  Eichens: 
Der  junge  Raphael,  nach  einem  Gemalde  im  Konigl.  Museum;  und  zehn  Exemplare 
eines  grossen,  gut  durchgeflihrten  Aquatinta-Blatte^  von  Oldermann:  Jubal  nach  v.  Klober. 

3.  JJreisig  Exemplare  des  vierten  Heftes  der  Auswahl  von  Gemalden  der  Konigl. 
Gallerie  des  Museums,  in  sehr  gelungenen  Lithographien,  welche  jetzt  schon  sich  den 
besten  an  die  Seite  stellen  lassen,  namlich:  die  Erweckung  des  Lazams,  nach  Rubens  von 
Engelmann;  der  kreuztragende  Christus,  nach  A.  Solario  von  WiMt;  die  Pifffspieler, 
nach  Teniers  von  Fischer. 

4.  Statutenmassig:  Dreissig  Exemplare  der  ersten  Abdriicke  von  den  beiden  Vereins- 
gaben. 

Wir  diirfen  glauben,  dass  Sie  diesen  beiden  Vereinsgaben  Ihren  Beifall  nicht  versagen 

werden. — Die  heihge  Barbara  von  BoltraflSo  istsowohl  in  der  Zeichung  wie  im  Stiche  mit 

0.79.  3  c  2  ihrem 
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ibrem  ganzen  grossartigen  Ernste  wiedergegreben  worden.  Vor  einer  Versammlung  voiv 
Kunstfreunden,  die  ja  aucb '  Freunde  des  Kiinstlers  sind,  ist  es  mir  wohl  ver^onnt  zu 
beriihreny  dass  diese  Piatte  von  dem  Herrn  Caspar  unter  fortwahrenden  schweren  hauslicfaen 
Leiden  dennoch  so  vollendet,  und  dcr  Druck  auf  das  g^wissenhafteste  iiberwacbt  vrorden 
ist. — Das  andere  Blatt :  Madchen  am  Meere,  nacb  einem  kleinen,  schbnen  Gemalde  ran 
L.  Robert,  im  Besitze  des  Herrn  Professor  Raucb,  ist  die  erste  grossere  unter  Lehnng  des 
Herrn  Liideritz  gemacbte  Arbeit  eines  jungen  Kupferstechers,  Herrn  Teichely  welcbem  nur 
zu  wiinschen  ist,  dass  er  auf  dem  euiseschlagenen  Wege  fortschreiten  moge. 

Fiir  das  folgende  Jahr  i8J|  wird  die  Platte  von  Herrn  Mandel:  "Kinder  mit  Blumeo^ 
spielend/'  nacb  E.  Magnus  fertig.    Ausserdem  werden  vorbereitet; 

1.  Ein  grosseres  Aquatinta-Blatt  nacb  Ranch's  Skizze  zam  Denkmale  Friedrich's  des 
Grossen*  wozu  die  Zeicbnung  bereits  angefertigt  ist. 

2.  Zwei  grossere  Blatter  nacb  Originalzeicbnungen  von  Schinkel,  eine  Landscbaft  und 
eine  Architectur. 

Es  wird  uns  freuen,  wenn  sicb  Gelegenbeit  ergiebt,  eine  grbsseres  historisches  Bild,  oder 
wenigstens  eine  ernste  Composition  im  bistorischen  Style  von  einem  unserer  Kiintsler  fiir 
einen  Kupferstich  in  Linienmanier,  welcbe  immer  die  Ecksaule  dieses  Kunstzweiges  seio 
wird,  za  benutzen. 

3.  Wenn  die  Lithographie  sicb  so  der  Wirkung  der  Gemalde  anschliesst,  wie  es  in  dea 
neuesten  Blattern  des  Herrn  Tempeltei  gescbeben  ist,  so  verdient  sie  ebenfalls  wohl  auch 
einmal  in  landscbaftlicher  Form  besonders  beriicksichtigt  zu  werden. 

4*  Die  noch  sehr  junge  Galvanographie  scheint  auf  gutem  Wege  zu  sein,  Ausgezeichnetes 
zu  leisten,  indem  sie  die  eigene  Zeichnung  des  Kiinstlers  treu  wiedergiebt.  Sobald  man 
bierin  weiter  fortgeschritten  sein  wird,  werden  wir  bemiiht  sein,  den  Vereinsmitgliedem 
eine  Probe  zur  Verloosung  zu  bringen. 

Nacb  den  §§  4  und  17  unserer  Statuten  haben  der  Vorstand  und  der  Ausschoss  die 
Befugniss,  iiber  ein  Zebntbeil  der  Jabres-Einnabme  fiir  ofientliche  Kunstz wecke  zu  verf iigea, 
und  was  hiervon  im  Lauf  des  Jabres  nicht  verausgabt  wird,  auf  das  folgende  Jahr  zu  iiber- 
tragen.  Zunacbst  werden  bieraus  die  Kosten  des  Locals  bestritten.  Es  hat  sich  aU 
unseren  Zwecke  angemessen  erwiesen,  so  lange  wir  keine  Veranlassung  haben,  Kunst- 
werke  zu  dauerndem  Besitze  zu  erwerben.  Wiirde  sicb  aber  diese  im  Laufe  der  Zeit 
ergeben,  und  eine  Hauptstadt  wie  Berlin  wird  ja  doch  einmal  ihre  eigene  Kunstsammluog 
von  den  Werken  einheimischer  Kiinstler  haben  woUen,  dann  wird  auch  gewiss  das  Local 
uneritgeltlich  sich  finden.  Wir  werden  es  in  den  nachsten  Tagen,  sobald  einige,  uns 
zugesagte  Kunstgegenstande  eiugegangen  sind,  wieder  erofiiien. 

Die  Kiss'sche  Amazonengruppe,  von  welcher  bei  unserer  vorjabrigen  Versammlung  das 
letzte  Stiick,  die  Plinthe,  in  der  Dammgrube*sich  befand,  stebt  schon  seit  Anfang  dieses 
Jabres  vollendet  da,  und  wird  nun  binnen  Kurzem  eine  wiirdige  Aufstellung  erhalten. 

Die  im  vorigen  Jabre  ausgesprochene  Hoffnung,  dass  uns  die  Gelegenbeit  zur  Unier- 
stiitzung  iiffentlicher  Kunstwerke  nicht  fehlen  werde,  hat  uns  nicht  getauscht,  und  zwar 
fand  sic  sich  fiir  die  Malerei  wie  fiir  die  Bildbauerkunst. 

Die  scbbne,  aber  so  lange  verunzierte  und  unter  ihrer  Ueberiiinchung  fast  vergesseae, 
hiesige  Klosterkircbe  geht  einer  fiir  alle  Kunstfreunde  sehr  erwiinschten,  griindlichen  und 
voUigen  Wiederberstellung  entgegen.  Nacb  einer,  von  unserem  verehrten  Mitgliede,  dem 
Architecten  Herrn  yon  Quast,  mitgetiieilten  Notiz  nebst  Zeichnung  waren  in  den  ZwickeUi 
des  spitzbogigen  Schlusses  der  zierlichen  durch  Stabe  getheilten  Nischen,  welche  sich 
unten  an  den  sieben  Seiten  des  Chorschlusses  befinden,  14  Fresco-Bilder  vorhanden,  von 
welchen  jedoch  zu  wenig  Spuren  ubrig  geblieben  sind,  um  an  die  Wiederberstellung  dersel- 
ben  zu  denken.  Der  als  vortrefflicher  Fresco-Maier  allgemein  anerkannte  Maler  Herr  Herr- 
mann, hat  sich  erboten,  fiir  die  Summe  von  2000  Thalern  14  Fresco-Bilder  von  5  Fuss  Hohe 
an  deren  Stelle  zu  malen,  und  zwar,  von  der  Mitte  ausgehend,  2  Apostel,  4  Evangelisten, 
4  Propheten,  4  Erzvater,  unter  der  Bedingung,  das  die  Mauer  in  gehorigen  Stand  gesetzc, 
ihm  ein  Maurergehiilfe  gehalten,  und  das  erforderliche  Farbenmateriel  aus  dem  Atelier  der 
Koniglichen  Museen  unentgelUich  verabfolgt  werde.  Unter  der  woblbegriindeten  Vor- 
aussetzung,  dass  nicht  nur  diese  Bedingungen  die  Allerhochste  Genehmigung  finden, 
sondern  auch  die  eine  Halfte  der  Summe  bewiiligt  werden  wird,  haben  wir  beschlosaen, 
die  andere  Halfte  mit  1000  Rtblr.  zu  zahlen,  um  die  Ausfubrung  dieser  vortrefflichen  Idee 
m(%lich  zu  macben. 

Scbon  friiher  war  von  dem  Magistrate  zu  Stendal  und  dem  hiesigen  Vereine  zur  Errichtang 
eines  Denkmals  in  der  gedachten  Stadt  fiir  J.  J.  Winckelmann  der  Antrag  annus  gdaogt,, 
dieses  Unternebmen  durch  den  Beitritt  unseres  Vereins  wesentlich  zu  fordern.  Schweriich 
wird  sich  eine  Gesellscbafr,  welche  der  Kunst  huldigt,  wo  auch  immer  in  der  Welt  sie  sich 
befinde,  von  der  Verherrlicbung  dieses  Namen  ausschliessen ;  ein  Verein  von  Kunst- 
freunden  im  Preussischen  Staate,  welcher  seinen  Sitz  in  Berlin  hat,  ist  vor  alien  dazu 
berufen;  wir  haben  daher  auch  nicht  angestanden,  aus  den  nacb  §  4  fiir  offentliche 
Kunstzwecke  reservirten  Geldem  die  Summe  von  600  Rtblr.  zu  bewilligen.  Ich  bemerke 
nur  beilaufig,  dass  diese  1,000  and  600  Rtblr.,  oder  1600  Rtblr.  aus  dem  angesammelten 
Zeintheil  voni8|§  gezbalt  werden,  so  dass  scbon  wieder  dass  Zehntheil  des  laufenden 
Jabres  i6#  zur  Benutzung  fiir  weitere  Zwecke  frei  bleibt.  Die  einzige  -hierbei^  wie  bei 
alien  solchen  Verwendungen,  gestellte  Bedingung  ist>  dass  Ihrem  Vereinsvorstande  eine 
Einwirkung  auf  die  Ausfubrung  des  Kunstwerkes  vorbehalten  bleibe.  Ihrer  Zusiimmung; 
waren  wir  bei  beiden  Verwendungen  so  gewiss,  als  der  Beschlnss  in  statutenmassig 
vereinigtem  Vorstande  und  Ausschusse  mit  Einhelligkeit  erfolgte.     Wenn  einer  unserer 

feistriechsten  und  tieften  Scbriftstcller  sagt:  •'  Die  Geister  der  Heiligen,  der  Helden,  der 
liiostler  gehen  demr  lebenden  Menschen  nacb,  und  fragen  ihn  zornig :  Was  bist  4u  ?"  ^^ 
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vrollen  wir  unsere  lebenden  Kunstler  veranlassen,  dass,  sie  mit  dem  Zaaber  ibrer  Kunst 
diese  Geister  versobnend  wieder  in  ihre  korperliche  Erscheinung  huUen,  damit  sie  nicht 
zornig,  aber  ernst  mabnend  im  Treiben  des  alltaglichen  Lebens  unter  uns  stehen,  nnd  uqs 
erinnern^  dass  es  etwas  giebt,  was  iiber  die  Spanoe  des  Menschenlebens  biDausreicfat,  ein 
Ewiges^  UoTergaiifflicbeSy  was  in  der  Wissenschaft  und  Kunst  wie  in  der  That  und  im 
Leiden  dem  menscblicben  Streben  aliein  wahren  Wertb  verleiht. 

Wir  diirfen  es  wohl  als  ein  gutes  Zeichen  ansehen,  dass  die  Zahl  unserer  Mitglieder, 
obwohl  uuser  neues  Statut  einen  Tbeil  der  Einnahme  fur  oflfentliche  Kunstzwecke  aussetzt, 
und  so  unsern  Verein  von  den  blossen  Actienvereinen  wesentiich  unterscbeidet,  fortwahrend 
im  Steigen  ist.  Der  Tod  raubte  uns  jedoch  auch  in  diesem  Jahre  mebrere  Mitglieder^ 
welche  der  Kunst  mit  ganzer  Liebe  erseben  waren.  So  folgte  der  Ober-Bau-Director 
Giinther  seinem  vorangegangenen  Freunde  Scbinkel  sehr  bald  imTode  wie  im  Amte  nach ; 
auch  beklagen  wir  den  Tocl  des  erst  eben  unseim  Vereine  beigetretenen  Herzogs  von 
Sussex. 


Unser  Rechnungsiabr  i8|§  begann  am  2  Mai  1842,  und  schioss  am 
1  Mai  1843.  iu  Ende  des  vorigen  Jahres  zahlte  der  Verein  2324 
Mitgiieder  mit  einer  Beitragssumme  von       -        -        -        - 

Im  Ganzen  scheiden  aus  durchTod    -        -  19  Mitgiieder 
„  „  Kiindigung    68        — 


als  Restanten 


23        — 


zusammen     110  -n.it 

mit  einer  Beitragssumme  von  .        -        -        •     585 

Neu  hinzu  traten  245  Mit^iedeo  woranter  85  aus  England, 
Nord-Amerika  und  Indien,  mit  einer  Beitragssumme  von  i>245 

€0  dass  sich  eine  Vermehrung  yon  135  Mitgliedern  mit  einer  Bei- 
tragssumme von  --,--.-.- 


Der  Verein  zahlt  hiernach  gegenwartig  2^9  Mitgiieder  mit 


Rthlr. 


660  ergiebt. 


13,785 


Die  nach  §  18  des  Statuts  von  dem  Ausschusse  unter  seinen  Mitgliedern  erwahhe 
Revisions-Commission^  bestehend  aus  den 

Herren  Banquier  W.  Brose,  Stadtrath  Garnet  und  Kaufmann  C.  Gropius,  haben  sich 
der  Durchsicht  der  Rechnungen  mit  gewohnter  Gefalligkeit  unterzogen. 

Herr  Gamet  erstattete  Namens  der  Revisions-Commission  Bericht  iiber  Einnahme  und 
Ausgabe  so  wie  liber  den  Kassenbestand  des  Vereins  fiir  das  Rechnungsj^br  iB^,  welches,. 
wie  oben  bemerki,  vom  2  Mai  1842  bis  zum  1  Mai  1843 1'auft : 
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Einnahme. 

Casscn-Bestand  nach  der  Rechnung  vom  2  Mai  1842  (wovon  5,000 

Rthlr.  bei  der  Konigl.  Seehandlungs-Haupt-Casse  belegt  waren)     - 

Ruckstandige  fieitrage  fiir  das  Jahr  1841  -        -        -        -        - 

Beitrage  fiir  das  Jahr  1842 :  Rthlr. 

1)  der  alteren  Mitgiieder  .-----  12^0 

2)  der  neu  hinzugetretenen  Mitgiieder       -        -        -        -     1,245 

Aus  der  v.  Seydlitzschen  Stiftung  das  zu  Pr'amien  bestimmte  Legat 

fiir  1842 

Fiir  verkaufte  Kupferstiche     -------- 

Zinsen  fiir  die  bei  der  KbnigU   Seehandlungs-Haupt-Casse  belegt 
gewesenen  Gelder        --------- 

Fiir  verkauftes  altes  Papier     -        -        -        -        -        -- 

Von  Hrn.  Wredow  zuriickbezahlt  fiir  die  Form  seines  bittenden 
Knaben       ----------- 

Summa    -    -    - 


AUSGABB. 

Fiir  Bilder  an : 

Herrn  C.  Burggraf      -        -        -  - 

„      Crola        -        -        -        -  - 

„      Ad.  Ehrhardt    -        -        -  - 
„      Ed.  Gartner       - 

„      Jul.  Heim         -        -        -  - 

„     Th.HeUwig      -        -        -  - 

„     Hoeuet 

„     L.  Holthauseu   -        -        -  - 

„     Jacob  zur  vorigen  Verloosung  - 

0.79-  3  c  3 


Rthlr.  Sgr.Pf. 

6,257     18    9 
70     -     - 


13>786  -  - 

70  -  - 

48  25  ^ 

103  5  - 

4  -  - 

35  -  - 


»9/373     18    9 


Rthlr.  Sgr. 

56    20 
396 
743 

85 
130 

46 
170 
141 
200 


pf' 


20 


10      - 
10 

20 
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Herrn  Professor  v.  Klober  --•-•--. 
„     EJ0S6        ...-.----- 

„      Professor  Kolbe        --•-.... 

„      Professor  Krause       -------- 

„     Kretzschmer  Restzahluog  -----.< 

,,     HeiBricb  Kriiser        -------, 

Fraalein  Friederike  Memert         ------- 

flerrn  Otto  Meyer      --------- 

W.  Meyerheim  --------- 

Ludwig  Most    --------- 

B.  Peters  .-- 

C.  Pfannschmidt        .        -        .        -        ^        -        -        - 
E.  Pistorius       --------- 

E.  Rabe 

F.  Randel 

L.  Scheins         --.--..-- 
Max  Schmidt    --------. 

Erdmanii  Schultz       -------- 

Teschner  ---------. 

Professor  Volcker      -        -        -        -        -        -        - 

Otto  Volcker,  jun.  zur  vorigeJn  Versoolung  -        -        -        . 
Wagner     ---------- 

G.  Wegener      --------- 

Fiir  Sculpturen  an : 

Herrn  Blaser        --------.. 

„      Professor  Biirde  zur  vorigen  Verloosung     -        -        -        . 
„      Calandrelli         -----.--. 

„      Genschow  .----^-.. 

,,      Kooarzewski  zur  kiinfligeD  Verlooisung        .        .        .        . 

„      Malchow  ---------- 

„      Professor  Rauch  zur  vorigen  Verloosung      -        -        -        - 

„      Tietze        --- 

„      Professor  Wichmann  zur  vorigen  Verloosung       -        -        - 
„      A.  Wickmann   --------- 

„      Wredow    ---------- 

Fiir  Kunstbl'atter  an : 

Herrn  Arnold  zur  vorigen  Verloosung  ------ 

„      Eichens     ---------- 

„      Fincke      ---------- 

„      Olderraann         ---.---.. 
Fiir  30  Abdriicl?e  der  vierten  Lieferung  des  Werkes : 

Gemalde-Gallerie  des  Koniglichen  Museums         -       •-        -        . 
Vierter  Beitrag  zum  Guss  der  Amazonen  Gruppe        -        -        -        - 

Vergoldete  und  Blendrahmen  -------- 

Transport-  und  Verpackungs-Kosten        ----.. 

Fiir  den  Stich  der  Platte :  Amor  einen  Pfeil  sch'arfend,  Restzahlung 
an  Herm  Liideritz        --------- 

Fiir  den  Stich  der  Platte:  Barbara  nach  Boltrafio,  Restzahlung  an 
Herrn  Caspar       ---------- 

Fiir  die  Zeichnung  und  die  Platte :  Madchen  am  Meere  nach  L.  Robert, 
an  Herrn  Teichel  -.----•-. 

Fiir  den  Stich  der  Platte :  Kinder  mit  Blumen  spielend  nach  Magnus, 
fernef  abschli^lich  an  Herrn  Mandel    ------ 

Fur  den  Stich  von  Unterschriften    ------- 

Fiir  den  Druck  der  Abdriicke  des  Stahlstiches :  Amor  einen  Pfeil 
sch'arfend,  an  Herrn  Altmayer      ------- 

Fiir    den   Druck    der    Abdriicke  des    Stahlstiches:    der   Dom    zu 
Mailand,  an  Herrn  Pr^tre    -------- 

Verpackungskosteu  der  Kupfersticlie       -        -        -        -   *     - 

Druckkosten  der  Verhandlungen  und  Formulare  nebst  Papier     - 
Buchbinderkosten  --------- 

Insertionskosten      -        -        -        -         -        -- 

Mieihe  fur  das  Lokal  des  Vereins    -.----- 

Instandhaltung  des  Lokals  und  angeschaffte  Inventarienstiicke 
Hulfsleistung    bei   der    Ausstellung,    Tapezieren    des    Lokals    und 
Reinigen  der  Bijder    --------- 

Kosten  der  Verloosung  ---.--.. 

Sphreibgebiihren  und  Materialien,  nebst  Calculatur-Arbeiten 
Fiir  Stadtbriefe,  Bri.eftragergeld  und  ausfandisches  Porto 
Dem  Boten  fiir  Einziehung  der  Beitr'age  und  Ablieferung  der  Kup- 
ferstiche     ----------- 

Summa        -        -        - 
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400 

— 

— 

73 

20 

— 

283 

10 

— 

445 

10 

— 

225 

— 

— 

102 

— 

— 

46 

10 

— 

226 

20 

— 

'»3 

10 

— 

158 

20 

- 

170 

— 

— 

85 

- 

— 

il3 

IP 

— 

725 

" 

— 

170 

— 

— 

90 

20 

— 

130 

10 

— 

90 

20 

— 

56 

20 

— 

180 

— 

— 

396 

20 

- 

450 

^ 

— 

198 

10 

— 

100 

^ 

,^ 

28 

10 

— 

i»3 

10 

— 

86 

15 

- 

200 

— 

— 

22 

20 

— 

226 

20 

« 

68 

. 

— 

85 

- 

— 

»»3 

10 

— > 

800 

. 

— 

60  -  - 

80  -  - 

120  -  - 

80  -  - 

150  -  - 

500  -  - 

110  9  - 

107  9  9 

200  -  - 

300  -  - 

250  -  - 

300 

26  -  - 


1,068  15 

634  20 

144  27 

382  g 

121  28 

28  16 
410 

188  20 

111  1 

19  - 

246  10 

75  7 


6 
9 


4 
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19»373    18    9 
I4f69ft     7    a 


4.775    "    - 


wovon  4^00  Rthlr.  bei  der  Konigl.  Seehandhuigs-Hanpt-Cksse  belegt  siod. 

Da  auf  die  Anfrage  oach  §  21  des  Statutes^  ob  Jemand  etwaa  iiber  das  Vorgetiagene  oder 
sonst  etwas  zum  Besten  des  Vereins  zu  bemerken  babe,  Nieinaud  das  Wort  begefarte^  so 
sprach  der  Vorsitzende  noch  den  Dank  gegen  die  beiden  Akademien  der  Ebnste  nnd 
Wissenschaften  aus,  welcbe  .  aucb  in  diesem  Jahre  uns  ifare  lokale  mit  gewohnter 
Bereitwinigkeit  ziir  Ausstellung  nnd  zu  dieser  Versammlung  gestattet  baben,  worauf  die 
Verloosung  der  angekauften  Knnateegenstnade  und  die  Ausloosnng  der  Serien  fiir  die 
Vertheifung  der  Vereinsgaben :  "  Die  heilige  Barbara  ^  nach  Boltraffio,  in  Kupfer  gestochen 
yon  Caspar,  nnd :  ''  Madcben  am  Meere/'  nach  L.  Robert,  in  Kupfer  gcstocfaen  von 
Teichel,  vorgenoromen  wurde. 

Die  Gewinne  fielen  bei  der  Verloosung  folgenden  Mi^liedernzu: 

Seiner  Majestai  dem  Ebnige  auf  No.  1  (^:  Oelgemalde  von  T.  HeQwig^  das  Concen. 

Ihrer  Majestat  der  Kbnigin  auf  No.  2  l^) :  Oelgemalde  von  Krause,  Duart  Castle  im 
Sund  von  Mull,  Schottland,  und  auf  No.  2  (**) :  Oelgemalde  von  v.  Klober,  Aurora. 

Ihrer  Koniglicheh  Hoheit  der  Prinzessin  Wilbelm  von  Preusaen  auf  No.  4  fa(*)-  Medaillon 
nach  Goihe's  Biisie  von  Tieck  in  Elfenbein  yon  Boy. 

Frau  Geh.  Regierungsrath  Lange  auf  No.  474 :  Oelgemalde  von  H.  Kretzscbmer,  Frauen 
auf  Iscbia  eine  Jrrozession  erwartend. 

Herin  Kriegsrath  Panpritz  auf  No.  820  :  Oelgemalde  von  Wagner,  Aassverkauf  in 
Berlin  durch  Tetzel  um  das  Jahr  1517. 

Herrn  Wegebaumeister  Frische  in  Hildesheim  auf  No.  800:  Oelgemalde  von  E.  Rabe, 
eine  Kunstreitergesellschaft  in  einer  Franzosischen  Provinzialstadt. 

Herrn  Orgelbauer  Rhon  in  Wormditt  auf  No.  1138:  Oelgemalde  von  E.  Kolbe, 
Wallensteiner  Reiter  in  einer  Laube. 

Frau  Baronin  von  Bergh,  geb.  Gr'afin  von  Neale.  auf  No.  540:  Oelgemalde  von  A. 
Ehrhardt,  der  provenzalische  Dichter  Rndell  de  Blieux  und  die  Grafin  Melisinde  von 
Tripolis. 

Herrn  Kammerherrn  Grafen  von  Schlippenbach  auf  Arendseeauf  No.  2176:  Oelgem'alde 
von  O.  Meyer,  zwei  Madchen  von  einem  Uirten  belauscht. 

Herrn  ^Geb.  Regierungsrath  Schuh  auf  No.  956:  Oelgemalde  von  Burggraf,  eine  Gfas- 
schnittenn. 

Herrn  Kaufmann  S.  A.  Benda  auf  No.  2096:  Oelgemalde  von  E.  Most^ein  Abend  in  Tyrol. 

Herrn  Hof-Schauspieier  Crusemann  auf  No.  1944  *  Oelgemalde  von  E«  Pistorius,  der 
KlosterpFortner  am  Morgen. 

Herrn  Kammergerichta-Raib  Sulaer  auf  No.  573:  Oelgemalde  von  W.  Meyerheim^ 
Kekruten. 

Herrn  Gutsbeedtzer  Marschal  von  Bieberstein  auf  No.  335 :  Oelgemalde  von  F.  Randel, 
Ponies  im  Stalle. 

Herrn  Hofmarschall  von  Rochow  auf  Plessow  auf  No.  2334 :  Oelgemalde  von  Teschner, 
Studienkopf. 

Herrn  Stadtschulrath  Schulze  auf  No.  222 1 :  Oelgemalde  von  Crola,  der  Teutoburger  Wald. 

Herrn  Professor  Kiss  auf  No.  1303:  Oelgemalde  von  J.  Helfft,  der  Biliner  Felsen  bei 
Teplitz. 

Herrn  W.  Barker  in  London  auf  No.  2501  :  Oelgemalde  von  J.  Helfft,  die  Rosenburg  bei 
Teplitz. 

Herrn  Konigl.  Hofsanger  Heinrich  auf  No.  2364 :  Oelgemalde  von  B.  Peters,  Abend- 
landschaft  an  der  Tollensee  in  Mecklenburg. 

Madame  Dortu  auf  No.  860:  Oelgemalde  von  E.  Pfannschmidt,  Schloss  Zensberg  be 
Meran. 

Herrn  Hofrath  Koch  auf  No.  2230 :  Oelgemalde  von  L.  Scheins,  Landschaft. 

Frau  Rathsroauermeister  Bendler  auf  No.  1103:  Oelgemalde  von  Max  Schmidt,  Oder- 
gegend  bei  Schwedt  im  Mondschein. 

Frau  Major  Paalzow  auf  No.  875 :  Oelgemalde  von  Max  Schmidt,  Pfirthie  in  einem  Park. 

Herrn  Maler  Gartner  auf  No.  1046  :  Oelgemalde  von  H.  Kriiger,  Markisches  Dorf. 

Herrn  Gutsbesitzer  von  Winkler  auf  Miecbowitz  auf  No.  1 130 :  Oelgemalde  von  Fiedler, 
Landschaft,  Bohmisches  Motiv. 

Herrn  Kaufmann  Hermes  auf  No.  2103:  Oelgemalde  von  Hoguet,Englische  Felsenkiiste. 

Herrn  Parliculier  Splitgerber  auf  No.  1113:  Oeteem'alde  von  Wegener,  Felsenkiiste. 

Herrn  Kaufmann  Schroder  in  Marienwerder  auf  No.  2375  :  Oelgemalde  von  Holthausen, 
Fruchtatiick. 

Herrn  wirkl.  Geh.  Rath  Kohler  Excellenz  auf  No.  166:  Oelgemalde  von  Friederike 
Weinert,  Fruchtstiick. 

Herrn  Job.  Siegf.  Veit  auf  No.  2134 ;  Oelgemalde  von  Erdmann  Schultz,  Fruchtstiick, 

Herrn  Kaufmann  Friedheim  auf  No.  2054:  Oelgemalde  von  O.  Voelcker  sen.,  Blumen 
und  Friichie. 

0.79.  3  c  4  Herrn- 
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Herrn  Obcrjager  Lieutenant  Richter  auf  No.  1736  :  Oelgem'alde  von  Kloss,  Kreuzgang;. 
nach  einem  Klosterhofe  fiihrend.  ... 

Herrn  Hauptmann  Fincke  in  Potsdam  auf  No.  930 :  OeJgemalde  von  Gartner,  Ansicb^ 
in  Prag  an  der  Moldaubriicke.  ,    rr     , 

Herrn  Conditor  Polbom  auf  No.  1556 :  Marmor-Statuc  von  Wredow,  der  bittende  Knabe* 

Herrn  Kaufmann  Neuburger  in  Marklissa  auf  No.  1421 :  Brustbild  Ihrer  Majesl'at  der 
^onigiD,  Marmor-Relief  in  geschnitztem  Holzrahmen  von  A.  Wickmann. 

Herrn  Regierungs-Assessor  Reicbenau  auf  No.  2235 :   Brustbild  Seiner  Majesl'at  de» 
Konigs,  Bronze-Relief  von  Malchow  nach  eignem  Model. 

Herrn  Kaufmann  Titel  auf  No.  1561 ;  Gypsmodel  zu  Beethovcns  Denkmal  von  Blaeser. 

Hern  Heinr.  Wailach  auf  No.  1291  :    Kopt  Seiner   Majestat  des  Konigs,  vertieft 
geschnittener  Cameol  von  Calandrelli.  «.     ^  , 

Herrn  Geh.  Legationsratb  Borck  auf  No.  2386  :  Kopf  der  Arethusa,  vertieft  geschnit- 
tener Citrin  von  Tielze.  ,r       .    ^,/.    1   .  ,    - 

Herrn  Kaufmann  Steinbriick  in  Magdeburg  auf  No.  337 :  Vase  in  Elfenbein  geschniixt 
mit  vergoldeter  Silberfassung  von  Boy. 

Herrn  Justizrath  Jordan  auf  No.  778;  Vase  in  Elfenbein  geschnitzt  mit  vergoldeter 

Silberfassung  von  Boy.  ^^^  ^     „   ,  .,,  .   ^.. .    ,   «.. 

Herrn  Oberst  v.  Fefden  in  Munster  auf  No.  1248 :   Medallion  nach  Gothe's  Busle  Toa 

Elfenbein  von  Boy.  .    ^.^    ,   . 

Herrn  Geh,  Finanzrath  Rolcke  auf  No.  1219:  desgleichen  m  Elfenbein. 

Herrn  Banquier  Fraenkel  auf  No.  102 :  desgleichen  in  Elfenbein. 

Herrn  Geh.  Ober-Baurath  Matthias  auf  No.  954:  desgleichen  in  Buxbaum. 

Herrn  Professor  Burckhardt  auf  No.  1469  :  desgleichen  in  Buxbaum. 

Herrn  Stadigerichtsrath  Langerhans  auf  No.  1340:  die  heilige  Barbara  nach  Boltrafio, 
Zeichnung  von  Pfannschmidt. 

Herrn  rosamentier  Lindemann  auf  No.  1465:    Madchen  am  Meere  nach  L.  Robert^ 

ZeichnungvonTeicheL  ,    ^   ,     .   . ,     ,r     . 

AusserJem  wurden  30  Abdrucke  vor  der  Schrift  der  beiden  Veremsgaben  verlooset  de» 
Kupferstiches:  die  heilige  Barbara  nach  Boltrafio  von  Caspar,  und  des  Kupferstichess 
Madchen  am  Meere  nach  L.  Robert  von  Teichel,  welche  auf  folgendc  Nummern  fielen : 
6  O^).  78  (').  137  O.  234  O-  249-  316-  379  O-  429.  504  O-  SH-  636. 773-  828. 830. 986. 
1273.  1392.  1444.  1527. 1564  (')•  1626.  1708.  1850.  1896.  i960.  1974.  2123.  2227. 
2284.  2549. 
Femer  10  Abdriicke  des  Aquatinta-Blattes :  Jubal  nach  v.  Klober  von  Oldermann^ 
und  des  Stahlstiches :  der  Meissener  Dom  nach  Schirmer  von  Fincke,  welche  folgenden 
Nummern  zufielen : 

20.  282.  494  0)-  982.  1254.  1358.  1431-  1915-  2144-  2271. 
Demnachst  20  Abdriicke  des  Kupferstiches :  Rafael  als  Kind  nach  Giovanni  Santi  voo 
Eichens,  und  des  Sialilstiches :  der  Meissener  Dom  nach  Schirmer  von  Fincke,  und  fielea 
diese  aut  folgende  Nummern : 

1  (f).  168.  467.  493.  657.  7^3-  911*  978  (').  1117-  1124.  1562.  1571.  1580. 1939- 
2128.  2136.  2146.  2172.  2298.  «548* 
Sodann  wurden  verlooset  30  Hefte  der  vierteu  Lteferuns  der  Gem'alde-Gallerie  des 
Koniglichen  Museums  in  3  Lithographien :  Erweckung  des  Lazarus  nach  Rubens,  Puff- 
spieler  nach  Rembrandt,  und  Christus  nach  Solario,  welche  auf  folgende  Numern  fielen: 
1  (5).  1  («).  6  O.  134-  231.  364-  391-  406.  441-  445-  548.  691.  695.  714.  739.  744- 
757.  771.  826.  1040.  1270. 1659.  1695.  1892.  2072.  2097.  2294.  2456.  2536.  2538. 
Die durchs  Loos  bestimmte Reihefolge  fiir  die  Vertheilung  der  Vereinsgaben  ist  folgende: 
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7f 
»9 


99 

99 
99 
99 
9f 


99 
9» 


7  bis 
62  .. 


61  die  Kupferstich-Serie  43 


121 

182 

236 

289 

346 
400 

454 
510 

563 
618 

669 

723 
776 
826 
884 
936 

993 
1040 

1099 
1152 
1214 
1260 
1311 


120 
J8i 

2^3 

288 

346 

399 
452 
509 
562 
617 
668 
722 

775 
H25 
882 

935 

992 

1045 

1098 

1151 
1212 

1259 
1310 

1360 


30 
23 

28 
40 
48 

9 
10 

4 
42 

36 
8 

41 

47 

6 

20 

39 
21 

35 
15 
16 

13 
29 
H 
33 
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1361  bis 

1412  die  Kupferstich- 

Serie  19 

f» 

HI3    9f 

1466 

- 

- 

- 

-    46 

ff 

1467  „ 

1518 

- 

- 

- 

-    24 

>f 

1519  99 

1571 

- 

- 

- 

-    22 

J9 

1572  „ 

1622 

- 

- 

- 

-    11 

99 

1623  „ 

1676 

- 

- 

- 

-    44 

f» 

1677  99 

1729 

- 

- 

- 

.    46 

*f 

1730  „ 

1782 

- 

- 

- 

-      7 

W 

1783  ,, 

1836 

- 

- 

- 

-      3 

99 

1836  „ 

1887 

- 

- 

- 

-    27 

if 

1888  „> 

1938 

- 

- 

- 

1 

99 

1939  ,, 

1994 

- 

- 

- 

-    37 

99 

1995  99 

2049 

- 

- 

- 

-    12 

99 

2050  „ 

2101 

- 

- 

- 

-      5 

99 

2102  „ 

2151 

- 

- 

- 

-    34 

99 

2152  „ 

2203 

- 

- 

- 

-    32 

99 

2204  „ 

2264 

- 

- 

- 

-     18 

» 

2256  „ 

2307 

- 

- 

- 

-    38 

99 

2308  „ 

2360 

- 

- 

- 

-     17 

99 

2361  „ 

2416 

- 

- 

- 

-    26 

>» 

2417     9. 

2469 

- 

- 

- 

-    25 

» 

2470     „ 

2520 

- 

- 

- 

-    31 

>l 

2521     „ 

2571 

- 

- 

- 
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Berlin,  den  9  Mai  1843. 


Directorium  des  Vereins  der  Kunstfreunde  im  Preassiscben  Staate. 

V.  Olfers. 


Kofiiim^ 


Beatnte  des  Vereins. 

Vorstand. 

Directorium  :— Vorsitzender,  Hr.  Gen.  Dir.  v.  Olfers. 

Stellverireier    -    Geh.  Ob.  Reg.  RatU  Kortiim. 
Secretair  -    L.  A.  Funk. 

Schatzmeister  -    Stadtrath  Kiebel 

Mitglieder  >— Hr.  Prof.  Ranch. 

-  -      Tieck. 

-  -      Wach. 

Begas. 

-  -      Kolbe. 

-     Kriiger. 

-  Ober-Baurath  Siiiler. 


Ausschoss. 

Hr.  wirkl.  Geh.  Ober-Justizrath  Dr.  Barnemann. 

-  Banquier  fV.  Brose. 

-  Commerzienrath  Carl. 

-  Geh.  Ob.  Hof-Buchdrucker  Decker. 

-  Stadtrath  Garnet. 

-  Carl  Gropius. 

-  Stadtaltester  Knoblauch. 

-  Kapferstecher  Luderitz. 

-  Geh.  Ob.  Tribunalsrath  Sdigo. 

-  Consul  Wagener. 


2. — ^Westphalia. 
STATUT  des  Kunst-Verkins  fiir  die  Rheinlande  und  Westphalen. 


I.  Zdweck  des  Vereins. 


Art.  1.  Der  Zweck  des  Vereins  ist:  die  Kunst  zu  befordem, — daher  die  Kiinstler  und 
Kunstjunger  in  ihren  Bestrebungen  aufzumuntern  und  zu  unterstiitzen,  allgemeine  Theil- 
nahme  fiir  das  Schone  anzuresen^  und  dahin  zu  wirken,  dass  die  Kunst  vorzugsweise  denx 
Schmucke  des  offentlichen  Leoens  sich  widme,  und  so  Gelegenheit  erhalte,  die  wiirdigsten 
Denkmale  ihres  Strebens  der  Zukunft  zu  iiberliefern. 

0.79.  3  D  Art.  2, 
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Art.  2.  Der  Verein  wird  seinen  Zweck  dadurch  zu  erreichen  sucbeQydass  er 

Erstene:  die  vorzuglicheren  Werke  der  Kunstschule  zu  Diisseldorf  und  derjentgen 
Kiinstler,  welche  ibre  Arbeiten  zur  Ausstellung^  Priifung  und  Wahl  einsenden  warden, 
ankaufi ;  davon  aber 

i)  dieienigen  Kunstwerke,  welche  fiir  den  Privatbesitz,  als  eine  willkommene  anmuthige 
Zierde,  sich  eignen, — unter  seine  Mitglieder  verlooset; 

2)  den  Kunstwerken,  welche — weniger  oder  nicht  fiir  den  Privatbesitz  geeienet, — iwL 
offentUchen  Leben  eine  bedeutungsvoUere  Stelle  finden  mbchten, — eine  offenuiche  Be- 
stimmung  gibt ; 

dass  er 

Zweitens :  nach  Verh'altniss  seiner  Mittel  Bestellungen  auf  Kunstwerke  fiir  jede  Art  des 
Bediirfnisses  im  offeui lichen  Leben  ertheilt;  auch  die  Herstullung  und  Erbaltung  alterer 
bffenilicher  Kunstdenkmale  befordert  und  untersiiitzt. 

II.  Verfassung  des  Vereins. 

Art.  3.  Diisseldorf^  als  Sitz  der  durch  die  Munificenz  Sr.  Maj.  des  Konigs  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  III.  wiederhergestcllten  Kunstakademie,  ist  der  Mittelpunkt  des  Vereins. 

Art.  4.  Der  Verein  ist  vom  ersten  Januar  1829  zusammengetreten  zu  beirachten. 

Art.  5.  Der  Verein  bildet  sich  als  ein  freier  durch  das  Zusammentreten  aller  Frenndeder 
Kunst,  welche  sich  zur  Erreichung  des  gemeinsamen  Zweckes  zu  einem  jahrlichen  Geld- 
beitrage  von  mindestens  f  iinf  Thalern  Preuss.  Courant  verpflichten. 

Art.  6.  Der  jiahrliche  Beitrag  von  fUnf  berechtigt  zu  Finer  Aktie. 

Es  steht  jedem  frei^  sieh  mit  so  vielen  Aktien,  ds  er  will,  zu  betfaeiligen. 

Art  7.  Die  Tbeilnahme  steht  fortlaufeud  oflfen. 

Die  Theilnehmenden  verpflichten  sich  wenigftens  fiir  die  zwei  ersten  Jahre  1829  and 
1830. 
Demnacbst  wird  das  Ausscheideo  ebenfalls  jahrlich  frei  stehen. 

Art.  8.  Von  dem  Jahre  1830  an  wird  jahrlich  am  ersten  Mai  die  Liste  geschlossen. 
Wer  nach  dem  ersten  Mai  1830  beitritt^  nimmt  erst  vom  Jahre  1831   an  Theil, — und 
80  ferner. 

Art.  9.  Jeder  Theilnehmer  erhait  als  Mitglied  einen  Schein  iiber  jede  von  ihm  genom- 
mene  Aktie. 

Nach  den  Mummem  dieser  Scbeine  wird  demnacbst  die  Verloosung  der  fiir  dieselbe 
bestimmten  kunstwerke  bewirkt. 

Jedes  Mitglied  hat  die  Verbindlichkeit,  den  jahrlichen  Beitrag  spatestens  acht  Tage 
vor  der  General- Versammlung  (Art.  13)  zur  Kasse  des  Vereins  abzuliefem. 

Geschieht  dies  nicht,  so  ist  es  von  dem  Gewinne  bei  der  Verlopsung  ausgeschlossen ; 
es  wachst  dieser  demtiach  dem  Vereine  zu  und  kommt  zur  nachsten  Verloosung. 

Art.  10.  Der  Kassen-Ueberschuss  Eines  Jahrs  wird  fiir  das  folgende  mit  verwendet. 

Art.  11.  Die  Lisie  der  Mitglieder  des  Vereins  und  ihrer  Aktien  wird  jahrlich   nach  dem 
am  ersten  Mai  erfolgten  Abschlusse  gedruckt. 
Jedes  Mitglied  erh'alt  ein  Exemplar  derseiben. 

Art.  12.  Es  soil  wenigstens  alle  zwei  Jahre  eine  bffentliche  Ausstellung  der  von  der 
Kunstschule  zu  Diisseldorf  gelieferten  und  der  dem  Vereine  eingesendeten  Kunstwerke 
Statt  finden. 

Art.  13.  Wahrend  dieser  Kunstagstellungen  werden  zugleich  die  General- Versamm- 
lungen  der  Mitglieder  des  Vereins  gehalten. 

III.  VerwaUung  des  Vereins. 

Art.  14.  Die  Besorgung  der  Geschafte  des  Vereins  iibemimmt  ein  Ausschuss,  dessea 
Mitglieder  aus  sammtlicheu  Theilnehmern  gewahlt  werden  und  bei  deren  Wahl  auf  die 
Vertretung  der  verschiedenen  Landschaften  und  Siadte,  in  welchen  der  Verein  Theilaahme 
gefunden  hat,  Riicksicbt  genommen  werden  soil. 

Art.  15.  Zehn  in  Diisseldorf  wohnhafte  Mitglieder  des  Ausschusses  bilden  den  Verwal- 
tungsrath,  welcher  aus  einem  Vorsitzenden,  neun  Berathenden,  (darunter  ein  Sekretair 
und  ein  Schatzmeister)  bestehen  soil. 

Art.,i6.  Dem  Ausschosse  Hegt  es  ob,  die  Zwecke  des  Vereins  zu  befordern  und  die 
Theilnahme  an  demselben  mbglicbst  zu  verbreiten.  Er  triflFt  die  Auswahl  der  zu  erwer- 
benden  Kunstwerke  und  erwagt  die  zu  machenden  Bestellungen. 

Art.  17.  Der  Verwaltungsrath  besorgt  die  innere  und  lokale  Verwaltung,  den  schrifk- 
lichen  Verkehr  etc.  und  ordnet  iiberhaupt  die  Wirksamkeit  des  Vereins  in  alien  Bezielidngen 
innerhalb  der  Gr'aozen  des  Statuts  und  beziehungsweise  nach  den  BeschliisseQ  des  Ana- 
cbussea  und  der  General-Versammlungen. 

Art.  18.  Der  Vorsiizende  des  Verwaltungsraihes  fiihrt  auch  im  Ausschuss  und  in  den 
General-Versammlungen  den  Vorsitz  und  leitet  die  Berathungen. 

Der 
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Der  Sekretair  fuhrt  den  Briefwechsel  des  Vereins,  di  ProtokoUe  der  Verhandlungen ;  er  Appendix  (P.) 
eotwirit  ond  zeichnet  alle  bffeatliclie  Bekanntmacbungen.  *.*..— 

Der  Schatzmeister  besorgt  die  Verwaltung  der  GefdeTy  die  EinDahmen  und  Ansgaben,  Fareit^n  Art 
letztere  ant  schriftliche  Anweiaung  des  Vorsitzenden  und  legt  die  RechDoog  ab.  Unions, 


Art  ig.  In  den  General-VersaoinilungeQ  wird  der  Ausscbusa  und  Verwaltungsrath  iiber 
seine  Tbatigkeit  und  Verwaltung  Rechenscliaft  ablegen. 

In  demselben  wird  iiber  die  Bestimmung,  welche  dea  vom  Vereine  erworbenen  Kunst- 
werken  gegeben  werden  soil,  entschieden;  die  Verloosung  der  zu  dieser  bestiinmten 
▼or^enommen ;  —  iiber  die  Erweiterung  und  Erganzung  des  Ausscbusses  abgejstimmt ; — 
auch  werden  in  denselben  die  allgemeinea  Interessen  des  Vereins  berathen. 

Art.  20.  Jedea  Micglied,  welcbes  nach  vorheriger  Berufung  in  den  Veraammlangen  des 
Ausscbvsses  oder  in  den  General- Versamuiiungen  nicht  eracheiait,  wird  als  den  B^cnliissen 
der  Mehrbeit  beitretend  gezahlt. 

Die  Beschliisae  werden  iiberall  nach  absoluter  Stimmeninehrhett  gefasst. 

Bei  SttmmeDgkichheit  gibi  der  Vorsitsende  den  Ausschlag. 

Art.  21.  Jedem  Mitgliede  steht  es  frei,  in  den  General-Versammlungen  Mittheilungen 
fiir  uod  iib^r  die  Interessen  des  Vereins  zumachen;  es  muss  vorher  aber  seine  Absicht  dem 
Sekretair  anzeieen,  welchemnachst  der  Vorsitzende  dasselbe  nach  der  Reibenfolge  zum 
Vortrage  auffordern  wird. 

Art.  24.  Die  Recbauag  des  Vereins  wird  j'ahrlich  gedruckt,  bffenilich  bekannt  gemacht 
und  jedem.  Mitgliede  mitgetheilt. 

Art.  23.  Von  jedem  vom  Vereine  ^erworbenen  oder  auf  dessen  Veranlassung  ausgefiihrten 
Kunstwerke  erhalt  jedes  Mitglied  einen  radirten  Umriss,  oder  eine  lithographiscme  Zeich- 
nung  unentgeltlich  mitgetheilt. 


Erlauterungen  zu  obenstehehdem  Statut. 

Die  Bestimmun^n  des  bei  der  Griindung  des  Vereins  in  den  Jahren  1829-30  fest- 
gesetzten  Statuts  sind  seit  jener  Zeitdurcli  Beschlusse  der  General- Versammlung  und  des 
Ausschosses,  und  durch  das  nach  und  nach  befesti^te  Veriahren  mic  dem  giinstigsten 
Erfolge  in  Anwendung  gebracht  worden.  Da  das  steigende  Interesse  an  der  guten  Sache 
naheren  Mittheilungen  uber  dies  zur  Beforderung  der  Vereinszwecke  beobachtete  Verfahren 
eine  freuDdliche  Aufnabme  zu  versprechen  scbeint,  so  hat  es  zweckmasaig  geschienen,  den 
obenstehenden  Abdruck  des  Statuts  mit  falgendea  Erlauterungen  zu  begleitBO. 

Zum  Art.  2.  Nach  dem  iiblichen  Verwendungs- Plane  wird  zu  offeutlichen  zwecken  ein 
Tiertheil  der  ordentlichen  Beitrage,  nach  Abzng  der  Verwaltungskosten  und  der  Kosten 
fiir  die  Vereinsblatter  (s.  a.  Art.  23),  verwendet 

Zum  Art.  4.  Nach  Inhalt  desProtokoUs  der  General-Versammlung  vom  17  August  1833 
wird,  da  die  General-Versammlungen  um  die  Mitte  des  Jahrs  siattfinden,  und  mit  diesen 
die  Jabres-Einnahme  scUliesst,  auch  da&  Rechnungs-Jalir  jedetmal  mit  einer  doppelten 
Zalil;  der  des  Kalender-Jahres,  in  wdchem  des  b^innt,  und  desjenigen,  in  welchem  es 
Bchliesst,  benannt. 

2Uim  Art.  5.  Die  Grundlage  der  Finanz- Verwaltung  des  Vereins  bildet  die  Aktienrolle, 
welehe  aUe  zwei  Ji^re  durch  Einzeichnung  sammtlicher  am  Anfange  des  namlicben 
Zeitraums  vorfaindimen  Theihiehmer  und  ihrer  Wobnorte  aogelegt  wird.  Dieselbe 
enthait  tiir  eine  zveijahrige  Benutzung  den  erforderlichen  Rama  zur  Eintragung  der 
eiogeMhlten  Beitrage,  welche  darin  bei  der  Nummer  jedes  Aktionarrs  in  entsprechenden 
Sp^ten  bewirkt  wird,  wahrend  die  Einaahlungen  seibst  durch  Zusendune  der  Aktien- 
Qujttungen  bescheinigt  werden.  Die  im  Laufe  des  Veretns-Jahres  zutretenden  Aktionairs 
werdeu  von  dem .  Sekretair  unter  Ertheilung  (brtlaufender  oder  erbscheuer  Nummem 
uachgetragen,  die  ausscheidenden  aber  gelbscht^  so  dass  am  Schluss  des  Jahrs  die  Aktien- 
rolle  die  voUstaod^e  Nachweisung  aller  beitragspflichtigen  Mitglieder,  und  die  Aufsum- 
mirung  der  betrenenden  Seitenspalte  die  volUtandige  Nachweisung  der  stattgehabten 
ordentlichen  Vereins-Einnahme  enthalt.  Das  Vereins-Jahr  schliesst  mit  der  General- 
Tei*sammIuDg ;  die  bis  zu  diesem  zeitpuukte  eingetragene  Aktien-Nummer  macht  also  die 
Schinsszabl  des  betrefTendec  Jahrs,  und  so  ist,  nach  Abzug  derjenigen  Restanten,  gegen 
welche  der  Verein  nicht  etwa  den  Beitrag  zwanglich  einziehen  will,  durch  die  Verviel- 
fhchung  derselben  mit  dem  Aktien-Betrage  von  5  Thirn.  die  Grundzahl  der  ordentlichen 
Einnahme  leicht  gefunden.  Gleichzeitig  werden  die  Einnahme-  und  Ausgabereste  des 
Tergangenen  Jahres  noch  moglicbst  zu  beseitigen  gesucht,  und  die  Jahres-Rechnung  bis 
zum  15  Oktober  aufgestellty  wahrend  das  neue  Vereins-Jahr  schon  mit  dem  Abiauie  der 
General-Versammlung  beginnt. 

Zum  Art.  7.  Nach  dem  von  der  General-Versammlung  am  10  August  1837  geneb- 
migten  Verfahren  ist  der  Beitritt  bis  zum  Tage  der  General-Versammlung  und  Verloosung 
gestatiet  und  wird  die  Aktienliste  erst  an  eben  diesem  Tage  geschiossen. 

Zjum  Art.  8»  Die  General-Versammlung  vom  21  Mai  1831  beschtoss^  dass  der  Austritt 
spateateis  vor  dem  ersten  Mai  jeden  Jahrs  dem  Sekretair  schriftlich  erklisrc  werden 
miisaa.  Die  bis  dahin  nicht  abgeniddeten  oder  nicht  we^en  uncerlassener  Beitragszahhing 
gelbschten  Aktien  bleiben  Theifnehmer  fur  das  nachste  Jahr. 

0.79.  3  B  2  Zum 
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Unions, 

(No.  1.) 
Pniasia. 


Zam  Art.  1 1 .  Der  Abschluss  findet  mit  der  General-Versammlung  statt.  Der  Abdrack 
der  Verhandlungen,  welchem  die  jedesmal  dis  zum  15  Oktober  aufgestellte  Jahresrech— 
nung  nach  vorheriger  Revision  beigef  Ugt  wird,  lasst  sich  bet  diesem  Abschlasstermin 
nicht  Tor  dem  Dezeraber  beendigen,  welchemnachst  dteselben  umgesendet  and  die  beige- 
bliebenen  Vereinsglieder  gleicbzeitig  zur  Entrichtung  des  nachstjahrigen  Beitrags  aafge- 
fordert  werden.  Diese  Umsendung  und  Aufforderung  geschieht  bei  den  Vereinsgliedem 
in  Diisseldorf  und  der  Umgegeiid,  so  wie  an  den  Orten,  wo  nur  wenige  sind,  unmitteibar, 
bei  den  iibrigen  darch  die  Geschaftsfiihrer. 

Zom  Art.  12.  Es  bleibt  dem  Verwaltungs-Rath  gemass  Beschlusses  Vom  17  Ao^ast 
1833  iiberlassen,  nach  vorheriger  Genehmigung  des  Ausschusses  auch  andern  Stadten 
als  Diisseklorf,  welch^  eine  genugende  Anzahf  von  Mitgliedem  im  Verein  zahlen,  die 
erworbenen  Kunstwerke  zu  Austeflungen  zu  iibersenden.  Der  Verein  tragt  bei  solcbea 
Versendangen  dem  Gewinner  gegeniiber  Gefahr  und  Zufall ;  im  Falle  des  Verlastes  oder 
entstandener  volliger  Wjerthlosigkeit  des  Kunstwerks  besteht  der  zu  leistende  Scbaden- 
ersatz  in  der  Zahhmg  des  vom  Vereine  ge^ebenen  Erwerbspreises.  Ausserdem  werden 
die  bedeutendem  der  vom  Vereine  angekauften  Werke  zu  deu  von  der  Kbniglichen  Aka- 
deroie  der  Kiinste  in  Berlin  und  von  andern  Kiinst-Vereinen  yeranstalteten  Ausstellangeii 
in  Folge  ausdriicklichen  Begebrens  dieser  Kunstanstalten  auf  deren  Gefahr  und  Kostea 
gesendet,  gleichwohl  aber  Sorge  getragen,  dass  den  Gewinuern  solcher  Biider  der  Besitz 
nicht  allzu  lange  entzogen  bleibe. 

Zum  Art.  15.  Nach  dem  Beschluss  der  General-Versammlung  vom  6  Augnst  1836 
kann  die  Zahl  der  Mitglieder  des  Verwaltun^-Raths  auch  iiber  zehn  hinaus  vermebit 
werden^  im  Fall  es  zur  Bestreitung  der  Geschatte  des  Vereins  nothig  se^n  sollte. 

Zum  Art.  16.  Nach  den  Bestimmungen  des  Art.  2  des  Statuts  haben  die  Vereinsbehordea 
lediglich  auf  die  Vorzuglichkeit  der  auf  der  hiesi^en  Kunstschule  oder  Ausstellung  kaof^ 
lichen  Kunstwerke^  keineswegs  aber  auf  provinzielle  oder  personliche  Riicksichten  za 
achten. 

Zum  Art.  17.  Bei  Gefahr  im  Verzuge,  wenu  ausgezeichnetc  Biider  dem  Verein  darch 
Vorkauf  zu  entgehen  drohen,  steht  nach  der  vom  Ausschuss  am  g  August  1837,  and 
friiher  genehmigten  Praxis  auch  dem  Verwaltungs-Rath  allein  die  Erwerbung  einzeloer 
Biider  frei ;  so  wie  derselbe  auch  iiber  den  Lit.  C.  der  Rechnuu^  aufgef lihrten  Extraor- 
dinarienfonds  zu  diesem  Zwecke  verfiigen  kann.  Dieser,  durcn  die  Ueberschiisse  der 
Kunstaustellungen  gebildete  Fonds  dient  haupts'achlich  zu  solchen  ausserordentlichen 
Ankaufen,  welche  zur  Aufmunterung  aufkeimender  mit  Beengungen  kampfender  Talente 
noibwendig  werden  und  gewofanlich  keinen  Aufschub  leiden. 

Zum  Art.  i8.  Bis  jest  ist  es  gelungen,  zur  Uebernahme  der  mannigfaltigen  mit  der 
Verwaltung  des  Vereins,  sowohl  in  seinem  Mittelpunkte  als  an  den  Orten,  wo  er  zahlreichfe 
Alitglieder  zahlt,  verbundenen  Geschafte  fahige  kunstfreunde  bereit  zu  finden,  so  da^ 
mit  Riicksicht  auf  den  Umfang  des  Vereins  die  Verwaltungs-Kosten  gering  gehalten 
werden  konnten.  Besoldungen  hat  man  bisher  nur  an  den  Expedienten  und  den  Boten 
bei  der  Central-Verwaltung  zu  entrichten  nothig  gehabt.  Ausserdem  sind  an  den  Orten, 
wo  sich  eine  grosse  Anzahl  von  Aktionairen  befindet,  maucherlei  kleine  Ausgaben  fiir 
Botendienste,  Einziehung  der  Aktien-Beitrage  und  der^leichen  mehr  unvermeidlicb.  Die 
Haupt-Ausgabe  bei  der  Verwaltung  aber  hleiben  die  Versendungs-  und  Portokosten,. 
indem  die  Portofreiheit  des  Vereins  wesentlichen  Beschrankungen  unteriiegt.  In  dieser 
Beziehung  werden  sammtliche  Mitglieder  darauf  aufmerksam  gemacht,  dass  die  Porto- 
freiheit  nur  fiir  die  ofFen  (unversiegelt)  oder  uuter  Kreuzband  mit  der  Rubrik :  "  Angele- 
genheit  des  Kunst- Vereins  fiir  die  Kheinlande  und  Westphalen/'  zur  Post  gegebeneo 
Briefe  und  nur  im  Inlande  ge^'ahrt,  alle  Briefe  aber,  welche  Geldbetrage  enthahen, 
sclilechthin  davon  ausgeschlossen  sind.  Die  Einsendung  der  Actien-Beitriige  muss  daher 
portofrei  entweder  an  den  Schatzmeister  des  Vereins  oder  an  den  n'achsten  Geschaftsfuhrer 
geschehen,  damit  der  Beitrag  nicht  um  den  Portobetrag  gescbmalert  werde. 

Zum  Art.  22.  Eine  vorlaufige  Zusammensteihmg  der  finanziellen  Resultate  jedes  Jahres 
wird  bei  der  General-Versammlung  vorgelegt;  die  eigentliche  Jabres-Rechnung  aber  bis 
zum  15  Oktober  ausgestellt,  sodann  den  von  dem  Ausschuss  erwahlten  Revisoren  vorgel^ 
und  nach  ihren  summarischen  Betragen  in  die  Jahres- Verhandlungen  aufgenommen, 

Zum  Art.  23.  Da  die  Ausdehnung  des  Vereins  und  die  in  demselben  Verhaltniss  ver- 
mehrte  Zahl  der  von  ihm  erworbenen  Biider  es  ebensowenig  thur.lich  erscheinen  liess,  als 
der  Mehrzahl  der  Mitglieder  damit  gedient  war,  lithographirte  zeichnungen  oder  Umrisse 
aller  erworbenen  oder  auf  Veranlassung  des  Vereins  ausgeiiihrten  Kunstwerke  anfertigea 
zu  lassen  und  umzutbeilen,  so  werden  nach  dem  von  der  General-Versammlung  am  21  Mai 
1831,  gefassten  Beschlusse  nur  von  ausgezeichneten,  vorzugsweise  von  historischen  Bildera 
nnd  Compositionen,  welche  dazu  am  meisten  geeignet  sind,  Umrisse  Kupferstiche, 
Stahlstiche  oder  lithographirte  Zeichnungen  unter  die  Mitglieder  unentgeltlich  vertheilt 
Die  Wahl  und  Bestimmung  derselben  ist  dem  Verwaltuncs-Rath  iiberlassen.  Nach  dem 
iibhchen  Verwendungsplan  wird  dazu  etwa  ein  Fiinftbeil  der  eingezahiten  Beitrage  ver- 
wendet  und  hierauf  bei  den  Bestellungen  und  der  Abschliessung  der  Vertrage  mil  dea 
Kiinstlern  und  der  Druckerei  Riicksicht  genommen. 

Der  Gewinner  eines  solchen  zur  Nachbildung  bestimmten  Werkes  ist  nach  Beschloss 
vom  17  August  1833  verpflichtet,  dasselbe  so  lange  im  Besitz  des  Vereins  zu  belassen,  als 
zur  Erreichung  des  gedachten  Zweckes  nothwendig  erscbeint.  Der  Verwaltungs-Rathist 
jedoch  bermiiht,  die  Fertigstellun^  dieser  Abbildungen  so  sehr  zu  beschleonigen,  als  der 
Umfang  der  Arbeit  nur  immer  zulasst. 
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(No.  2.) 
Hanseatic  Towns. 


1. — Hamburg. 

STATUTEN  des  Kunst-Vereins  zu  Hamburg,  revidirt  am  16  JaDuar  1837. 

§  1.  ZwECK  des  VereiDS  ist  Cultor  der  bildenden  Kunst,  sowohl  durch  gemeioschaftlicbe 
Anschauang  ihrer  Werke  und  gegenseitige  Mittbeilung  als  durch  tbatige  Forderang 
derselben  und  allgemeine  Entwickelang  des  Kunstsinnes. 

§  2,  Zu  diesem  Ende  versaromeln  sicb  die  Mitglieder  wiibrend  der  Wintermooate, 
namlicb  von  Martini  bis  Ostem,  an  jedem  Montage,  Abends  zwischen  7  und  g  Ubr,  und 
-w'abrend  der  Sumniermonate  am  Ersten  Dienstage  jeden  Monats,  Mittags  zwiscben  2  und 
4  Ubr.    An  Festtagen  finden  keine  Versammlungen  statt. 

§  3.  Die  Zahl  der  ordentlicben  Mitglieder  ist  einstweilen  auf  Funfzig  beschrankt.  Es 
-werden  Ebrenmitglieder  aufgenommen,  jedoch  nur  Auswartige. 

§  4.  Die  Aufnabme  eines  Mitgliedes  gescbiebt  in  der  Deliberations-Versammlung  und 
erfordert  eine  Mebrzabl  von  zwei  Dritteln  bejabender  Stimmen ;  wer  einer  solcben  nicbt 
tbeitbaftig  geworden  ist,  kann  binnen  Verlauf  eines  Jabres  nicbt  wieder  beantragt  werden  ; 
der  Vorschlag  erfolgt  durcb  ein  Mitglied  in  einer  vorbergehenden  Sitzung  und  wird  in  der 
Zwiscbenzeit  sammtlicben  nicbt  anwesend  gewesenen,  die  vorzunebmende  Wabl  obne 
Benennung  der  Person  angezeigt. 

§  5.  Jedes,  von  1837  an,  eintreteode  ordentlicbe  Mitglied  macht  sicb  anbeiscbig, 
die  Samrolungen  des  Vereins  durch  ein  angemessenes  Geschenk  von  Kunstsacben  zu 
bereicbern;  Kiinstler  sind  speciell  eihgeladen,  Zeicbnungen  von  ibrer  Hand  beizutragen. 

§  6.  Vorscblage,  betreffend  die  Statuten  und  Geldangelegenheiten  des  Vereins,  werden 
in  Deliberations-Versammlungen  vorgetragen,  darauf  im  Versammlnngs-Zimmer  ausgelegt 
und  ID .  der  nacbstfolgenden  Deliberations-Versammlung  zur  Abstimmung^  gebracbt. 
Propositionen  dieser  Art  werden,  vennoge  einfacber  Stimmenmehrbeit,  zu  ^eschliisseQ 
erboben. 

§  7.  Jede  Bescblussnabnbe  erfordert  die  Anwesenheit  von  wenigstens  Funfzehn 
ordentlicben  Mitgliedern. 

§  8.  Jedes  Mitglied  ist  befugt,  einen  Fremden  einzufuhren.  Einbeimische,  als  welcbe 
auch  Einwobner  von  Altona  angeseben  werden,  konnen  im  Laufe  des  Jabres  nur  dreimal 
eingefubrt  werden. 

§  9.  Die  erste  Versammlung  jeden  Monats  wahrend  des  Wintersemesters  wird  zur 
ausserordentlicben  besiimmt,  und  vorzugsweise  der  Deliberation  vorbebalten.  Einfubr- 
ungen  finden  an  solcben  Tagen  nicbt  statt. 

§  10.  DieVerwaltungderGeldaiittel  ist  einem^aus  der  Zahl  der  ordentlicben  Mitglieder 
erwahlten  Cassireriibeiiragen,welcber  allj'ahrlich  am  Scblusse  der  Winter- Versammlungen 
Recbnung  ablegt. 

§  1 1.  Ein  ebenfalls  durcb  Wabl  bestimmtes  ordentlicbes  Mitglied  versiebt  das  Gescbaft 
eines  Scbrifl-  und  Protocollfiibrers  und  ist  dermalen  auch  mit  Verwaltung  der  Oeconomie 
beauftragt;  ein  Stellvertreter  ist  demselben  zuertbeilt. 

§  12.  Die  Kosten  der  Hausbaltung  werden  von  sammtlicben  ordentlicben  Mitgliedern 
zu  gleicben  Tbeilen  getragen.  Sollten  dieselben  die  Summe  von  zebn  Mark  Courant  fur 
den  personlicben  beitrag  iibersteigen,  so  ist  das  Surplus  aus  dem  Capitalfonds  zu 
entuebmen. 

§  13.  Protocol],  Arcbiv  und  Sammlungen  werden  im  Versammlungs-Locale  auf^ 
bewabrt. 


Zusatz-Artikel,  bescblossen  am  3  Januar  1842. 

§  14.  Sollten  sieben  Mitglieder  im  Interesse  des  Vereins  es  fiir  nothwendig  balten,  dass 
ein  Mitglied  aus  demselben  ausgescblossen  werde,  so  haben  sie  diese  ibre  Ansicbt,  motivirt,, 
dem  Scbrift-  und  ProtocoUfubrer  initzutbeilen,  dieser  giebt  sodann  baldi^st  demjenigen, 
auf  dessen  Exclusion  angetragen  worden,  von  diesem  Antrage  Kunde.  Nacb  Verlauf  von 
hochstens  14  und  mindestens  8  Tagen,  nacbdem  solcbe  letztere  Communication  gescbeben 
ist,  wird,  wenn  inzwiscben  solclies  Mitglied  nicbt  ausgetreten  ist,  eine  Deliberations^ 
Versammlung  berufen,  und  sind  sammtliche  ordentlicbe  Mitglieder  mindestens  dreimal 
24  Stundeo  vor  der  Versammlung  durch  Convocations-Zettel,  unier  der  Bemerkung,  dass 
es  sey,  wegen  Anwendung  des  §  14  der  Statuten,  *' beantragte  Ausschliessung  eines 
Mitgliedes  betreffend,"  dazu  einzuladen.  Wenn  in  dieser  versammlung,  in  welcher 
jedocb  wenigstens  16  ordentlicbe  Mitglieder  anwesend  seyn  miiseen,  drei  Viertheil  der 
Anwesenden  durcb  Ballotage  dem  auf  Ausschliessung  geiiellten  Antrage  sicb  zustimmig 
o*79*  3  J>  3  erkfaren. 
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erklar^n,  so  ist  das  betreffende  Mitglied  nach  sogleich  von  dem  Schrift-  und  Prolocollfiihrer 
zu  beschaffender  Anzeige  f  iir  ausgeschlossen  zu  erachten  und  von  der  Liste  der  Mitglieder 
za  streichen. 

Es  versteht  sich  von  selbst,  dass  auch  auf  solches  Mitglied  die  Bestimmang  des  gleich 
folgenden  §  15  Anwendung  findet. 

§  15.  Wer,  aus  welcbem  Grunde  esauch  sey,  wahrend  des  Bestandes  des  Kanst-Vereins 
autort  Mitglied  zu  seyn,  hat  in  keinerlei  Beziehung  Anspriicbe  an  das  Gesellschafts- 
Vermogen. 


BERICHT  Uber  die  im  Jahre  1843  in  Hambwy  veranstaUeie  Siebensebnie 

Gemalde-Verloosung. 

Grundlage  dieses  UrUemebmens. 

a)  Dec  Zvr«ck  desselben  ist  j'ahrlich  eine  Aozabl  gediegener  Werke  lebeoder  Kaastlcr 
anzukaufen^  und  durchs  Loos  unter  die  Interessenten  zu  vertbeileo,  um  sowohl  tiichl^eii 
Kiinstlem  Besch'aftigung  zu  gebeo,  als  auch  Privatleuten  Gelegenheit  zn  verschaKO, 
mittelst  eines  geringen  Beitxags,  zum  Besitze  ausgezeichneter  Kunstwerke  zu  gelaugeo, 
und  dadurch  die  liebe  zur  Kunst  zu  wecken  und  zu  nahren. 

b)  Die  Interressenten  verpflichten  sich  zu  einem  lahrFichen  Beitrage  von  5  Thalem 
Courant)  woFiir  jeder  mit  einem  Loose  an  der  jahrlicnea  Verloosung  Toeil  nimmt.  E« 
steht  ihneo  firey,  sich  dabei  mit  mehreren  Loosen  zu  interessiren^  so  wie  es  j^dem 
unbenommen  bwibt,  nach,  3  Mouate  vor  Jabresschluss,  geschehener  Anzeige,  mederaos 
der  Vereinigung  zu  treten. 

c)  Einer  Direction  virird  die  Sorge  ubertragen,  den  hiedurch  ^ebildeten  Fond  zur 
AnschciAiBg  ausgeMchneter  Arbeiten  lebender  Kiinstler  zwedcmassig  zu  Terwenden^  es 
sey  durcb  Ankauf  oder  Bestellung ;  jedoch  mit  der  Einschrankung,  dasft  wedfor  der  Pieis 
eines  sotcben  Kunstwerks  ein  Driitbeil  des  jahriiehen  Ponds  uberechreitey  noch  toa  ebea 
uod'dem  nambchen  Kuastler,  binnen  des  Verlaufs  Ton  zwey  Jahreo,  mehr  als  fiiir  den 
Betrag  eiaes  sokben  Drittfaeils  angeaclLaift  werde,  und  endiich  die  jahrlicbe  Verloosung 
an  einem  bestimmten  Tage,  im  Beiseyn  der  Interessenien,  zu  veranstaltem 

d)  Vou  der  aus  5  Mitgliedern  des  Vereins  besiehenden  Direction  werden  alljahrlid^ 
nach  geschehener  Verloosung  2  Mitglieder  austreteiii  und  in  ihre  Stelle  durch  StimoMii* 
mehrheit  zwey  neue  Mitgleider  gewahlt ;  sie  hat  Ende  jeden. Jabres  dem  Vereine  Recben- 
schaft  abzulegen.  Zum  Behuf  der  WabI  ^eben  die  Interessenten  ihre  Stimmen  ab^ 
indem  sie  die  Namen  von  2  Mitgliedern  mit  ihrer  Unterschrift  versehen^  einreichen  und 
haben  bei  der  Wahl  ein  Recht  auf  so  viel  Stimmen,  als  sie  Loose  haben. 


Bei  der  am  21  December  stattgefuodenen  Verloosung  vertheilten  sich  die  16  Oel-Gemiilde 
und  sonstige  Kunstgegenstande  an  folgende  Mitglieder  des  Vereins  : 

Oet-Gemiilde. 

Von  William  Bottomley  aus  Hamburg,  in  Rom :  Zvirei  Esel  im  Stalle. — Herr  A.L.Kodk 

*Von  Adolph  Car  laus  Hamburg,  in  Miinchen  :  Der  Gebirgssee* — Herr  Wilhelm  Dunc- 
ker,jun. 

Von  Jacob  Gensler,  in  Hamburg:    Der  Sonnabend-Nachmittag  in  Schevcningen.— 
Herr  Moritz  Steinthal. 

^Von  demselben:  Reeperbahnam  Blankeneser  Strande. — Herr  Edward  Ross. 

Von  Wilh.  Hinschy  in  Hamburg:  Elbstrand  oberhalb  Hamburg.— *Herr  Wilh.  Weinkauff. 

Von  Woldemar  Hottenroth  aus  Dresden,  in  Hamburg :  NeapoTitaniache  Fischer-Kinder. 
—Herr  J.  M.  Oppenheim. 

Von  Herm.  Kauffmaan,  in  Hamburg:  Die  Mutter  an  der  Wiege,  Lichthild«— Herr 
P.  Calais. 

Von  demselben  :  Der  Sandv^eg,  Holsteinische  Landschaft. — Herr  G.  H.  Hartig. 

Von  G.  A.  Melchert  aus  Altona,  in  Diisseidorf :  Marinebild,  stilles  Wasser. — Herr  G,  H. 
Techau. 

*Von  J.  Mohr,  aus  Holstein  (starb  in  Miiuchen  1843)  :  Landschaft,  am  Stabrenberger 
See. — Herr  Senator  Lutteroth  Legat. 

*Von  Christ.  Morgenstern  aus  Hamburg,  in  Miinchen :  Seestiick  Durchsicht  aof  das 
Meer. — Herr  J.  Spetzler. 

Von  Charles   Ross  aus  Holstein,  in  Hamburg  :    Der  Parnass    mit  der  Ebene  von 
Cberonea  u.  s.  w. — Herr  J.  F.  Hiibener,  Dr. 

Von  Adolph  Vollmer,  in  Hamburg:  Ansicht  der  sogenannten  kleinen  Alster,  von  dec 
Scheelengangsbriicke,vor  dem  Brande  in  Hamburg.-^ Herr  Senator  H.  Schmidt. 

Von  demseblen  :  Die  Miihle  bey  Finkenwarderander  Elbe. — Herr  Oberaltervon  Beseler. 

Von  R.  F.  Wassman,  in  Hamburg  :  Das  scblafende  bayerische  M'adchen,  Nachtstiick. 
— Herr  H.  A.  Hiibener. 
.     ^^Von  H.  T.  Wulff,  in  Hamburg :  Seestiick,  bewegtes  Wasser. — Herr  G.  Thompsoi. 
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Von  P.  Toschi,  in  Parma  sa :  Die  Abnahrae  Christi  vom  Kreuze,  nach  Dan.  da  Volterra.  ^rtUnwns. 

— Herr  Minst.-Resident  Hanbury.  rN*^ "^ 

Von  Peter  Lute,  in  Dresden  sc. :  Die  Madonne  mit  den  vier  Heiligen,  nacb  Bagnocayallo.  Hantt^Hr  tv* 

— Herr  H.  Baiir,  Dr.  nangeauc  iowps. 

Von  Z.  Prevost,  so.  aoquatinta :  Die  Italienerin  auf  den  Trummem  ihres  Hauses,  nach 
Robert.— Herr  F.  A.  G.  Grote. 

Lose  Blatter,  Oewinnein  auswdrtigen  Kunsi'Vereinen. 

\ 

Arminius  in  dem  Treffen  u.  s.  w.,  lithographirt  (vom  MUnchener  Kunstverein  1839). — 
Herr  Oberpost-Amts-Secretair  D.  Kriiger. 

Noahy  halbe  Figuren,  Stahlstich  von  Wagner  (vom  Alb.  Diirer-Verein  in  Niirnberg). — 
Herr  L.  H.  Roeck. 

Kruzifix,  Litho^phie  vonHandl  (vom  Augsburger  Kunstverein).— Herr  Edward  Arnet. 

Die  beiden  Madchen,  halbe  Figuren,  Lithographie  von  Hanfstengel  (vom  Hannoverischen 
Kunstverein.)— Herr  Salomon  Heine. 

Des  Grafen  Eberhard  im  Barte's  Pilgerschaft  nach  Jerusalem,  Lithographie  (vom  Wurteai- 
berger  Kunstverein). — Kunstverein  in  Stettin. 

Die  Werke  der  Barmherzigkeit,  Lithographie  (vom  Wiirtemberger  Kunstverein)* — Herr 
Ernst  Merck. 

Sanct  Thomas,  E.  Schaeffer  sc.  nach  Phil.  Veit  (vom  Kunstverein  in  Frankfurt  a.  M.) — 
Herr  Professor  Ullrich,  Dr. 

Ein  dito  Exemplar. — Herr  CJonsuI  Th.  Mahs. 

Der  Barde  vor  der  Konigsfamilie^  Ch.  Schiiler  in  Strasburg  sc.  (vom  Rheinischen 
Kunstverein). — Herr  J.  P.  SchaflTer. 

Album,  Radirungen  deutscher  Kiinstler  (bei  Buddaas  in  Diisseldorf). — Herr  P.  L. 
Schwabe. 

Die  mit  *  bezeichneten  Bilder  sind  von  den  Kiinsilern  zu  einem  AltarUatt^  in 
die  St.  Petri  Kirche  bestimmt,  geschenkt  uod  vom  Verein  angekauft. 


Fiir  diese  16  Oel-Gemalde  und  die  Kupfersticlie,  nebst  ihrer  Ber'ahmung 
wurde  verausgabt  ----...-      Cour.  4t 

Beitr'age  fiir  12  answartige  Kunstvereine  ------- 

Druckkosten  des  Berichts,  Salair  des  Boten,  Inserate,  Feuer-Versicherung, 
Transportspeesen,  etc.  etc.   --------- 

Cassen-Saldo  auf  1844    ---------- 


Dagagen  giogen  ein : 
Saldo  von'1842,  laut  Abschluss 
327  Beitr'age  ^  15    4(    - 


Cour.  4t 


234     1 
4>905    - 


Cour.  ^ 


4»646    8 
160  12 

204  1 1 ' 
128    1 


6,039     i 


Cour.  4L   5,039     1 


Im  Jahre  1842  war  die  Zahl  der  Beitrage     - 

Im  Laufe  des  Jabres  1843  wurden  zuriickgezogen 

blieben     - 
Dagegen  von,  auPs  neue  eingetretenen  Mitgliedern 

Total 


- 

3" 
»7 

n 

294 
33 

-    - 

327 

Fiir  die  beiden  austretenden  Directoren,  Herru  Syndicus  Sieveking,  Dr.,  und  Herrn 
C.  Merck,  Dr.  wurden  erwahit :  Herr  Consul  Charles  Uroux  und  Herr  Herm.  de  Cbaufepie 
junr.,  Dr.Med. 

Syndicus  Sieveking.     Dr.  C.  Merck.      Dr.  Behrmann- 
Fr.  Stammann.     Wilh.  te  Kloot.   ^ 

Hamburg,  Ende  Februar  1844. 
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2. — LiXBECK. 


STATUTEN  des  Liibecker  Kunstvereins. 


§  1.  Der  Zweck  des  Kunstvereins  ist :  von  zwei  zu  zwei  Jabren  (zuerst  im  Juni  i839> 
eiue  Anzahl  vorzuglicher  Gemalde  neucrer  Kiinstler,  wie  auch  ausgezeichnete  Kapfersiiche 
und  aasgefiihrtc  Zeichnungen  in  LUbeck  zur  oflTeutlichen  Anschauung  zn  bringen^  daraua 
eine,  den  Mitteln  der  Gesellscbaft  entsprechende  Anzahl  anzukauieu^  und  diese  darchs 
Loos  unter  die  Interessenten  zu  vertbeilen. 

§  2.  Zur  Theilnahme  an  dem  Kunstverein  ist  Jeder  ohne  Unterschied  berechtigt;  sie 
erfolgt  durch  Uebernabme  von  einer  oder  mehreren  Actien. 

§  3*  Fiir  jede  Actie  werden  jahrlicb,  zu  Anfang  des  Monats  Mai,  zwei  Speciesthaler 
praenumerando  gezahh. 

§  4.  Die  Beiti'age  der  Mitglieder  werden  in  der  Regel  nur  zum  Ankauf  der  zu  verloos- 
enden  Kunstwerke  verwendet ;  wogegen  die  Kosten  des  Transports  und  der  bSentlicfaen 
Ausstellung  der  Gemalde  zunachst  durch  ein  Eintritts^eld  bestritten  werden,  g^en 
welches  der  Besuch  der  Kunstausslellung  dem  ganzen  Publicum  gestattet  wird. 

§  5.  Fur  jede  Actie,  auf  welche  der  Inhaber  einen  zweijahrigen  Beitrag  geleistet  hat, 
wird  demselben  bei  der  Verloosung  der  anzukaufenden  Kunstwerke  ein  Loos  zugesteJIt 
Es  werden  nicht  mehr  Loose,  als  solcher  Actien  vorhanden  sind,  ausgetheilt. 

§  6.  Die  Berichtigung  riickstandiger  Actienbeitrage  muss  spatestens  voile  acht  Tage 
vor  dem  Anfange  der  Verloosung  erfolgen;  widrigeufalU  kein  Loos  fiir  die  betreffeode 
Actie  ausgetheilt  wird.  Die  Verpflichtung  zur  Nachzahluog  und  ferneren  Entrichtung 
des  Beitrages  bort  jedoch  durch  Vorenthahung  des  Looses  nicht  auf. 

§  7.  Der  Austritt  aus  dem  Vereine  kann  nicht  anders  geschehen,  als  durch  eine 
Kchriftliche,  spatestens  im  Juni-Monate  zuvor  an  den  Verwaltungsausschuss  einzusendende 
Kiindigung. 

§  8.  Jeder  Actieninheber  ist  berechtigt,  an  den  Generalversammlungen  des  Vereins 
Theil  zu  nehmen,  wobei  die  Abstimmung  sich  nach  der  Zahl  der  anwesenden  Peraooea 
richtet. 

§  9.  Die  Qeneralversammlung  w'ahlt  aus  den  Vereinsmitgliedem  einen  aus  aieben 
Personen  bestehenden  Verwaltungsausschuas,  aus  welchem  alle  zwei  Jalire  zwei  Mitglieder 
ausscheiden.  Die  Reihe  der  Ausscheidenden  bestimmt  sich  vorerst  durch  des  Loos, 
kiinftig  nach  dem  Alter  ihrer  Mitgliedschaft. 

§  10.  £s  bleibt  dem  Verwaltungsausschuss  iiberlassen,  die  laufenden  Gesch'afle  unter 
sich  zu  vertbeilen,  wie  auch  andere  sachkundige  Mitglieder  des  Vereins,  so  weit  dies  den 
Zwecken  desselben  torderlich  erscheinen  sollte,  zu  seinen  Berathungen  zuzuziehen. 

§  11.  Der  Verwaltungsausschufs  ist  befugt,  diejenigen  Begiinstigungen,  welche  von 
Seiten  des  Staats  oder  anderer  gemeinniitziger  Vereine  zu  hoffen  sind,  fur  den  Vereiu  in. 
geeigneter  Weise  nachzusuchen. 

§  12.  Auch  ist  derseibe  berechtigt,  im  Namen  der  Gesellschafk  auswartigen  Kunst- 
vereinen  alsMit^lied  beizutreien,  und  mit  denselben  sonstige  Verbiudungen  zur  Forderung 
seiner  Zwecke  emzugeben. 

Verwaltungsausschuss  :— Senator  C*  L.  Roechf  Director. 

O.  A.  Rath  Blutne,  Mitdirector. 
Senator  GHdertz,  1  f.  d.  Anordnung 


Liibeck,  im  Mai  1838. 


Stadtbaumeister  Spetzler^      J  d.  Ausstellung7 
Professor  Ackermann,  fiir  die  auswartige  Correspondenz. 
Heinrich  Behrem,  Cassenf  iihrer. 
Dr.  jur.  Th.  Curiius,  Secrei'ar. 


ERSTER  BERICHT  des  Liibecker  Kunstvereins,  1838,  1839. 

Der  zu  Anfang  des  Jahres  1838  in  Anrege  gebrachte  Plan,  einen  Liibecker  Kunstvereii^ 
zu  griinden^  faud,  von  einem  provisorischen  Ausschusse  berathen  und  gefordert,  alsbald 
allgemeine  Theilnahme.  Schon  im  Mai  desselben  Jahres  war  eine  Anzahl  von  Actien 
zusammengebracht,  die  geniigend  schien,  um  die  Existenz  des  Vereins  als  gesicheri 
anzunehmen. 

In  der  General-Versammlung  der  Actionare  vom  23  Mai  1838  wurden  die  von  dem 
provisorischen  Ausschusse  vor^elegten  Statuten  genehmigt,  der  Verein  demnach  formlich 
constituirt  und  die  Wahl  ernes  definitiven  Verwaltungs-Ausschusses  vorgenommen. 
Letzterer,  aus  den  unterzeichneten  sieben  Mitgliedern  des  Kunstvereins  besteliend,  ricbtete, 
nach  einer  angemessenen  Vertheilung  der  laufenden  Geschafte,  sein  Augcnmerk  zunachst 
auf  eine  Verbindung  mit  dem  Kunstvereine  zu  Hamburg.  Desfallsige  Schritte  fanden 
dort  bereitwilliges   Eutgegenkommen,  und   es  ward    alsbald    eine    feste   Vereinbaruog 
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auf  lien  dortigen  Kunstausstellungen  unverkauft  gebliebenen  Kunstwerke  (die  Genehm-  r — -^ 

haltung  der  Kiinstler  vorausgesetzt)  kostenfrei  hieher  zu  befordern,  gegen  diesseitige  .,Si^^ 

Uebernahme  der  Ruckfrachtkosten.     Durch  diesen  Anschluss  an  die  unmittelbar  auf  die  ArtjJmons. 

Hannoversche  folgende  Hamburger  Kunstausstellung  ward  das  Interesse  des  hiesigen  ^. 

Konstvereins  wesentlich   gefiirderr,  und   die  spater  mit  dem  Kunstvereine  zu   Danzig  Hj^g^atic  Towns 

Ijetroffene  Vereinbarung,  der  zufolge  ein  grosser  Theil  der  hier  ausgestelit  gewesenen _^^ 

Kunstwerke  auf  gemeinschaftlidie  Kosten  des  Danziger  und  des  hiesigen  Kunstvereins  ^ 
von  hier  (zur   See)  nach  Danzig  befbrdert  werden  konnte>  machte  eine  anderweitige 
bedeuknde  Kostenersparung  moglicb. 

In  pecuniarer  Hinsicht  kam  ferner  dem  Kunstvereine  gar  sehr  zu  Statten  die  demselben 
fur  eingebende  Kunstwerke  bewilligte  ZoUfrt^iheitT  und  der  von  Seiten  der  hiesigen 
Gesellschaft  zur  Belorderung  gemeinnUiziger  Th'atigkeit  deni  Kunstvereine  fiir  die  ersten 
zwei  Jabre  zugesicherte  Beitrag  von  Ct.4t  600. 

Das  von  den  Herren  Ober-  und  Vorstehern  der  St.  Katharinenkirche  bereitwilligst 
zugestandene  Local  in  genannter  Kifche  erwies  sich  als  iiberaus  zweckm'assig.  Nach  dem 
Urtheile  von  Sachkennern  wird  sich  kaum  irgendwo  ein  zu  einer  Kunstausstellung  in  jeder 
Hinsicht  so  ganz  geeignetcs  Local  finden  iassen.  Die  erste  Einrichtung  deaseiben  fiir  die 
Ausstellung  war  allerdings  kostspielig;  desto  geringer  werden  aber  die  Einrichtungskosten 
in  der  Zukunft  sein,  wenn,  wie  vorausgesetzt  werden  darf,  jenes  Local  auch  fernerhin  dem 
Kunstvereine  gesichert  bleihi. 

Nach  Maassgabe  des  §  12  der  Statuten  trat  der  hiesige  Kunstverein  einigen  auswariigcn 
Kunstvereinen,  namentlich  denen  zu  Danzig  und  Stettin  als  Mitglied  bei^  wogegen  sicb 
diese  Kunstvereine  bei  dem  hiesigen  mit  einer  entsprecbenden  Anzahl  Actien  interessirten. 

Das  Resultat  der  ersten,  voni  14  Juni  bis  zum  14  Juli  incl.  dem  Publikum  geoSheteu 
Aussiellung  war  ein  iiberaus  erfreulicbes.  Der  Katalog  ziihlte  an  Oelgemalden,  Miniatur-, 
Pasiell-,  Gouache-,  Glas-Gemalden,  an  Zeichnuni^en,  Liihographien  und  Kupferstichen  639 
Nummem.  Die  beiden  von  des  nunmehrigen  Konigs  von  rrenssen  Majeslat  huldvoUst 
vcrliehenen  BiWer  von  Bendemann  und  Lessing  zogen  vorzugsweise  die  Aufmerksamkeit 
der  zablreichen  Besucher  der  Kunstausstellung  auf  sich.  Ansserdem  ist  dankend  zu 
erwafanefi  der  Liberalitat,  mit  welcher  Herr  dyndicus  Dr.  Buchholz  eine  Anzahl  ausge- 
2eichneter  Gemiilde  seiner  Sammlung  zur  Ausstellung  bergab. 

Die  Ausstellung  hatte  sich  eines  iiberaus  zablreichen  Besuches  zu  erfreuen.  Das  eben 
80  freundliche  als  geraumige  und  imposante  Local  trug  wesentich  dazu  bei,  die  Zahl  der 
Besuchenden  zu  vermehren.  6143  Eintrittskarten  h  8  0  und  435  Abonnementskarten 
^  2  4^  8  0  wnrden  verkaufr.  Einzelnen  Knaben-  und  Madchenschulen  wurde  gegen 
eine  billige  Aversionalvergiitung  der  Zutritt  unter  Aufsicht  der  Lehrer  moglich  semacht, 
und  fiir  die  Schiiler  der  freien  Zeichnenschule  ward,  der  von  der  Gesellsdiaft  zur 
Beforderung  gemeinniitziger  Th'atigkeit  ihrem  Beitrage  hinzugefiigten  Bedingung  gemass, 
die  Ausstellung  zu  verschiedenen  Zeiten  zweimal  geoffoet,  und  die  Anschauung  der 
mannigf^ltigen  Kunstwerke  hatte  bei  Vielen  der  Schiiler  einen  anregenden  und  aufmun- 
ternden  Einnnss.  .,        .        ,         -  ^        - 

Eine  Uebersicht  iiber  Einnahme  und  Aus^abe  entha^t  die  Anlage  A.  Die  Gesammt-- 
aumme  des  Verkaufs  aus  der  Ausstellung  betr'agt  Ct.  41C  io,gi8.  14  0,  von -denan  der 
Verein  (laut  AnI.  B.)  fiir  Ct.  ^  4979*  4  &  gekauft  hat.  Von  grosstentheils  hiesigen 
Privatpersonen  wurde  (laut  Anl.  C.)  fiir  ca.  Ct.  4L  5939.  10  0  erkauft.  Auch  in  dieser 
Hinsicht  diirfen  wir  das  Resultat  unserer  ersten  Kunstausstellung  als  ein  sehr  giinstiges 
bezeichnen. 

Die  Zahl  der  bis  heute  gezeiclineten  Actien  (294  hiesige  und  50  auswartige)  ist  freilich 
nor  unbedeutend,  namentlich  im  Vergleiche  mit  der  Mitgliederzahl  der  Kunstvereine 
anderer  Siadte  gleicher  Grosse.  Allein  bei  dem  ersichtlich  guten  Erfolge,  den  das  ganze 
Unternehmen  schon  in  der  ersten  Zeit  seines  Bestehens  gehabt  hat,  diirfen  wir  mit 
Zuversicht  auf  eine  vermehrte  und  hiemit  erbetene  Theilnahme  von  Seiten  sowohl  des* 
hiesigen^  als  des  auswartigen  Publikums  recbnen. 

Der  Verwaltungs-Ausschuss  des  Liibecker  Kunstvereins : 

Dr.  W.  Ackerman,  Prof. 

H.  Behrens. 

Dr.  F.  Bluhme,  Ob.  A  pp.  Rath, 

Dr.  Theod.  Curtius. 


J*  ff.  GddertSf  Senator. 

C.  L.  Roecky  Senator. 

J.  A,  SpetzUr,  Stadtbatmeister. 


Liibeck^  den  15* Juli  1840. 


0.79*  •  3  E 
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Anlage  A.— Uebbrsicht  der  Einnahme  und  Ausgabe  des  IMbeeker  K  unauereius 

pr.  1838-39. 


EiNNAHMB. 

I.  Actien  Beitr'age 

fiir  340  Actien  pro  1838  k  74^  8/5    -        -    Crt.  ^ 
„    340      ,>      pro  1839^741  SB   -        •       „ 

3,550  - 
2,550  - 

Crt.^      0 

Crt.  4t 
ab  Restanten  :  2  Aciien  pro  1839  ^  7-K  Si?      ,» 

5,100  - 
15  - 

5.085    - 

II.  Eintrittsgelder 

fiir  6143  EintrittskarteD  it  8j3  -        -        -    Cru  ^ 

„      435  Abonnementskarten  4  2^8  9i      -       „ 
Aversional-Eintrittsgelder  fiir  Schulen      -       ,, 

3,071     8 

1,087    8 

40    - 

III.  Verkaufte  Kataloge 

829  Stuck  a  4^      .        -        -         .        ^    Crt.4iL 

783    „     ise „ 

333Nachtrage£lig        -.-.,, 

207    4 

293  10 

20  13 

4»i99    - 

IV.  Beitrag    von  der  Gesellschafl    zur    Befbrderuog 
gemeinniitziger  Th'atigkeit        ...        - 

. 

521   11 

600    - 

10,405  u 

Ausgabe. 

I.  Verwaltungs-Ausgaben  und  Kosten  der  Ausstellung 

1.  Kosten  der  ersten  Einrichtung  des  Locals  fur  die  Ausilleung     . 

2.  Fracht  und  Unkosten      -        .        -  .        .        .        , 

3.  Druckkosten  ------... 

4.  Buchbinderarbeiteny  Copialien  u.  Stempel         -        .        .        . 

5.  Feuer-Assecuranz    ---•---., 

6.  Remuneration  fiir  das  Aufsichts-  und  sonstige  Hiilfspersonal 

7.  Brief porto,  Agio-Verlust,   Wechselspesen,   Porto  fiir  Geldsen- 

dungen  und  diverse  Unkosten       ---... 

II.  Vom  Verein  zur  Verloosung  unter  die  Actionare  angekaufte  Kunst- 

werke 

laut  beiliegenden  Verzeichnisses^  Anlage  B.  .        .        .        . 

pr.  Saldo  bleibt  in  Cassa     -        -        .^        ....        . 


Crt.^  0  9i 

i>286  3  - 

2,179  14  6 

494  10  - 

131  -  - 

50  4  - 

420  12  - 

516  7  - 


4,979    4    - 
347    4    6 


10,405  11     - 


Lubeck,  den  15  Juli  1840. 


Heinr.  Behrens,  Cassenfuhrer. 
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Anlage  B. — Vebzeichniss  der  vom  Knnstverein  zu  Liibeck  au8  der  Ausstelluag  vom 
Jahre  1839  zur  VerloosuDg  angekauften  Kunstwerkci  nebst  Angabe  der  Gewinnactien 
und  deren  Inhaber. 


Appendix  (P.) 

Foreign 
Art  Unions* 

(NoTa.) 
Hansettic  Towns. 


i^' 

Inhaber 

IJI 

Gewinne. 

Ankaufspreis. 

der  Gewinnactien. 

felw 

0^ 

7 

Albr.  Adam  in  Munchen^  Bi- 
vouac  franzosischer    Cairas- 
siere,  Oelgeixialde. 

32  Carol    - 

266 

-  -  Herr  Hauptmann  Hal- 
termann  in  Liibeck. 

19 

Van  der  Zande-Backhuyzen  in 
Dcrtrecht,   Winterlandschaft 
mit  FIus-  und   Stadtansicht, 
Oelgemalde. 

245^.holI.- 

285 

-  -  Herr  Landbaumeist. 
Limpricht  in  Eutin. 

60 

F.J. van  der  Blyk  in  Dortrecht, 
St i  lies  Wasser  mit   Schiffen, 
Oel^emalde. 

G.  H.  ten  Gate  in  Ainsierdam, 

30o/.holl.- 

1 

-  -  Herr  Biirgermeister 
von  Evers  in  Liibeck. 

7« 

ioo^.holl.- 

"243 

-  -  Herr  Dr.  jur.  Steche 

hiigelige  Landschaft  roit  Fern- 

in  Liibeck. 

sicht    in  Gelderland,  Oelge- 

malde. 

94 

C.  L.  W.  Dreibholz  in  Dort- 
recht,  bewegtes  Meer  Oelge- 
malde. 

i05^.holl.- 

312 

-  -  Herr  Professor  Ulrich 
in  Hamburg. 

104 

Van  Ertryck  in  Aniwerpen,  die 
Spiizenklopplerin,Oelgem*alde. 

230^.holL- 

202 

.  -  Herr  J.  A.  Torkuhl 
in  Liibeck. 

111 

C.  H.  Ezdorfl*  in  Miinchen,  nor- 

25  Frd'or  - 

297 

-  -  Herr  Dr.  jur.  Heinr. 
V.  d.  Hude  in  Liibeck. 

wegische  Landschaft,  Oelge- 

ma  de. 

208 

Chr.  Holm  in  Miinchen,  kleine 
baiersche  Landschaft^  Oelge- 
malde. 

9  Frd'or     - 

246 

-  -  Herr  J.  A.  Hasse  in 
Liibeck. 

236 

M.   der  Klerk    in    Dortrecht, 
Gebirgslandschaft,        Oelge- 
malde. 

1 30/.  hell. - 

116 

-  -  Herr  G.  H.  Voss  in 
Liibeck. 

322 

A.    Oilman,    in    Amsterdam, 
Stadtansicbt   mit    gothischer 
Kircbe,  Oelgeuialde. 

225^.holl.- 

230 

-  -  Frau  Conferenzrath 
Prehn  in  Ratzeburg. 

396 

W.  Scheuchzer  in    Miinchen, 
Gebirgslandschaft    mit    dem 
Welfgangsee  bei  Ischl,  Oelge- 
malde. 

isFrd'or  - 

134 

-  -  Herr  Fr.  Asschenfeldt 
in  Liibeck. 

460 

C.H.  Vennemann  in  Antwerpen, 
eine    Bauernfamilie,     Karten 
spieland,  Oelgemalde. 

576/.holl.- 

3»4 

-  -  Herr  J.  Hudoffsky  in 
Liibeck. 

464 

P.  Verreydt  in  Antwerpen,  die 
Brautwerbnng,  Oelgemalde. 

250^.  boll. - 

302 

-  -  Herr  C.  A.  Timm  in 
Liibeck. 

470 

A.  Vollnier  in  Miinchen,  See- 
hafen,  Oelgemalde. 

20  Frd'or   - 

61 

-  .  Herr  0.  A.-Rath  Dr. 
Overbeck  in  Liibeck. 

626 

K.  Koeckoeck  in  Amsterdam^ 
Flussansicfat  Tuschzeiehnung. 

i6>?.hoIl.  - 

184 

-  -  Herr  Senior  Behn  in 
Liibeck. 

628 

C.  M.  Laeiss  in  Hamburg,  An- 

sicht  von  Venedig,  Gouache. 

Fr.  Overbeck  heilige  Fan)ilie, 

3  Frd'or     - 

165 

-  -  Herr  W.  Minlos  in 
Liibeck. 

673 

20iflpPr.    - 

276 

-  .   Herr    Schmidt    auf 

gestochen  von  Felsing,  avant 

Ritzerau. 

la  leitre. 

» 

DerseJbe   Kupferstich,    n'achst 
avant  la  lettre. 

i5vpPr.    - 

21 

-  -  Herr  Biirgermeister 
Dr.  Frister  in  Liibeck. 

pf 

Desgleichen-        .        .        - 

\Sy9Vr.    - 

47 

-  -  Herr  Director  Jacob 
in  Liibeck. 

621 

Dresclner  Gallerie  in  Lithogra- 
phien    von    Hanfstengl    mit 
Text  Heft  1. 

e^ffPr.      - 

129 

-  -  Herr  Dr.  jUr.  Elder 
in  Liibeck. 

9f 

Desgleichen  Heft  2 

6    „        - 

248 

-  .  Her  J.  G.  Noltingk 
in  Liibeck. 

n 

Desgleichen  Heft  3         -        - 

6    „        - 

293 

-  .  Herr  Seer.  Dr.  Kind- 

ler  in  Liibeck. 

0.79. 
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i^ 

Iniiaber 

Foreign 

Gewinne. 

Ankaufspreis. 

der  GewinnacticD. 

Art  Unions. 

0      (U    « 

rSiJ 

(No.  a.) 

^n^ 

o< 

Hanseatic  Towns. 

621 

Dresdner  Gallerie  in  Liihogra- 
phien  von   Hanfslengl    mit 
Text  Heft  4. 

6wpPr.    - 

181 

Herr  H.  Lau  in  L'dbeck. 

1» 

Desgleichen  Heft  5         -        - 

6    „        - 

321 

-  -  Herr  Senator  Gans^ 
landt  in  LUbeck. 

99 

Desgleichen  Heft  6        -        - 

6    „        - 

214 

-   -   Herr      Haupimann 

Ahrens  in  Lubeck. 

99 

Desgleichen  Heft  7        -        - 

6    „         - 

73 

-  -  Herr  J.  F.  B.  Grnbe 

in  Liibeck. 

99 

Desgleichen  Hefi  8        -        - 

6    „        - 

66 

--Herr  Apotheker  Kindt 
in  Liibeck. 

99 

Desgleichen  Heft  9        -        - 

6    „        - 

102 

--  Herr  H.  Behrens  in 
Liibeck. 

99 

Desgleichen  Heft  10 

6    „         - 

66 

-  -  Herr  Apotheker  Kiadt 
in  Lubeck. 

Desgleichen  Heft  11 

6    «        - 

207 

-  -  Herr  C.   Stolterfoht 

99 

Desgleichen  Heft  12 

6    „        - 

283 

auf  Roggendorf. 

-  Herr  Shammer-Assessor 

Kindt  in  Eutin. 

99 

Desgleichen  Heft  13 

6    „        - 

200 

--  Herr  Lorenz  Harms  in 
Liibeck. 

79 

Desgleichen  Heft  14      - 

6    „        - 

108 

—  Herr  Major  Niemeitz 
in  Liibeck, 

546 

Furstenbergy  die  Wahrsagerin, 

64t  4^ 

U.52 

Lithographic. 

-  -  Herr  Joh.  Fchling  in 

647 

Weller,  Italienerin  mit  ihrem 

6>  4/S 

Liibeck. 

Kinde,  Lithographic. 

558 

Schroder,  Scene  auf  der  Reh- 

7*  81S 

256 

-  -  Herr  Syndicus  Sierc^ 

562 

jagd,  Lithographie. 
Kreischmar,  Aschenbrod  el,  Li- 
thographic. 

104L 

298 

kingpin  Hamburg. 

-.  Fr«u   Giafiu    Scheel 

von    riessen    auf    Sier- 

hagen. 

563 

Becker,     der     heimkehrende 

104L 

1 

Krieger,  Lithographic. 

>330 

-  -  Herr  H.  C.  Schoack 

567 

Sohn,  die  beiden  Leonoren,  Li- 
thographic. 

8>  80 

J 

in  Liibeck. 

564 

Winterhalter,  frfere    et   toeur, 

5^ 

1 

Lithographic. 
Over  beck,  Xfoses  am  Brunnen, 

V203 

-  HerrDr.med.HeylancIt 

574 

n  8/S 

J 

in  Liibeck., 

Kupferstich. 

565 

Kreischmar,  der  Burghof,  Li- 
thographic. 

1141  40 

260 

-  -  Herr  Dr.  jur.  Heior. 
von  der  Hude  in  Liibeck. 

571 

Begas,  die  Loreley^  Lithogra- 

10^ 

76 

--  Herr  Prof.  Ackermana 

phic.  * 

in  Liibeck; 

Die  Gesammtsumme  der  vorstehenden  Ankaufe  belauft  sich,  nach  der  in  der  specific 
•ciften  Haupt-Cassa-Rcchnung  enthaltenen  Cours-Ausgleichung  der  verschiedenen  Miioss- 
orten,  auf  Crt.-JL  4979.  4 13. 


Adage  C. — Verzeichniss  der  aus  der  Kunst-Ausstellung  zu  Uibeck  im  Jahre  1839 
von  Privaten  angekauften  Kunstwerke. 

No.  det  Auttpl- 
luugs-Katalost. 

47.    F.  J.  van  der  Blyk  in  Dortrecht.  stilles  Wasser  mit  der  Ansicht  des  Thores  vob 
Dortrecht,  von  Herrn  J.  W.  Brandt  in  Liibeck  erkauft  f  iir  600 Ji.  holl. 

59.    Breuckelaer  in  Amsterdam,  Wahrsagerin  und  ein  junges  Madchen,  von  eineni 
uhgenannten  Auswartigen  erkauft  fiir  180^.  holl. 

145.    J.  Tb.  Goldstein  in  Dresden,  Kunststrasse  uber  den  Gotthard  bsi  Amsteg^  voa 
Herrn  Consul  Marty  erkauft  fiir  25  Frd'or. 

147.     Derselbe,  Golf  von  Salerno,  von  Herrn  Consul  Marty  erkauft  fiir  75  Frd*or. 

184.  R.  Hardorff, 
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No.  des  Austcl- 
lungs-Katalo£8. 

184.     R.  Hardorff,  in  Hamburg,  Einfahrt  in  den  Hafen  von  Medemblick^  von  Herrn 
Ludw.  Krahnstover  in  Rostock  erkauft  f iir  60  Frd'or. 

190.    Ph.  Heinel  in  Baireutb,  Madchen  an  einem  Brunnen,  von  Herrn  Dr.  jur.  Elder  in 
liibeck  erkauft  fur  14  Frd'or. 

192.     H.  Heinlein  in  MuncheDy  grosse  Gebirgslandschaft^  von  Herrn  Biirgermeister  Dr. 
Frister  in  LUbeck  erkauft  fur  40  Frd'or. 

205.     Cb.  Holm  in  Munchen,  die  Wanderscbaft,  zwei  Eisbaren  auf  einer  Eisscbolle 
•durch  Subscription  zur  Privatverloosung  erkauft  fiir  16  Frd'or. 

und  gewonnen  von  Herrn  Syndicus  Dr.  Bucbholz  in  Liibeck. 

207.     Ch.  Holm  in  Miinchen,  baierscbe  J'ager,  mit  einem  erlegten  Hirscbe  nach  Hause 
fahrend,  von  Herrn  Dr.  jur.  Elder  in  Liibeck  erkauft  fiir  15  Frd'or. 

238.     Franciska  Kobes  in  Berlin,  zwei  Madchen  am  Betpult^  von  Herrn  Protonotarius 
Lembke  in  Liibeck  erkauft  fiir  5  Frd'or. 

354.     I^renz  Quaglio  in  Miinchen,  eine  Klosterhalle,  von  Herrn  Biirgermeister  Dr. 
Frister  in  Liibeck  erkauft  fiir  40  Ducaten. 

395.    W.  Scheuchzer  in  Miinchen,  Gebirgslandschaft,  von  Herrn  Heinr.  Behrens  ia 
Liibeck  erkauft  fiir  16  Frd'or. 

593.    Frich  in  Miinchen,  Wasserfall  in  Norwegen,  von  Herrn  Gutsbesiizer  Eckermana 
auf  Johannisdorf  erkauft  fiir  12  Frd'or. 

607.    P.  J.  Schotel  in  Medemblick^  Seesturm  an  der  Kiiste  von  Boulogne,  von  Herrn 
Gutsbesitzer  Eckermann  auf  Johannisdorf  erkauft  fiir  300^.  boll. 

•  .  •    Friederike  Hiissener  in  Berlin,  zwei  Statuetten  in  Wachs,  von  Herrn  Senator 
Ganslandt  in  Liibeck  erkauft  fiir  6  Frd'or. 

femer:  F.  Overbeck,  heilige  Familie,  Kupferstich  von  Felsing 

1  Exemplar  &  20  «#  Preuss.    2  Exemplare  ^  15  wp  Pr. ;  50  iflP  Pr.  Ct. 

und  einige  Lithographien,  zusammen  zum  Betrage  von  10  4^  Crt. 

Die  Gesammtsumme  der  vorstehenden  Ankaufe  bel'auft  sich,  nach  Ausgleicbung  der 
verschiedenen  Miiozsorten,  auf  Crt.  ^  5939.  10  ft. 
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ZWEITER  BERICHTdes  LuJecJter  Kunstvereins,  1841, 1840. 

IJksere  zweite  Kunstautstellune,  welche,  wie  friiher  an  die  Hamburger  sich  anschlies- 
send,  vom  13  Juni  bis  11  Juli  1841  in  der  St.  Katherinenkirche  eroffbet  war,  brachte 
demlebendigtheilnehmenden  hiesigen  Publikum  und  den  Besuchenden  aus  der  Umgegeod 
zahlreiche  Anschauungen  und  mannigfachen  Kuostgenuss.  Das  648  Nummern  umfas* 
-sende  Verzeichniss  enthielt  eine  reiche  Auswahl  von  Originalgemalden»  wozu  vorziiglich 
Holland  und  Belgien,  Diisseldorf,  Aliinchen  und  Berlin,  ausserdem  viele  andere  deutsche 
Orte  bei^esteuert  batten.  Auch  die  franzbsische  Schule  war  durche  Gemalde  von  T.  Gudin, 
Eug.  Isabey,  Ch.  Mozin,  A.  Robert,  J.  C.  E.  Roqueplan  u.  A.repra8entirt  und  aus  Copen* 
bagen  war  manches  Beachtuugswerthe  eingegangen.  Der  besonderen  Giite  des  mit  sel- 
■tener  Liberalitat  alles  Wiirdige  onterstiitzenden  Herrn  Grafen  Raczynski  in  Berlin  ver- 
dankten  wir  das  Sposalizio  von  Fr.  Overbeck,  sowie  der  ausgezeichneteu  Humanitat  des 
Herrn  Senator  Jenisch  in  Hamburg  drei  Zierden  seiner  vorziislichen  Sammlung,  von  R. 
Jordan^  J.  B.  C.  Maes  und  A.  Reidel;  ein  anderer,  hochgeschatzler  Kunstfreund  in  Ham- 
burg hatte  ein  treffliches  Gemalde  von  Eug.  Verboeckhoven  und  der  Hamburger  Kunst- 
verein  die  Mehizahl  der  zur  Verloosung  unier  seine  Actionare  angekauften  Bilder  fiir  die 
Dauer  unsererKunstausstellung  hcrgeliehen.  Auch  von  hiesigen  Kunstireunden,  nament- 
lich  von  Herrn  Syndicus  Dr.  Duchholz*  waren  wiederum  mehrere  treffliche  Gemalde  fiir 
die  Ausstellung  freundlichst  hergegeben  worden^  und  die  Herren  Vorsteher  der  Grever- 
adenstiftung  batten  durch  die  von  ihnen  bewilligte  Aufstellung  des  von  Herrn  Milde 
gereinigten  und  an  beschadigten  Stellen  ausgebesserten  Altarbildes  (aus  der  Greveraden* 
Capelle  im  hiesigen  Dome  [von  Hemling])  alien  Kunstfreunden  einen  besonderen  Genusa 
verschafft. 

Gleichwie  bei  unserer  ersten  Kunstausstellung  mit  dem  Danziger  Kunstvereine,  war  fur 
die  zweite  Aussiellung  eine  vortheilhafte  Vereinbarung  mit  dem  neu  constituirten  Kunst- 
vereine zu  Rostock  getroffen,  der  zufolge  die  Kosten  des  Transports  von  hier  nach  Ros- 
tock und  ven  dort  nach  den  von  den  Kiinstlem  aufgegebenen  Bestimmungsorten  auf 
gemeinschaftliche  Kosten  des  Rostocker  und  des  hiesigen  Knnstvereines  getrageo  warden. 
Hoffentlich  wird  diese  Vereinbarung  auch  fur  die  Zukunft  fortbestehen»  zumal  wenn  die 
zu  Stralsnnd  und  Greifswalde  gegriindeten  Kunstvereine  gleichwie  im  vorigen  Jahre,  ihre 
Ausstellungen,  zu  welchen  der  grbssere  Theil  der  hieselbst  ausgestellten  Gemalde  weitec 

fesandt  wurde,  so  auch  fernerhin  unmittelbar  auf  die  Rostocker  Ausstellung  folgen  lassen. 
is  wUrden  dann  die  Stadte  Hamburg,  Liibeck,  Rostock,  Stralsund  und  Greifswalde  zu 
einem  regelmassigen  Cyclus  vereinigt  sein»  welcher  um  so  grossere  Vortheile  daibietet,  als 
Aie  Wasser-communication  zwischen  diesen  Siadten  bedeutende  Ersparungen  binsichdich. 
der  Transportkosten  mbglich  macht. 
0.79-  3  E  3  Der 
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Hanseatic  T^ 


owns* 


Der  Besucb  der  Ausstellung  war  zwar   im  Jabre  1841  nicht  so  zihlreich,  aJs  im  Jabre 
1839;  ^  '^^  jedoch  dabei  nicht  zu  iibersehen,  dasa  fiir  die  Ausstellung  von  1839  das 
damalsgleichzeitig  bier  gefeierte  erste  norddeutsche  Musikfest  wegendes  Zusammenflusaes 
einer  grossen  Zabl  von  Fremden  als  ein   besonders  giinstiger  Umstand  betrachtet  werden 
muss.      An   Eintrittskarten  h  S  $  wurden  im   vori^en  Jabre   verkauft  2706  Stiick,    an 
Abonnementskarten  ^  3  -{t :    325  Stiick.     Der  Verwaltungs-Ausscbass  hatte  den  Preis  der 
Abonnementskarten  urn  8  fi  erhoht,  weil  er  voraugsetzen  durfte,  dass  alle  diejenisen,  welcbe 
ihre  lebbaftere  Theilnahme  durch   bfteren  Besucb  der  Ausstellnng   beurkunden^   dieaen 
unbedeutenden   Mebrbetrag  gerne  zahlen  wurden   und  weil  eine  mebrere  Fixirung  der 
Einnabme  durch  den  Absatz  von  Abonnementskarten  im  wesentlichen  Interesse  der  bache 
zu  wiinschen  ist    Es  ergeht  deshalb  auch  hiedurch  an  alle  Diejenigen,  welche  sich  f lir 
den   Kunstverein  und    dessen   Zwecke  interessiren,   die  Bitte,  solches  Interesse  durch 
Uebernahme  von  Abonnementskarten  des  Mehreren  zu  bethatigen,  und  wird  diese  Bicte 
um  so  gerechtfertigter  erscheinen,  da  die  Zahl  der  hiesigen  Actionare  im  Vergleiche  mit 
anderen  Stadten  nur  gering  ist  und  billig  erwartet  werden  kann,  dass  Viele,  inStelleder 
Actien'ZeichnungyWenigstens  durch  Uebernahme  von  Abonneneientskarten  demUnternehmen 
im  je  zweiten  Jabre  ein  Opfer  von  3  ^  bringen  werden. 

Einigen  Knaben-  und  Madchenschulen  ward  auch   im  vorigen  Jabre  der  Zutritc  zar 
Kunstausstellung  gegen  eine  biliige  Aversionalzahlung  gestattet. 

Von  dem  anregenden  Einflusse  der  Kunstausstellung  auf  manches  junge  Talent  liegen 
erfreuliche  Beweise  vor. 

In  der  Ani.  1.  geben  wir  eine  Uebersicht  der  Einnabme  und  Ausgabe  wahrend  der 
verflossenen  Verwalrungsjahre  1840-41.     Der  betrachtliche  Cassen-Saido  von  Cu  jL  1040. 

14  0  bezeugt  den  guten  Stand  unserer  Finanzen  und  ist  haupts'achlich  Folge  der  durch 
die  Verbindung  mit  Rostock  moglich  gewordenen  Ersparung  an  Transportkosten.  Hatte 
dieselbe  schon  zur  Zeit  des  Schlusses  unserer  Ausstellung  in  der  Maasse  vorausgesehen 
werden  konnen,  so  wiirde  es  moglich  gewesen  sein,  noch  einige  Bilden  mehr  anzukaufen 
und  zur  Verloosunc  zu  bringen.  Jetzt  wird  jener  Saldo  den  Action'aren  bei  der  Verloosung 
im  Jabre  1843  zu  Qute  kommen. 

Aus  dem  Verwaltun^^s-Ausschusse  trat  nach  Maassj^abe  des  §  9  der  Statutea  aus  : 
Herr  O.  A.-Rath  Dr.  Bluhme^  dessen  Stelle,  nach  der  in  der  General-Versammlung  vom 

15  Julii  1840  vorgenommenen  Wahl,  Herr  Dr.  med.  Buck  einnahm.  Herr  Professor 
Ackermann,  den  ebenfalls  das  Loos  getroffen  hatte«  ward  auf  den  einstimmigen  Wunsch 
der  iibrigen  Mitglieder  des  Verwaltungs-Ausscbusses  aufs  Neue  zu  dessen  Mitgliede 
erwahit, 

Im  Ganzen  wurde  aus  der  vorigjahrigen  Ausstellung  hieselbst  angekaufc  fiir'die  Sumrae 
von  Ct.  ^  9023.  14  e. 

Davon  kaufte  der  Verein  zur  Verloosung  unter  seine  Mitglieder  (laut  Anl.  2.)  fur  Ct. 
4L  4064.    6  0. 

Privatpersonen  (7  hiesige  und  2fremde)  kauflen  (laut.  Anl.  3)  fiir  Ct.^  4959-     8  A 

Das  diesem  Berichie  schliesslich  beigefugte  Verzeichniss  der  gegenwartigen  Mitglieder 
nnseres  Kunstvereins  weist  nacb^dass  die  ^hl  der  gezeichneten  Actien  351"*^  (296  niesize 
und  55  auswartige)  betragt,  also  seit  dem  letzten  &richte  um  7  sich  vermehrt  hat.t 

Mbchtenocb  mancher  unserer  Mitbiirger  sich  bewogen  finden,  unserm  Vereine  beizulreten 
und  dadurch  dessen  Existenz  und  erfreuhche  Wiiksamkeit  immer  fester  zu  besTunden. 


Der  Verwaltungs-Ausschuss  des  Liibecker  Kunstvereins  : 


Dr.  W.  Ackermcmn,  Prof. 

if.  Behrem.     ^ 

T.  H.  T.  Buck,  Dr.  med. 

Theod,  CurtiuSf  Dr.  jur. 

J.  H.  Gadertz.  Senator. 

C.  X.  Roeck,  Senator. 

J.  A.  SpetzUr,  Stadibaumeistcr. 


Liibeck,  den  12  Marz  1842. 


*  In  der  umstehenden  Uebersicbt  (Anl.  1)  konnten  jedoch  nur  die  Beitrage  ven  347  Actionaren 
In  Einnahme  gestellt  werden,  weil  4  Actien  (2  des  Dauziger,  1  des  Stettiner  und  t  des  Hambarger 
Kunstvereins)  mit  4  bei  jenen  Vereinen  diesseits  gezeichneten  Actien  compensirt  werden. 

f  d.  h.  inclusive  der  in  diesem  Jabre  gekiindifften  Actien.  In  Betreff  der  Kundigungen  sind 
librigenR  haufig  Missverstandnisse  vorgefallen ;  wesnalb  wir  an  die  Bestimmung  des  f  7  der  Statuten 
•rinnern,  wonacb  die  (schriftliche)  Kiindiguug  spatestens  im  Juni-Monate  zuvor  geschehen  mass, 
d.  h.  im  Juni-Monate  vor  Anfang  des  Jahres,  in  welchem  Jemand  die  Zahlung  der  Beitrage  aufhoren 
kssen  will. 
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Anlage  i. — Uebersicht  der  Einnamhe  und  Ausgabe  des  Lubecker  Kunstvereins 

pr.  1840-41. 

Appendix  (P.) 

Faret^ 
Art  Vmons. 

EiNNAHME. 

-  Crt.4t 
pro 

Crt.4t 

-  Crt.4t 

-  Crt^t 

99 

6»205 
15 

- 

- 

Crt.4t    0   ft 
347    4    6 

5,197    8    - 
2,376  15    - 
271     2 

Hanseatic  Towns. 

I.  Saldo  der  Rechnung  von  1838-39 

II.  Actien-Beiirage. 

347  Actienil  15^    -        - 
eingegangene   riickstandige  Beitr'age 
1^839 

ab  Restanten  :  3  Actien  pro  1841 

5,220 
22 

8 

- 

III.  Eintrittsgelder 

fur  2,706  Einirittskarlen  k%  B 
>9      325  AbooDementskarten  ^  3  0 
Aversional-Einirittsgelder  fur  Scholen 

1,353 

975 

48 

15 

- 

IV.  Verkaufie  Kataloge. 

497  Kataloge  i  5  |S 

185  Nachir'age  k  1$ 

278  Kataloge  a  6e          ... 

155 

11 

104 

5 
9 

- 

8,192  13    6 

k 

Ausgabe. 

I.  Verwaltungs-Ausgaben  und  Kosten  der  Ausstellung: 

1.  Kosten  der  Einrichtung    des  Locals    fiir   die  Ausstellung    und 

bei  der  Verloosung        -------- 

2.  Fracht  und  Unkosten      -------- 

3.  Druckkosten  ----------- 

4.  Buebbinderarbeiten  und  Copialien  ------ 

5.  Feuerassecuranz      --------- 

6.  Remuneration  des  Aufsichts-  und  sonstigen  Hiiifspersoncds 

7.  Briefporto,  Agio-Verlust,  Wecbselspesen,  Porto   fur  Gelsend- 

ungen  und  diverse  Unkosten         ----.. 

II.  Vom  Verein     zur   Verloosung    unter    die   Action'are   angekaufte 

Kunstwerke. 


laut  beiliegenden  Verzeichnisses  (Anl.  2) 
pr.  Saldo  bleibt  in  Cassa   -       -        - 


Cr.jt  &  % 

306  -  6 

1>413  7  - 

3H  -  - 

69.  1  - 

37  12  - 

520  -  - 

427  6  - 


4,064    6    - 
1,040  14    - 


8,192  13    6 


Llibeck,  den  12  Marz  1842. 


Heinr.  Bekrens,  Cassenfuhrer. 


Anlage  2. — Verzeichniss  der  vom  Kunstvereine  zu  Liibeck  ans  der  Ausstellung  vom 
Jahre  1841  zur  Verloosung  angekauften  Kunstwerke,  nebst  Angabe  der  Kaufpreise,  der 
Gewinnactien  und  deren  Inbaber. 


1 

Inhaber 

<«    2  _2 

Gewinne. 

Ankaufspreis. 

s  1 

der  Gewinnactien. 

^^^ 

s  ^ 

23 

A.   Bodemann     in    s'Graven- 

hage,  Winterlandschaft. 
Brandes,  Gallerie-Director  in 

22^.  holl. 

327 

-  -  Herr  Senator  J.  F.  Iken 
in  Bremen. 

28 

18  Frd'or  - 

91 

-  -  Herr  Carl  Mliller  sen* 

Braunschweig,  Winterland- 

in Liibeck. 

schaft. 

0.79. 
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^     CO      CO 

0)  o3 

Inhaber 

CO    C    C 

4^3 

Gewinne. 

Ankaufspreis. 

^  1 

7  = 

dcr  GewiMacttea. 

k^^ 

t^'^ 

159 

P.  Kiers  in  Amsterdam,  was- 
serreiche     Landschaft     bei 
Alondschein. 

iSay?.  holl. 

67 

-  -  Herr  P.  G.  Bruhns  m 
Liibeck. 

167 

Carl  von  Klobcr  in  Miinchen, 
Abendlandschaft    im     Hin- 
tereronde  Salzburg. 

8Frd'or   ■  - 

29 

-  -  Herr  H .  A.  von  Rohden 
in  Liibeck. 

286 

G.  W.  Opdenhoff  in  Rotter- 
dam, Seestrand  mit  Fischer- 
boten. 

115/.  holl. 

179 

-  -  Herr.  J.  G.  Rnbeck 
in  Lubeck. 

288 

P.  G.  van  Os  in  s*Gravenhage, 
Viehsiiick. 

i^Frd'or   - 

195 

-  -  Herr  J.  J-  Achelius 
in  Liibeck. 

298 

Olto  in  Liibeck,  zwei  Fischer 
im  Gesprach. 

4  Frd'or     - 

12 

-  -  Herr  Dr.  Heinr.  v.  d. 
Hude  in  Liibeck. 

339 

CScheins  in  Diisseldorf,  Land- 
schaft mit  bliihender  flaide. 

iSFrd'or   - 

204 

-  -  HerrH.G.  Rahtgens 
in  Liibeck. 

351 

Edaard  Schleich  in  Diisseldorf, 
Hammerschmiede  in  Steier- 
mark. 

15  Frd'or  - 

292 

-  -  Herr  Reitich  aof  Ro- 
senhagen. 

359 

W.  Schmitz  in  Diisseldorf,  ein 
Waffenschmidt. 

73wpPr-    - 

87 

-  -  Herr  J.   N.  Stolter- 
foht  jun.  in  Liibeck. 

387 

J.  Simon  in  Miinchen,  Tyroler 
Schiitzen    -        -        -        - 

7  Frd'or.    - 

14 

-  -  Herr  Senator  Dr.  Breh- 
mer  in  Liibeck. 

412 

J.    Vermersch    in    Miinchen, 
Stadtansicht. 

17  Frd'or  - 

163 

-  -  Herr  J.  D.  Soucbay 
in  Lubeck. 

566 

C.  Uasenpflug  in  Halberstadt, 
Klostergang  im  Winter. 

18  Frd'or    - 

105 

-HerrH.D.WUdtfanck 
in  Liibeck. 

414 

W.  Verschuor  in   Amsterdam, 
Halte  vor  demWirihshause. 

230^.  holl. 

364 

-  -  Herr  Landrath   voa 
Schrader  auf  Bliestorf. 

607 

J.  H.  von  Grootveldt  in  Am- 
sterdam,    Wirthshansscene, 
Nachtstiick. 

140/.  holl. 

46 

-  -  Herr  Director  Jacob 
in  Lubeck. 

632 

P.  J.  Schotel  in  Medemblick, 
Marine     bei     siiirmischem 
Wetter. 

6ooji.  holl. 

349 

-  -  Herr  H.  Marty  jun^ 
in  Lubeck. 

» 

Crola  in  Isenburs^,  Ansicht  aus 
dem  Bodethal. 

SowpPr.    - 

285 

-  -  Herr  Hofbaumeister 
Limpricht  in  Eutin. 

477 

Nach    Murillo,    von     Esieve^ 
Moses;  Kupferstich. 

Crt.|L40     - 

99 

-  -  Herr  L.  C.  Johanssen 
in  Liibeck. 

483 

Nach  Lessing:  Ezelino;  Siein- 
druck. 

Cri.U       - 

273 

-  -  Herr  Dr.  med.  Behti 
in  Liibeck. 

485 

Nach    Sohn,     von     Liideritz, 
Romeo  und  Julie;  Kupfer- 
stich. 

Nach   Raphael,  von  Bridoux, 

Crt.^Lis     . 

171 

-  -  Herr  J.  C.  Kliigmann 
in  Liibeck. 

49^ 

Crt.^20     - 

313 

-  -  Herr  Prof.  Dr.  Ulrich 

Vierge  au  Candelabre ;  Kup- 

in Hamburg. 

ferstich. 

510 

Nach  Bart.  Ramenghi,  gen.  il 
Bagnacavallo,     von      Lutz, 
Maria  als  Himmelskonigin; 
Kupferstich. 

NachVeit:  die  beiden  Marien 

Crt.,^45     - 

37a 

-  -  Herr  Harmsen  aus  St. 
Petersburg  in  Liibeck. 

647 

Ct.4t7.8g 

191 

.   •  Herr  Dr.  Wibel  in 

am  Grabe ;  Steindrnck. 

Liibeck. 

V 

Die    Blendung    des     Prinzen 
Arthur,    Steitiner   Vereins- 
blatt;  Steindruck. 

*        "•        ^ 

263 

-  -Herr.PredigerF.Th. 
Meyer  in  Liibeck* 

» 

Dasselbe  Blatt       -        -        - 

*"        " 

26 

-  -  Herr  Hofrath  Dr.  Lett- 
hoff  in  Lubeck. 

Die  Gesammtsumme  der  vorstehenden  Ankaafe  befauft  sich,  nach  der  in  der  specificirten- 
Haupt-Cassa-Rechnung  enthaltenen  Cours-Ausgleichung  der  verschiedenen  Miiozsorteo^ 
aufCrl,*4,o64.  6|S. 
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Anlage  3. — Verzeichniss  der  aus  der  Kunst-Ausstellung  zu  Lubeck    iin  Jahre  1841        ^^  Umom. 

von  Privaten  i^ngekauften  Kanstwerke.  — — 

No.desAustel.  (No.  2.) 

lungs  Katologs.  Hanseatic  Towns* 

4.  T.  Aersen  in  Lowen,  Waldlandschaft,  Gegend  von   Lowen;  gekauft  von  Herrn  ■  ■ 

M.  A.  Souchay  in  Liibeck. 

21.  Charles  Bennert  in  Briissel,  Oolo,  den  Grafen  Siegfried  erwartend;  gekauft  von 
demselben. 

33.  F.  Brockmann  in  Dresden,  die  Mabnung  zur  Heimkebr ;  gekauft  von  demselben. 

41.  Bnsch  in  Dusseldorf Jesendes  Madcben ;  gekauft  von  demselben. 

55.  Deiwailly  in  s'Gravenbage,  Landschaft ;  gekauft  von  demselben. 

85.  E.  Fredericb,  Dr.,  in  Diisseldorf,  der  Schreckschuss ;  gekauft  von  Herrn  Senator 
Ganslandt  in  Liibeck. 

121.  Hantzsch  in  Dresden,  die  sacbsische  Dorfschule;  gekauft  von  Herrn  Eckermann 
auf  Jobannisdorf. 

122.'  Sophie  Hartz  in  Berlin,  die  Fischerbiitte  am  Meere;  gekauft  von  Herrn  Senator 
Ganslandt  in  Liibeck. 

129.  Lodw. Hermann  in  Berlin,  Strand  bei  HavreUe  Grace;  gekauft  von  demselben. 

133.  T.  Heunert  in  Dusseldorf,  Gebii^sgegend ;  gekauft  von  Hernn  M.  A.  Souchay  in 
Liibeck. 

168.  C.  von  Klober  in  Miinchen,  Gebirgsgegend,  Abend;  gekauft  von  Herrn  Ludwig 
Wendt  in  Liibeck. 

173.  Franciska  Kobes  in  Beriin,  Scene  aus  Jan  Steen's  Leben;  gekauft  von  Herrn 
Landratb  von  Leers  in  Mecklenburg. 

291.  J.  N.  Ott  in  Mlinchen,  der  Kochelsee;  gekauft  von  Herrn  Consul  Conrad 
Platzmann. 

295.  Otto  in  Imbeck,  die  Heimkebr  der  Fischer;  gekauft  zur  Frivatverloosung  und 
gewonnen  von  Herrn  Dr.  Heinr.  von  der  Hude. 

315.  J.  P.  Prunner  in  Miinchen,  Gegend  an  der  Isar ;  gekauft  von  Herrn  Ad.  Meier  in 
Liibeck. 

327.  J.  H.  Rogers  in  Carlsruhe,  Ansicht  des  Hafens  und  Schlosses  Carnarvon  in  Corn- 
waTlis ;  gekauft  von  Herrn  M.  A.  Souchay  in  Liibeck. 

348.  Heinrich  Schilking  in  Diisseldorf,  Eisenhammer  im  Gebirge ;  gekauft  von  Herrn 
Senator  Ganslandt  in  Liibeck. 

390.  Louis  Somers  in  Aniwerpen,  ein  Knabe  betet  vor  einem  Crucifix ;  gekauft  von 
demselben. 

391.  Sonderland  in  Diisseldorf,  Untreue,  nach  einem  alten  Volksliede;  gekauft  von 
demselben. 

410.  J.  Verreit  aus  Antwerpen,  in  Coin  a/R.,  Mondschein-Landschaft ;  gekauft  von 
Herrn  M.  A.  Souchay  in  Lubeck. 

420.  A.  Voilmer  in  Hamburg,  Schiffe  auf  der  Elbe  bei  Blankenese;  gekauft  von 
demselben. 

628.  Rebbenitz  aus  Holstein,  in  Miincheu,  Madonna  Tempi  nach  Raphael;  gekauft  zur 
Frivatverloosung  und  gewonnen  von  Herrn  Stadtbaumeister  Spetzler. 

Die  Gesammtsnmme  der  vorstehenden  Ankaufe,  eingerechnet  den  fiir  verschiedene 
Kupferstiche  und  Lithographieen  gelosten  Betrag,  berduft  sich,  nach  Ausgleichung  der 
verschiedenen  Miinzsoiten,  auf  Crt.  ^  4959.    8  0. 


3. — Bremen. 

GESETZEdes  Kunstvereins  im  Bremen.  Beschlossen  im  December  1837. 

§  1.  Der  Zweck  des  Kunstvereins  in  Bremen  ist  den  Sinn  Air  das  Schone  zu  verbreiten^ 
und  auszubilden.        ^ 

§  2.  Er  beschrankt  sich  dabei  auf  bildende  Kunst: 

a)  Malerei,  Zeichenkunst,  Kupferstecherkunst,  und  die  der  letztern  verwandten 

Kiinste. 

b)  Plastische  Kunst  (Architectur  als  Kunst,  Schneide-,  Schnitz-,  Stempel-,  Giess-r 

und  Modellirkunst,  Bildhauerei). 

§  3.  Ausgeschlossen  sind  vorlaufig  die  iibrigen  Kunste,  ferner  alles  was  bios  kiinstlich 
ist  und  uicht  in  das  Gebiet  dea  Schonen  fallt»  we  auch  das,  was  bios  hisiorischen  oder 
antiquarischen  Werth  hat,  ohne  der  Geschichte  der  bildenden  Kunst  anzugehbren. 

§  4.  Der  Verein  wird  bemiiht  sein,  allmahlich  Kunstsachen  zu  sammeln  und  diese 
Sammlung  allgemein  zug'smglich  zu  machen. 

§  5.  Die  Kunstsammlung  des  Vereins  ist  im  Ganzen  unverausserlich.    Ueber  Theil^ 
derselben  kann  nach  den  unten  folgenden  Bestimmungen  verfugt  werden. 
0.79.  3  F  §  6.  SoUte 
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§  6.  SoUte  der  Verein  sich  aufloseiiy  so  fallt  die  KuDStsammlung  desselben  an  die  Stadt 
Bremen  unter  folgenden  Bedinguogen : 

a)  Dass  dieselbe  die  Verpflichtung  gegen  die  Actionaire  iibemehme, 

b)  Das  sie  dafiir  8orge«  das  die  Sammlung  fortwahrend  leicht  zuganglich  bleibe,  ond 

c)  Die  feraere  Eifiillung  der  Zwecke  det  Konstvereins  so  viel  thunlich  beriicksichtige. 
§  7.  Die  Direction  bestebt  aus  fiinf  ordentlichen  Mitgliedeniy  wovod  jahrlich  eins  aos- 

tritty  und  fUr  dasmal  nicht  wieder  erw'ahlt  werden  kann. 

§  8.  Sie  vertbeilt  die  Geschafte  der  Direction  unter  ihre  Mitglieder^  und  wiihlt  aater 
sich  einen  Vorsitzer,  einen  RecbnuDgsfiihrer  und  eiuen  Secretar. 

§  9.  Sie  hat  die  Verwaltung  der  Angelegenheiten  des  Vereins  und  fiihrt  seine  Bescfa/Ssse 
aus;  sie  fiirt  das  Protocol!,  legt  j'ahrlicn  Rechnung  ab  und  erstattet  Bericht  liber  die 
KunstsammluDg. 

§  10.  Wer  an  dem  Vereine  Theil  zu  nehmen  wiinscht,  hat  sich  bei  der  Directioo  zu 
melden,  welche^  wenn  sie  nichts  zu  erinnern  findet^  in  der  nachsten  Versammlung  daTOU 
die  Anzeige  macht,  und  deren  Zustimmung  oder  Ablehnung  ihm  bekannt  macht. 

§  11.  Ausser  den  ordentlichen  Mitgliedern  konnen  aucfa  Ehren-Mitglieder  darck  daa 
Scrutinium  eewahlt  werden,  welche  letztere  keinen  Beitrag  zahlen  und  an  den  Beschliissen 
des  Vereins  keinen  Theil  nehmen. 

%  12.  Die  Zusammenkiinfte  des  Vereins,  worin  die  gemeinschaftlichen  Angelegenheiten 
berathen  werden  nnd  in  welchen  die  Kunstsammlung  jedem  Eingefiihrten  zuganglich  isc, 
iinden  je  um  den  andern  Sonntag,  Morgens  von  11  bis  2  (Thr  statt,  jedoch  nicht  in  den 
Monaten  Juni,  Jnli,  August  nnd  Septeml^r.  Die  Direction  wird,  wenn  Oegenstande  zor 
Berathun^  yorliegen,  solches  bei  den  Einladungen  anzeigen,  auch  zugleich  durcb  die 
Zeitun^  erne  Erinnerung  an  die  statthabende  Versammlung  machen  lassen. 

In  eiligen  Fallen  wird  die  Direction,  unter  besonderer  Anzeige  der  Veranlassung,  ansser- 
ordentliche  Zusammenkiinfte  veranstalten. 

§  13.  Die  Stimmenmehrheit  entscheidet  bei  Wahlen  und  in  der  Regel  bei  Beschlnsaea. 

§  141  Ausgenommen  hievon  sind  solche  Antrage,  welche  auf  den  Ankauf  neuer  Konstr 
sachen  oder  auf  Verausserung  eines  Theils  der  Kunstsammlung  (der  nicht  zu  den  doppelt 
vorhandenen  gehort)  gerichtet  sind.  Diese  werden  nur  dann  Bescbliisse  des  Vereins,  wenn 
die  Direction  einstimmig  sie  billigt,  und  weoigstens '  Dreiviertel  der  anwesenden  Mitglie* 
der  ihnen  seine  Zustimmung  giebt. 

§  15.  Jedes  ordentliche  Mitelied  ist  befugt,  an  den  Sonntagen,  wo  die  Kunstsammlong 
zu  sehen  ist,  Binheimische  una  Fremde  eiuzufiihren. 

§  i6.  Wer  zu  anderen  Zeiten  die  Kunstsammlung  zu  sehen  wiinsditi  hat  sicli  an  die 
Direction  zu  wenden.  Verleihun^  oder  Versendung  von  Kupferstichen  kann  nor  nacb 
vorg'aogiger  Berathung  des  Verems  und  desshalb  gefassten  Beschluss  und  nur  gegea 
geborige  Sicherung  des  Wertbes  geschehen; — andere  Kunstsachen  diirfen  aber  nicht 
verliehen  oder  versandt  werden. 

1 17.  Es  wird  ein  Bewahrer  der  Kunstsammlung  angestellt  werden,  der  wabreod  der 
Zeiten,  dass  dieselbe  zuganglich  ist,  gegenw'artig  bfeibt,  die  Kunstsachen  vorzeigt,  naeb- 
siehi,  in  ihre  Behalter  zuriicklegt  und  dafiir  sorgt,  dass  sie  vorsichtig  behaudelt  und  nicht 
in  Unordnung  gebracht  werden,  auch  dass  nichts  verloren  gehe. 

§  18.  Derjahrliche  Beitrag  jedes  ordentlichen  Mitgliedes  betragt  4  Rthlr.  in  Golde, 
welche  voraus  bezahlt  werden. 

§  19.  Von  den  jahrlichen  Beitragen  und  sonstigen  Einkiinften  des  Vereins  werden  die 
jahrlichen  Ansgaben  berichtigt. 

§  20.  Am  Schlusse  des  Rechnungsjahres  (im  Monat  Mai)  wird  von  dem  Ueberschnsse 
die  tilalfte  zum  Zwecke  der  Erwerbung  und  Erhaltung  eines  Kunstlocals  zuriickgelegt  and 
daraus  ein  zinslich  zu  belegendes  Capital  gebildet.  Die  Zinsen  dieses  Capitals  sollen 
jedoch  mit  den  jahrlichen  Einkiinften  vereinigt  werden. 

^21.  Vorlauiig  kann  aus  der  Vereinskasse  Kiinstlern  oder  anderen  Personen  keine 
Unterstiitiung  gegeben  werden. 

§  22.  Kunstsachen,  welche  einen  Werth  von  50  Rthlr.  haben,  konnen  nur  dann  ange- 
kauft  werden,  wenn  die  Direction,  nach  Hinznziehung  zweier  Mitglieder  und  wenigstens 
eines  Kunstlers,  einen  den  Ankauf  empfehlenden  Bericht  abgestattet  hat^  doch  soil  selbst 
dann  uber  den  Ankauf  nur  per  scrutinium  entschieden  werden.  In  Betreff  des  Ankaufs 
neuer  Kunstsachen  von  genngerem  Werthe,  so  wie  iiber  das  Resultat  der  stattgehabten 
geheimen  Abstimmung  eutscheiden  die  im  §  14  enthaltenen  Vorschriften. 

^23.  Jedes  Mitglied  kann  alle  Jahre  austreten,  muss  dieses  jedoch  2  Monate  vor  Ab- 
lauf  des  Jabres  der  Direction  schriftlich  anzeigen,  sonst  bis  Ende  des  folgenden  Jabres 
JVIitglied  des  Vereins  bleiben.     Mit  dem  Austritte  erioschen  alle  Anrechte  an  den  Verein- 

§  24.  Diese  Gesetze  werden  von  Zeit  zu  Zeit  einer  allgemeinen  Revision  unterworfen 
werden.  Findet  man  dann  eine  Veranderung  dariu  nothwendig,  so  hat  die  Direction 
solches  bei  der  Einladung  zur  Versammlung  den  Mitgliedern  anzuzeigen,  und  ist  sodann 
iiber  ,die  vorgeschlagene  Abanderun^  nach  vorg'angiger  Berathung  abeustimmen,  wobei 
wenigstens  Dreiviertel  der  anwesenden  Mitglieder  sich  fiir  die  proponirte  Ab'anderung 
erkl'aren  miissen,  wenn  dadurch  eine  der  obigen  Bestimmungen  aufgehoben  werden  soil. 
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EiNiOE  Nachrichten  von  dem  Kunst-Vereine  in  Bremen.  Foreign 

Art  Unions. 

Der  Kunstverein  in  Bremen  iat  im  Jahre  1823  gestiftet,  und  hat  sich  von  Anfang  an  (ifoTfl.) 

turn  Ziel  gesetzt,  die  bildende  Kunst  iiberhaupt  und  den  Sinn  fiir  dieselbe  in  Bremen  zu  ganseatic  Towns, 
fordem  und  aus  zu  bilden.  ^mmm.^mm^m 

Es  uDterscheidet  sich  unser  Verein  von  den  meisten  andern  Kunstvereinen  in  Deutsch- 
land  dadurch,  dass  er  die  grossen  Jahres  -  Aufistellnngen  von  Kunstsacben  nicht  zu 
seinen  Hauptzwecken  macht,  sondem  die  Forderung  der  Kunst  auch  auf  andere  Weise  zu 
erstreben  sucbt. 

Zu  diesem  Zwecke  ist  der  Verein  zuoacbst  bemiihet  ^ewesen,  eine  eigene  Kunst- 
sammlung  zu  bilden  und  besitzt  derselbe  j etzt,  ausser  einer  Anzahl  von  Oelbildern^ 
ohngefahr  600  Handzeichnuugen  und  4000  &upferstiche  und  Lithosraphien.  Diese,  so 
wie  eine  kleine  KunstbibHothek  und  mehrere  plastische  Werke  sind  den  M itgliedem  des 
Vereinsy  so  wie  alien  Kiinstlem  und  Kunstfreunden  jederzeit  zuganglich.  Es  ist  wesent- 
lich  die  Tendenz  des  Vereios  dafiir  zu  sorgen,  dass  Kunstsammlungen,  welche  von 
Privatieuten  bierselbst  mit  Geschmack  und  Liene  zusammen  gebracht  sind,  sp'dter  nicht 
unser^  Stadt  entzogen,  sondem  den  unverausserlichen  Sammlungen  des  Vereins  einverleibt 
werden. 

Ausserden  finden  alle  14  Tage  wahrend  einiger  Vormittagsstunden  Zusammenkiin  fe 
des  Vereins  statt,  nicht  allein  zu  BerSthuogen  und  Beschlussnahmen,  sondem  auch  um 
die  Sammlungen  zu  benutzen  und  die  ausgestellten  Gemalde  zu  beirachten.  Fiir  diese 
Zusammenkunfte,  zu  welchen  Fremden  und  Einheimischen  der  Zutritt  hochst  libera) 
gestattet  ist,  werden  von  Kunstfreunden  aus  ihren  Sammlungen  auserlesene  Gemalde 
dargeliehen,  so  dass  nach  und  nach  alles  was  an  Kunstschatzen  in  Bremen  sich  befindet, 
dem  Kunstliebenden  Publicum  zur  Anschanung  gebracht  wird. 

Endlich  werden  durch  den  Kunstverein  von  Zeit  zu  Zeit  auch  grouse  Gemaldeaustel- 
lungen  bieselbst  veranlasst.^  Namentlich  fand  dieses  in  den  Jahren  1829,  1833  und  1843 
statt  Die  letzte  grosse  Gemaldeausstellung  fiihrte  zu  sehr  bedeutenden  Resultaten  und 
bat  deshalb  unter  den  Kiinstlem  in  Deutschland,  Holland  u.  s.  w.  ein  nicht  gerinses 
Aufsehn  erregt.  Es  ist  daher  auch  zu  erwarten,  dass  die  nachste  grosse  Austellung  im 
Jahre  1845  sehr  ausgezeichiiet  sein  werde« 

Die  Mittel  des  Kunstvereins  beschranken  sich  auf  die  jahrlichen  Beitrage  der 
Tbeilnehmer.  Der  Staat  hat  bisber  das  Local  zu  den  Zusammenkiinften  und  zur 
Aufbewahrung  der  Sammlungen  in  einem  offentlichen  Gebaude,  Kostenfrei  hergegebeni 
Da  jedoch  die  Raumiichkeiten  daselbst  nicht  mehr  genii^eo,  so  ist  durch  Rath-  und 
Biirger-Sehlass  vom  26  April  d.  I.  dem  Kunstverein  em  bedeutendes,  dem  Staate 
ffehbri^es,  Areal  in  einer  passenden  Lage  mit  grosser  Liberalitat  geschenkt  und  werden 
jetzt  die  Vorbereitungen  zur  Erbauung  eines  eigenen  der  Kunst  gewidmeten  Geb'audes 
getroflen. 

Es  sind  im  Jahre  1823  Gesetze  des  Kunstvereins  erlassen,  welche  1837  revidirt  wurden. 
Die  Zahl  der  Mitglieder  war 

in  Jahre  1823     -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -      34  Personen 

in  Jahre  1837     •        •        -        *        "        -'-        -65 
ist  aber  jetzt  auf  -        •---..-    336 

gestiegen,  wodurch  allein  schon  eine  nicht  zu  verkennende  ungleich  bedeutendere  Tb&l^ 
nahme  und  ein  immer  sehr  mehrendes  Interesse  fiir  die  Kunst  dargethan  wird. 

Hierneben  erfolg^i  einige  Exemplare  des  Abdrncks  der  Gesetze  im  Jahre  1837  ^^^ 
1844,  so  wie  des  Verzeichnisses  der  Gemaldeausstellung  von  1843  und  des  iiber  dieselbe 
•bgestatteten  Berichts..  Eine  Verbreitung  des  Letzeren  unter  die  Kiinstler  Englands  wiirdd 
vielleicht  zu  dem  erwiinschten  Resultate  f  iihren,  dass  auch  von  jener  Seite  der  Gemalde- 
ausstellung zu  Bremen  im  April  1845  Gemalde  zugesandt  werden  mbchten. 

Bremen,  im  Juli  1844. 


BERICUT  iiber  die  dritte  Gem'alde-Ausstellung  in  Bremen  vom  23  April  bis  znm  ' 

21  Mai  1843. 

In  Gem'assheit  der  von  uns  bei  dem  Schlusse  der^dritten  Gem'alde-Ausstellung  im 
Mai  d.  I.  den  hochgeehrten  Interessenten  ertheilten  Zusage,  verfehlen  wir  nicht,. jetzt 
nachdem  die  Gesch'afte  der  AufloMing  der  Auselelkmg,  der  Regulirung  des  Rechnungs- 
wesens  u.  s.  w.  u.  s.  w,  beendigt  sind,  einen  kurzen  Riickblick  auf  die  erlangten  Resultate 
unseres  Unteraehmens  zur  allgemeinen  Kunde  vorzulegen. 

^•79-  3  '  2  Dass 
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Dass  diese  Resultate  im  Oanzen  hocbst  gUnsti^  waren,  braucht  gewiss  nicbt  weiter  von 
uns  erwahnt  zu  werden,  indem  die  bffentliche  Stimme  dariiber  sich  lebbaft  genug  atisge— 
sprochen  hat  und  wir  iiberzeugt  sein  diirfen,  dass  die  Erinnerung  an  die  Gemalde-Auss^tei* 
lung  vom  Jahre  1843  noch  lange  bei  unseren  hochgeehrtea  MitbiirgerD  lebendig  bleiben 
werde.  In  der  That  war  auch  wabrend  der  vier  Wochen  vom  ^3  April  bis  zum  2 1  Mai  d.  I. 
in  den  schonen,  mil  hocbst  dankenswerther  Liberalit'at  uns  eingeraumten  Saten  der  Uoion 
eine  Gemaldesammlung  vereint,  unter  welcber  nicht  ailein  sich  treffliche  Meisterwerke 
befanden,  sondern  die  nicht  weniger  auch  gar  manche  Bilder  enthielt,  deren  wiederholte 
Betrachtung  immer  mehr  und  roebr  Interesse  erweekte.     Die  Zabl  der  zur  Ausstellnog 
gebrachten  Bilder  ist  nach  Maassgabe  des  gedruckten  Verzeichnisses  und  der  Nacbtra^e 
zu  demselben  bis  auf  566  Nummem  gestiegen,  indem  uns,  ausser  den  von  der  bannover- 
ischen  Ausstellung  hierher  gelangten  Gemalden,  noch  aus  sebr  vielen  Gegenden  Deutscb* 
lands^  nicht  weniger  auch  aus  Holland^  Belgien,  Frankreich  und  der  Schweiz  bedeotende 
directe  Sendungen  zugekommen  waren.    Der  Besuch  der  Ausstellung  ist  zu  jeder  Zeit 
sehr  frequent  gewesen  und  fand  derselbe  namentlich  von  denjenigen  Personen,  welcbe 
Karten  fur  die  ganze  Dauer  der  Ausstellung  genommen  batten,  sehr  regelmassig  statt. 
Welchergestalt  aber  der  Besuch  im  Uebrigen  wechselte,  dariiber  giebt  die  Anlage  i  einea 
nicbt  unmteressanten  Ueberblick. 

Ganz  besonders  hat  sich  jedoch  unsere  Ausstellung  durch  die  bedeutenden  Ankaofe 
ansgezeichnet,  welche  von  Privatpersonen  aus  den  bier  vereinigten  Bildern  gemacht  sind. 
Wir  befolgen  einen,  auch  bei  anderen  Kunstausstellungen  ejngerdhrten  Gebrauch,  indem 
vrir  in  der  Anlage  2  ein  Verzeicbniss  dieser  Ankaufe  vorlegen,  und  bemerken  wir  daraos 
zu  unserer  ^anz  besonderen  Freude,  dass  die  A\fbrzahl  der  bier  verkauften  Bilder  ia 
Bremen  geblieben  ist  und  zu  den  Kunstschatzen  gerechnet  werden  darf,  welche  die  allge- 
mein  sich  verbreitende  Kunstliebe  mit  jedem  Jahre  mehr  und  mehr  in  unserer  Stadt 
anbauft. 

Wir  verfehlen  nicht,  femer  in  der  Anlage  3  eine  Uebersicbt  des  Rechnuogswesens  zu 
geben,  welcbe  nicbt  weniger  ein  sehr  giinstiges  Ergebniss  zeigt.  £s  ist  nach  demselben 
moglich  gewesen  eine  bedeotende  Summe :  Ld'or  ^4,318.  64  <^  zum  Ankauf  der  in 
Anlage  4  verzeichneten  Bilder  zu  verwenden,  welche  nach  Anieitung  unserer  Bekannt- 
machung  vom  22  Decbr.  1842  *zur  Verloosung  unter  die  Subscribenten  gebracbt  werden 
sollen. 

Mit  Einschluss  dieser  Gem'alde  sind  im  Ganzen  auf  unserer  Gemaldeautstellung  133 
Bilder  zu  dem  Betrage  von  Ld'or  9iS  I6>7i8.  28  JIS  angekauft  worden. 

Es  bleibt  uns  nun  noch  iibrig  zu  der  erw'ahnten  Verloosung  der  seitdem  von  Liibeck 
zuriickgekehrten  36  Gemalde  zu  schreiten  und  baben  wir  dazu  eine  der  nachsten  re|%l- 
massigen  Versammlungen  des  Kunstvereins  angesetzt,  so  dass  sie  am  22  Octbr.  1 1 1  ubr 
auf  dem  grosseti  Bbrsensaale  stattfinden  wird.  Wir  fligen  unter  Anlage  5  ein  Verzeicbniss 
der  Interessenten  dieser  Verloosung  in  der  Liste  der  durch  unsern  Aufruf  vom  22  Decbr. 
V.  I.  veranlassten  Subscriptionen  bei.  Hinter  jedem  der  alphabetisch  geordneten  Namen 
sind  nicht  nur  die  Betrage  der  Subscription,  sondern  auch  die  Nummern  der  Loose 
bemerkty  nach  welchen  die  Verloosung  stattfinden  wird.  Da  die  subscribirte  Summe  sicrh. 
nur  auf  Ld'or  &S  3/730  bel'auft,  wir  aber  den  Betrag  von  Ld'or  9iS  4>3i8. 64  M  auf  dea 
Ankauf  von  Gematden  haben  veiwenden  konnen,  so  liegt  in  dieser  Verloosung  ein  bedeu* 
tender  Vortheil  fiir  die  Subscribenten.  Diesen  kommt  auch  noch  der  Ueberscbuss  der 
Casse  zu  Nutze,  fiir  welchen  wir  eine  Anzahl  von,  in  Beziehung  auf  unsere  Ausstellung 
ausgew'ahlten  Darstellungen  nenerer  Gemalde  in  Steindruck  angescha£Pt  baben.  Indem 
wir  auch  diese  zur  Verloosung  bestimmten,  bezweckten  wir  damit,  einer  grosseren  Anzahl 
derjenigen  Subscribenten,  welchen  kein  Gemalde  durch  das  Loos  zugewendet  werden 
sollte,  wenigstens  ein  Andenken  an  unsere  Ausstellung  einbandigen  zu  konnen. 

Wir  schliessen  diesen  unseren  Bericht  mit  dem  lebhaftesten  Wunsche,  dass  es  uns 

felingen  moge  im  Jahre  1845  die  vierte  Gemaldeausstellung  in  Bremen  veranstalten  zu 
onntn  und  zweifeln  nicht  daran,  dass  dieselbe  alsdann,  einentheils  von  Seiten  der  hiesigea 
und  ausw^rtigen  Kunstler,  anderentheils  aber  auch  von  Seiten  unserer  kunstliebeoden 
Mitbiirger  die  regeste  und  tbatkr'aftigste  Unterstiitzung  finden  werde. 


Die  Direction  des  Kunstvereins  und  die  Tur  die  Gemalde- 
Ausstellungen  emannte  Comit^e : 

G.  Casar. 
C.  F.  E.  Hartlaub. 
J.  M.  Corssen. 
C.  Schottler. 
E.  Klugkist. 
Bremen,  den  20  Septbr.  1843. 


C.  r.  Gevekoht. 
R  W.  SlaUforth. 
H.  Schroder,  F.  S. 
Dr.  K.  Th.  Oelrichs. 
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4  Anlage  1. — Uebessicht  der  ausgegebenen  Eintritts-Karten. 


April  19 

99 

»9 

>f 

20 

9* 

■  21 

» 

22 

f» 

23 

V 

24 

9» 

26 

26 

99 

27 

28 

99 

29 

Ma 

30 

1 

>» 

2 

%9 

3 

» 

4 

99 
99 

5 
6 

99 
99 

? 

99 

9 

99 

10 

99 

11 

$9 

12 

$9 

13 

99 

14 

^9 
99 

16 
16 

99 

17 
18 

99 

19 

r> 

20 

99 

21 

>» 

22 

99 

23 

99 

24 

An  Mitglieder  der  Union  durcb  Vermittd- 
ung  der  Direction  der  tJnion 
Direct  ausgegeben  -        -        -        -        - 


99 

99 
99 
J> 
9* 
99 
» 
99 
9» 
99 
» 
99 
99 
99 
9P 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
>* 
99 
»K 
99 
99 
»f 
99 
99 
9f 
» 
99 


99 
» 
99 
99 
99 
99 
9f 
99 

99 
99 
>l 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
»> 
99 
99 
99 
9* 
99 
99 
99 
99 
>9 
>> 
>J 
99 
99 
99 


Fiir  die  Dauer 

der  Ausstellang 

gelteud. 


118  Siiick 
6 

H 
25 
88 
81 
49 
23 
31 
17 
23 
16 
18 


4 
3 

3 

1 

3 

1 
1 

2 
2 


>> 
>> 
^> 

>> 
99 
99 
99 
>> 

99 
99 
99 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
>> 
99 
99 
» 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
» 
99 
99 


Appendix  (P.) 

Foreign 
Art  Unions^ 


Gewohnliche.  (Ko.  2.) 

Hauseatic  Towns. 


99 
99 
99 
» 
99 


118  Stuck 
70 

83 

90 
129 
166 
130 
482 

166 
t33 
160 
164 

162 
202 

6'-^i 
198 

^V 
261 

249 
178 

627 
220 

«30 
400 
250 
612 
460 

972 
io8 

61 

36 


9f 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


99 
99 


638  Stiick. 


7>96i  Stiick. 


Anlage  2.— Verzeichniss  der  von  Privatpersonen  angekauften  BiWer. 


4    I  Hoirdndischer  Canal  im  Winter  von  C. 

AdlofF  in  Dusseldorf. 
8       Der  Wittwe  letzter  Blick  auf  die  Heiinath 

von  F.  L'AUemand  in  Wien. 
33       Grosse  Gebirgsschlucht  von  A.  Boeckiog 

in  Diisseldorf. 
37       Ein  Zigeunermadcben  von  F,  Boser  in 

Diisseldorf. 
62       Die    Barbierstube    von  *  F.    Bosch    in 

Diisseldorf. 
83   '  Siaubi  Wasserfall  bei  Reuthe  in  Tyrol  v. 

Carl  Ealer  in  Cassel. 

0.79-  3  P  3 


Preis  des 
Ankaufs. 

267 

36 

'66 

- 

310 

- 

62 

36 

62 

36 

62 

36 

Name  des  Kaufers. 


Hr.  J.  D.  Koncke. 
„    Freiherr  v,  Uormayr. 
„    Sen.  J.  F.  W.  Iken. 
„    G.  W.  Gloystein. 
,,    Diedr.  Motz. 
„    F.  Thorspecken. 
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Appendix  (P.) 

Art  Unums. 

(No.  4.) 
Hanseatic  Towns. 


d.  Cat 


84 

86 
90 
93 
94 

95 
100 

101 
114 

123 
126 

148 

H9 

150 

163 

160 
i6i 

166 

166 

171 

187 

188 

189 
190 

191 
198 

2l8 

219 
223 

224 
225 
246 
247 


Der    Watzmann    mit    der    Salzbur^er 

Gebirgskette;  von  einer  Alpenhohe  bei 

Berchtesgaden  von  J.  Faber  in  Hamburg 
Eine  Bay  bei  Sonnenontergang  von  C.  J. 

Fedeler  in  Bremen. 
Das  Gebet  vor  dem  Essen  von  Franken 

in  Diisseldorf. 
DerRekruten  Abschied  vonDr.  Fredericb 

in  Diisseldorf. 
Abendlandschaft ;    Motiv    unweit    des 

Amersees   von    Noel    de   Freville    in 

Miinchen. 
Ansicht  des  Starnberger  Sees  v.  Noel  de 

Freville  in  Miinchen. 
Die  Kapelle  am  See*  v.  H.  Funk  in 

Frankfurt  a.  M. 
Der  Marktplatz  in  Prag  von  Gartner  in 

Berlin. 
Landschaft  mit  Vieh  (bei  Oriebshausen) 

von  Chr.  Grabau  in  Bremen. 
Mondnacht  an  der  See  v.  R.  van  Haanen 

au8  Amsterdam  in  Wien. 
Greifenstein  auf  dem  Westerwald,  Stamm- 

schloss  d,  Grafen  Solms  von  J.  Haecke 

aus  Miihlheim  in  Diisseldorf. 
Ritter  Toggenburg  von  J.  L.  Heintz  io 

Frankfurt  v.  M. 
Die  betriibte  Nachricht  von  T.  Hellwig 

in  Berlin. 
Ansicht  von  Salzburg  von  F.  Hengsbach 

in  Diisseldorf. 
Schlafendes  Madchen  von  H.  Herr  in 

Diisseldorf. 
Jagdstiick  v.  C.  Hess  in  Munchen 
Waldlandschaft  von  Jr.  Heunert  in  Diis*- 

seldorf. 
Hoilandischer  Kustendamm  von  C.  Hil- 

gers  in  Diisseldorf. 
I^ndschaft  mit  einer  Miihle  von  Hohn 

in  Dessau. 
Rheinische  Kinder  v.  Bodo  von  Hopf^ 

garten  in  Magdeburg. 
Fischerboot  bei  hober  See  von  A.  Hulk 

in  Amsterdam. 
Hollandisches  Lootsboot  bei  hoher  See 

V.  A.  Hulk  in  Amsterdam. 
Seestiick  v.  A.  Hulk  in  Amsterdam 
Balduinstein  an  derJLabn  von  J,  Hiilser 

in  Diisseldorf. 
Gegend  an  der  Aar  von  G.  Theodor  Huth 

in  Frankfurt  a,  M. 
Landschaft  mit  Staffs^  von  Berboech- 

hoven  v.  de  Jongh  in  Bnissel. 
Winterlandschaft  vonW.  de  Klerk  in 

Dordrecht. 
Sommerlandscbaflt  von  W.  de  Klerk  in 

Dordrecht.  •     • 

Weide  mit  einem  Stiere  und  einer  Kuh 

von    Henriette    Kniep    in    Berlicum 

(Holland). 
Spielende  Katzen  im  Fenster  v.  Henriette 

Kniep  in  Berlicum  (Holland). 
Ansicht  von  Amsterdam  von  A.  Kniep 

in  Berlicum. 
Pferde  zyrt  Tranke  gefiihrt  v.  R.  Kuntz, 

Hofmaler  in  Carlsruhe. 
Fuhrmannspferd  von  R,Kuntz^  Hofmaler 

in  Carlsrune. 


Preis  des 
Ankaufs. 


as  X 

105  - 

60  - 

77  36 

62  36 

40  . 

35  - 

305  - 

235  - 

25  - 

82  36 

165  - 

10 

62  36 

52  36 
21 

46  • 

166  - 

207  36 

41  36 

60  - 

90  ^ 

37  36 


Name  d^  Kaufers. 


Hr.  H.  G.  Boving. 

yy    Aeltermann  Delias. 
„    Diedr.  Motz. 
„    R  Pavenstedt. 
Frau  Doctorin  Albers. 

Hr.  F.  ThoTspeckeiu 
^y    Consul  Stbaaier. 
,j   Sen.  Dr.  Pavenstedt. 
„    N.  Wilkens  Fr.  VTw. 
„    H.  Schroder  Fr.  Sobn. 
j^    F.  Thorspecken. 

,9  Senator  Witte. 

yy  Diedr.  Motz. 

^j  Consul  Watjen. 

„  Senator  Witte. 

„   J.  Focke. 
,i   A.  V.  Kapff. 

„    A.  V.  Kapff. 

„    C.  W.  Wiechmann 
Fr.  Wwe. 

„    F.  W.  Stallfortb. 

„    J.  A.  Droge. 

,,   Sen.  Dr.  Pavenstedt. 


37 

106 

36 

W 
>> 

Sen.  Dr.  Payenstedt 
J.  C.  L.  V.  Kapff. 

lis 

36 

9f 

W.  V.  Colin. 

102 

36 

ff 

W.  V.  CoUq. 

155 

'- 

99 

Aeltermann  Gabain, 

^b^ 

- 

99 

F.  W.  Stallfortb. 

41 

- 

» 

F.  Thorspecken. 

31 

67 

36 

99 
f9 

Von  Scholten  auf  St. 

Croix. 
Dr.  D.  SchulU. 

32 

36 

» 

J.  Focke. 

j 

21 

36 

» 

J.  Focke. 
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No 
d.  Cat. 


263       Carnevalscene :  "  Drei  Albaoeser  Bfad- 

chen  in  einemFeDSter^lumenwerfend'' 

V.  L.  LaDg  in  Rom. 
254    I  Waldlandschaft ; — Sturm  v.  G.  Lange  in 

Dusseldorf. 
271       Landschaft  mit  Vieh ;  von  W.  Menken 

in  Bremen. 
275       Bettelnde  Italienerin  auf  dem  Wege  nach 

Rom  V.  E.  Merk  in  Miincben. 

278  Asmannshausen  am  Rhein  von  Friedrich 
Metz  in  Frankfurt  a.  M. 

279  Seesturm  v.  W.  Mevins  aus  Dresden  in 
Dusseldorf. 

280  Amtsjabilaum  eines  Dorfpfarrers  im 
Hessischen  v.  J.  O.  Meyer  a.  Bremen  in 
Dusseldorf. 

286  Gegend  am  Hallstadter  See  von  J^  Mohr 
in  Miincben. 

289  Der  Rocbusberg  bei  Bingen  v.  A.  Miiller 
in  Riidesheim. 

290  Ein  betendes  Bauerm'adchen  v.  Moritz 
Miiller  in  Miincben. 

291  ''  Wallenstein  wird  von  Seni  zu  Eger  am 
Abend  des  25  Febr.  1634  ^^^  ^^^ 
seiner  Ermordung  durch  Hinweisung 
auf  die  ominosen  Geatirne  gewamt,  v. 
seinen  Planen  abzustehen  "  von  Carl 
Nahl  in  Cassel. 

294        Ein  Beduin  und  sein  Irenes  Pferd  von 

Carl  Nahl  in  CasseL 
297       Zwei  Eander  von  H.  Noack  in  Darmstadt 
305       Abendlandscbaft  von  H.  Paetz  in  Diis- 

seldorf. 
307       Der  kranke  Stiefel  v.  Pistorius  in  Berlin 
312       Landschaft  mit  Bauerhausem  v.  J.  Bapt. 
Pmnner  in  Miincben. 

320  Das  Wetterborn,  Stahlsticb  v.  B.  Rauscb 

aus  Jiilicb  in  Diisseldorf. 

321  Einquartirung  im  Dorfe  von  Recblin  in 

Berlin. 
324       Weidengruppe  am  Wasser  von  Wilh. 

Reinbardt  in  Miincben. 
326       Raphaels  Traum  von  Riepenbausen  in 

Rom* 
.335       Das  Ilsetbal  im  Harz  von  C.  Roos  in 

Amsterdam.. 

340  Genrebild: — Welche  Antwort?  von  H. 

Rustise  in  Mainz.  .. 

341  Die  Enkelin   ibrer  genesenden  Gross* 

mutter  vorle^end  von  fiL  Rustige  in 
Mainz. 

347  Waldlandschaft  im  Regeu  yon  L.  Scheins 

in  Diisseldorf. 

348  .Rubiges   Wasser;    Zeichaung  von  A. 

Schelfboutim  Haag. 

349  Zwei  musicirende  Figuren^  Licbteffect 
V.  P.  V.  Schendel  in  Haag. 

356  Mutter  mit  Kindern  v.  F.  Scboen  in 
Miincben. 

357  Ansicht  bei  Amsterdam  an  einem  ne- 
bligen  Morgen  von  P.  J.  Schotel  in 
Medeublick. 

358  Flussansicht  in  Zeeland ;  bei  friscbem 
Winde  von  P.  J.  Schotel  in  Medeu- 
blick (Nord-Holland). 

365  Die  Unterbrecbung  von  Carl  Schroder 
in  Braunschweig:. 


Preis  des 
Ankaiifs. 


220 


415  - 

250  - 

45  - 

46  36 

41  36 

900  ^ 

176  '- 

31  - 

62  36 

232  36 


Name  des  Kaufers. 


36  - 

31  - 

82  36 

207  36 

6  36 

2  36 

130  - 

60  - 

65  - 

25  - 
120 

80  - 

J05  - 
21 

310  - 

57  36 

267  - 

«67  - 
20 


Hr.  D.  W.  Klagkist. 

Fran  Aelterm.  Fritze. 
Hr.  Postdir.  Dr.  Bartscb. 
„    F.  W.  Stallforth. 
„   C.  L.  Beneke. 
D.  W.  KlugkUt.' 
£.  Klugkist. 


n 


^  J.  C.  L.  V.  Kapff. 

„  J.  Hopken. 

„  Dr.  Schild. 

„  Sen.  Dr.  Olbers. 


J.  Focke. 

G.  W.  Haase. 
August  Boving. 


„  J.H.Wicbt. 

„  C.  A.  Prbbl. 

„  Otto  Meyer. 

^  E.  Pavenstedt 

^  Dr.  Stachow. 

„  F.  Winkelmann. 

„  F.  Winkelmann. 

„  C.  W.  Wiechmann 

Fr.  Wwe. 

^  J.  Focke. 

„  C.  T.  Gevekoht. 

,,  Sen.  Dr.  Klugkist, 

„  D.  W.  Klugkist. 

„  F.  W.  Stallforth. 

„  J.  Focke. 

„  J.  Focke. 

,,  Wm.  Gerischer. 
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Foreign 
Art  Unions* 

(No.  a.) 
Hanseatic  Towns. 


0.79. 


3^4 
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Foreien 
Art  Utttont. 

(No.  a.) 
Hanseatic  Towns. 


367 
373 
374 
385 
386 
388 

392 
414 

418 

441 

47» 
480 
482 

484 

487 
488 

489 
490  ■ 

504 
616 

681 

638 


64* 
643 

« 

653 
654 
564 
666 


Miihle  im  bairischen  Hochlaode  v.  A. 

Schulien  in  Diisseldorf. 
Das  grosse  Loos   v.  P.  Schwiogen  in 

Diisseldorf. 
Der  Lotteriejude  v.  P.  Schwingen  in 

Diisseidorf. 
Die  Wetterborner  in  der  Scbweiz  von 

Sparmann  in  Dresden. 
Ansicbt  auf  Dresden  Ton  C.  Sparmann 

in  Dresden. 
Partbie  in  der  sacbsiscben  Scbweiz  von 

C.  Sparrmann  in  Dresden. 
Partbie  ausdem  Lintbal,  Canton  Glarus 

von  J.  G.  Stefifan  in  Miincben. 
Landscbaft  mit  Vieh  von  L.  P.  Verwee 

in  Briissel. 
Tbron-Entsagong  der  Maria  Stuart  von 

Volkbart  in  Diisseldorf. 
Weiblicbes  Bildniss  im  idealen  Costiim 
von  A.  Wicbmann  aus  Celle  in  Dres- 
den. 
Der  Thurm  zu  Andemacb  von  C.  Euler 

in  Cassel. 
Spielende   Klosterbriider    v.   Hesse    in 

Berlin. 
Landscbafl  mit  KUben  v.  F.  L.  Huygens 

in  Breda. 
Morgenlandscbaft  von  C.  von  Klober  in 

Dresden. 
Landscbafl  von  E.  Koken  in  Hannover 
Bauernbof  im  Walde  von  E.  Koken  in 

Hannover. 
Kornfeld  v.  E.  Koken  in  Hannover 
Heimkebrender  Ackersmann  von  Lieske 

in  Miincben. 
Sennerin  eine  Legende  lesend  von  Simon 

in  Miincben. 
Kotbkappchen.    Zeicbuung  nacb  Stein- 

briick  m  Diisseldorf. 
Diana  im  Bade  von  Winckelyn     - 
Scene  aus  der  Schweizer-gescbicbte  von 
von  J.  Martersteigy  jetzt  in  Paris. 


Riickkehr  von  der  Jagd  von  G.  Quentel 

in  Detmold. 
Ansicbt  bei  Autwerpen  von  J.  Quinaux 

in  Amsterdam. 
Das  Kartenspiel  von  P.  J.  Tillemana  in 

Antwerpen. 
Sommerlandscbaft  von  G.  C.  Verburgh 

in  Rotterdam. 
Forsterfamilie  von    Korner  in   Braun- 

scbweig. 
Eine  Partbie  aos  dem  Kreuzganse  der 

Liebfrauen-Kircbe  <n  Halberstadt  von 


Preis  des 
Ankaafs. 

Name  des  Kaofen. 

an 

si6 

JIS 

Hr.  Dr.  Stachow. 

130 

- 

„    J.  A.  Droegc. 

130 

- 

„   J.  A.  Droege. 

180 

- 

„    Sen.  Dr.  Paveostedt. 

80 

- 

f,    Lehmkahl. 

37 

36 

ff    Lebmkubl. 

»76 

- 

ff    Senator  Duckwitz. 

«67 

36 

„    Postdir.  Dr.  Bart8<A. 

820 
45 

- 

-  -  Riippel  (f  iir  die  kooigl. 
Sammlungin  Kopenhageo). 
Hr.  J.  M.  CorsseD. 

31 

- 

„    F.  Thorspecken. 

40 

- 

„    F.  Thorspecken. 

130 

- 

„    Diedr.'Motz. 

23 
60 

- 

„    C.  W.  Wiechmann 

Fr.  Wire. 
„    Dr.ScbiW. 
„    Diedr.  Motz. 

30 
36 

«. 

„    J.Focke. 
„   C.Scbottler. 

25 

- 

„    H.  Scbroder^  F.  Sohn. 

10 

- 

„    Senator  Dr.  Horn. 

105 
276 

76 

— 

Fiir  aaswart.  Rechnung. 
-  -  Angekauft  durch   eine 
Gesellscbaft    von     Kunst- 
freunden    zur   Verloosong 
unter  sicb,  in  d.  nachsten 
Sitzung  des  Kunstvereins. 
Hr.  J.  St.  Liirman. 

»66 

• 

„    H.  Schroder,  F.  Sohn. 

127 

36 

„   Wm.  Haas,  jun. 

60 

- 

„    C.  LBeneke. 

63 

36 

„    J.  D.  Koncke. 

40 

— 

„    Senator  Dr.  Caesar, 

Hasenpflug  in  Halberstadt. 
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1. 


Aolage  3. — Uebersicht  des  Recbnungsweseos. 

EiNNAHME. 

fiehuf  Ankaufs  von  Gemaiden  zur  Verloosang  unter  die  Sabscribenten 
sind  gezeichnet  und  eingezahit       ----.-- 

Die  Eintrittsgelder  haben  aufgebracht        ------ 

ZUr  verkaufte  GgCntaloge  in  4^  und  2,290  Cataloge  in  8^  sind  gelbset  - 

An  Zinsen  von  bei  der  Sparcasse  nach  und  nach  belegt  gewesenen 

Subscriptions-Geldern  sind  eingegangen  .        .        -        -        - 

Total    -    -    - 


1. 


AUSQABE. 

Betrag  der  zur  Verloosung  angekauften  36  Genialde   -        -        -        - 
Kosten  Tur  Inserate  in  biesige  und  auswartige  Blatter  nebst  Porto 
davon,  Druck  und  Papier   von  Catalo^en,  Anschl'agen,   Bekannt- 
machungen  und  Eintrittskarten,  fiir  Copialien  u.  s.  w.     - 
Kosten  der  Aufsicht  und  Reinigung  des  Locals,  Sainmeln  und  Ein- 
cassiren  der  Subscriptions-Beitrage,  Hebung  der  Eintrittskarten  und 
Gelder^Tiscblerarbeit  und  Rahmen,  Arbeits-undTragerlohn,  Apparate 
zurFus8Teinieung,Gratificationen,  Wechselstempel  und  Makler-Uourt- 
age  abziiglicn  verscbiedener  zufailiger  Einnahmen  fiir  Coursdifferen- 
zen,  wieder  verkaufte  Apparate  u.  s.  w. 
Frachtgelder,  AsBecuranz-Pramien  und  Porto  der  Correspondenz 
Saldo   oleibt  zu  verwenden  fur  Druckkosten   dea  Berichts  und  fur 
Anslasen  behuf  der  Verloosung,  so  wie  fiir  den  Ankauf  von  Litbo- 
graphien  zur  Verloosung        -------- 


Total 


Ld'or. 

3,730  - 

1,865  58 

202  24 

13  71 


6,812 


6,812 


Bremen,  im  September  1843. 
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U'or. 
4,318     64 

175    49 


«69    35 
618      1 


340      4 


REVIDIRTE  Statvtbn  des  S'dchsischen  Kunstvereines. 
Z 

Erster  Abschnitt. 

Zv?eck  de$  Vereines. 

%  1.  Der  Sachsische  Kunstverein  ist  ein  Verein  von  Kiinstlem  und  Kunstfreunden, 
ivelcher  zum  Zwecke  hat,  die  bildenden  Kiinste  zu  befordem  und  die  Theilnabme  an  den- 
selben  zu  beleben. 

§  2.  Der  Verein  wird  diesen  Zweck  dadurch  zu  erreichen  sucben,  dass  er 

1)  fiir  den  Privatbesitz  geeignete  Kunstwerke  erkauft,  welche  unter  den  Mitgliedem 

verloos't  werden ; 

2)  derartige  Kunstwerke  stifiet  oder  erkauft,  oder  zu  deren  Stiftung  oder  Erkaufuug 

behiilflicb  ist,  welche  eine  ofTentliche  Betitimmung  erhalten  sollen; 

3)  jahrlich  ein  oder  nach  Befinden  mehrere  Kunstwerke  durch  Kupfer-oder  Stft^ilstich 

Oder  Lithographic  vervielfalligen  und  unter  die  Milglieder  vertheilen  lasst,  und 

4)  fortdauemd  Gelegenbeit  zu  Austellung  von  namentlich  neuen  Kunstwerken,  aber 

auch  sonst  zu  Mittheilungen  und   Besprechungen  iiber  Gegenstande  der  bil- 
denden Kunate  darbietet  und  dazu  ein  Local  unterhalt. 
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ZWBITER    AbSCHNITT. 

Sitz  des  Vereines,  Mitglieder,  Eintriti  und  Ausfriit. 

§  3.  Der  Sitz  des  Vereines  ist  Dresden. 

Als  Mitglied  des  Vereines  wird  betrachtet,  wer  sich  zur  Entrichtung  des  Betrages  voft 
wenigstens  einer  Actie  von  jalirlich  fiinf  Thalero  an  die  Vereinskasse  verbindlich  gemacbt 
hat. 

§  4.  Die  Mitglieder,  welche  aus  dem  Vereine  austreten  wollen,  sind  gelialteo,  seiches 
wenagsteos  drei  Monate  vor  Ablaaf  des  Jahres,  mithin  vor  dem  1  October  jedea  Jahres 
anzi^zeigen,  im  entgegengesetzten  Falle  sie  als  dem  Vereine  noch  fiir  das  nachste  Jahr  vef- 
pflichtet  zu  betrachten  sind. 

§  5.  Sollte  ein  Mitdied  die  rechtzeitige  Anzeige  seines  beabsicluigten  Austrittes  umer- 
lassen  und  gleiehwohlden  Betrag  seiner  Actie  oder  Actien  auf  das  jedesmal  laufebde  Jahr 
bis  wm  Tage  der  Verloosung  der  KunstwerlLe  nicbt  berichtigt  habeo,  90  soHeo  detften 
Nummern  oei  der  Verloosung  der  Kunstwerke  ausfalleny  es  bleibt  aber  gleichwol  eia 
solches  Mitglied  verbunden,  deask  Belrag  seiner  Actie  oder  Actien  sowol  fiir  das  ^gelaufoie 
als  aach  tiir  das  nachste  Jahr  noch  zu  entrichieo. 


Dbitteb  Absohnitt. 

Wirksaml/ieU  des  Vereines,  Anhaufund  Bestellufw,  JahretbSitter,  Stifltung  und  Erveriitay 
von  Kumtwerkenfiir  offeniUc/Ue  Zwecke. 

§  6.  Wenn  schon  der  Verein  sich  vorbehalt,  Werke  von  Kiinstlern  aus  alieo  deatscheo 
Landern  und  selbst  von  ausKandischen  Kiinstlern,  wenn  selbige  auf  einer  deutscfaeo  Kaost- 
schuie  gebildet  worden  oder  in  einem  deutschen  Lande  wesentlich  wohnhaft  sind,  erwer- 
ben  zu  kbnnen,  so  wird  er  docfa  vorzugsweise  die  Werke  solcher  Kiinstler  beriicksichti^eny 
welche  Loa  Konigreiche  Sachsen  geboren  sind,  ferner  derjenigen,  welche,  wenn  gleich  ofcbt 
daselbst  geboren,  doch  wesentlichen  Aufenthalt  daselbst  genommen  haben,  sowie  der 
Kiinstler  derjenigen  deutschen  Lander,  die  durch  eine  grbssere  Anzahl  von  Actieo  (wenig- 
stens 25)  die  Mittel  des  Sachsischen  Kunstvereines  dauemd  unterstiitzen. 

§  7.  Nicbt  alleio  bereits  fertige  Kunstwerke  sollen  angekauft  und  soil  dabei  vorzugsweise 
auf  solche  Werke  Riicksicht  genommen  werden,  welche  bei  den  Ausstellungen  der  algfe- 
meinen  Beurtheilung  vorgelegen  haben,  sondern  auch  Auftrage  und  Bestellungen  koniiea 
den  Kiinstlern  ertheilt  werden,  um  Kunstwerke  auszufiihren,  wovon  sie  Skizzen,  Cartons 
oder  Modelle  nach  eigner  Erfindung  vorgelegt  haben. 

§  8.  Als  fur  die  Erwerbung  geeignet  soUeo  nur  diejenigen  Kunstwerke  gelteo,  welche 
nicht  fur  den  Bedarf  des  t'aglichen  Lebens.bcistimmt  sind,  sondern  einen  reinen  asthetischea 
W^erth  haben.  Es  bleiben  daher  ohne  Ausnahme  ausgeschlossen :  Uhren,  Instrumente 
und  Ger'athschaften,  wenn  sie  auch  durch  Schonheit  der  Form  auf  den  Namen  von  Kuast- 
werken  Anspruch  haben  sollten. 

§  9.  Der  Ankauf  und  die  Bestellung  soil  sich  zunachst  auf  historische  Bilder,  Land- 
schaften  und  Genre-Gem'alde,  sowie  auf  plastische  Arbeiten  erstrecken,  aber  auch  Kunst- 
werke anderer  Gattungen,  als  z.  B.  Arabesken  und  Blumenstiicke,  sowie  Medaillen, 
Werke  der  Steinschneidekunst,  selbst  archi  tectonische  Orund-  und  Aufrisse,  wenn  sie  durch 
Erfindung  und  Styl  sich  auszeichnen  gehorep  in  den  Kreis  der  zu  erwerbenden  Gegen- 
stande. 

^  io«  Auch  Werke  der  Kupferstichkunst  und  Lithographie  wird  der  Verein  nach  seinen 
Kral'ten  befbrdein,entweder  durch  Ankauf  von  Originalplatten  oder  durch  Erwerbung  einer 
Mehrzahl  von  Abdriicken  aus  den  Hauden  des  Kiinstlers  selbst. 

Die  Abdriicke  der  Originalplatten  sollen  dann  entweder  als  Jahresblatter  unter  die 
Mitglieder  veriheilt  oder  den  Jahresblattern  besonders  beigegeben  und  wie  diese  i^ter  die 
Mitglieder  vertheilt  werden,  wogegen  die  aus  den  Handen  der  Kiinstler  erworbenen  Ab- 
driicke eben  so  wie  die  anderen  zur  Verloosung  bestimmten  Kunstwerke  zu  derselben 
kommen  sollen. 

^ii.^'Die  Einkaufe  sollen  jedes  Jahr  bewirkt  und  dabei  von  den  vorziiglicbsten  zur 
Auswahl  gekommenen  Kunstwerken  so  viele  erworben  werden,  als  die  Krafte  des  Vereines 
es  jedes  Mvnl  gestatten,  so  dass  kein  Stammcapital  gesaromelt  wird,  mit  Ausnahme  des 
Fends  fiir  die  zu  offentlichen  Zwecken  bestimmten  Kunstwerke. 

§  12.  Die  angekauftep  Kunstwerke  sollen  in  Vereinslocale  ein  Zeit  lang  ausgestellt 
werden. 

^  13.  J'ahrlich  soil  von  den  angekauften  Kunstwerken  Eines  ausgewahlt  und  nachdiesem 
ein  sorgraliig  ausgefiihrler  Kupfer-  und  Stahlstich,  oder  ein  edergleichen  Lithographie,  mit 
Benennung  des  Kiinstlers  und  des  Gegenstandes  versehen,  gefertigc  und  jedem  der  V«r- 

einsmitgUeder 
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€in8mitglteder  so  viele  Exemplare  diesefi  Blattes  zn^estellt  werden^  als  es  Actien  berichtigt 
haben  wird.  Solke  indess  Keihes  yon  den  an^kauften  Kunstwerken  hi^rzu  geei^net 
erscheinen,  so  soil  hierzo  ein  atideres,  der  neueren  Zeit  angehbriges  vorziigUch^  Werk 
ausgew'ahlt  werden. 

§  14.  Jedes  nach  Ablauf  eiaes  Jahres  neu  hinautrelende  Mitglied  erh'alt  ein  Exemplar 
von  dem  im  nachstvorhergefaenden  Jahre  aasgegebenen  Vereinsgeschenke  vnent^eldhch. 
Wer  hingegen  auch  die  friiheren  Jahresblatter  zu  besitzen  wiinscht,  bat  selbige  vonci 
Vereine  zu  kaufen. 

§  15.  Jahrlich  sollen  fiinf  Procent  der  Brutto-Einnahme  zu  Stiftungund  Erwerbung  von 
Kunstwerken  liir  oflFentliche  Zwecke  zuriiekgelegt  werden. 

§  16.  Vorschlage  f  iir  derartige  Kunstwerke  konoen  sowol  vom  Directorio,  als  auch  voa 
Einzelnen  und  Communen  ausgehen. 

§17.  Das  Directorium  hat  zu  prufen,  ob  letztern  Falles  die  Vorschlage  ausfiihrbar, 
kunstgem'ass  und  den  Mitteln  entsprechend  sind.  Erbeischt  der  Vorschlag  mebr^  als  die 
^em  Dir-ectorio  dafik  angemessen  erscheinenden  Mittel,  so  bleibt  es  den  Betheiligtea 
uberlassen,  den  Mehrbetrag  selbst  aufzubrin^en^  oder  einen  weniger  Kosten  verursach- 
enden  Kunstgegenstand  vorzuschlagen.  Wird  der  Vorscfalag  hingegen  annehmbar  ge- 
funden  und  von  der  General-Versammlung  genehmigt,  so  wird  sofort  zur  Bestellung  des 
Werkes  geschritten  und  bleibt  dasselbe  unverausserliches  Eigenthum  der  Commune. 
Eine  Denkschrift  daran  wird  bezeichnen,  ob  es  ausser  dem  Vereine  noch  durch  Commun- 
oder  andere  Miitel  unterstiitzt  wurde. 

§  18.  Das  Directorium  ist  ermachtigt,  von  Mit.diedern  und  Nichtmitgliedem  auch 
noch  besondere  jahrliche  Beitrage  von  mindestens  Zwei  Thalern,  oder  auch  ausserordent- 
liche  Beitrage  zu  diesem  Fond  f  Ur  ofFentliche  Kunstwerke  anzunehmen^  um  diesem  Unter- 
nehmen  noch  grossere  Ausdehnung  zu  geben. 
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ViERTER   AbSCHNITT. 


VerwaUufig  des  Vereines,  Directorium,  Vorstand,  Secreiair,  Cassirer,  atiswartige  Directorial- 
Mitglieder,  Verhaltmss  mit  anderen  Kunstvereinen. 

§  19.  Zu  Besorgung  der  Geschafie  des  Vereines  wird  ein  Directorium,  ein  Secretair  und 
ein  Cassirer  bestellt. 

Das  Directorium  bestebt  aus  neun  Mitgliedern  mit  Einschluss  des  Vorstandes  oder 
Vorsitzenden :  Von  diesen  miissen  vier  den  Kiinstlern,  vier  den  Kunstfreunden  angehoren, 
wogegen  der  neunte  ebensowohl  den  Kuntslem  als  den  Kunstfreunden  angelibren  kann. 

JPUr  Behinderungsfalle  werden  acht  Stellverireter  bestellt,  wovon  ebenfalls  vier  aus  der 
Zafal  der  Kiinstler  und  vier  aus  der  Zabl  der  Kunstfteunde,  welche  den  Hulfsausschuss 
bilden. 

Die  Mitglieder  des  Directorii  und  deren  Stellvertreter  werden  von  den  Vereinsmitgliedern 
aus  ihrer  Mitte  gewahlt. 

§20.  Der  Vorstand  benift  die  Sitzungen  des  Directorii  und  leitet  die  Berathungen 
desselben,  wie  die  der  General versammlung.  Er  unterzeichnet  die  offentlichen  Bekanni- 
machungen  und  iibrigen  Ausfertigungen,  sowie  die  Anweisungen  aufdie  Vereinscasse.  Er 
gilt  als  der  Vertreler  des  Vereines  dem  Publico,  den  Behorden  und  Einzelnen  gegeniiber. 
Er  erhalt  fiir  Behinderungsfalle  einen  Stellvertreter  und  werden  Beide,  der  Vorstand  und 
der  Stellvertreter,  von  dem  Directorio  aus  seiner  Mitte  jedesmal  fiir  ein  Jahr  gewahlt,  sind 
jedoch  nach  Ablauf  desselben  wieder  wahlbar. 

Der  Secretair  besorgt  die  Correspondenz  des  Vereines,  protocoUirt  die  Verhandlungen 
und  entwirft  und  gegenzeichnet  alle  offentlichen  Bekanntmachungen.  Ihm  liegt  ob,  dafiir 
besorgt  zu  sein,  dass  im  Vereinslocale  ein  Buch  ausliege,  in  welches  die  Mitglieder  etwaige 
Wiinsche  und  Antrage  eintragen,  dass  femer  die  Tagesordnung  aushange,  worauf  die  zur 
nachsten  Generalversammlung  zur  Sprache  zu  bringenden  Gegenstande  verzeichnet  sind. 
Er  wird  von  dem  Directorio  nach  dessen  Ermessen  gegen  ein  Honorar  und  auf  Kiindigung 
gewahlt  und  angestellt. 

Der  CosstVer  besorgt  die  Verwaltung  der  Oelder,  die  Einnahmen  und  Ausgaben,  letztere 
jedoch  nur  auf  schriftliche  Anweisung  des  Vorstandes,  und  legt  die  Rechnung  ab.  Er 
wird  von  dem  Vereine  auf  ein  Jahr  gewahlt  und  nach  Befinden  des  Directorii  honorirt. 

Die  letzteren  beiden  Beamten  miissen  Mitglieder  des  Kunstvereines  sein  oder  werden 
nnd  wohnen  den  Sitzungen  des  Directorii  bei,  ohne  Stimmrecht  zu  haben. 

§21.  Allj'ahrlich  scheidet  ein  Drittiheil  der  Direciorial-Mitglieder,  ingleichen  scheideu 
im  ersten  und  zweiten  Jahre  je  drei  Stellvertreter  und  im  dritten  Jahre  zwei  Stellvertreter 
ohne  Riicksicht  auf  die  einzelnen  Functionen  nach  der  Anciennitat  aus,  und  sind  von  dem 
Vereine  neue  an  deren  Stelle  zu  w'ahlen. 

Scheidet  ein  Directorial  Mitglied  ausser  dieser  Reihenfolge  aus,  so  tritt  ein  durch's  Loos 
bestimmter  Stellvertreter  bis  zur  nachsten  Wahl  ein. 

Die  Ausscheidenden,  ingleichen  der  Cassirer,  sind  sofort  wieder  wahlbar. 

§  22.  Zu  Fassung  eines  giiltigen  Beschlusses  im  Directorio  oiissen  wenigstens  sieben 
0.79.  302  Directorial- 
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Directorial-Mitglieder,  oder  beziehendlich  die  Stellvertreter  derselben  mit  Einschlass  de» 
Vorstandes  oder  dessen  Stellvertreters  zugegen  seiD.  Bei  Stimmengleichheit  stetit  dem 
Vorstande  oder  dessen  Stellvertreter  eine  entscheidende  Stimme  zu. 

§  23.  Dem  Directorio  stebt  die  Wabl  der  zu  kaafeDden  und  zu  bestellenden  Kanstwerke, 
sowohl  der  f iir  die  Verloosnng  als  aach  der  f iir  bfientliche  Zwecke  besiimmteo,  zu.  Aa 
ibn  haben  sich  die  Kiinstler  bei  Einsendung  ihrer  Werke  zu  wenden  und  bleiben  ihm  dl^ 
Verhandlungen  mit  denseiben  uberlassen. 

Bei  Einseodung  von  Kunstwerken  zum  Verkauf  haben  die  Kunstler  selbige  mit  etaer 
schriftlichen  Anmeldung  und  Aogabe  des  Preises  zu  begleiten  und  sich  dagegen  vom 
Directorio  schriftlicher  Entschliessuni;  zu  gewartigeu. 

Das  Directorium  ist  ermacbtigt,  bei  Bestellung  von  Kunstwerken  den  Ktinstlem  nach 
seinem  Ermessen  Vorschusse  aus  der  Vereinscasse  zu  machen. 

§  24.  Der  Ankaur  von  Kunstwerken  der  Directorial-Mitglieder  und  der  Stellvertreter 
ist  unbebinderty  jedoch  darf  das  betreffende  Mitglied  bei  der  Abstimmung  uber  diesen 
Ankauf  weder  zugegen  sein,  noch  seine  Stimme  al^eben.  Denseiben  Bestimmuogen  sind 
auch  der  Secretair  und  Cassirer  unterworfen,  falls  dieselben  Kiinsiler  sein  sollien. 

§  25.  An  jedem  Orte  ausserhalb  Dresden,  an  welchem  oder  in  dessen  Umgegend  mehr 
als  zehn  Actien  untergebracht  worden  siud,  soil  Deijenige,  durch  dessen  Vennittelang 
solches  bewirkt  worden,  zum  auswartigen  MitgUede  des  Directorii  von  demselben  emaanCy 
dabei  aber  aufgefordert  werden,  sich  der  Besorgung  der  Aneelegenheiten  des  Vereioes  an 
seinem  Wohnorte  und  in  der  Umgegend,  namlich  der  Einsammlung  der  j'abrlichen 
Beitrage,  der  Vertheilung  der  Druckschriften,  Vereinsblatter,  Einladungen  und  dergleicben 
gegen  Wiedererstattung  der  gehorig  belegten  Ausgaben  zu  unterzieben. 

I  26.  Die  Mitglieder  des  Hiilfsausschusses  und  die  im  vorigen  §.  erwahnten  Directo- 
riai-Mitglieder  baben  das  Recht,  den  Sitzangen  des  Directorii  beizuwohnen,  aber  ohne 
Stimmrecht  zu  haben. 

§  27.  Dem  Directorio  wird  die  Befugniss  vorbehalten,  die  verloos'ten  Kunstwerke 
entweder  nach  dem  Wunsche  der  Kiinstler  oder  in  Beriicksichtigung  anderer  bei  dem 
Vereine  interessirten  Orte  ausserhalb  Dresden  zur  Ansicht  oder  AustelTun?  zo  verseaden. 
Der  Verein  tragi  bei  solchen  Versendungen  dem  Gewiuner  ^egeniiber  Gefanr  und  Zafall; 
im  Falle  des  Verlustes  oder  entstandener  volliger  Werthlosigkeit  des  Kunstwerks  besteht 
der  zu  leistende  Schadenersaizin  der  Bezahlung  des  vom  Vereine  ^egebenenErwerbapreisefir. 
Die  Ablieferung  an  den  Eigenthiimer  darf  jedoch  auf  diese  Weise  nicht  iiber  ein  haJbes 
Jahr  verzogert  werden. 


FOkftbr  Abschnitt. 


Generalversammlungen,  Wahlen,  Verloosttng,  Abiinderungen  und  Ztuatzt  der  StahUau 

%  28.  Jahrlich  werden  zwei  ordentliche  OcBerJvqnwmiialqpgen  der  Vereiosmitgrieder 
cehahen,  die  erste  nach  Ostem,  die  zweite  in  den  nadisten  Tagen  vor  Weihnachten.  In 
der  Versammlung  vor  Weihnachten  werden  drei  Recbnungsrevisoren,  die  jedoch  dem 
Directorio  nicht  angehoren  diirfen,  durch  relative  Siimmenmehrheit  cewahiL  Did 
Rechnungen  sind  bis  zur  Mitte  des  Febraar  abzuscfaltessen  und  in  der  Urtfchrift  uebst  den 
Belegen  durch  das  Directorium  den  Revisoren  za  Ubergebeni  gleichzeitig  aber  auch  in 
Abschrift  ohne  die  Belege  im  Vereinslooale  auszuleeen,  worauf  deren  Justification  nach 
Befinden  in  der  Generalversamnriun^  nach  Ostern  errolgt.  In  der  erstem  findet  auch  die 
Wahl  neuer  Mitglieder  des  Directoriums,  neuer  Stellvertreter  und  des  Cassirers,  sowie  die 
Verloosung  der  angekauften  Kunstwerke  statt. 

In  beiden  Generalversammlungen  kann  ausser  diesen  Gegenstanden  auch  iiber  andere 
Gegenstande,  jedoch  unter  den  weiter  unten  beriihrten  Voraussetzungen  beratheo  und 
beschlossen  werden. 

§  29.  Das  Directorium  ist  berechtigt,  wenn  dassetbe  es  f  iir  nothig  findet,  ausserordent- 
liche  Generalversammlungen  zu  berutln. 

Es  ist  dazu  verbunden^  wenn  ein  wenigstens  von  dreissig  Mitgliedem  unterzeicboeter 
Antrag  auf  Einberufung  einer  ausserordendichen  Generalversammlung  eingereicbt  wirdU 
und  muss  dann  langstens  binnen  vierzehn  Tagen  die  Einladung  erlassen. 

§30.  Die  Eintadung  zu  den  Generalversammlungen  geschieht  durch  den  Dresdener 
Anzeiger  und  die  Leipziger  Zeitung,  oder  nach  Befinden  des  Directorii  auch  in  auswartigea 
Zeitungen.  Sie  enthalt  eine  kurze  Anzeige  der  in  der  Generalversammlung  vorkommeoden 
Gegenstande. 

§31.  In  der  Generalversammlung  hat  jedes  Vereinsmitglied  nur  eine  Stimme,  es  magf 
eine  oder  mehrere  Actien  besitzen. 

Bei  Berathungen  un  Beschliissen  iiber  Abanderungen  und  Zusatze  der  Statutensind 
die  motivirten  Beschliisse  der  Generalversammlung  den  Auswartigen  zu  schriftlicher 
Abstimmung  mit  Ja  und  Nein  unter  eigenhandiger  Namensunterschrift  mitzutheileD, 
wonach  d  ejenigen^  welche  bis  zu  einem  vom  Directorio  zu  bestimmenden  Tage  sich  nicbt 

erklart 
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'  erkVart  haben^  als  den  in  der  Generalversammlung  gefassten  Beschluss  Bejahende  angesehen 
werden. 

Bei  Berathungen  nnd  Beschlussen  liber  Ab'anderungen  und  Zusatze  der  Statuten  findet 
Vertretung  der  abwesenden,  sowohl  der  in  als  der  ausserhatb  Dresden  wohnenden  Mit- 
glieder  durch  Mitglieder  statt,  doch  darf  Niemand  roebr  als  drei  Stimmen  vertreten  ;  auch 
diirfen  die  Mitglieder  des  Directorii  keine  Vertretung  iibernehmen.  Zur  Legitimation  fUr 
den  Vertreienden  bedarf  es  der  Vorzeigung  der  zu  vertretenden  Actie  oder  der  letzen 
Quittung. 

Bei  den  ubrigen  Berathungen  und  Beschliissen  sind  nur  die  personlich  'anwesenden 
Mitglieder  stimmberechtigt  und  es  binden  die  Beschlusse  derselben  auch  die  abwesenden 
Mitglieder. 

Die  Beschlusse  werden  nach  absoluter  Stimmenmehrheit  gefasst.  1st  bei  den  Wahlen 
bei  zweiroaliger  Abstimmung  eine  solche  nicht  zu  erlangen,  so  entscheidet  die  relative 
Stimmenmehrheit.     Bei  Stimmengleichheit  giebt  der  Vorstand  den  Ausschlag. 

§  32.  Die  Verloosung  der  angekauften  Kunstwerke^  soweit  sie  nicht  davon  nach  §  2. 
ausgeschlossen  sind,  soil  jedes  Jahr  in  der  in  den  nachsten  Tagen  vor  Weihnachten  abzu- 
haltenden  (Generalversammlung  stattfinden. 

§  33.  Jedes  Mitglied  erbalt  so  viel  Loose^  als  es  Actien  k  5  Thlr.  genommen  und 
berichtigt  bat. 

§  34.  Aller  f  iinf  Jahre  soil  eine  Revision  der  Statuten  vorgenommen  werden  und  ist  zu 
diesem  Behufe  von  der  Generalversammlung  eine  Deputation  von  f  unf  Mitgliedem  zu 
ernennen.  Hierbei  ist  keine  Riicksicht  zu  nehmen^  ob  selbige  bei  dem  Vereine  Functionem 
bekleiden  oder  nicht. 

§  35.  Die  Mitglieder  des  Vereines  sind  berechtigt^  Wunsche  und  Antrage  an  das  Direc- 
torium  zu  richten,  entweder  durch  Eintragung  in  das  im  Vereinslocale  dazu  ausliegende 
Buch  oder  mittelst  besonderer  Eingaben  an  das  Directorium.  Derartige  Wiinsclie  und 
Antrage  miissen,  wenn  es  der  Antragsteller  verlangt,  der  nachsten  Generalversammlung  zur 
Beschlussnahme  vorgelegt  werden,  doch  hat  des  Directorium  selbige  zu  begutachten. 

Jeder  derartige  Antrag  muss  vom  Tage  der  Einberufung  der  Generalversammlung  an  auf 
die  Tagesordnung  kommen,  und  konnen  in  der  Generalversammlung  nur  die  aufdieTages- 
ordnung  gebrachten  Gegenstande  zu  Berathung  und  BescMussnahme  gebracht  werden,  es 
sei  denn,  dass  die  Generalversammlung  durch  Zustimmung  der  Halfte  der  Anwesenden 
sich  dahin  erklart,  dass  ein  spaterer  oder  in  der  Generalversammlung  selbst  gestellter 
Antrag  in  derselben  Versammlung  noch  zur  Discussion  kommen  soil. 

§  36.  Werden  Ab'anderungen  und  21usatze  zu  den  Statuten  beantragt,  so  sind  sie  bei  der 
Einladung  durch  die  offentlichen  Blatter  im  Wesentlichen  zu  bezeichnen. 

§  37.  Das  Protokoll  wird  wahrend  der  Generalversammlung  abgefasst  und  nacht  dessen 
Verlesung  von  dem  Vorstande  and  zwei  dem  Directorio  nicht  angehorenden  Vereinsmit- 
gliedem  unterzeichoet. 

Eine  Abschrift  desselden,  von  dem  Secretair  unterzeiclmet,  ist  vier  Wochen  lang  im 
Vereinslocale  zu  Jedermanns  Einsicht  aaszalegen. 
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Sbohster  Abschnitt. 

Hatuordttung. 

§  38.  Das  Vereinslocal  ist  wochentlich  dreimal  f iir  die  Zusammenkiinfte  der  Mi^lieder 
geoffnet  und  zwardermalen  :  Sonntags,  Dienstags  und  Freitags  Vormittags  von  11 — 1  Uhr, 
und  haben  dabei  die  Mitdieder  selbst,  sowie  deren  nachste  Angehorigen,  Gattinnen  und 
Kinder,  ingleichen  Fremde,  welche  von  Mitgliedem  eingefiihrt  werden,  Zutritr.  Diesen 
f  iir  Geld  auch  Nichtmitgliedem  zu  gestatten,  bleibt  dem  Ermessen  des  Directorii  iiber- 
lassen. 

^*  An  jedem  Versammlunsstage  wird  ein  Mitglied  des  Directorii  oder  Hiilfsausschussesdie 
Inspection  fiihren.    An  dieses  hat  man  sich  in  vorkommenden  Fallen  zu  wenden. 

Zu  Besorgung  der  Dienstgesoh'afte  wird  ein  Castellan  angestellt,  welcher  mit  einer 
^chriftlicben  Instruction  versehen  wird. 


§39- 
rich  ten. 


AUe  Eingaben  sind  an  das  Directorium  des  Sachs.  Kunstvereins  zu  Dresden  zu 
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SaKony. , 


a — 'Leipziger. 

STATUTEN  des  Leipziger  Kumtvereins. 

Confirm  ations-Decret. 

DiB  Kbnigl.  Kreis*Direction  hat  die  von  dem  Stadtrathe  zu  Leip^g  mittekt  Benefits 
vom  24  December  vorigen  Jahres  Anher  eingereichteu  Statuten  fUr  den  alihier  em'chtetea 
Kunstverein,  hierdurch  conBrmirt  und  best'atiget,  jedoch  Jedermann  an  seinen  Recfatecm 
ohne  Schaden. 

Es  hat  sich  daher  der  gedachte  Vereiti  nach  dieseD  Statuten  alienthalben  gebiibrend  zim 
achten.  Auch  bleibt  der  Koniglichen  Kreis-Direotion  oder  der  sonst  betreffenden  Regier-* 
ungsbehorde  hiermit  ausdriicklich  vorbehalten,  jene  Statuten  nach  Gelegenheit  der  Zeit 
und  der  Verhalinisse  zu  mehren,  zu  mindern,  oder  auch  ganzlich  wieder  aufzuheben. 

Urkundlich  ist  hieriiber  gegenwartiges  Confirmations-Decret  unter    Beidruckung  des 
Canzlei-Siegels  der  Konigl.  Kreis-Direction  ausgefertiget  worden. 


Leipzig,  am  4  Januar  1842. 


Konigl.  Sachsische  Kreis-Direction, 

V.  Falkenstein,  Richter. 


§  1.  Der  Verein  der  Leif)ziger  Kunstfreunde  und  der  Leipziger  Kunstverein  bilden  fur 
die  Folge  Eine  Gesellschaft  unter  dem  Namen  ''  Leipziger  Kunstverein.'' 

Sic  werfen  ihr  beiderseitiges  Vermogen  an  baarem  Gelde,  Ktinstgeg^nstanden,  Biksbem, 
Utensilien  etc.  zu  einem  gemeinschaftlichen  Fonda  ein  und  wirken  fortan  gemeiosaa  zmt 
Rirderung  der  bildenden  Kunst  und  zur  Verbreitung  des  Antbeils  an  derselben.  Dieser 
neoe  Verein  ist  zu  Ostern  1840  ins  Leben  getreten. 

§  2.  Zu  Erreichung  der  Vereinszwecke  wird 

1.  alle  zwei  Jahre  eine  Haupt-Auastellung  veranstaltet  und  zwar  zunacbat  von  Weiken 

lebender  Kiinstler,  welcne  zur  Einsendung  derselben  durch  den  Verein  aufgefordert 
werden.  Der  Zutritt  zu  dieeer  Haup-Ausstellunff  steht  JedermaiMii  auoh  den  Mit- 
gliedern  des  Vereins,  nur  gegen  Eintriitsgeld  offen. 

2.  Es  werden  permanente  Ausstellungen  gebfldet,  indem  Kunstwerice  aller  Art 

a)  das  ganze  Jahr  hindurch  wenigstens  einmal  wochentlich  bei  Tagesbeleucbtuog, 

b)  ausserdem  in  jeder  Wocbe  des  Winterhalbjahr^  einmal  Abendfi  zur  Beschauaog 

aufgestellt  werden. 

In  dem  Local  der  permanenten  Ausstellungen  wird  eine  Sammlung  g^igoeter  ScfarifteQ 
iiber  die  Kunst  aufbewahrt. 

Diese  Ausstellungen  stehen  den  Mitgliedern  des  Vereins  ohne  besorideres  Eiatrittsgeld* 
ofien.  Doch  versammeln  sich  in  den  Abendstunden  in  der  Regel  nur  Manner.  Fremde» 
welche  von  Mitgliedern  personlich  eingefiihrt  werden,  treten  an  den  bestimmten  AussteU 
lungstagen  ebenfalls  frei  ein,  zu  jeder  andem  Zeit  haben  sie  dazn  Karten  beim  Directon'um. 
zu  losen.  Einheimische,  welche  nicht  Mitglieder  des  Vereins  sind,  haben  iiberhaupt 
keinen  Zutritt  zu  den  permanenten  Ausstellungen. 

Fiir  die  Zeit  der  Messe  bleiben  besondere  Veranstaltungen  vorbehalten. 

3*  Es  werden  Kunstwerke,  namentlich  aus  dem  Bestande  der  Ausstellungen,  an^kaaft 
und  aller  2  Jahre  theils  unter  den  Actionairs  (s.  §  4. 1.)  verloost,  theils  zur  Bildnng 
eines  Museums  der  Stadt  Leipzig  verwendet. 

4.  In  den  Jahren,  in  welchen  keine  Verloosung  Statt  findet,  wird,  soweit  es  thunlich 
erscheint,  ein  Kunstblatt  (s.§  8.)  an  die  Actionairs  vertheilt. 

^  3.  Der  Verein  hat  seinen  Sitz  in  Leipzig,  jedoch  konnen  auch  Auswartige  Mitglieder 
desselben  werden.  Er  besteht  zunachst  aus  sammtlichen  Mitgliedern  beider  in  §  i. 
benannten  bisherigen  Vereine.  Spater  Beitretende  haben  sich  bei  den  Vorstebern  aozu* 
raelden.     Nur  Personen  von  unbeschollenem  Ruf  ist  der  Zutritt  gestattet. 

^  4.  Die  Mirglieder  des  Vereins  theilen  sich  in  ordentliehe  oder  Actionairs  und  ausser- 
ordentliche  oder  Abonnenten. 

1.  Die  Actionairs  machen  sich  durch  ihren  Eintritt  auf  mindestens  2  Jahre  verbind- 
lich,  betheiligen  sich  bei  dem  Vereine  mit  einer  beliebigen  Anzahl  von  Actien  und 
zahlen  fiir  jede  derselben  einen  jahrlichen  Beitrag  von  3  Thalern  im  Vierzehn- 
Thalerfusse.  Sie  haben  alle  Rechte  der  voUen  Mitgliedschaft,  namentlich  nehmea 
sie  an  den  Verloosungen  der  angekauften  Kunstwerke  und  der  Vertheilung  der 
Kunstbl'atter  Tlieil,  konnen  zu  Vorstebern  gewahlt  werden  und  haben  in  den  Gene- 
ralversaramlungen  Stimmrecht  in  alien  Angelegenheiten  des  Vereins.  Alle  dies& 
Rechte  iiben  sie  nach  der  Zahl  ihrer  Actien  aus,  so  jedoch,  dass  zur  Theilnahme  an 
der  Verloosung  nur  diejenigen  Actien  berechtigen,  fur  welche  die  Beitrage  fiir 
2  Jahr  entrichtet  sind.  Ausserdem  haben  sie  freien  Eintritt  in  die  permanenten 
Ausstellungen.     Die  Actienscheine  werden  auf  die  Person  ausgestellt. 

2.  Die 
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2.  Die  Abonoenten  machen  sich  fiir  1  Jahr  verbipdlich  und  zahlen  einen  jahrlichen 
Beitrag  von  i  Thir.  10  Ngr.  im  Vierzehn-Thalerfusse.  Sie  haben  freien  fiintritt  in 
die  permanenten  Ausstellungen,  und  in  den  Generalversammlungen  Stinimrecht  in 
AngelegeDheiten,  welchedie  Modalitat  dieser  Ausstellungen  betreffen,  ohne  dage- 
gen  an  den  Ubrigen  Rechten  der  Actionairs  Theil  zu  nehmeq. 

§  5.  Das  Vereinsjahr  wird  von  Ostern  zu  Ostern  gerecbner. 

Die  Beiirage  sind  von  beiderlei  Mitgliedern  bis  zum  1  August  jeden  Jabres  an  den  Cas- 
sirer  des  Vereins  zu  zahlen,  resp.  unter  der  Adresse,  **  An  den  Cassirer  des  Leipziger  Kunst- 
vereins^'  franco  einzusendeo.  Wer  bis  zu  dem  bezeichneten  Termine,  welcher  wenig^tena 
4  Wochen  vorher  durch  die  Leipziger  Zeitung  bekannt  gemacht  mvd,  die  Einzahlung  nicht 
geleistet  hat,  verliert  die  Rechte  der  Mitgliedschaft,  jedoch  bleiben  dem  Vereine  die  An- 
spriicbe,  welche  deoiselben  wegen  der  falligeo  .Einzahlung  und  sonst  an  das  saumige 
Mitglied  zusteben,  vorbehahen.  Der  Zutritt.zu  den  permanenten  Ausstellungen  ist  iibri- 
gens  nicht  eher  als  nach  erfolgter  Zahlung  des  Beilrags  gestattet. 

Jeder  Actionair  erhalt  fiir  jede  Aciie,  deren  Einzahlung  er  geleistet  bat,  einen  mit  einer 
Nummer  versehenen  Schein  ;  nach  dieseo  Nummern  wird  die  verloosung  der  angekauften 
Kunslwerke  und  der  Abdriicke  der  zu  vertbeilenden  Kunstblatter  bewirkt. 

§  6.  Der  Austritt  aus  dem  Vereine  muss  spatestens  zu  Ende  Decembers  fur  das  nachste 
Vereinsjahr  angezeigt  werden.  Wer  dies  unterlasst,  ist  gehalten,  den  n'achsten  Jahres- 
beitrag.noch  2U  entriobten. 

§  7.  Die  Geldmittel  des  Vereins  besteben : 

1.  in  den  jJihrlicben  Beitragen  der  Mitgliedor ; 

2.  in  dem  Ertrage  der  Eintrittsgelder  bei  den  §  ^.  erwabnten  Haupt-Ausstellungen ; 

3.  in  sonstigen  zufalligen  Einnahmen. 

§  8.  Von  alien  diesen  Einnahmen  werden,  naoh  Abzug  s'ammtlicher  Unko^ten,  zwei 
Dritttheile  zum  Ankaufe  der  unter  den  Actionairs  zu  verloosenden  Kunstwerke  verwendet, 
ein  Dritttheil  aber  ist  zu  Erwerbun^en  fiir  das  stadtische  Museum  bestimmt.  Spatestens 
3  Monate  nach  jeder  Verloosung  wird  ein  Bericht  liber  die  Thatigkeit  des  Vereins,  nebst 
Rechnungsablegung  und  Liste  sammtlicher  Mitglieder,  resp.  mit  Angabe  der  Zahl  ihrer 
Actien,  gedruckt  und  unter  alle  Mitglieder  vertheilt. 

§  Q.  In  den  Jahren,  in  welchen  die  Haupt-Ausstellung  nicht  Statt  6ndet,  liisst  der 
Verein>  soweit  ihunlich,  eines  der  besten  von  ihm  erworbenen,  oder,  sofern  ein  passender 
Gegenstand  darunter  nicht  vorhanden  ware,  ein  anderes  Kunstwerk,  woriiber  Directorium 
una  Ausschuss  (s.  §  15.)  zu  entscheiden  haben,  durch  Stich  oder  Lithographie  verviel- 
faltigen  und  Abdriicke  davon  an  alle  Actionairs  nach  der  Zahl  ihrer  Actien  durch  das  Loos 
vertheilen.  Das  stadtische  Museum  erhalt  jedesmal  10  Exemplare  vor  der  Scbrift.  Der 
<jewinner  eines  verloosten  Kunstwerkes  ist  verbunden,  dasselbe  zum  Behuf  der  gedachten 
Vervielfaltigung  eine  angemessene  Zeit  hindurch  dem  Vereine  unentgeldlich  zu  iiberlassen, 
und  zwar  fiir  das  nachste  Jahr  nach  der  Verloosung ;  jedoch  iibemimmt  der  Verein  die 
Vertretung  jedes  Schadens,  der  wahrend  der  Zeit  dieser  Ueberlassung  des  Kunstwerkes 
sich  an  letzterem  ereignen  sollte,  und  zwar  soil  fiir  den  Fall  eines  solchen  Schadens  der 
Werth,  wofiir  dasselbe  angekauft  worden,  ah  Maassstab  der  Entschadigung  angenommen 
werden. 

§  10.  Die  VerwaUung  der  Gesch'afte  des  Vereins  iibemimmt  ein  Directorium  unter  der 
conlrolirenden  Mitwirkung  eioes  Ausschusses.  Diese  Verwaltuns;  ist  unentgeldlich ;  dock 
iverden  die  Auslagen  aus  der  Kasse  des  Vereins  bezahlt.  Auch  ist  es  dem  Directorium 
gestattet,  nothigenfalls  einen  besoldeten  Gehiilfen  fiir  den  Secretair  und  fiir  die  Conserv&- 
toren  (s.  §  13.)  anzuatellen.  S'ammtliche  Beamte  des  Vereins  mussen  in  Leipzig  wohnhaft 
sein. 

§  11.  Der  Ausschuss  bestebt  urspriinglich  aus  15  Mitgliedern  und  wird  das  erate  Mai 
von  sammtlichen  (21)  Personen,  welche  gegenwarlig  die  Vorstande  beider  (§  1.)  benanpteo 
Vereine  bilden,  gewahlt^  und  zwar  aus  der  Zahl  aller  Mitglieder  beider  Vereine*  Sammt- 
liche  Ausschussmitglieder  miissen  aber  in  Leipzig  wohnhaft  sein  und  als  Actionairs  in  den 
Verein  eintreten.  Dieser  Ausschuss  wablt  aus  seiner  Mitte  ein  Directorium  von  5  Per- 
sonen; die  nach  dieser  Wahl  verbleibenden  10  Personen  bilden  fortan  den  Ausschuss.  In 
demselben  liihrt  ein  durch  die  Mitglieder  Erwahlter  den  Vorsitz,  ein  Zweiter  das  Pro- 
tocoll. 

Dieser  Ausschuss  hat 

«)  in  der  Folge  die  Directoren  (aus  der  Mitte  sammtlicher  Actionairs  des  Vereins) 
zu  wahlen ; 

b)  die  Auswahl  der  anzukaufenden  Kunstwerke  und  des  durch  Stich  oder  Litho- 

graphie zu  vervielfaltigenden  Kunstwerkes  mit  dem  Directorium  zu  besorgen; 

c)  iiberhaupt  die  Oeschaftsfiihrung  des  Vereins  zu  controliren. 

1^  §  12.  Aller  2  Jahre,  am  8  Tage  nach  der  General-Versammlung^  treten  2  Mitglieder 
des  Ausschusses,  nach  der  Reihenfolge  ihres  Eintrittes,  aus.  Unter  den  zuerst  eingetre- 
tenen  entscheidet  das  Loos.  Die  Wahl  der  neuen  Mitglieder  des  Ausschusses  stent  der 
General-Versammlung  zu.  Einzelne  ausserordentlicb  eintretende  Vacanzen  werden  jedoch 
0.79.  304  durcb 
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1.  einen  Vorsitzenden,  der  auch  in  den  Geueral-Versammluncen  und  in  den  gemein- 

schaftlichen  Versammlungen  des  Directoriums  und  Ausscnusses  den  Vorsitz  hat ; 

2.  einen   Secretair,  welcher   den    Briefwechsel  des  Vereins  und  die  Protocolle  der 

Verhandlungen  fiihrt  und  mit  dem  Vorsitzenden  unt^rzeichnet ; 

3.  einen  Cassirer,  der   die    Einnahme  und   Ausgabe,   letztere  auf  Anweisuog  den 

Vorsitzenden,  sowie  die  Verwaltung  der  Gelder  besorgt  und  die  Rechnuogen  des 
Vereins  fiihrt ; 

4.  zwei  Conservatoren,  von  welchen  der  Eine  die  Haupt-Au8stellungen»  der  Andere 

die  permanentenTages-Ausstellungen  zu  ordnen  hat.  ZnVeranstaltung  der  Abend- 
Ausstellungen  werden  zu  Anfang  jedes  Winters  von  dem  Directorium  und  Aus- 
schusse  roindestens  12  Mitglieder  der  Gesellschaft  erwahlt,  von  welchen  je  zwei  in 
einer  durch  das  Loos  zu  bestimmenden  Reihenfolge  in  Gemeinschaft  mit  einem 
f iir  das  ganze  Winterhalbjahr  za  emennenden  Deputirten  des  Directoriums  sich 
diesem  Geschaft  unterzieben  und  zugleich  an  den  betreffenden  Abenden  jour  im 
Ausstellungs-Locale  haben. 

§14.  Das  Directorium  vertritt  den  Verein  gegen  dritte  Personen;  es  besori^  die 
gesaimmte  Verwaltung,  wahit  mit  dem  Ausschusse  gemeinschaftlich  die  anzukaufeoden 
und  durch  Stich  oder  Lithographic  zu  vervielfaltigendcn  Kunstwerke  aus,  beruft  die 
General-Versammlungen,  und  ordnet  iiberhaupt  die  Wirksamkeit  des  Vereins  inaerhalb 
der  Granzen  der  Statuten,  fur  deren  gehorige  Befolgunges  verantwordich  ist,  und  bezieh- 
ungsweise  unter  Concurrenz  des  Ausschusses  und  nach  den  Beschliissen  der  General- 
Versammlung, 

§  15.  Die  Auswahl  der  von  dem  Vereine  anzukaufenden  Kunstwerke  geschieht  auf 
folgende  Weise.  Das  Directorium  wahIt  diese  Gegenstaode  aus  und  tragt  seine  Wahl 
dem  Ausschusse  vor;  dieser  bat  den  Ankauf  derselben  zu  genehmigen  oder  zn  verwerfen. 

Kommt  im  letztern  Falle  eine  Vereinigung  nicbt  zu  Stande,  und  beharrt  das  Directoriuiii 
bei  seinem  Vorschlage,  so  wird  in  der  Art  uber  jeden  einzelnen  Gegenstand  abgestimmt, 
dass  jeder  Director  und  iedes  Ausschussmitglied  seine  Stimme  einzeln  ab^ebt  uad  dan  die 
Stimmenmehrheit  liber  Annahme  oder  Verwerfung  entscheidet.  Werke,  deren  Ankauf  auf 
solche  Weise  abgelehnt  ist,  konnen  in  der  Regel  nicht  wieder  vorgeschlagen  werden.  Das 
Directorium  hat  in  der  Regel  seine  Vorschfage  einen  Tag  vor  der  deshalb  zu  veranstalt- 
enden  Conferenz  dem  Ausschusse  mitzutheilen. 

§  16.  Von  den  Directoren  tritt  von  Ostem  1840  an  alie  2  Jahre  zu  Ostera  Eioer  aoia* 
Auch  bier  entscheidet  wie  bei  den  Mitgliedern  des  Ausschusses  (s..§  12.)  zuerst  das  Loos,, 
dann  die  Reihenfolge  des  Eintrittes.     Die  neuen  Directoren  hat  der  Ausschuss  zu  wahleu. 

§  17.  Jedes  aus  dem  Directorium  oder  dem  Ausschusse  regelmassig  austretende  Mitglied 
ist  sofort  wieder  wahl  bar. 

§  18.  Aller  2  Jahre,  nach  dem  Schlusse  der  Haupt-Ausstellung  und  gegen  Ende  des 
Jahres,  wird  eine  durch  die  I^ipziger  Zeitung  zusammenzuberufende  Generat^Versammr 
lung  sammtiicher  Mitglieder  gehalten,  in  welcher  das  Directorium  Rechenschaft  iiber  seine 
Verwaltung  ablegt  und  Fragen  von  nllgemeinem  Interesse  zur  Berathung  und  Abstimmang 
bringt.  Namentlich  konnen  Aenderungen  in  den  Statuten  nur  durch  Beschliisse  der 
General-Versammlung  und  nur  mit  Vorbehalt  der  diesfalls  einzuholenden  Genebmiguag 
der  vorgesetzteu  Regierungsbehorde,  erfolgen.  Vertretung  durch  Bevollmachtigte  findet 
in  diesen  Versammlungen  nicht  Statt.  Die  wichtigem  Gegeofttande  der  Tageaordnong 
werden  vorher  ofientlich  bekannt  gemacht.  - 

§  ig.  In  den  General-Versamrolungen  steht  es  jedem  Mitgliede  des  Vereins  frei,  Mit- 
tbeilungen  und  Antrage  iiber  die  Interessen  des  Vereins  zu  machen,  jedoch  miissendieselben 
mindestens  3  Tage  vorher  dem  Directorium  angezeigt  werden. 

§  20.  Jedes  Mitglied,  welches  nach  vorheriger  Einladung  in  den  Versammlungen  de® 
Vereins  (oder  der  Directoren  oder  Ausschussmitglieder)  nicht  erscheint,  wird  als  d^i 
Beschliissen  der  Majoritat  beitretend  angeselien.  Die  Beschliisse  sowohl  der  Genertl- 
Versammltingen  als  des  Directorii  und  Gesellschaftsausschusses  werden  nach  absolater 
Stimmenmehrheit  gefusst ;  ergiebt  sich  jedoch  bei  der  zweiten  Abstimmung  keine  solche, 
80  gilt  bf  i  der  dritten  die  relative  Mehrheit.  Bei  Gleichheit  der  Stimmen  entscheidet  in 
alien  Fallen  der  Vorsitzende.  (Jm  im  Directorium  und  im  Ausschusse  giiltige  Beschliisse 
fassen  zu  konnen,  muss  wenigstens  die  Halfle  der  Migtiieder  jedes  Collegiuins  versammelt 
sein. 

§  21 .  Dr  r  Leipziger  Kunstverein  wird  in  geeigneten  Fallen  zur  Fbrderung  seiner  Zarecke 
mit  auswiirtigen  Vereinen,  die  mit  ihm  gleiches  oder  'ahnliches  Ziel  verfolgen,  Verbindung 
unterhalttn.  Diess  wird  Gegenstand  der  vom  Directorium  zu  pflegenden  Verhandlungen 
sein. 

I  22.  Dir  Aufbewahrung  und  Aufstellung  der  zu  Begriindung  eines  Museums  der  Stadt 
Leipzig  angfkauften  und  noch  anzukaufenden  Kunstwerke  bleibt  dem  Directorium  und 
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Ausscbnsse  uberlassen,  bis  die  Zalil  der  angekauften  Kunstwerke  auf  20  gestiegen  ist ;  sie 
werden  vor  der  Hand  im  Local  d«r  permanenten  Ausstellung  aufbewabrt.  Ist  die  ^ahi 
20  erreicht,  80  wird  von  den  Actionairs  in  der  General-Versammlung  weiterer  Bewhluss 
deshalb  eefasst.  Bis  zu  diesem  Beschluase  behalten  die  Actionairs  sich  fur  jeden  Fall  en 
ienen  Kunstwerken  alle  Eigenthumsrechte  vor;  die  Stifter  des  am  16  Febraar  1837 
znsammengetretenen  Leipziger  Kunstvereins  aber  bedingen  sich  auf  den  Grand  des  §  16. 
des  Statute  von  demselben  Tage,  dass  die  gedachten  Kunstwerke  nie  anders  als  Fur  ein 
Museum  der  Stadt  Leipzig  verwendet  werden,  und  daher  in  dem  Falle.  dass  der  Verem 
vor  wirklicher  Errichtnng  des  Museums  entgegengesetzten  Beschluss  daraber  fassen  soUte, 
der  Stadt  Leipzig  zufallen,  von  dieser  aber  zu  dem  bestimmten  Zwecke  verwendet  werden 
mdlen. 

^  23.  Im  Falle  der  Auflosung  des  Vereines  fallt  das  sammtliche  Vermiigen  desselben 
dem  stadtischen  Museum  eigenuUmlich  zu. 

Leipzig,  den  5  November  1841. 
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STATUT  des  Kunst-Vbreins  fui  das  Konigreich  Hannover. ^\Sz7> 


I.  Zweck  des  Vereins. 

§  1.  Der  Zweck  des  Vereins  ist:  Befbrderung  der  bildeoden  Kiinste  durch  Verbreitung 
der  Theilnahme  fur  dieselben  und  darch  Aufmunterung  and  Unterstiizzung  der  Kiinstler. 

§  2.  Um  diesen  Zweck  za  erreichen  wird  der  Verein  : 

a)  in  Hannover  offentliche  Ausstellungen  von  Werken  der  bildenden  Kiinste  veran-^ 

stalten,  und 

b)  die  ausgezeichneteren  der  ausgestellten  Kunstwerke^  soweitdie  Mittel  es  getftatten, 

ankaufen  und  nach  dem  Loose  unter  seine  Mi^lieder  vertheilen. 

^3.  Der  Ankauferstreckt  sich  vorzugsweise  auf  Werke  vaterVandischer  Kiinstler  d.  hi 
s^cDer^  welche  entweder  in  dein  Konigreiche  Hannover  geboren  sind  oder  in  demselben 
^(ren  Wohnsitz  haben. 

IL  Verfassung  des  Vereins. 


^  4*  Der  Verein  bildet  sich  durch  freies  Zusammentreten  aller  der  Freunde  der  Kanst, 
wdcbe  sich  zn  Erreichung  des  gemeinsamen  Zweckes  zu  einem  jahrlichen  Beilrage  von 
wenigstens  Drei  Reichstmlern  Landesmiinze  verpflichten. 

^  5.  Der  iahrliche  Beitrag  von  Drei  Reichsthalern  berechtigt  zu  Einer  Actie,  es  steht 
aber  einem  Jeden  frei,  mit  so  vielen  Actien  als  er  will,  an  dem  Vereine  Theil  zu  nehmen. 

%  6.  Die  Mitglieder  erhalten  f  iir  eine  jede  Actie  einen  Schein,  der  mit  einer  Rummer 
verseben  ist,  nach  welcher  die  Verloosung  der  angekauften  Kunstwerke  vorgenommen* 
wird. 

§  7«  Die  Listen  der  Tbeilnehmer  des  Vereins  und  ihrer  Actien  werden  jahrlich  gedruckt 
und  an  die  Mitglieder  vertheilt. 

§  8.  Der  Kunstverein  betrachtet  sich  als  am  i  Mai  dieses  Jahres  zusammengetreten^  die 
Theilnahme  an  demselben  steht  indess  fortwahrend  offen.  Am  i  Februar  eines  jeden; 
Jahres  werden  die  Listen  geschlossen,  und  spater  einlaufende  Meldungen  gelten  erSt  Tur 
das  nachste,  mit  dem  folgenden  i  Mai  anfangende>  Rechnungsjahr. 

\  9.  Die  Verpflichtang  der  Actien  dauert  nur  f  iir  ein  Jahr,  und  es  steht  einem  jeden 
Interessenten  frei  nach  Verlauf  desselben  aus  dem  Vereine  auszuscheiden^  jedoch  wird— 
um  das  Institut  nicht  durch  zu  grosse  Unsicherheit  in  Gefahr  zu  bringen — eine  Kiiodigung 
festgesetzty  welche  wenigstens  drei  Monat  vor  Ablauf  des  Rechnungsjahres,  also  iedesmsd 
vor  dem  i  Februar  schriftlich  geschehen  muss.  Wer  diese  Kiindi^ung  unterlasst,  ver-^ 
pflichtet  sich  stiUschweigend  zur  fortlaufenden  Theilnahme  fur  das  nachste  Jahr. 

^  10.  Die  ErbShung  der  Kunstausstellung  wird  am  24  Februar  als  an  dem  Geburtstage 
des  erhabenen  Protektors  des  Vereins  statt  finden,  ihre  Dauer  ist  auf  einen  Monat  fest- 
gesetzt,  wahrend  welcher  Zeit  auch  die  GeneraUVersanunlungen  des  Vereins  gehalten 
werden. 
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iU>peAdix  (P.)  ^  1 1 .  Es  wird  Sihrlich  nftch  einem  ttuseezeichneten  neoeren  Oemakle  oder  andeitt  Kimsc* 

^^Z_  weAe  cin  Kupfewtich  oder  Steindrack  besorgt  wcrden,  wovon  eine  jcde  Actie  einea 

juoj^a  Abdrock  «rbalt.  Die  Flatten  Teibleiben  Eigenthum  des  Vereins  and  die  Abdrucke  kommes 

Jlitt  XMmm^  anderwertig  nicht  in  den  Handel. 

§  i:2«  Die  auB  dem  Betrage  der  AcUen  auf  kommendeQ  Gelder  werden  nacb  Bestreitung 
der  uovermeidiicbea  Auseaben  fur  Druckkosten,  Porto,  SchreibmaterialteAy  ete.  aii«- 
schliesslich  zuon  Ankauf^  ^r  zu  verkoseoden  Kuustwerke,  wie  za  den  Kosten  des  jahilicli 
zu  v«rtl«eileadeQ  EapCersticbs  oder  Steiodruckes  verwendet.— Die  Koeton  der  Sjmtas«- 
stelluDg  weiden  durch  ein  zu  erlegeodes  iDassigeg  Eiatrittsgeldy — Ton  welchem  iodeai  afle 
ausiibenden  KUnstler  auBgenommen  sind, — gedeckt  werden. 

§  13.  Der  Cas8eD*Ueberschu88  wird  zn  den  Bedurfnissen  des  folgenden  Jahres  ver- 
wendei. 

IIL  Verwaltung  des  Vereins. 

§  14.  Dem  KuQst-Vereine  steht  ein  verwaltender  Aosschuss  unter  dem  Namen  einer 
Cfiouauttee  vor* 
Diese  besteht : 

a)  aus  wirklichen  MitgUederny  welcbe  von  den  in  Hannover  wohneoden  Tbeilaehmem 
des  Vereins  aus  ibrer  Mitte  gewablt  werden ; 

b)  aus  correspondirenden  Mitgliedem,  welcbe  in  alien  iibri^en  Stadten  des  Landes* 
wo  der  Verein  Tbeilnahme  get'unden  hat,  nacb  Verhaltniss  der  Zahl  der  dort 
gezeicbneten  Actien  von  den  Actionairs  aus  ibrer  Mitte  gewablt  werden. 

§  15.  Die  wirklicben  Mitglieder  bilden  die  Committee  in  Hannover.  Sie  besteht  aus 
einem  Piasidenten  und  secbs  Mitgliedern,  worunter  ein  Secretair,  ein  Scbatzmeister,  eia 
Conservateur,  ein  Stellvertreter  des  Prasidenten  und  ein  Stellvertreier  des  Secretairs. 

Die  correspondirenden  Mitglieder  der  Committee  werden  nacb  dem  Verbaltnisae 
gewablt,  dass  in  einer  jeden  Stadt  bis  zu  der  Zabl  von  30  Actien  ein  Mitgleid  emannt 
wird,  und  jede  30  Actien  mebr  die  Befugniss  geben  ein  Mitgleid  mebr  zu  wahleo. 

§  16,  Diese  correspondirenden  Mitglieder  iibernebmen  die  ortliche  Leitung  des  Verdns; 
sie  treten  einzein  oder — wo  mebrere  an  etneui  Orte  sind — durcb  ein  dazu  aus  ibrer  Mitte 
erwahltes  Mitglied,  mit  der  Committee  in  Hannover  in  Verbindung,  und  haben  das  Rech^ 
bei  ibrer  Anwesenheit  daselbst,  an  den  Sitzungen  der  Committee  als  wirkliche  Mitglieder 
Theil  zu  nehmen,  so  wie  die  ProtocoUe  und  BUcber  derselben  einzuseben. 

§  17.  Allen  Mitgliedern  der  Committee  liegt  es  ob,  die  Zwecke  des  Verdns  zu  be- 
aut'sicbtigen  und  zu  bef  ordern^  difc  Tbeilnabme  an  demselben  moglicbst  zu  verbreiten  und 
Vorscblage  zur  Vervollkommnung  desselben  einzureicben. 

§  18.  Die  Committee  in  Hannover  besorgt,  ausser  den  Local-Gescbaften  dort,  die  iooere 
Verwaltung  des  Vereins,  den  schrifUichen  Verkebr  u.  s.  w.>  und  ordnet  uberbaupt  die 
Wirksamkeit  desselben  in  alien  Beziebungen  innerbalb  der  Gr'anzen  des  Statuts  oder  nach 
den  Bescbliissen  der  GeneraUVersammlungen;  sie  fasst  ihre  Bescbliisse  nacb  Mehrheit 
der  Stimmen^ — beiGleicbheit  der  Stimmen  giebt  der  Vorsitzende  den  Ausscblag. 

§  ig.  Der  Prasident  der  Committee,  oder  bei  dessen  Bebinderung  dessen  Stellvertreter, 
f  unrt  aucb  in  den  General- Vei-sammlungen  den  Vorsitz  und  leitet  die  Beratbungen. 

Der  Secretair,  oder  bei  dessen  Bebinderung  dessen  Stellvertreter,  fUbrt  den  Briefwechsel 
des  Vereins,  die  ProtocoUe  der  Verbandlungen,  er  entwirft  und  unterzeichnet  alle  offeal* 
lichen  Bekanntmacbungen. 

Der  Scbatzmeister  besorgt  die  Verwaltung  der  Gelder,  die  Einnabmea  und  Ausgabea 
und  legt  die  Recbnangen  vor. 

Der  Conservateur  besorgt  die  Auf  bewabrung  derjenigen  Gegenstande,  welcbe  Eigenthum 
des  Vereins  werden,  den  Empfang  und  die  Versendung  der  fiir  die  Kunst-Ausstellong 
eingebenden  Kunstwerke,  etc. 

§  20.  Die  Auswahl  der  zur  Verloosung  bestimmten  Kunstwerke  gescbieht  durch  eia 
Schiedsgericbt,  welcbem  allein  die  Befugniss  zustefat,  iiber  den  Kunstwertb  derselben  wie 
iib^r  das  Verhaltniss  des  geforderten  Freises  zu  entscbeiden.  Dieses  Scbiedsgericht 
besteht  aus  zwei  unter  den  in  Hannover  wobnenden  Actionairs  ausznw'ablenden  Kiinstlera 
und  drei  erfabrnen  Kunstliebbabern  und  wird  jabrlicb  erwablt. 

BeiderWabI  wird  ein  dritter  KUnstler  als  Ersatzmann  bezeicbnet,  fiir  den  Fall,  das9 
ein  Werk  eines  der  andern  KUnstler  in  Frage  kommen  sollte. 

Niemand  kann  zugleich  Mitglied  der  Committee  und  des  Schiedsgericbts  sein. 

Das  Schiedsgeridt  fasst  seine  BescblUsse  nach  Stimmenmehrheit  und  theilt  solche  der 
Comniitte^  mit,  welche  vorher  nach  Maassgabe  der  Etnnabme  des  Vereins  ern  Maximum 
des  Preises  bestimmt,  welches  bei  keinem  Gem'alde  oder  anderen  Kunstwerke  fur  das 
Jahr  uberscbritten  werden  darf. 

§21.  Halt  die  Committee  die  Auswahl  des  Schiedsgericbts  nicht  den  Ztrecken  des 
Vereins  oder  den  Geldmitteln  desselben  angemessen,  so  hat  sie  das  Recht  eine  gemein- 
schaftliche  Sitzung  der  Committee  und  des  Schiedsgericbts  zu  veranlassen,  in  welcber  die 
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Auswabl  in  jenen  BeziekuDgen  gepruft,  berathen  uad  nach   Stimmenmehrhcit  dariiber 
entschieden  wird.    Den  Ankauf  aelbst  besorgt  die  Committee. 

§  22.  Die  Mitglieder  der  Committee  werden  aiif  zwei  Jahre  erwahlt,  jedoch  treten  von 
den  wirklichen  Mitgliedern  derselben  jahrlich  abwechselnd  resp.  drei  und  vier  Mitglieder, 
das  erste  mal  nach  ^estimmung  des  Looses  aus. 

Die  Austretenden  sind  wiederum  wablbar. 

^  2Q.  In  den  General-Versammlungen^zu  denen  sammtliche  Actionairs  dtirch  offentliche 
Bekanntmacbungen  eingeladen  werden,  wird  ron  der  Committee  ern  Bericht  iiber  ibre 
Thatigfceit  und  Verwaltunff  abgestattet,  welcher  gedruckt  nnd  an  die  Mitglieder  vertheilt 
wird  ;  indenselben  geeohehen  durcb  verschlossene,  personlich  abzugebende^  Wahlzettel  die 
Wahlen  der  Committee^  des  Scbiedsgerichts  und  der  zur  Revision  der  Rechnungen  zu 
emennenden  Actionairs;  die  Verloosung  wird  in  denselben  vorgenommen  and  das  allge- 
meine  Interesse  des  Vereins  beratben. 

§  24,  Jedes  Mitglied,  welcbes  nach  vorgangiger  Aofforderung  in  den  Versammlungen 
nicht  erscheint,  wird  als  den  Bescbliissen.der  Mohriieit  beitrelend  angesefaen. 

Die  Bescblusse  werden  uberall  nach  absoluter  Stimmenmebrbeit  gefasst ;  bei  Stimmen- 
gleichbeit  giebt  der  Vorsitzende  den  Ausscblag. 

§  25.  Jedem  Mitgliede  stehi  es  frei,  in  den  General-Versarominngen  Mittbeilungen  fiir 
und  iiber  das  Interesse  des  Vereins  zu  macben,  es  muss  aber  davon  vorber  dem  Secretair 
eine  Anzeige  davon  gemacht  warden,  wonach  der  Prasident  das  Mitglied,  der  Reibefolge 
nacb,  zum  Vortrage  aufTordern  wird. — Autrage,  welche  eine  Aenderung  oder  Erweiterung 
des  Statuts  betreffen,  kbnpen  nicht  in  derselben  Sizzung  beratben  werden,  in  welcher  sie 
gemacht  worden. 

§26.  Die  Rechnungdes  Vereins  wird  jahrlich  abgelegt,  von  zwei  Mitgliedern  desselben 
revidirt,  gedruckt  und  jedem  Actionair  mitgetbeilt. 

Dieses  Statut  ist  in  den  General-Versammlungen  vom.  3  und  l8  NavMnber  1832  berathen 
und  genebmigt  worden. 

Die  Committee  des  Kunst-Vereins  fiir  das  Konigreich  Hannovei: 

C  SchuUe,  Staatts^und  Cabinets-Minister,  Prasident. 
C.  AlhrecAtj  Geheimer  Candey-Secretaire,  Schatzmeister. 
Gr(rfvon  Casiellf  Rittmeister  im  Generalstabe. 
J.  ja.  Deimoldy  Advocat,  Stellvertreter  des  Secretairs. 
A.  G.  von  KielmannseggCy  Cammerjunker  und  Hauptmann  im  Garde-Gre* 

nadier-Regimente. 
/  C  SchradeTy  Hof-Kunsthandler,  Conservateur. 

B.  Hatismann,  Secretair. 
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ErwUITERUNG  DBS  Statuts. 


I.  Durcb  Beschluss  der  General- Versammhing  vom  Marz  1834  sind  folgende  Erweite- 
rungen  des  Statuts  angenommen : 

1)  Die  Committee  des  Vereins  hat  die  BeFugniss,  diejeniged  Mitglieder  derselben  ron 

der  Vtcrloosung  auszuscbliessen,  welche  vorangegangener  Erinnerungen  un- 
geachtet,  ihre  Seitr'age  an  ]  M'arzdes  betreffenden  Jabrs  noch  nicht  eingezahlt, 
haben. 

Sind  indess  die  Riickst'ande  nach  jenem  Tage,  jedoch  vor  dem  Toge  der 
Verloosung,  bei  der  Casse  des  Vereins  wirklich  eingegangen,  so  findet  dann  ein 
Ausschluss  von  der  Verlooaung  nicht  statt. 

2)  Mitglieder  des  Vereins,   welche   z.wei  aus  einander  folgende  Jahre  mit  ihren 

Beitragen  im  Riickstande  geblieben  sind^  sollen  so  angesehen  werden,  als  ob. 
sie  aus  dem  Vereine  getreten  waren. 

U.  In  der  General-Versammlung  vom  29  Marz  1835  wurde  bescblossen :  . 

1)  Die  Committee  in  den  Stand  zu  setzen,  zur  Beforderung  der  Geschicbtsmalerei  bei 
einzelnen  ausgeEetobneten  deutschen  Kiinstlern  grossere  historische  Gemalde 
fur  unsern  Verein— vorl'aufig  eiiis  jahrlich— zu  bestellen. 

Die  Gegenstande  miissen  entweder  religiosen  Inhalts  oder  aus  der  vaterl'andi^ 
schen  Geschichte  sein.  Zu  diesem  Zweck  wird  die  Committee  autorisirt,  bei 
drei  durcb  friibere  Leistungen  bewahrten  Kiinstlern  Farben-Scizzen  in  an^emes- 
sener  Grosse  zu  bestellen,  welche  auf  der  Ansstellnng  ausgestellt  una  dem 
jedesm^ligen  Schiedsj^ericbte  vorgelegt  werden,  welcbes  dariiber  zu  entscheiden 
und  diejenige  auszu wahlen  hat,  welche  im  Grossen  unter  n'aher  mit  dem  Kiinstler 
.  zu  verabredenden  Bedingungen  auszufiihren  sein  wiirde. 
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Die  nicbt  zur  Ausfiihrung  gewahlten  der  bestellteQ  Scizxen  wurden  den 
Kiinstlem,  wenn  sie  es  wunschen,  zu  eioem  aDgemesseneD  Prdse  abgekauft  iukI 
mit  zur  Verloosnng  gebracht. 

Ausser  der  Bestellung  dorch  die  Committee  bleibt  eine  freie  Coocurrenz  for 
alle  deutsche  Kiinstler  vorbehalteQ. 

2)  dem  Statut  einen  Zusatz  hinzuzufugeny  dahin  lautend : 

das8  die  Gewinner  derjenigen  Kunstwerke,  welcbe  fur  die  jahrlicb  zu  verthei- 
lenden  Lithographien  oder  Kupferstiche  auBC^ewahlt  werden,  verpflichtet  sind^ 
dieselben— indess  nur  so  lange,  als  fiir  die  Verfertigun^  der  Lithographic  oder 
des  Kupferstichs  durcbaus  erforderlich  ist, — der  CJommittee  zur  Dispositioo  mt 
Btellen. 

III.  Id  der  General-Versammlung  vom  8  Mai   1836  worde  beschlossen,  dem  §  tto. 
fblgende  Zusatze  hiuzuzufugen  : 

Im  ersten  a  linea  hinter  den  Worten :  *'  und  3  erfehrenen  KiiDStliebhabera  " 
welcbe  iiicbt  ausiibende  Kiinstler  sind. 

Hinter  dem  dritten  a  linea  :  Niemand  kann  zwei  Jahre  hintereinander  Mit- 
glied  des  Schiedsgericbts  sein. 

Die  Committee  des  Kunst-Vereins  fiir  das  Konigreich  Hannover : 

C.  SchuUe,  Staats-Minister,'  Prasident. 

C.  Albrecht. 

Blumenhach. 

Detmold. 

SchUehihorst. 

C.  Schroder. 

B.  Hausmann,  Secretaire 


(No.  5-) 
Brunswick. 


(No.  6.) 
BRUNSWICK. 


STATUTEN  des  Braunschwbigischbn  Kunstvbbkins. 

Protector : 
Se.  Hochfurstliche  Durchlaucht  der  regierende  Herzog  von  Braunschweig. 

§  1.  Der  hiesiire  Verein  bezweckt  Beforderung  der  Kunst  iiberhaupt,  sowofal  der  Malmef 
und  zeichnenden  Kunst,  als  auch  der  Kupferstecherkunst,  Bildbauerei,  Baukunst,  etc 

Die  Aufroerksamkeit  desselben  wird  daher  vorziiglich  aus  die  Werke  der  neuera  Zeit 
gerichtet  sein. 

§  2.  Dieser  Zweck  kann  nur  durch  lebbafte  Theilnahme  zahlreicher  Kunstfreunde 
erreicht  werden,  die  zunacbst  zur  Aufmunterung  und  Unterstiitzung  vaterlandiscber 
Kiinstler  hinwirken,  wozn  theils  die  Veranstaltung  einer  offentlicben  Ausstellnng  ibrer 
Werke,  theils  auch  periodische  Zuaammenkiinfte  als  wirksame  Mittel  dienen  werden. 

§  3.  Zu  den  Kunstwerken,  welche  fiir  die  Ausstellung  beriicksichtigt  werden,  rechnea 
wir  nur  solche  Werke,  die  inasthetischerBeziebungzujenerClassegeaiblt  werden  diirfen, 
BO  dass  blosse  Producte  des  mecbaniscben  Kunstfleisses  ausgeschlossea  bleibeo  ;  ond  der 
Vorstand  hat  zu  entscheiden,  ob  irgeud  ein  Gegenstand,  der  gesandt  wird,  zur  Aufoahme 
geeignet  ist. 

§  4.  Nicbt  nur  Werke  einheimiscber^  sondem  auch  auswartiger  Kiinstler  werden 
angenommen,  wenn  zuvor  eine  Meldung  an  den  Vorstand  des  Vereins  erfolgtist;  auch 
diirfen  einige  Kiinstler  insbesondere  aufgefordert  werden,  die  Ausstellung  mit  ibren  Werken 
zu  zieren,  und  nur  in  diesem  letzten  Falle  iibemimmt  der  Verein  die  f  osten  der  Zu-  and 
Riicksendung. 

§  5.  Die  Ausstellung  findet  alle  zwei  Jahre  Statt,  und  zwar  in  den  Monaten  Jnli  uni 
August ;  sie  stebt  den  Mitgliedern  unentgeltlich  offen ;  alle  iibrisen  Besuchendeo,  ein- 
heimische  sowohl  als  fremde,  zahleu  ein  Eintrittsgeld  von  4  Gga.  i  Person. 

§  6.  Um  einen  sichern  Fond  zu  dem  Unternebmen  zu  bilden,  zahlen  die  Mitglieder 
einen  jahrlichen  Beitrag  von  drei  Thalern,  dessen  Summe,  wenn  die  Eintrittsgelder  zar 
Deckung  der  Unkosten  hinreicben,  zum  AnkauFe  von  Kunstsachen  verwandt  wird. 

Die  Beiti'age  fiir  diejenigen,  welche  bereits  Mitglieder  sind,  miissen  in  den  ersten  drei 
Monaten  des  Jahrs,  die  der  Uebrigen,  bei  dem  Empfange  der  Actien  bezahlt  werden. 
Die  Wabl  der  k'auflichen  Sachen,  sowie  deren  Bestellung  bei  Kiinstlern,*  bleibt  dem  Vor- 
^tande  iiberlassen.    In  letzterer  Hinsicht  zieht  sodann  derselbe  zu  der  Priifnng  der  von 
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den  KiinBtlern  iiber  die  bestelhen  Bilder  eineesandten  Skizzen  einige  Knnstversta  Ddige 
hiozo^  mit  denen  er  gemeinschaftlich  dea  Beschlass  iiber  das  za  wahlende  Bild  fasst. 

Die  angekaaften  Kunstsachen  bleiben  Eigentbum  des  Vereins  und  werdea  in  dem  von 
der  Herzogl.  Landesregierung  irn  Altstadtrat^hanse  hieselbst  eingeraumteo  Locale  aufge- 
stellt.  Die  Beaufsichtignng  derselben  iibernimmt  der  Vorstand  des  Vereins  und  wird  die 
l^nrichtong  treffen,  dass  das  Local  der  Sammlung  den  Mitgiiedem  des  Vereins  einmal  in 
der  Woche  unentgeltlich  geoffnet  ist. 

§  7.  Die  obgedachten  Beitrage  sollen  als  Actien  betrachtet  werden>  wovon  jedes  Mit- 
glied  eine  beliebige  Anzabl  nehmen  kann,  und  zu  so  viel  Stimmen  in  den  General- Ver- 
sammlangen  berechiigt  ist,  als  es  Actien  besitzt. 

§  8.  Hinsichtlich  des  §  6  bestimmten  Beitrages  kcinnen  zu  Gunlten  ausiibender 
Kiinstier  Ausnahmen  Statt  finden,  wenn  sie  den  Wunsch  zu  erkennen  geben,  Mitglieder 
des  Vereins  zu  sein. 

§  g.  Der  Verein  halt  binnen  zwei  Jabren  wenigstens  eine  General-Versammlung  zur 
Recbnungsablage  und  zur  Wahl  neuer  Vorstandsmitglieden  Zu  alien  General-V  ersamm- 
Inngen  werden  die  Mitglieder  des  Vereins  durch  die  hiesigen  Anzeigen  eingeladen,  und 
sind  diejenigen^  welcbe  sodann  in  der  Versammlungnichi  erscheinen,  verbunden,  dasjenige 
anzuerkeunen^  was  die  grosste  Zafal  der  Anwesencfen  beschlossen  hat. 

§  10.  Dem  Vorstande  bleibt  es  iiberlassen,  ausserordentliche  Versammluugen  oder 
Ausstellungen  anzuordnen,  wobei  rucksichtlich  der  ersteren  dasjenige  ebenfalls  seine 
Anwendung  findet,  was  in  dem  vorstehenden  §  g  iiber  die  General- Versammlung  gesagt  ist. 

%  11.  Die  Zahl  der  Beam  ten  des  Vereins  ist  auf  11  festgesetzt,  namlich  1  Piasident, 
1  Secretaire  1  Cassenfiihrer,  1  Conservateur  und  7  berathende  Mitglieder. 

%  12.  Jedes  Mitglied  verpflichtet  sich  zur  Annahme  der  Statuten  und  Befolgung  der 
Gesetze  des  Vereins,  und  wer  aus  demselben  zu  scheiden  beabsichtigt,  ist  gehalten,  dieses 
Yor  Ablauf  des  Jahres  dem  Rechnungstiihrer  anzuzeigen;  widrigenfalls  bleibt  er  zum 
Beitrage  f  vir  das  naebste  Jabr  verbunden. 

Braunschweig;  am  25  Juni  1843. 

Der  Vorstand  des  Braunschweigischen  Kunst-Vereins : 

von  SchleinitZf  Prasident. 

C.  de  Maries,^  Secretair. 

W.  Dommerich,  Rechnungsfiihren 

Sillemj  Conservateur. 


H.  von  Biilofo. 
Aug.  Grotrian. 
von  Paczinsky. 


Eisner,    von  Erichsen. 
Fried.  Lobbeeke. 
C.  W.Bamdohr. 
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(No.  6.) 
Frankfort. 


STATUTEN  des  KuNsx-Vereins  zu  Frankfurt  am  Afaiii.— i83g. 

VOKWORT. 

"  Die  innere  Th'atigkeit  des  Kunst-Vereins  wird  sich  niclit  einzig  auf  dieVerloosungen 
beschriuikeni  wodurch  nur  kleinere^  fiir  den  Privatbesitz  bestimmte  Kunstwerke  veranlasst 
und  verbreitet  werden,  sondern  es  soil,  nach  dem  schonen  Vorgange  des  rheinisch-west- 
phalischen  Vereins,  eben  so  sehr  auch  die  hohere  Beziehung,  wonn  die  Kunst  zu  dem 
offentlichen  Leben  steht,  beriicksicbtigt,  und  ein  Theil  des  Fonds  zur  AusHihrung 
grosserer,  einem  offentlichen  Zwecke  gewidmeter  Werke  verwendet  werden. 

''  Diese  Richtune  der  Kunst  auf  das  Oeffentliche  ist  die  wichtigste,  fur  die  Kunst  selbst^ 
weil  sie  hier  ihre  hochsten  und  wiirdigsten  Aufgaben,  und  den  freiesten  Spielraum  fiir 
umfassende,  grossartige  Darstelluug  findet ;  liir  das  Lebeu,  in  der  Riickwirkung  der 
Kunst  auf  dasselbe,  weil  das  offentliche  Knnstwerk  durch  seine  Zuganglichkeit  den  Sinn 
nod  die  Theilnahme  fiir's  Schone  am  sichersten  und  allgemeinsten  anregt  und  belebt, 
uod  weil  auch  die  tiefere  Wirkung,  welche  die  Kunst  besonders  durch  religiose  und 
geschichtliche  Darstellungen  beabsichtigt,  an  der  geeigneten  offentlichen  Statteam  durch- 
greifendsten  und  fruchtbarsten  sich  geltend  macht. 

"  Gewiss  wiirde  also  der  Verein  seine  Bestimmung,  die  Kunst  zu  fordern  und  dadurch 
bildend  aufs  Leben  einzuwirken,  nur  einseiti^  und  mangelhaft  erfiillen,  wenn  er  nicht  auch 
die  offentliche  Kunst  gebiihrend  beriicksichtigen  wollte. 

"An  Veranlassung  aber  zur  Ausfiihrung  offentlicher  Kunstwerke  wird  es  nicht  fehlen. 
Unsere  Kirchen,  unsere  offentliclien  Wohlih'atigkeitsanstalten,  der  neue  Gottesacker,  die 
Bronnen,  welche  durch  die  neue  Wasserleitung  noch  enforderlich  werden,  unser  Romer, 
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an  den  so  grosse  gescbichtliche  Eriimerungea  sicb  ankniipfeo,  u*  s«  w.  eroffnea  ein  wetter 
Feld  fur  religiose  und  gescbichtliche  Darstellungen.    Andre,  zu  dem  Vereine  gehocend^ 
Siadte  werden  in  ihrer  Weise  eben  so  viel  Stoff  und  Anlass  darbieten. 

^  Sich  selbst  aber  wird  der  Vereia  in  dem,  was  er  fiir  die  OeffentUcbkeit  leisteit,  da& 
wiirdigste  bleibende  DenJ^mal  erricbten.'' 

(Aus  dem  Circvlar  des  Vorsiandes  toa 
si8  December  1829.) 


!•  Zweck  und  Wirksamkeit  des  Vereins. 
§  1.  Der  Zweck  des  Vereins  ist:  Forderung  bildenden  Kunst. 

§  2.  Fiir  diesen  Zweck  der  Verein,  indem  er 

a)  j'abrlich  eine  AnzabI  fiir  den  Privatbesitz  sich  eignender  Kunaterzeugoisse  iiater 

seine  Mitglieder  verlQosen, 

b)  so  ofty  als  die  Mittel  zureiobeoi  ein  grosseres  Kunstwerk  far  die  Oefientiiehkeit 

ausfuhren  lasst. 

§  3.  Zur  Belebung  des  Kunstinteresse  nnd  urn  fiir  die  Verloosuug  eine  reiehere  Auswafal 
von  Kunstwerkea  zu  gewinnen^  soUen  Kunst-Ausstellungen  statt  finden,  und  zwar 

a)  eine  fortlaufende  in  einem  eigens  dazu  besttmmten  Lokale,  zu  welcber  jeder  Ktiostler 

seine  Werke  einsenden  kann,  obne  dass  jedoch  der  Verein  in  der  Regel  die  Kost^i 
und  die  Gefahr  des  Transportes  iibemimmt, 

b)  grosseren.Ausstellungen  gegen  Erlegun^  eioes  Eintrittsgeldes,  die,  wenn  SLuaaere 

Umstande  es  zulassen,  von  Zeit  zu  Zeit  zu  veranstalten  sind.  Der  Ueberschuss 
der  Einnahme  fliesst  der  Vereinskasse  zu,  um  zu  deren  Zwecken  verwei^t  zu 
werden. 

§  4.  Die  Verloosung  der  ausgewahlten  Werke  geschiebi  an  eineoi  Somitage  der  zwd 
letzten  Monate  des  Jahres. 

Das  Verfabren  dabei  ist  folgendes :  An  einem  der  Verloosung  vorhergehendeD  Tage 
werden  im  Beisein  eines  Notars  die  Namender  Mitglieder  nach  der  ActienzabI  eines  Jedea 
und  die  sammtlichen  Preise  auf  besondere  Zeltel  verzeicbnet,  in  die  Umen  eingezablt. 
In  offentlicher  Versammlung  wird  dann  gleichzeitig  aus  einer  IJrne  jedesmal  ein  Name,  and 
aus  der  andem  der  darauf  faliende  Gewinn  gezogen. 

§  5.  Bei  jeder  Verloosung  wird  irgend  ein  Steindruck,  oder  Kupfersticb,  der  eigeos  za 
diesem  Zwecke  verfertigt  worden  ist,  und  nicht  vor  Jabresfristin  den  Kunstbandel  kommen 
soil,  unter  die  sammtlichen  Mitglieder  in  der  Art  rertheilt,  dass  die  Besitzer  einer  Actie 
denselben  auf  gewohnlichem,  die  Besitzer  von  je  zwei  Actien  einen  auf  chinesischem  Papier 
erhalten. 

§  6*  SoUte  die  Nachbildung  von  einem  der  erkauften  Bilder  vor  der  Ablieferang  von 
der  Direction  fiir  die  Vereinsmitglieder  bescblossen  werden,  so  hat  der  Gewinner  dasaelbe 
dem  Vereine  so  lange  zu  iiberlassen,  bis  gedachter  Zweck  erreicht  ist.  Die  Direction 
wird  fiir  die  miiglicbe  Beschleunigung  der  Arbeit  Sorge  tragen. 

§  7.  Vorziigliche  Gemalde  die  der  Kunstverein  angekauft,  konnen  vor  der  Verloosung 
solchen  Kunstvereinen,  die  ein  Gleicbes  gegen  den  hiesigen  beobachten,  zur  Austellung 
eingesendet  werden. 

§8.  Fiir  ofFentlicbe  Kunstwerke  wird  jahrlich  ein  (in  §  12  u.  13  n'aber  bezeicbneter) 
Tbeil  der  Einnahme  so  lange  zuriick,  und  auf  Zinsen  gelegt,  bis  etwas  Bedeutendes 
{^usgefiibrt  werden  kann. 

§  9.  Bei  Anscha£fung  und  Bestellung  der  Kunstwerke  wird  vorziiglich  auf  die  innerbalb 
des  Bereichs  des  Kunstvereins  wobnenden  Kiinstler  Riicksicht  genommen  werdeo,  obne 
dass  man  sich  jedoch  auf  dieselben  zu  beschranken  bat. 


II. —  Verfassung  des  Vereins. 

%\o.  Die  Stadt  Frankfurt  a.  M.  ist  der  Mittelpunct  des  Vereins ;  die  Theiluahme  daran 
ist  jedoch  jedem  Auswartigen  freigestellt. 

^11.  Mitglied  des  Vereins  wird  man  durch  die  Uebernahme  von  einer,  oder  mehrereo 
Actien,  jede  zu  dem  Betrage  von  zwei  Brabantertbalern. 

§  12.  Die  Actien  zerfallen  in  zwei  Classen : 

a)  in  solcbe,  die  mitloosen,  wobei  jede  Actie  fur  ein  Loos  gilt, 

b)  in  solcbe^  deren  Ertrag  ausscbliesslich  fur  ofientlicbe  Werke  bestimmt  ist 

§  13.  Von  dem  Ertrage  der  loosenden  Actien  wird  fur  die  offentlichen  Werke  jedes  Jahr 
wenigstens  ^  bbchstens  \  in  Abzug  gebracht. 

§  14.  Die  Eincassirung  der  Beitrage  ^eschieht  in  den  ersten  drei  Monaten  hach  jeder 
Verloosung ;  Ausw'artige  haben  dieselben   bier  anzuweisen,  oder  portofrei  einzusenden* 
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Wer  zur  Zeit  der  Ziehang  noch  im  Ruckstande  ist,  hat  fiir  diesmld  keineii  Antbeil  an  der      Appendix  (P.) 
Verioosung.  «.«» 

§  15.  Die  Theilnahme  steht  allezeit  oflTeo ;  sie  wird  f Ur  jedes  Mitglied  als  fortgehend         ahI^mm. 
aus  einem  Jahre  in  das  andere  betrachtet,  sofern  dasselble  nicht  bei  der  jedesmaligen  ^,,,^ 

YeriooBung  seioen  Austritt  fiir  das  folgende  Jahr  darch  schriftliche  Erklaruog  an  die  t^^^  5  \ 

Direction  anzeigt.  FWuikfert. 

§  16.  An  der  Spitze  des  Vereins  steht  ein  Ausschuss  von  wenigstens  sieben  Directoren*       *^     '  ■      * 
die  aus  den  Mtl^liedern  hiesiger  Stadt  erwahlt  sind ;  ausserdem  kat  jede  der  nbrigen 
Stadte  Air  je  30  Theilnehmer^  welcbe  sie  zablt,  die  Befugniss,  ein  Directionsglied  aus  ihre 
Mitte  zn  errrecinen. 

§  17.  Jedes  Jahr  treten  diejenigen  Mitglieder  der  Direction^  welche  drei  Jahre  Theil  an 
derselben  genommen  haben,  aus,  und  werden  diurch  neu  za  erwahlende  ersetzt.  Die 
Austretenden  sind  iibrigens  wieder  wahlbar. 

§  1 8.  Behufs  dieser  Er^nzusg  der  Direction  wird  dasVerzeichniss  sammtlicher  Mitglieder 
i4Tage  vor  der  Generalversamroluug  fiir  die  Verioosung  10  dem  Lokal  des  VereioB  aufgelegt, 
«nd  die  Mitglieder  haben  in  den  dort  befindlichen  Stimmkasten  ihre  Stimme  abzugeben. 

§  19.  Die  Direction  bestimmt^  wie  viel  nach  Maas8p;abe  des  §  13  jahrlich  fiir  ofFentKche 
Werke  ausgeworfen  werden  soil,  sie  bestellt  und  wah)t»  mit  mc^lichster  Beriicksichtigung 
der  schriftlich  oder  miiDdlich  an  sie  gelangenden  Wiinsche  der  Vereinsglieder,  die  fdr 
die  OeffeDtlichkeit  und  die  Verioosung  zu  bestimmenden  Kunstwerke,  beaufsichtigt 
die  KunstausstelluQg,  ordnet  die  Verk>0Bungen  an,  und  besorgt  alle  laufende  Geschafte  des 
Vereins. 

§  20.  Sie  wahlt  aus  ihren  hiesigeft  Mitgliedem  einen  v^rtragenden  Secretair,  einen 
Cassir  und  einen  Protocollfiihrer,  deren  Functionen  sich  aus  der  Natur  der  Sache  ergebeu. 
Ersterer  hat  auch  in  den  G^neralversammlungen  den  Vorsitz.  Ausserdem  wird  ein 
besoldeter  Cassengehiilfe  angestellt. 

§  21.  Die  Direction  hat  in  der  Regel  alle  zwei  Monate  eine  Sitzung. 

§  22.  Jahrlich  ist  weoi^tens  eine  (Jeneralversammlang,  in  welcher  die  Verioosung  der 
Kunstwerke,  und  die  Wahl  der  neuen  Directionsmitglieder  geschieht,  die  Jahresreehnung 
abgelegt  wird,  und  alle,  das  Interesse  des  Vereins  betrefienden  Vortrage,  Berathungen  und 
Antr'age  statt  findeo. 

§  23.  Alle  Beschliisse  der  Direction  sowohl,  als  der  Generalversammlungen  werden 
nach  einfacher  Stimmenmehrheit  gefasst;  bei  Stimmengleichheit  gibt  der  vorsitzende 
den  Ausschlag. 

Soil  jedoch  eine  Aenderung  in  den  Statuien  vorgenommen  werden,  w^s  nur  der  General- 
versammlung  zusteht,  so  miissen  zwei  Dritttheile  der  dabei  Anwesenden  dafur  gestimmt 
haben.  Auch  darf  liber  eine  Veranderung  in  den  Statuten  nur  dann  abgestimmt  werden, 
wenn  die  Vereinsglieder  durch  offentliche  Bekanntmachung  der  Direction  von  dem  in  dieser 
Hinsicht  sneciell  vorliegenden  Zwecke  einer  Generalversammlung  zuvor  benachrichtigt 
worden  sind. 

Wer  bei  einer  Versammlung  nicht  personlich  mitstimmt»  oder  seine  Stimme  nicht 
durch  schriftliche  Vollmacht  einem  andem  Mitgliede  tibertragen  hat,  wird  als  dem  Willen 
der  Mehrzahl  beitretend  angesehen. 

1 24.  Ein  all|;emeiner  Bericht  der  Verwaltung,  so  wie  ein  Auszug  aue  den  Rechnungeti, 
wird  am  Ende  jedes  Jahres  gedruckt  und  ein  Exemplar  jedem  Mitgliede  zugesendet* 


(No.  7.) 
BAVARIA. 


1. — MUNCHEN. 

SATZUNGEN  des  Kunst-Vsreihs  in  JtfuiicA«i.— 1844. 


Eksteb  Abschnitt. 
Fan  dem  Knnsivereme  im  AUgemeinen. 


%  1.  Der  Kunstverein  ist  eine  unier  dem  unmittelbaren  Schulze  Sr.  Majest'at  des  Koni^s 
bestehende  Gescllschaft  von  Kunstlern  und  Kunst-Freunden,  welche  zum  Zwecke  hat, 
Kenntniss  und  Liebe  der  Kunst  unter  ihren  Miigliedcrn  zu  verbreiten,  und  durch  ibte 
Mittel  forderlicb  auf  den  Betrieb  derselben  einzuwirken. 

^•'9-  3  H  4  §  2.  Zu 


(No.  7.) 
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§  3.  Zu  diesein  Behufe  wird 

a)  eine  andauernde  Ausstellung  der  neueslen  Kunstwerke  ihrer  Mitglieder  in  ihiein 

Lokale  veranstaltet ; 

b)  au8  ihnen  eine  den  Mitteln  der  Gesellschaft  gem'asse  Anzahl  augekauft,  and  dorch 

das  Loos  onter  die  Mitglieder  vertheilt; 

c)  jedem  Mitgliede  j'ahrlich  ein  Geschenk  zugestelh,  wozu  ein  oder  mebrere  Werke 

von  zom  Vereine  gehbrigen  Kiinstlem  ausgew'ahh,  und  entweder  durch  Stem- 
druck  oder  in  anderer  Weise  vervidfaliiget  werden  sollen ; 

d)  die  SammluDg  von  HaDdzeichnungen,  welcbe  der  Verein  von  seinen  MitgUedem 

zum  Geschenk  erbaltj^fortgesetzt; 

e)  in  dem  Lokale  des  Vereins  zur  Auflage  von  Kupferstichwerkeu  und  zor  artisCiscben: 

Unterhaltung  Gelegenheit  gegeben  ;  endlich 
f)  zur  Belehrung  iiber  Kanst  und  Kunstgeschir.hte  eine  Auswabl  der  besteiiy  die 
neueste  Kunst  behandeinden  Jonrncle  und  anderer  Schriften  angekanft. 

§  3.  Zur  Verwaltung  seiner  Geschafte  wabit  der  Verein  durch  Stimmenmehrbeit  einen 
Ausscbuss  von  16  in  Miinchen  wobnbaften  Mitgliedern,  8  Kiinstlern  und  8  KunstrFeundeny 
und  zur  Besorgung  des  Ankaufs  von  Gem'alden  und  der  andem  artistiscben  Greschafte 
in  gleicher  Weise  ein  Scbiedsgericbt^  welches  aus  4  Kiinstlem  und  7  KuDsUreimdeQ 
bestebt. 

Denjenigen,  welcbe  durch  die  Wabl  in  beide  Stellen  zugleicb  berufen  worden  sind,. 
stebt  es  frei,  zu  bestimmen,  in  welche  von  beiden  sie  eintreten  wollen. 

Statt  deijenigen,  welche  die  Wabl  ablebnen^  oder  im  Laufe  des  Jahres  ausscbeideoy 
treten  als  Ersatzmanner  die  ein,  welche  nach  ihnen  die  meisten  Stimmen  erbalten  haben. 

Bei  einer  iiber  6  Wochen  andauemden  Abwesenheit  eines  Mitgliedes  wird  fur  die 
Dauer  derselben  ebenfalls  durch  den  Verwakungs-Ausscbuss  oder  durch  das  Schieds- 
gericht  der  nachste  Ersatzmann  einberufen.  Ausserdem  kann  auch  bei  einer  kiirzere 
Zeit  andauernden  Abwesenheit  die  Einberufung  des  Ersatzmannes  in  ausserordentUchen 
Fallen  verrUgt  werden,  wenn  die  zur  Fassung  eines  giiltigen  Bescbluases  erforderliche 
Zahl  von  Mitglieder  nicht  vorbanden  ist* 

§  4.  Der  Verwaltungs-Ausschuss  und  das  Schiedsgericht  werden  jabrlicb  zur  Halfte 
erneuert,  und  die  austretenden  Mitglieder  sind  fur  das  Jahr  ihres  Austritts  in  keioe  da 
beiden  Stellen  wablbar. 

Die  Namen  der  Austretenden  und  darum  das  nachste  Mai  nicbt  Wahlbaren  werden  vor 
den  Wablen  sammtlichen  Mitgliedern  der  Gesellschaft  angezeigt. 


ZWBITER  AbSCHNITT. 

VoH  iem  MitgUedem  des  Vereins. 

%  5.  Als  ordentliches  Mitglied  kann  jeder  ausiibende  KUnstler  und  Freuod  der  Kunst 
des  Inlandes  und  Auslandes,  als  ausserordentlicbe  Mitglieder  konnen  Damea  aurgenomoien 
werden. 

Auch  die  Studierenden  der  Hochscbule  dahier  und  die  Zoglinge  der  hobern  Klanen 
der  Akademie  der  Kiinste  konnen  als  ausserordentlicbe  Mitglieder  dem  Vereine  beitreteo. 

Beide  Ordnungen  von  Miteliedem  sind  gleich  berechtigt;  doch  steht  den  ansseror- 
dentlichen  weder  Stimmenrecht  in  den  Veraammlungen  noch  irgend  eine  Wahlfahig- 
keit  zu. 

§  6.  Der  Vorscblag  zur  Aufnabme  geschiebt  durch  ein  ordentliches  Mitglied  der 
Gesellschaft,  welches  ibr  Gewahr  leistet,  dass  der  Vorgescblagene  den  Beitritt  wirkiich 
sucht,  und  durch  seine  Verbaltnisse  und  personlichen  Eigenschaften  den  Forderuogen 
einer  gebildeten  Gesellschaft  entspricht.  Der  Vorscblag  von  Zbglingen  der  Akademie 
geschiebt  durch  den  Director  oder  einen  Professor  dieser  Anstalt. 

§  7*  Beide,  der  Vorgescblagene  und  der  Vorschlagende,  unterzeichnen  das  zum  Behuf 
der  Aufnabme  erforderliche  Formular,  und  die  Namen  von  beiden  werden  vor  der  Eat- 
scheidung  iiber  die  Aufnabme  in  dem  Lokale  des  vereins  zur  Kenntniss  der  Gesellschaft 
gebracht* 

§  8.  Ist  Jener,  der  die  Aufnabme  sucht,  in  Miinchen  nicbt  ansassig,  so  bat  er  eioea 
Einwobner  der  Stadt  als  seinen  BevoUmachtigten  zu  bezeichnen,  von  welchem  seia 
Beitrag  erhoben,  und  an  welchen  f Ur  ihn  von  Seite  des  Vereins  jede  Mittheilung  gerichtet 
wird. 

§  9.  Die  Aufnabme  geschiebt  von  dem  Ausscbusse  durch  Stimmenmehrbeit  vermittelst 
der  Kugelun^;  auch  werden  in  jedem  Falte  ausser  sammtlichen  Mitgliedern  desselben 
noch  funf  Mitglieder  der  Gesellschaft  nach  alphabetischer  Ordnung  schriftiich  daza 
eingeladen. 

Die  Aufnabme  des  neuen  Mitgliedes  wird  ihm  durch  ein  Schreibeu  des  Sekretars  unter 
Beilegung  eines  Exemplars  der  Satzungen,  und  der  Gesellschaft  durch  Einreihen  des 
Namens  in  die  Liste  der  Mitglieder  bekannt  gemacbt. 

Diese  Listen  bleiben  fortwahrend  im  Lokale  des  Vereins  ausgestellt. 

§10.  fib 
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%  10.  Ein  jedes  Mitglied  verpflichtet  sich  der  Oesellschaft  za  einem  Jahresbeitrag  toq 
•xwolf  Oalden.  Diese  werden  von  den  ordentlichen  inrandiscben  Mit^iedera  in  balbj'ahrigen 
Terminen — zu  Anfang  der  Monate  Janner  und  Juli ; — von  den  ausserordentlicben  in 
▼iertelj'ahrigen  Fristen,  und  von  den  nicht  in  Bayern  domizilirenden  Mitgliedern  am  An- 
fanjge  des  Jahres  auf  einmal  bezablt. 

Uebrigens  bleibt  es  jedem  Mitgliede  unbenommen,  seinen  Beitrag  fiir  das  ganze  Jahr 
Torauszuzahlen. 

Wer  a]s  ordeDllicbes  Mitgleid  vor  dem  letzten  Monate  des  Semesters  aufgenommen 
mrird*  ist  fur  dieses  balbe  Jabr  zu  zablen  verpflichtet,— wer  spater  eintritt,  erst  fur  das 
folgende; — ebenso  sind^  ausserordentliche  Mitglieder,  welche  in  der  ersten  Halfte  des 
Quartals  aut'genommen  werden,  (iir  das  ganze  Quarial,  wenn  aie  aber  spater  eintreten,  erst 
fiir  das  folgende  zu  zablen  verbonden. 

§  11.  Der  Austritt  ordentlicber  MitgUeder  kann  nicht  vor  dem  Schlusse  des  ersten 
Jahres  erfolgen,  von  dem  Anfange  ihrer  Zahlungspflichtigkeit  an  gerechnet.  Die  Auf- 
ktindnng  muss  schriftlich  an  den  Ausschuss  geschehen. 

Der  Austreteude  bleibt  fiir  das  halbe  Jahr,  in  welcbem  er  aufkiindet,  noch  zur  Zahluug 
verpflichtet.  ' 

•  Bei  Todesfallen  sind  die  Erben  zur  Nacbzahlung  nicht  verbunden. 

§  12,  Ein  ordentlicbes  Mitglied,  das  zwei  aufeinanderfolgende  halbjahrige  Beitrage  nicht 
entrichtet,  wird  als  ausgetreten  betrachtet,  dem  Verein  aber  dasRecht  der  Nachforderung 
vcrbehalten. 

§  13.  Ausserordentlicben  Mitgliedern  ist  der  Austritt  in  jedem  Quartale  gestattet,  und 
es  braucht  am  Schlusse  desselben  von  ihrer  Seite  desshalb  nur  einer  schriftlichen 
Anzeige* 

Ein  solcbes  Mitglied,  das  ein  ganzes  Quartal  mit  Zahlung  riickstandig  bleibt,  wird  als 
ausgetreten  angeseben. 

§  14.  Der  Verwaltungs- Ausschuss  hat  jedes  Mitglied,  welches  mit  Zahlung  seines 
Beitrages  im  Riickstande  ist,  vor  Geltendmachung  des  in  §^  12  und  13  gestellten  Prajudizes 
unter  Anberaumuns  eines  bemessenen  Termines  achrittlich  zur  Zahlung  anzumahnen, 
auch  bleibt  es  dem  VerwaUungs-Ausscbusse  iiberlassen,  die  alszweckmassigerscheinenden 
Mittel  anzuwenden,  um  die  Beitreibung  der  Riickstande  zu  bewerkstelligen. 

-  §  15.  Riickzahlungen  finden  in  keinem  Falle  Statt ;  eben  so  wenig  Aufkiindigungen, 
die  an  eine  Bedingung  gekniipft  sind. 

§  i6.  Die  Wiederaufnahme  jedes  aus  dem  Verbande  des  Vereins  gekommenen  Mil- 
gliedes  uuterliegt  den  gewbhnlichen  Bedingungen,  und  im  Falle  ein  Wiedereintretender 
aus  friiherer  Zeit  der  ELasse  noch  schuldet,  bat  er  den  Betrag  der  Schuld  gleich  mit  der 
ersten  Zfdilung  zu  berichtigeu. 

§  17.  Sobald  dem  Aufgenomroenen  seine  Aufnahme  durch  den  Sekretar  angezeigt  ist, 
tritt  er  in  die  ihm  als  Mitdiedzustehenden  Berechtigungen  eiii. 

Das  neu  eingetretene  Mitglied  kann  an  der  Vertheilun^  der  Vereinsgeschenke  nur  dann 
Theil  nehmen,  wenn  dasselbe  bis  zum  Schlusse  des  vorhergehenden  Jahres  einen  halb- 
jahrigen  Beitrag  zur  Kasse  bezahlthat, 

§  i8.  An  der  Verloosung  von  Kunstwerken  konnen  nur  diejenigen  Theil  nehmeu,  welche 
bis  zum  ersten  Februar  den  vollen  Jahresbeitrag  von  zwoif  Gulden  fiir  das  verflossene  Jahr 
entrichtet  haben. 

Es  stefat  diessfalls  jedem  frei,  die  zur  Erlangung  dieser  Befugniss  erforderliche  Nach- 
zahlung  zu  leisten. 

1  Sollte  aussercfem  ein  Mitglied,  welches  bereits  seinen  vollen  Jahresbeitrag  geleistet  hat, 
sich  bei  der  jahriichen  Verloosung,  noch  weiter  betheiligen  wollen,  so  ist  dasselbe  befugt,^ 
zu  diesem  Behufe  noch  weiter  ein  oder  mehrere  Loose  gegen  Baarerlag  von  12  fl.  fiir  ein 
^des,  zu  erwerben.  Der  Besitz  .einer  solchen  Aciiegewanrt  ausser  dem  Antheil  an  der 
Verloosune  keine  weiteren  Recbte. 

Durch  diese  Loosabnahme  darf  das  im  §  36  Abschn*  IV.  der  Satzongen  festgesetzte 
Yerhahniss  der  Gewinnste  von  wenigstens  1  auf  25  nicht  veiBudert  werden. 
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Dritter  Abschnitt. 

Fon  dem  VerwaUungs-Ausscbusse. 

.  §  ig*  Die  in  den  Ausschuss  durch  Wahl  des  Vereins  berufenen  MitgUeder  w'ahlen  in 
ihrer  ersten  Sitzung  aus  ihrer  Mitte 

a)  einen  Vorstand, 

b)  einen  Stellvertreter  des  Vorstandes, 

c)  einen  Kassier. 

Dessgleicben  je  eine  Commission  zur  Revision  des  Kassawesens,  fiir  die  Aufstellung  der 
Kunstgegenstande,  fiir  das  Inventar  und  fur  Redaction. 
0.79.  "  3  I  §  20.  Der 
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Appendix  (P.)  §  ^0*  ^^^  Vontand  benift  die  SitziiDgen  des  AusschuBseB,  leitet  die  Bemthnngen  and  ent- 

...^     *  /scheidet  bei  Stimmeogleicfabeit.    Er  offnet  6ea  Emlaaf,  tnueneicluiet  die  AafeitigusMo 

Fw^ifn  80  wie  die  AnweiMingen  aa  die  Kasse.    Ebenso  f uhrt  er  in  der  General- Veraamoolmg  dan 

Art  Ummm.  V^^itz  uod  endidbt  im  AUjEeflaeinen  ala  Veitreier  der  GeMsHschaft  in  ihreoi  Veckehr  aut 

.-— ^  Eiozeloen,  mit  den  kboigl.    Behbrden  und  mit  dem  PnUtkam* 

Bavaniu  ^  **•  I«^  der  Vorttand  Ycrhindert,  so  ubernimmt  sein  StellFertreter  die  GeBcbafte ;  im 

___^__        Falle  auch  dieser  verhindert  ist,  das  alteste  Mitglied  des  Ausschasses,  und  so  weiter  das 
diesem  am  Alter  zuDachst  steheade. 

"Wenn  eine  sdlche  Stellvertretung  statt  findet ;  wird  sie  der  Oesellschaft  im  Lqkale  des 
Vereines  durch  Anschlag  bekanQtgemacfat. 

§22.  ZaBesoreane  des  Sekretariats-  and  KanzieKGeaob'afte  lut  der  Verwalteiig** 
AusschuBs  eio  Indiyidunm,  welches  nicht  Mitglied  der  GeseUschaft  ist,  gegen  Jahdidie 
Besoldong  in  aafkiindbarer  Dienstes-Eigenscbaft  aurzunebmen. 

Die  Functionen  dessdben  besttmraen  sich  nacb  einer  besoadero   ihm  zu  ertbeilenden 
scbriftlicben  Instruction* 


§  23*  Der  Verwaltungs-Ausscbnss  wablt  ferner  jedesmal  f  iir  die  Daaer  eines  Jalves 
der  Mitte  der  zum  Veretae  ^ehbiieoden  Kiinstkr  dnen  Cosservaior,  wobei  der  bisbeiige 
Conservator  wieder  wahlbar  ist 

Dieser  fiibrt  uber^e  Ordnnog  des  Hanses  and  der  Dienerschaft  die  AuFsicbt,  Verfagt 
iiber  die  zam  Bebafe  der  Reim^ng^  Beheizang  and  Beleuchtung  nothigen  AnkauFe  and 
unterschreibt  die  darauf  beziiglichen  Rechnungen  und  Scheine.  Er  empFangt  die  zor 
Aufstellung  oder  Vorlage  kommenden  Kunsiwerke,  fiihrt  iiber  sie  das  Register,  besorgt  die 
Aufstellung  derselben,  liefert  die  zuruckbe^hrten  oder  verloosten  Kanstwerke  ab,  uiid 
sorgt  dafiir,  dass  das  Eigenthum  das  Verems  in  moglichst  gutem  Zustande,  das  Lokal 
aber  rein  erhalten  werde. 

Fiir  seine  Dienstleistang  hat  er  zar  Wohnung  ein  Zimmer  ini  Lokale  des  yafeins,  and 
ausserdem  Anspruch  auf  eine  jahrliche  Gratification. 

Ist  der  conservator  rerhiodert,  so  wird  die  InventarsOommisnon  fiir  anuoteArocfaeiie 
Fortfiibrung  seiner  Geschafte  Sorge  tragen. 

§  24.  Der  Kassier  empfangt  von  dem  Sekretar  die  Qoittoagen  and  bescheiat  ihm  ihras 
Empfang  in  einem  Controilbiiche.  Er  unterschreibt  sie  ebeofalb,  betreibt  die  Einsablmog 
der  Beitrage  durch  die  Vereinsdeiner  und  sorgt^  dass  dieselben  nicht  mehrere  Tage  lang 
namhafte  Summen  in  Handen  behahen.  Er  Teistet  alle  dem  genehmigten  Voranschlage 
entsprechenden  Zahlungen  gegen  Unterschrift  des  Vorstandes  und  Sekretars,  fiihrt  umt 
die  Einnahmen  und  Ausgaben  des  Vereins  vollstandige  Recbnung,  and  entwirfc  mcb 
Schluss  der  Jahresrechnun^s  den  Bericht  dariiber  an  die  General-Versammlungi  so  wie  dea 
Voranschlag  fur  das  folgende  Jahr. 

Dm  sich  bei  der  Rechnungsfiihrung  die  ihm  nbthige  Erleicbterung  und  Hiilfe  za  ver- 
schaffen^  hat  er  iiber  eine  jahrlich  in  dem  Voraoscblag  fur  diesen  Zweck  za  bestnnmeade 
Summe  frei  zu  verfiigen. 

Ist  der  Kassier  verhindert,  so  wird  die  Kassa-Commisaion  fiir  ttnuoterbrochene  Fort- 
fiibrung der  Kassa-Geschafte  Sorge  tragen. 

§  25.  Die  Kassa-Com mission  versammelt  sich  iahrlich  wenigstens  einmal/um  die  voa 
dem  Kassier  iiber  Einnahmen  und  Ausgaben  gefiihrte  Recbnung  nebst  ibren  sammiliohen 
Belegen  zu  utitersuchen. 

Am  Jahresscblusse  wahlt  sie  eines  ihrer  Mitglieder^  welchem  die  Recbnung  adist 
Belegen  zur  Revision  iibergeben  wird.  Von  diesem  werden  die  Ergebnisse  der  Reviaioa 
in  einer  Sitzung  vorgetragen  die  erforderlichen  Erlauterungen  vom  Kassier  abg^eben,  and 
hiejuber  die  weitem  Beschliisse  gefasst,  Nach  den  Mitgliedem  der  Kassa-Uommisstoa 
werden  zu  obiger  Sitzung  6  ordentliche  Mitglieder  des  Vereins  nach  alphabetiscber 
Ordnung  beigezogen. 

Ueber  das  Resultat  ihrer  ControUe  hat  die  Commission  dem  Ausschusse  Bericht  za 
ersiatten. 

§  26.  Der  Ausschuss  bringt  bis  zum  Schlusse  des  Januars  die  Recbnung  des  vorberge* 
henden  Jahres  in  der  General- Versammlnng  zur  Kenntniss  der  Mitglieder. 

Ueberdiess  hat  jedes  Mitglied  des  Vereins  das  Recht,  Einsicht  von  der  Jabres-Rechnoog 
zu  nehmen,  welche  zu  diesem  Behufe  4  Wocheu  lang  im  Lokale  aufgelegt  wird. 

§  27.  Die  Commission  fiir  Aufstellung  der  Kunstwerke  hat  mit  dem  Conservator  za 
bestimmen,  auf  welche  Weise  die  neueingegangenen  oder  angekauften  Geinatde  am 
zweckm'assigsten  und  mit  mbglichster  Beachtung  der  Symetrie  aufzustellen  sind. 

§  28.  Die  Commission  fiir  das  Inventar  untersucht  den  Bestand  und  die  Beschaffenheit 
des  Eigenthums  der  Oesellschaft  nach  den  Verzeichnissen  derselben  und  sorgt  in  Gemein- 
schaft  mit  dem  Conservator  dafiir^  dass  die  Listen  vollstandig,  das  Eigentnum  aber  im 
guten  Stande  erhalten  werde. 

§  2g.  Die  Commission  fur  Redaction  hat  sich  der  Eniwerfung  der  an  die  General- 
Versaramlung  zu  bringenden  Antrage,  des  Jahresbericbtes,  und  im  Falle  Veranderung 
oder  Umarbeitung  der  Satzungen  nbthig  sind,  auch  diesem  Geschaft  za  unterziehen. 

§  30.  Der  Ausschuss  versammelt  sich,  so  oft  es  der  Vorstand  fiir  nbthig  erachtet,  uod 
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im  FftHe  AmfoaliHie  never  Mitgliedcr  ia  Antrag  gekommen  ist,  wemgst€nft  jeden  Monat 
eiiUBal.  Beschlime  in  Foige  von  Berathnogen  fiiMen  nnr  Statt,  im  Fall  wenigstens  sieben 
Mitgiieder  beisammen  sind. 

§  31^  Antrage  an  den  Ausschus^  zu  stellen,  ist  jedes  Mitglied  der  Oesellschaft  berech- 
tiget.  Die  von  einem  Mitgliede  des  Ausscbusses  ausgehenden  miissen  auf  jeden  Fall  zur 
Berathung  gezogen  werden,  die  eines  nicht  zu  ihm  gehorigen  Mitgliedes  in  dem  Falle, 
wenn  sie  dnrcb  die  Unteischrift  von  wenif^stens  10  andem  nnterstiitzt  werden*  Diesetben 
koonen  unmittelbar  eingegeben^  oder  im  Vonnerkungabncbe  einseschrieben  werdesi 
welches  zur  Aufimbme  von  Antiigsn  und  Wiuischen  im  Vereins-Lokale  beaondert  tuf- 
liegt. 

§  32.  Betrifft  der  Antrag  Veranderungen  oder  Erweiterung  einer  in  den  Satzungen 
enthaltenen  Bestimm  ung,  so  wird  er  von  dem  Vorstande  einem  der  Mitgiieder  des 
Ausscbusses  fiir  die  nachstfolgende  Sitzung  zur  Begutachtung  iibergeben.  Ersi  nach 
Vorlage  des  Gutacbtens  kano  iiber  ihii  berathen  uiid  tUigestisuDt  werdeiu 

§  33.  Das  Protokoir  der  Sitzung  wird  von  dem  Sekretar  angefertiget^  in  der  darauf 
fblgcodien  Sitznng  von  dem  Vorotipde  vorgetragen,  und  inaofeme  hiwegen  von  Seite  der 
Ausschuss-Mitglieder  keine  Erinnerung  gemacht  wird,  von  dem  Vorstande  und  zwei 
Ausscbuss-Mitgliedem  als  genebmiget  unterzeichnet. 
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ViBBTER    AbSGHNITT. 

Vom  Schiedsgerichte. 

.  §  34«  Das  Scbiedsgericbt  versammelt  sich  in  den  ersten  acht  Tagen  nach  seiner  £lmen- 
nung,  urn  einen  Vorstand,  der  die  Beratbungen  leitet,  und  einen  Sekretar,  welcher  die 
ProtokoUe  f  iihrt,  und  die  Ausfertigung  besorgt,  au&  seiner  Mitte  zu  wahien. 

§  35«  Es  versammelt  sicb  ausserdem  nach  Bediirfeo,  um  die  neu  eingegangenen  Kunst- 
werke  zu  besicbtigen,  und  iiber  die  zum  Ankauf  geeigneten  zu  bestiimnen. 

Zur  Fassung  von  Bescbliissen  ist  die  Gegenwart  von  sieben  Mitgiiedern  notbig. 

Ein  Schiedsricbt^y  welcher  ein  KunstweuL  zum  Verkaufe  anbietet,  kann  in  der  Sitzung, 
in  welcher  dariiber  abgestimmt  wird,  nicht  erscheinen. 

Der  Conservator^  im  Falle  er  nicht  Mitglied  des  Schiedsgericbtes  ist,  kann  von  ihia  zu 
den  Sitzungen  beigezogen  w^en. 

§  36.  Bei  Vorbereitung  des  Ankaufes,  bei  Wahl  der  Kunstwerke  und  bei  Entscheidung 
iiber  die  Pk^eise,  verTabrt  das  Scbiedsgericbt  mit  vollkommener  Freiheit  und  hat  allein 
darauf  zu  sehen: 

1)  dass  das  Kunstwerk  wenigjitens  acht  Tage  im  Vereinslokale  ausgestellt  war, 

2)  dass  die  dem  Ankauf  bestimmte  Summe  eingehalten  wird,  und 

3)  dass  die  in  der  Kassa  jedesmal  vorrathigen  Mittel  nach  Moglichkeit  beriiksichtigt 

werden. 

Desgleichen  liegt  ihm  ob,  dafiir  zu  sorgen,  dass  die  anzukaufenden  Kunstwerke  von 
Mitgiiedern  des  Vereins  verfertiget  sind,  riicksichtlich  ibres  Werthes  zu  den  geforderten 
Kaufpreisen  in  einem  billigen  Verbaltnisse  stehen,  zugleich  aber  aus  erster  Hand,  und  in 
solcher  Anzahl  erworben  werden,  dass  die  Loose  zu  den  Theilnehmern  sich  wenigstens  wie 

zu  25  verhalten. 

§  37-  Ueber  den  Ankauf  ist  ein  ProtokoU  aufzunehmen,  und  schriftliche  Anzeige  an  den 
Verwaltungs-Ausschuss  einzusenden,  welcher  hierauf  die  Zahlung  des  Kaufpreises  in 
gewohnlicher  Form  verfligt,  und  die  angekauften  Werke  bis  zur  Verloosung  im  Vereine 
anfstellt* 

§  38.  Dem  Schiedsgerichte  liegt  die  Auswahl  des  unter  die  Mitgiieder  j'ahrlich  nach 
§  2.  lit.  c.  zu  vertheilenden  Vereinsgeschenkes  ob;  dasselbe  ist  in  semer  Auswahl  auf  die 
angekauften  Gegenstande  nicht  beschrankt. 

Es  hat  rechtzatig  zu  bestimmen,  wem  die  Ansfiihrung  der  Arbeit  und  gegen  welches 
Honorar  anzuvertrauen  sey«  hieriiber  mit  Beriicksichtigimg  der  im  Voranscblage  festge- 
setzten  Summe  formliche  Contracte  abzuschliessen,  den  entsprechenden  VolJzug  dersel&en 
zu  beaufsichtigen^  und  das  bestimmte  Gescbenk  nach  seiner  VoUendung  an  den  Ausschuss 
zur  Vertheilung  abzuliefern. 


FiiNFTER  Abschnitt* 

Von  der  Verloosung  und  Vertheilung  der  Kunstwerke  unter  die  Mitgiieder. 

§  39.  Die  Verloosung  der  angekauften  Kunstwerke  geschiebt  jedesmal  am  16  Februar,. 
als  dem  Stiftungstace  des  Vereins,  umfasst  jedoch  nur  die  bis  zum  Schlusse  des  vorherge- 
henden  Jabres  angekauften  Kunstwerke;  die  spater  erworbenen  werden  fiir  die  nacfastiol- 
gende  aufbewahrt  • 
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Drei  Tage  vor  der  Verloosung  werden  die  Namea  der  biezu  Berechtigten  offemlich  in 
das  Glucksrad  eineelegU  AUenfallsige  Reklamationea  sind  bis  zum  16  Februar  anzur 
brin^etiy  spater  findet  keine  weitere  B^klamation  mehr  statt 

Die  nahern  Modalitaten  der  Verloosung,  welche  jedem  Mitgliede  die  Gewissheit  geben, 
dass  die  Eiehang  mit  grosster  Gewissenbaftigkeit  voUfubrt  wird,  werden  darcb  eia*  §Tage 
vor  der  Verloosung,  ioi  Lokale  des  Vereins  anzuschlagendes  Programm  bestimmt. 

§  40.  Die  Vertheilung  des  Vereinsgeachenkes  au  die  Mitglieder  geschieht,  wo  moglicfa, 
bis  zum  16  Februar  jeden  Jahres. 

Dem  kbniglichen  Kupferstich-Kabinet  wird  1  Exemplar  des  Geschenkes  unentgeldlich 
iibergeben. 

Von  den  nicht  vertheilten  Exemplaren  konnen  einzelne  zu  Geschenken  verweodet,  oder 
zum  Besten  der  Vereins-Kassa  an  spater  eintretende  Mitglieder  fur  den  herkommticbep, 
oder  noch  von  dem  Schiedsgerichte  zu  bestimmenden  Preis  abgegeben  werden. 

§  41.  Zudem  werden  ausser  den  fiir  die  Mitglieder  bestimmten  Exemplaren  weitere 
80  disponibel  gestellt* 

Zur  V<erhiitung  der  Anfertigung  noch  weiterer  Exemplare  hat  der  Ausschuss  die  notbigea 
Vorkehrungen  zu  treffen. 


Sechster  Abschkitt. 

Von  der  General-Versammlung.  . 

§  42.  Die  General-Versammlung  entscheidet  durch  Stimmenmehrheit,  welche  auch  die 
Abwesenden  bindet,  uber  Aenderung  oder  Vermehrune  der  Satzun^en,  und  fasst  die 
Betcbiiisse,  nacb  welchen  die  Verwendung  der  Einkiinfte  und  die  Verwaltung  der 
Angelegenheiten  des  Vereins  durch'  Ausschuss  und  Schiedsgericht  zu  besorgen  sind. 

§  43.  Sie  wird  zur  Ablage  des  Jahresberichts  spatestens  am  letzten  Januar  zur  Anord- 
nung  der  Ausgaben  fiir  das  folgende  Jahr^  zur,  Wahl  des  Ausschusses  und  Schiedagerichts 
und  zur  Verloosang  und  ausseraem  so  oft  gehalten^  als  es  von  dem  Ausschusse  fiir  nothig 
geachtet,  oder  von  mehr  denn  40  Mitgliedem  beim  Ausschusse  begehrt  wird. 

§  44.  Kein  Antrag,  welcber  auf  Aenderung  oder  Vermehrung  der  Satzungen  gebt,  kann 
in  ihr  zur  Berathung  und  Beschlussnahme  gebracht  werden,  im  Falle  er  nicht  zuvor  im 
Ausschusse  nach  der  in  den  §§  31  und  32  bestimmten  Form  behandelt  wordenist. 

^  45.  Die  General-Versammlung  wird  weni^tens  acht  Tage  vorher  in  den  offentlidieii 
Blatiem  und  ausserdem  mitteist  besonderer  Bekanntmachuog  im  Vereins^Lokale,  wdche 
auch  die  Tages-Ordnung  zu  enthalten  hat,  angekiindiget. 

Nur  die  auf  der  Tages-Ordnung  bezeichneten  Gegenstande  koonen  in  ihr  zur  Berathung 
und  zur  Beschlussnahme  eebracht  werden. 

Das  Protokoll  wird  sogleich  wahrend  der  Sitzung  entworfen,  und  ansser  von  den  Mit- 

fliedem  des  Auschusses  von  wenigstens  drei  gegenwartigen  ordentlichen  Mitgliedem  de& 
'ereins  unterschrieben. 


SlEBENTEB  AbSCHNITT. 

Ueber  die  JEinnahmen  des  Vereins  und  deren  Verwendung. 

§  46.  Die  gewbhnlichen  Einnahmen  bilden  sich  aus  den  Jahresbeitragen  der  ordentlichen 
und  ausserordentlichen  Mitglieder  zu  12  fl.,  die  ausserordentiichen  aus  den  Ztnsen  des 
Reservefonds,  aus  den  nach  §  18,  abgesetzten  Loosen,  und  aus  dem  Eriose  der  nach  §  40, 
verkauften  Exemplare  des  Vereins-Geschenkes. 

§  47.  Die  nach  den  vorhergehenden  Bestimmuugen  nothwendigen  Ausgaben  der  Qesell- 
«chaft  umfassen  folgende  Rubriken,  nach  welchen  di  Voranschlage  zu  ordnen  sind  : 

1)  Hauszins, 

2)  Erhaltung  und  Vermehrung  des  Mobiliars, 

3)  Bedienung, 

4)  Beleuchtung  und  Beheizung, 

5)  Schreibmaterialien, 

6)  Schriftdrucke  mit  Lettern  and  Stein,  sammt  Papier  dazu, 

7)  Verschiedene  Ausgaben  mit  Einschluss  der  Buchbinder-Arbeit, 

8)  Zahlungen  an  den  Secretar,  Kassier  und  Conservator, 
g)  Ankauf  artistiscber  Journale  und  Schriften, 

10)  Kosten  der  Vereinsgeschenke, 

11)  Ankauf 
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11)  Ankauf  von  Kunst-Gegenstanden  zur  Verloosung, 

12)  Reservefond  fiir  unvorhergesehene  Bediirfnisse,  zu  welchem  Behufe  jedes  Jahr  eiae 

massige  Sumiue  verzinshch  angelegt  wird. 

§48.  In  Bezug  auf  die  unter  den  ersten  9  Nummern  bezeicbneten  Aasgaben  wird  mit 
luoglichster  Sparsamkeit  verfahren,  die  iibri^e  Summe  aber  zu  Erwerb  and  Herstellung 
der  Nr.  10  and  11  bezeichneten  Kunstgegenstande  angewendet,  ' 

Zu  denselben  Zwecken  konnen  auch  die  Ersparnisse  von  den  ubrigen  Voranschl'agen 
verwendet  werdes. 

§  49.  Sollte  der  Verein  in  den  Fall  kommen,  sich  auflosen  zu  miissen,  so  bleibt  der 
leizten  General-Versammlung  vorbehalten,  uber  das  Vermogen  desselben  zu  verfugen; 
jedoch  mit  der  Bescbrankung,  dass  dieses  nicht  zum  Vortheil  der  alsdann  zum  Verein 
gehorigen  Mitglieder,  sondem  nur  fUr  Zwecke  der  Kunst  geschehen  diirfe. 
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ACHTER   AbSCHNITT, 

Von  der  Hamordnutig. 

§  50.  Zuni  Behuf  der  Dienstgesch'afte  und  der  Hausordnung  wird  von  dem  Verwaltunffs- 
Ausschusse  dienothige  Anzahl  von  Dienern  angenommen,  von  denen  Einer  im  Lokaledes 
Vereins,  wahrend  es  den  Mitgliedern  geoffnet  ist,  immer  gegenwartig  seyn  muss. 

Ihre  Dienstes-Obliegenheiien  bestimmen  sich  nach  einer  ihnen  voin  Verwaltunffs- 
Ausscnusse  vorzuzeichnenden  Instruction. 

§  51.  Das  Lokale  des  Vereins  ist  von  10  Uhr  Morgens  an  bis  6  Uhr  Abends  eebffnet 
Bonnabends  jedoch  zum  Behufe  der  Reinigung  gescblossen,  Fallt  ein  Festtag  auf  den 
bonnabend,  so  wird  der  Tag  vor  ihm  zur  Reinigung  bestimmt. 

u  ^  ^'^  ^r*"  Besuch  desselben  ist  ausser  den  MitgUedern  auch  den  erwachscnen  Gliedern 
m^'a  ^T  V  g?^*^^^«V  ^'J^^l^jst  den  Vorstehernyon  Erziehungs-Anstalteb,  welche  Mit- 
gheder  des  Vereins  sind,  erlaubt,  ihre  Zoglinge  von  mehr  als  zwolf  Jahrcn,  doch  kein  Mai 
mehr  als  vier,  m  den  Verein  zu  fiihren. 

A  ^^1? ';J  ^^^'  Regenschirme  und  Stocke  werden  im  Vorzimmer  abgelegt,  und  unter 
Aufsjcht  des  Dieners  gestelh.    Die  Kunstwerke  zu  beriihren,  ist  in  keiner  wlise  gestattet^ 

§  63.  Einheimische,  welche  nicht  Mitglieder  sind,  konnen  in  keinem  Falle,  Auswartiee 
Dur  dann  Zutritt  haben,  wenn  sie  von  einem  Mitgliede  engefiihrt  werden      Ks  S 

inSn^'T  '''^•'-  ihre  Namen  in  dem  Fremdenbuche  des  Vereins  einVrSen  zu  1^^^^^^^^^ 
una  ibnen  den  seinigeo  beizusetzen.  * 

§54-  Der  in  die  Gesellschaft  Eingefuhrte  wird  dem  Conservator  oder  einem  im  Lokal 
des  Vereins  eben  gegenwartigen  Mitgliede  des  Ausschusaes  vorgestelli  und  empfanet  eine 
vom  Vorstande  unterzeichnete  Eintriitskarte,  die  auf  vier  Woclien  lauten  kann    ^ 

Er  i8t  dadurch  berechtiget  das  Lokal  wahrend  dieser  Zeit  gleich  den  ubrigen  Mitelie- 
dern  zu  besuchen.  Nach  Ablauf  derselben  sind  die  Karten  von  dem  VereiSeran  det 
Conservator  zariickzugeben,  und  von  diesem  ausser  Oebrauch  zu  setzen 

•K^^^k^'®  ^»™.'^'e''«'«e  gehorigen  Kunstler,  besonders  die  in  Munchen  wohnenden 
ubernehmenes,  Ihre  neuem  Erzeuguisse  in  dem  Lokale  des  Vereins  aufzurteller  und 
dieselben  ohne  besonders  dnngende  Griinde  dieser  Ausstellung  nicht  vorzuentharten  ' 

.f^"?*"^^'?^'^  ^TT  «"g«l»rS«  Kunstler  sind  gehalten,  ihre  zur  AussSjf  be- 
stimnjten  Werkedurcb  ihren  Bevollmachtigten  auf  ihrt  Kosten  andenVe^nS«^ 
und  tlurch  .hn  zuruckfordern  zu  lassen,  indem  der  Ausschuss  sich  wede?  mit  VerpacS 
und  Versendung  .rgend  emer  Art  noch  auch  in  Briefwechsel  iiber  einzelnTKunltSren? 
gSernTn  ""'    ^"'^   "'"^*  "    ""*'   P"'^^'*'*  Zuschriften  von  STfeS- 

wenn  s.e  von  dem  Sch.edsgenchte  als  der  Ausstellung  besonders  wiirdig  Sanot  worden 
ablnd^in^din  Sn.ty.'n*^""''^  bestimmten  Kunstgegenstande  werden  Freitag  oder  Somi- 
aiJ^A^^l  Aufstellung  werden  die  einzelnen  Gattungen  von  Knnstwerken  eesondert 
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Wenn  iiber  den  Werth  des  bescb'adigten  Kunstwerkes  eiae  Vermniguiig  zwischcn  dea 
Betheiligten  und  dem  Verwaltungs-Ausschttsse  nicht  za  Stande  kommt,  so  soil  hieriiber 
dnrch  em  Compromiss-Gericht  entschieden  werden ;  zu  diesem  Bebufe  wird  voa  den 
Betbeiligten  einerseits,  und  von  dem  Verwaltun^Ausschusse  andererseits  ein  Sachver- 
st'andiger  gewahlt,  und  von  diesen  beiden  ein  dntter  Sachverstandiger  zur  Entscheidang 
bei  Disparitat  beigezogen. 

§  69.  Die  Aufstellung  jedes  einzelnen  Werkes  dauert  wenigstens  acht  Tage.  Veriao- 
gerung  dieser  Zeit  ist  von  dem  Wunsche  des  Einsenders  und  von  der  Anzalil  spater 
eingegangener  Werke  abhangig* 

§6o.  Die  Riickgabe  erfolgt  gegen  Ablieferung  des  Empfangscheines  an  den  Cons  er« 
yator.  Ist  dieser  Schein  verloren  gegangen,  so  wird  der  Riickempfaog  vom  Eigenihiimer 
Oder  dem  Bevollmacbtigten  desselben  bescheinigt. 


Neunter  Abschnitt. 

Fon  dem  VerhcUtnisse  des  Ktaistvereins  zu  andem  Verdnen. 

§61.  Der  Miinchuer  Kunstverein  kann  zur  Beforderung  der  Kunst,  und  im  Interesae 
der  Kiinstler  mit  ausw'artigen  gleichartigen  Vereinen  in  Verbindung  treten. 

§  6d.  Die  Reobte  solcher  auBwartigen  Vereine  und  der  ihnen  an^horigen  M itglieder 
berammen  sich  im  Allgemeinan  anter  Vorbehalt  der  Reciprocitat  in    nachfblgeader 

Weise : 

1)  Auswardge  Vereine  konnen  als  Ehrenmitglieder  aufgenommen  werden,  und  sind 

als  solche  zur  Zahluog  der  statutenmassigen  Beitrage  nicht  verpflichtet 

2)  Die  Kunsterzeugnisse  ihrer  Mitglieder  konnen  nach  Maasgade  des  §  55,  in  dem 

biesigen  Vereine  zur  Ausstellung  gebracht  werden. 

3)  Von    den    jahrlichen    Vereinsgescl^enken    wird    diesen    Vereinen    1    Exemplar 

zugestellt. 

4)  WoUen  diesdben  an  der  jahrlichen  Verloosung  der  Kunstwerke  Antbeil  nehmen 

so  haben  sie  als  ordentliche  Mitglieder  beizutreten. 

5>  Ibre  Mitglieder  geniessen  freien  Eintritt  in  das  Vereins-Lokal  auf  die  Danerihres 
Aufentbaltes  in  Miinchen,  insoferne  dieser  die  Zeit  eines  balben  Jahres  oicfat 
iiberschreitet. 

Im  Uebrigen  sind  derlei  Vereine,  so  wie   ihre    Mitglieder,    weder    wahlbar    ooch 
wahlfahig. 


s. — ^Augsburg. 
SATZUNGEN  des  Kunst-Vkbbins  in  Augsburg. 


In  Folge  eines  Beschlusses  der  G^neral-Versammlung  am  25  Marz  1843  wurden  die 
Satzungen  revidirt,  und  in  nachstehender  Weise  abgeandert. 

Der  Ausschuss  des  Vereine. 

Graf  Rappenheim,  Vorstand. 

Buz,  Secretair. 


Erstbr  Abschnitt. 


AUgemeiue  Bestimmungen. 
§  1.  Der  Zweck  des  Vereins  ist:  "  Forderung  der  bildenden  Kunst  im  Aiigemeineu/' 
§  2.  Der  Verein  vnrd,  um  diesen  Zwedc  zn  erreicben : 
a)  eine  andauernde  Ausstellung  von  Kunstwerken  veranstalien ; 
h)  aus  diesen  Kunstwerken    eine    den   Mittein  der  Gesellschaft  gemasse  Anzahl 
ankaufen  und  diese,  nebst  den  auf  andern  Wegen,  entweder  cmrch  Anschluss 
an  andere  Vereine  oder  durch  Convention  erworbene  unter  die  Mitglieder 
vertheilen. 

c)  zur  Vertheilung  unter  die  Mitglieder  Werke  der  vaterlandischen  oder  zum  Vereine 
geborigen  Kiinstler  lithographiren  oder  in  Kupfer  stechen  lassen ; 

i)  in  dem  Vereinslokale  zur  Unterbaltong  iiber  Kunst,  und  durch  Anschaffung  eiaer 
Auswahl  der  besten,  die  Kunst  behandelnden  Schriflen^  zur  Belehnmg  iiber 
Kunst  und  Kunstgescbichte  Gelegenheit  geben. 

§  3.  Bei  der  Auswahl  der  kauflich  zu  erwerbenden  Kunstwerke  soil  nur  auf  solche 
Riicksicht  genommen  werden^  welcbe 

a)  von 
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a)  von  vaterlandischen  und  too  solchen  fremden  Kiinstlem  verfertiget  sind,  die  sich 
entweder  in  Bayern  aufbalten  oder  dem  Vereine  als  Mitglieder  angehbren ; 

ft)  rUcksichtlich  ihres  Werthes  2u  dem  geforderten  Kaufpteis  in  einem  billigen  Ver- 
haltniss  stehen ; 

c)  aus  erster  Hand  erworben  werden. 

§  4.  Die  Vertheilung  der  innerhalb  eines  Vereins-Jahres  kauflich  erworbenen  Kunst- 
werke,  so  wie  jene  der  Abdriicke,  nnd  zwar  der  Letzteren  an  sammtliche  Mitglieder, 
geschieht  jahrlich  dutch  das  Loos. 

§  5.  Jedes  Mitglied  leistet  einen  Beitrag  von  sechs  Gulden  fur  das  Vereins-Jahr. 

§6.  Die  Einnahmen  des  Vereins  diirfen  nur  sum  Zwecke  desselben  nach  allgemein 
angenommenen  Grundsatzen  verwendet  werden,  d.  i.  zum  Ankauf  der  bei  §  2.  unter  lit.  b« 
bezeichneteu  Gegenstande  oder  auf  die  mit  andern  Vereinen  eingegangenen   Verbind- 
lichkeiten. 

§  7.  Die  Gesch'afte  des  Vereins  bes<Mrst  in  alien  Fallen,  welche  nicht  der  Bescblussnahme 
der  Gesellschaft  vorbehalten  sind,  ein  Vereins-Ausschuss. 

§  8.  Dem  Vereins- Ausschusse  steht  namentlich  zu :  die  Beschlussnahme  iiber  den 
Eintriti  und  Austritt  der  einzelnen  Mitglieder;  die  Verwaltung  des  Vereins-Vermogensmit 
der  Oblieeenbeit  zur  RechnuDgsablegune ;  alle  Anordnansen  und  Einrichtungen  zur 
Verwirklichung  des  Gesellschaftszweckes ;  die  Aufstellnng  der  instroktionen  fiir  die  Vereins- 
Bcamten  und  Diener ;  die  Vorkehrung  dessen,  was  zur  Erhaltung  der  Hausordnung  dient ; 
die  Vorbereiiungen  zu  Erganzong  und  Ab'anderung  der  Vereins^Satzungen ;  die  Ver- 
sammlung  der  Gesellschaft ;  die  Wahrung  der  Rechte  des  Vereins,  so  wie  die  Erfullung 
seiner  Obliegenheilen  nach  Aussen  und  die  Entscheidung  der  anzukaufenden  Kunst- 
gegenstande. 

^  9.  Die  schriftlich  zu  fassenden  Beschliisse  des  Vereins-Ausschusses,  so  wie  die  Ver- 
waJtungs-Rechnungen,  stehen  jedem  Mitgliede  stets  aus  Verlangen  zur  Einsicht  offen. 

§  10.  Zur  Superrevision  der  Jahres-Rechnung  hat,  ufimittelbar  nach  der  Wahl  derzwolf 
neu  eingetretenen  Mitglieder  des  Ausschusses,  dieser  drei  aas  denselben  zu  bestinmien, 
welche  unter  Zuziehung  des  Sekretars  die  Rechnung  priifen,  und  allenfallsige  Bemer- 
kuDgen  nebst  ihrer  Namensunterschrift  derselben  beifiigen. 

§11.  Ueber  dem  Vereins-Ausschusse  steht  die  Geselkchaft  in  ihren  grundgesetzlich 
Tersammelten  Mitgliedern. 

§  12.  Der  unmittelbaren  Beschlussnahme  der  Gesellschaft  ist  insbesondere 

a)  die  Wahl  des  Vereins-Ausschusses. 

ft)  die  Abanderung  bestehenderund  die  Festsetzung  neuer  grundgesetzlichar  Bestim* 
mungen  vorbehalten. 

^13.  Antrage  auf  Abanderung  oder  Erganzung  der  grundgesetzUchen  Besiimmungen 
kbunen  in  der  versammelten  Gesellschaft  nur  auf  schriftlichen  Vortrag  des  Vereins- Aus* 
schusses  zur  Berathung  nnd  Beschlussnahme  gebracht  werden. 

§  14.  Die  Gesellschaft  versammelt  sich,  so  oft  es  von  deni  Ausschusse  fiir  nothig  erachtetf 
oder  von  wenigstens  25  Mitgliedern  bei  dem  Ausschusse  darauf  angetragen  wird. 

Sie  muss  am  Schlusse  des  Vereins-Jahres  zur  Ablegung  des  Jahresberichts,  dann  zur 
Wahl  des  Ausschusses  und  zur  Verloosung  jahrlicfa  versammelt  werden. 

Jede  Versammlung  der  Gesellschaft  wird  wenigstens  acht  Tage  vorher  in  offentlichen 
BFatterD,  und  ausserdem  mittelst  besonderer  Ciiculaire,  auch  den  einzelnen  in  Aunbnrg 
wohnenden  Miicliedem  angekundiget  und  die  Tagesordnung  um  dieselbe  Zeit  im  Ldude 
des  Vereins  zur  Kenntniss  der  Gesellschafts-Mitglieder  ausgeselzt. 

Nur  die  auf  der  Tagesordnung  bezeichneten  Gegenstande  konnen  in  einer  Plenar-Ver- 
sammlung  zur  Berathung  und  iSeschlussnahme  gebracht  werden. 

Die  Beschliisse  der  Gesellschaft  werden  von  sammtlichen  anwesenden  Mitgliedern  des 
Ausschusses  unterzeichnet  und  bekannt  gemacht. 

§  15.  Zur  Aufuahme  der  Wiinsche  und  Antrage  der  Mitglieder  in  Vereins-Angelegen- 
beiten  ist  im  Vcreins-Locale  ein  Buch  aufgeleg^t. 

Auch  soil  ein  beschreibendes  Verzeichniss  ailer  zur  Ausstellung  kommendeii  Kunstwerke 
mit  Angabe  der  Kiinstler,  welche  sie  verfertiget  haben,  angelegt,  unimterbrocbeo  fort- 
gefiihrt  und  zur  Einsicht  im  Vereins-Lokale  bereit  gebalten  werden, 

§  16.  Wer  nicht  Mitglied  des  Vereins  ist,  hat  den  Zutrittindem  Vereinslokalenur  dann^ 
wenn  er  von  einem  Mitgliede  eingefuhrt  wird. 

Dieses  ist  gehalten,  den  Namen  und  Charakter  des  Eingefiihrten  in  ein  fiir  diesen  Zweck 
auf liegendes  Buch  eintragen  zu  lassen  und  s^nen  Namen  beizufiigen. 

Dahier  Wohnende  konnen  auf  die  vorbezeichnete  Weise  nur  einmal  iiir  immer  einge- 
fiihit  werden. 

Das  Verzeichniss  der  Mitglieder  ist  im  Lokale  auszuhangen. 

§  1 7.  Fiir  die  zur  Ausstellung  gelangenden  Kunstwerke  von  vaterlandischen  oder  von 
solchen  fremden  Kiinstlern,  die  sich  entweder  in  Bayern  aufhalten  oder  dem  Vereine  als 
Mitglieder  angehoren^  tr'agt  der  Verein  die  Kosten  der  Zu-  und  Rucksendung. 

0.79.  314  Auswartige, 
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Auswartige,  in  Bayero  sich  nicht  aufliaheude  Kiinstler,  welche  nicht  Miig  Ueder   de 
Yereins  sind,  haben  ihre  zur  Ausstellung  bestimmten  Werke,  auf  ihre  Kosten   sjol    den 
Verein  gelangen  zu  lassen,  welcher  in  diesem  Falle  nur  die   Kosten  der  Riicksendang' 
libernimmt. 

Zuschriften  der  Mitglieder  an  den  Verein  sind  portofrei  zu  machen. 

§  18.  Das  Vereins-Jahr  lauft  mit  dem  Kalender-Jahre. 


ZWEITER   AbsCHNITT. 

Besondere  Bestimmungen. 

I. — ^Von  den  Mitgliedern  des  Vereins. 

§  ig.  Jeder  Freund  der  Kunst,  jeder  aus  ausiibeude  Kiinstler  kann  ab  Mitg^Iied  dem 
Vereine  beitreten. 

Nicht  das  Geschlecht,  noch  dass  der  Beitretende  ein  Ausl'ander  ist,  steht  der  Aufaafame 
in  den  Verein  entgegen. 

§  20.  Wer  beitreten  will,  muss  sich  durch  ein  Mitglied  der  Gesellscfaaft  bei  dem  Vereins- 
Ausschusse  zur  Aufnahme  melden  lassen. 

§21.  Dasjenige  Mitglied,  welches  den  Vorschlag  eines  neuen  Mitgliedes  iibemfnimty^ 
wird  dabei  in  Erwagung  zieben,  dass  der  Vorgeschlagene  den  Forderungen  einergebildeteo 
Gesellschaft  entspreche. 

§  22.  Der  Vorgeschlagene  und  der  Vorschlagende  werden  vor  der  Entscheiduog  iiberdie 
Aufnahme  zur  Kenntniss  der  Gesellschaft  gebracht. 

§  23.  Die  Aufnahme,  iiber  welche  dem  Vereins-Ausschusse  die  Enlscbeidung  zasteht,  ist 
der  Gesellschaft  bekannt  zu  geben. 

§  24.  Jedes  Mitglied  verpflichtet  sich  der  Gesellschaft  zur  Leistung  des  satzungsmassigen 
Jahresbeitrages  und  zur  Beachtung  der  Gesellschaftsordnuneen. 

Ausserdem  iibernehmen  es  die  Kiinstler,  welche  zum  Vereine  ^ehoren,  ihre  neu^eu 
Erzeugnisse  ohne  besonders  dringende  Griinde  der  Ausstellung  im  Lokale  des  Vereins  nicht 
vorzuenthalten,  so  wie  die  Berufung  in  den  Kunst-Ausscbuss  mit  der  Obliegenbeit  das 
Schiedsgericht  zu  konstituiren,  anzunehmen. 

§  25.  Die  Erhebung  der  Beitrage  ceschieht  im  voraus  und  zwar  Yon  Mitgliedera,  welche 
nicht  in  Augsburg  wobnen,  f  tir  das  Vereinsjahr  jedesmal  in  dem  vollen  Jahres-Beirage ; 
von  den  in  Augsburg  wohnenden  Mi4gliedem  ganz-,  halb-  oder  vierteljahrig,  nach  eigener 
Wahl. 

Personen,  welche  in  der  zweiten  Halfle  des  Jahres  dem  Vereine  als  Mitglieder  beitreten,. 
«teht  es  frei,  den  ganzen  oder  halben  Jahresbeitrag  zu  entrichten.   tm  letztern  Falle  nehmen 
dieselben  jedoch  fiir  das  laufende  Jahr  keinen  Antheil  an  der  Verloosung,  und  erhalten 
auch  kein  Vereinsblatt. 

Mitglieder,  welche  nicht  in  Augsburg  fiir  bestandig  sich  aufhalten,  haben  gleichzeitig 
mit  der  Anmeldungzur  Aufnahme  in  den  Verein  einen  EiifWohner  der  Stadt  Augsbuig  aU 
denjenigen  Bevollmachtigten  zu  bezeichnen,  von  welchem  ihr  Beitrag  erhoben  und  an 
welchen  fiir  sie  von  Seite  des  Vereins  jede  Mittheilung  gerichtet  wird. 

^  26.  Den  zutritt  in  das  zu  Kunstausstellungen  bestimmte  Vereinslokale  hat  jedes  Mit- 
glied nicht  nur  fiir  sich,  sondern  auch  fiir  alle  nicht  selbststandigen  Mitglieder  seiner 
Familie. 

§  27.  Den  Anstritt  aus  dem  Verein  steht  zu  alien  Zeiten  frei.  Derselbe  muss  dem 
Ausschusse  schriftlich  angezeigt  werden^  und  der  Ausiretende  bleibt  fiir  dasjenige  Vereins- 
halbjabr,  in  welchem  er  seinen  Austritt  erklart,  noch  beitragspflicbtig. 

Die  Anzeige  des  Austrittes  kann  an  keine  Bedingung  gekniipft  werden.  Wer  mit  der 
Entrichtung  des  ^nzen  Jahresbeitrags  am  Schlusse  des  Vereins-Jahresnoch  im  Riickstande 
sich  befindet,  wird  als  ausgetreten  betrachtet,  dem  Vereine  aber  wird  das  Recht  der 
Nachforderung  vorbehalten. 

Riickzahlungen  finden  nicht  statt. 

Der  Austretende  leistet  Verzicht  auf  alle  Rechte  eines  Vereins-Mitgliedes. 

Bei  Todesfallen  sind  die  Erben  zur  Nachzahlung  nicht  verbunden. 

Jede  Austritts-Erklarung  muss  schriftlich  bestatigt  und  vom  Vereins-Kasaier  contrasi^ 
nirt  werden. 

II.— *Von  dem  Vereins-Ausschusse. 

§  28.  Der  Vereins- Ausschuss  besteht  aus  vier  und  zwanzig  in  Augsburg  wohnenden  Mit- 
gliedern, welche  sich  jahrlich  zur  Halfte  emeuem. 

§  29.  Der  Verein  wahit  den  Ausschuss  in  einer  Versammlung  seiner  Mitgleider. 
Diejenigen,  welche  die  meisten  Stimmen  erhalten^  treten  in  den  Ausschuss,  die  Uehrigen 
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in  der  Stimmenzahl  nachstehenden  bilden  den  Ersatz  f iir  jene,  welche  die  Walil  ablehnen 
oder  im  Lanfe  des  Jahres  abireten. 

Unter  den  mit  dem  Schlusse  des  Vereinsjahres  Behufs  der  salzungsgemasseh  Erneuerung 
austretenden  Mitgliedern  des  Ausdchusses  konnen  f  iir  das  Jahr  ihres  Austritts  der  Vorstand^ 
der  Sekreiar,  der  Kassier  und  der  Kouservator  in  dieser  Eigenscbaft  wiedergewahlt 
werden. 

Die  Wahlzettel  sind  zu  unterzeichnen,  die  nicht  untei-zeicbneten  werden  fiir  nichtig 
erachtet ;  es  sind  indessen  bei  der  Ablesang  der  Wahlzettel  die  anterzeichneten  Wahler 
nicht  abzalesen,  dagegen  miissen  die  Wahlzettel  verschtossen  aufbewahrt  werden. 

§  30.  I)er  Ausschuss  wablt  jahrlich : 

a)  einen  Vorstand, 

b)  einen  Sekretar, 

c)  einen  Kassier,  und 

d)  einen  Conservator,  und  ist  hiebei  nicht  auf  seine  Mit^lieder  beschrankt,  sondem 

jedes  Vereins-Mitglied  ist  zu  diesen  Ebrenamtern  nach  ^  29  wahlbar. 

Das  Ergebniss  dieser  Wabl  wird  der  Gesellschaft  bekannt  gemacht. 

Zugleich  bestimmt  der  Ausschuss  die  Siellvertretung  dieser  vier  genannten  Aemter. 
Wenn  eine  Stellvertretung  des  Vorstandes  nicht  bios  voriibergehend  Statt  findet,  ist  solche 
zur  Kenntniss  der  Gesellscliaft  zu  bringeii. 

§31.  Der  ausschuss  versammelt  sich,  so  oft  es  der  Vorstand  fur  niJthig  erachtet,  und 
uenn  die  Aufnahme  neuer  Mitglieder  in  Antrag  gekommen  ist,  wenigstens  jeden  Monat 
einmal. . 

Giihige  beschliisse  in  Folge  von  Berathungen  konnen  nur  in  Anwesenheit  von  wenigstens 
sieben  Mitgliedern  gefasst  werden. 

In  alien  Fallen  entscheidet  die  Stimmen-Mehrheit,  die  Stirame  des  Vorstandes  nur  bei 
eintretender  Stimmen-Gleichheit. 

§  32.  Fiir  Revision  des  Kassawesens,  fiir  die  Aufstellung  der  Kunstgegenstande,  fiir 
das  Inventar  und  fiir  die  Redaktion,  werden  im  Ausschusse  besondere  Commissionen 
gebildet. 

§  33-  Jedes  Mitglied  der  Gesellschaft  ist  berechtiget,  Antrage  an  den  Ausschuss  zu 
8telien. 

Solche  Antrage  konnen  unmittelbar  schrifilich  eingegeben  oder  in  das  aufliegende  Buch 
der  Wiinsche  und  Antrage  eingetragen  werden. 

Der  Ausschuss  ist  verpflichtet,  jeden  Antrag  eines  Gesellschafts-Mitgliedes  mit  einem 
Beschlusse  zu  erledigen,  wenn  derselbe  von  wenigstens  fiinf,  und  wenn  der  Antrag  auf 
Abanderung  oder  Erganzung  der  Satzungen  ^erichtet  ist,  von  Mindestensfiinf  undzwanzig 
anderen  Mitgliedern  der  Gesellschaft  unterstiitzt  wird. 

Die  Erofihung  solcher  Beschliisse  des  Ausschusses  geschieht  durch  den  Eintrag  in  das 
Sitzungs-Protokoli  des  Ausschusses. 

III. — ^Von  den  zu  erwerbenden  Gegenstanden. 

^  34.  Zum  Zwecke  der  Beguiachtung  iiber  die  von  die  Gesellschaft  k'auflich  zu  erwer- 
benden Kunstwerke  bestimmt  der  Vereins-Ausschuss  fiir  jeden  gegebenen  Fall  dreiKunst- 
Ireunde  und  zwei  Kiinstler  aus  seiner  Miite,  welche  das  Schiedsgericht  konstituiren 
iverden. 

Der  VereiDs-Ausschuss  kann  nur  solche  Kunstwerke  fur  den  Verein  ankaufen,  fiir  deren 
Erwerb  ein  Gutachten  dieses  Schiedsgerichts  vorliegt. 

^  35.  Der  Vereins-Ausschuss  %orgt  dafiir,  dass  nach  dem  Abzuge  der  fiir  den  Verein 
erforderlichen  Exemplare  die  Kupferplatte  oder  der  Stein,  in  Gegenwart  einer  Kommission 
4IUS  seiner  Miite,  abgescblifien  wird. 

Wenn  der  Verein  selbsi  ein  Vereinsblatt  auszugeben  gesonnen  ist,  so  hat  sich  der 
Vereins-Ausschuss  in  Zeiten  zu  vereinigen,  mit  dem  Kupferstecher  oder  Lithographen  die 
VollanduDg  der  Arbeit  so  zu  bedingen,  dass  bis  zur  Zeit  der  Wrtheilung  die  Arbeit  ganz. 
i'enig  und  mit  dem  Stempel  versehen  in  Bereitschaft  sei* 
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Dritter  Abschnitt. 

SchlusS'Bestimmung. 

.  §  36.  Sollte  der  Verein  in  den  Fall  kommen,  sich  auflosen  zu  musscn,  so  bleibt  der  letzten 
ailgemeinen  Versammlung  der  Mitglieder  vorbehalten,  iiber  das  reine  Vermogen  desseiben 
zu  verfiigen ;  jedoch  mit  der  Beschrankung,  dass  dieses  nur  zum  Besten  einer  zu  Augsburg 
bestehenden  offentiichen  Kuustanstalt  jgescbehe. 

Bildet  sich  in  der  Folge  wieder  ein  Kunstverein  in  Augsburg,  so  geht  jenes  Vermogen  von 
dieser  Ki^nsianstalt  auf  den  neuen  Verein  zwar  wieder  iiber,  bleibt  jedoch  unver'aasserUch 
und  f  allt  bei  dessen  einstiger  Auflbsung  wieder  an  die  erst^re  zuriick. 
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3.«-Re6BNSBUR6. 


STATUTEN  dea  Kuhstvbbbins  in  Megensburg. 


I.  Von  dem  Kunstvereine  im  AUgemeinen. 

§  1.  Der  Kunstverein  in  Regensburg  ist  eine  Gesellschaft  von  Kiinstlern  uad  Kaosl- 
frennden,  welche  zum  Zweck  hat,  Kenntniss  und  Liebe  der  Kunst  unter  ihre  Mitglieder  za 
Terbreiten  nnd  durcfa  ihre  Mittel  fbrderiich  auf  den  Betrieb  derselben  einzawirken. 

§  ^.  Zu  diesem  Zwecke  wird : 

a)  eine  permanente  Ausatellung  aowohl  neuerer  als  auch  alterer  Kunstwerke  rerao* 

Btaltet,  welche  monatlich  wahrend  8  Ta^en  f  Ur  die  Mitglieder  geoffiiet  ist,  and 
auaaerdem  jahrlich  einmal  eine  grossereXunstaussteilung  gehalten ; 

b)  eine  Anzahl  von  Werken  lebender  Kiinstler  jalirlich  angekauft  und  durch  das 

Loos  unter  die  Mitglieder  vertheilt ; 

c)  in  dem  Vereinslokale  zu  artistischer  Unterhaltung  Gelegenheit  gegeben  und  znr 

Belebrung  Uber  Kunst  und  Kunstgeschicbte  eine  Auswahl  der  besten^  die  neiiere 
Kunst  betreffenden  Journale  und  Schriften  aufgelegt. 

if)  In  80  feme  es  die  Kraftc  de»  Vereins  erlauben,  and  es  yon  der  Generalversanunking 
als  den  Verbaltnissen  des  Vereins  angemesseu  erikannt  wird,  soU  jahrlieh  ein 
Vereinsgeschenk  gefertigt  und  an  jedes  Mitglied  ein  Exemplar  ausgetheitc 
werden. 


§  3.  Zur  Verwaltung  seiner  Geschafte  wahlt  der  Verein  durcb  Sdmmenmehrheit 
Ausschuss  von  6  ordentlichen  Mitgliedern^  und  ausserdem  3  ausserordentliche  Ausschuss- 
mitglieder  oder  Schiedsrichter  und  zwar  in  besondem  Scrutinien. 

Denjenigen,  welche  durch  die  Wahl  in  beide  Stellen  zugleich  berufen  sind,  stefat  es  fret 
zu  bestimmen,  in  welche  von  beiden  sie  eintreten  woUen. 

Statt  derjenigen,  welche  im  Laufe  des  Jahres  ausscheiden,  treten  als  Ersatzmanoer  di^ 
ein,  welche  nach  ibnen  die  meisten  Stimmen  erbalten  haben.  * 

^  4*  "Det  AufischusB  wird  jahrlieh  emeuort.  Die  austretenden  ordentlichen  AuOTrhnOT- 
miiglieder  haben  das  Recht  die  wiederholte  Wabl  fUr  das  nachste  Jabr  ohne  Anfiibnuii^ 
weiterer  Griinde  abzulehnen. 


IL  Fon  den  MUgUedern  des  Vereines. 

§  5.  Als  Mitglied  kann  jeder  Kiinstler  uud  Kunstfreund  aufgenommen  werden,  und 
Bind  von  der  Tneilnabme  auch  Damen  nicht  auageschlossen.  Der  Vorschlag  zur  Auf- 
nahme  geschiebt  durch  ein  VereinsmitgUed,  welches  mittdst  schrifdicher  Anzeige  an 
den  AugschusB  oder  durch  Eintragnn^  des  Namens  dea  die  Aafaahme  Nachsuchen- 
den  in  die  im  Vereinslokale  aafliegende  Liste  der  Gesellschafl;  Gew'ahr  leistet,  daas  der 
Vorge.8cUagene  den  Beitritt  wirklich  sueht,  mid  durch  seine  VerfaaltBiase  und  personiiche 
Eigenschaften  den  Forderungen  einer  gebildeten  Qeseilschafl  entspricht. 

§  6.  Ueber  die  Aufhahme  entscheidet  der  Ausschuas  durch  StimmenmehriKit.  Den 
durch  den  Ausschuss  Zuriick^ewiesenen  steht  es  aber  frei  an  eine  Gteneralversammliingza 
appelliren.  Die  Aufhahme  wird  dem  neuen  Mitgliede  durch  ein  Schreiben  des  Sekretim 
unter  Beilegung  einea  Exemplars  der  Satzungen— dann  der  Geaellschaft  dureh  Einreiheii 
des  Namens  in  die  Liste  der  Mitglieder  bekannt  gemachr. 

Diese  Listen  bleiben  fbrtwahrend  in  dem  Lokale  des  Vereins  ausgeetellt 

§  7.  Sobald  dem  Aufgenommenen  seine  Aufnahme  durch  den  Sekret'ar  der  Gesellschaft 
angezeigt  ist,  tritt  er  in  die  ihm  als  Miiglied  zustehenden  Berechtigungen  ein.  Dies  nea 
eintretende  Mitglied  kann  an  der  Vertheilung  der  Vereinsgeschenke  und  an  der  Verloo- 
sung  von  Kunstwerken  nur  dann  Theil  nehmen,  wenn  es  einen  vollen  Jahresbeitrag  bezahit 
hat.  Es  steht  desfalls  jedem  frei,  die  ztir  Erlangung  dieser  Befugnisse  erforderliche 
Nachzahlung  zu  leisten. 

}§  8.  Ein  jedes  Mitg:lied  verpflichtet  sich  der  Gesellschaft  zu  einem  Jahresbeitrag  voa 
n.  welcher  in  balbjahrigen  Terminen  zu  Anfang  May  und  Anfang  November  jedea 
ahres  im  Voraus  bezahit  wird. 
Uebrigens  bleibt  es  jedem  Mitgliede  unbenommen,  seinen  Beitrag  fiir  das  ganze  Jahr 
voraus  zu  bezahlen. 

Wer  als  MitgUed  wahrend  des  Semesters  eintritt,  hat  fUr  das  ganze  Semester  seinea 
Beitrag  zu  leisten«  Ausser  Regensburg  wohnende  Mitglieder  haben  gleich  bei  ihrer 
Aufnahme  einen  Stellvertreter,  von  welchem  die  Beitr'age  erhoben  werden,  zu  benennen. 

§  9^  Der 
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§  g.  Der  Avstritt  aus  dem  Vereine  ist  dem  Ausschosse  wahrend  der  ersten  yier  Monate 
etnes  Semesters  scbriftlich  anznzeigeo,  sonst  bkibt  der  spater  Aaf kiindende  noch  fur  das 
nacbfolgende  Semester  zablungspflicbtig.  Bei  Versetzung  Angestellter  erlischt  die  weitere 
Zahlun^yerbiDdlichkeit  nacb  geschebener  Austrittsanzeige  an  den  Ausscbnss.  fiei 
Todesfallen  sind  die  Erben  zur  Nachzablong  nicbt  Yerbunden.  Riickzablangen  aus  der 
Vereinskasse  finden  in  keinem  Falle  startt. 

§  10.  Jedes  Mitglied,  welches  mit  seinem  balbj'abrigea  Beitrage  ein  Semester  nacb 
einmaliger  schriftlicber  Anmabnung  des  Ausscbusses  im  Riickstand  bleibt,  wird  als 
ausgetreten  angeseben,  and  zu  den  Ansstellangen  des  nacbfolgenden  Semesters  nicbt  mebr 
zagelassen,  dasselbe  bkibt  jedocb  der  Gesellscbaft  zar  Zahlang  des  nacbfolgenden 
Semestralbeitrags  rerbmiden* 
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III.  Van  dem  Vereinsaussckmse. 

§  11.  Die  Mitglieder  des  Ausscbusses  baben  in  ibrer  ersten  Sitzung  aus  ibrer  Mitte 
i)  einen  Vorstand, 

2)  einen  Vertreter  desselben, 

3)  einen  Sekretar, 

4)  einen  Kassier  und 

5)  zwei  Konservatoren  zu  w'ablen. 

§  12.  Der  Vorstand  beruft  die  Sitzungen  des  Ausscbusses  leitet  die  Berathungen  und 
entscbeidet  bei  Stimmen^leicbbeit.     Er  erbfihet  den  Einlauf,  unterzeichnet  die  Ausferti- 

{^ungen,  so  wie  die  Anweisun^en  an  die  Kasse.     Eben  so  f  iihrt  er  in  der  Generalversamm- 
une  den  Vorsitz  und  erscbeint  im  Allgemeinen  ais  Vertreter  der  Oesellschaft  in  ihrem 
Verkehr  mit  Einzelnen,  mit  den  kgl.  Bebbrden  und  mit  dem  Publikum. 

§  13.  Der  Sekretar  fUbrt  in  den  Sitzungen  des  Ausscbusses  das  Protokoll,  besorgt  die 
Ausfertigungen  und  die  aoswartige  Korrespondenz. 

§  14.  Der  Konservator  fiihrt  iiber  die  Ordnung  im  Lokal  und  die  Dienerscbaft  die 
Aufsicbt,  empf angt  die  zur  Ausstellung  oder  Vorlage  kommenden  Kunstwerke,  fiihrt  iiber 
sie  das  Register,  besorgt  die  Ausstellung  derselbeu,  liefert  die  zuriickbegehrten  oder 
Terloosten  Kunstwerke  ab,  and  sorgt  dafor,  dass  das  Eigentbum  des  Vereins  in  mbglicbst 
gutem  Zustande,  das  Lokal  aber  rein  erbalten  werde. 

Bei  diesem  Gesch'afte  baben  ihnen  die  iibrigen  Ausscfaussmitglieder  auszubelfen  und 
dieselben  im  Verbindemngsfalle  zu  Terireten. — fm  Verbinderungsfalle  des  Vorstandes  oder' 
dessen  Vertreters  verstebt  das  alteste^  im  Veriiinderungsfialle  des  Sekretars  das  jiingste 
Ausschussmitglied  deren  Gesobafte. 

§15.  Der  Kassier  betreibt  die  Einzablong  der  Beitrage  durch  den  Vereinsdiener,  und 
sorgt,  dass  derselbe  nicht  raebrere  Taee  nambafte  Summen  in  Handen  behalte;  er  leistet 
alle  Zahluneen  gegen  Anweisun^en  des  Vorstandes  und  Sekretars,  fiihrt  iiber  die  Ein- 
nabmen  una  Ausgaben  des  Vereins  vollstandige  Recbnimg  und  entwirft  nacb  Schluss  der 
Jabresrechnung  den  Bericht  dariiber  an  die  Ueneralversammlung,  so  wie  den  Voranschlag 
fur  das  nachste  Jabr. 

§  i&  Der  AuasohusB  untersucbt  jedes  balbe  Jabr  die  von  dem  Kassier  gefiibrte  Rech- 
Dun^  sammt  Belegen.  Der  Ausscbus^  bringt  bei  der  jabrlicben  Generalversammlung  die 
Rechnung  des  Vorjabres  nebst  dem  Inventar  zur  Kenntniss  der  Mitgleider.  Ueberdies 
hat  jedes  Mitglied  das  Recbt,  die  Jabresrechnung  einzuseben,  die  wahrend  der  der  Gene- 
ralversammlung nacbfolgenden  Kunstausstellung  offen  Kegen  wird. 

§  17.  Der  ordentliche  Ausschuss  entscheidet  iiber  alloi  die  Verwaltung  der  Vereins^e- 
schafte  betreffenden  Fragen,  halt  desbalb  monatlich  wenigstens  einmal  eine  Sitzung,  bei 
welcher  zur  Fassung  giiltiger  Bescbliisse  wenigstens  2/3  der  Ausscbussmitglieder  zugegen 
sein  miissen. 

§  18.  Zur  Bescblussfasstuig  iiber  die  Wahl  und  iiber  die  Preise  der  zur  Verloosung 
anzukaufenden  Kunstwerke  und  des  ftir  die  Vereinsmitglieder  zu  bestimmenden  Oe- 
schenkes,  sind  die  ausserordentlichen  Ausscbussmitglieder  oeizuzieben,  welcbe,  in  dieser 
Beziehung  gemeinschaftlich  mit  den  ordentlicben  Ausscbussmitgliedem  das  Schiedsgericht 
bilden. 

IV.  Van  der  Verloosung  und  Vertheilung  der  Kunstwerke  unter  die  Mitglieder. 

§  19.  Die  Verloosung  der  angekauften  Kunstwerke  geschieht  jedesmal  an  12  Mai^als 
an  dem  Stiftungstage  des  Vereins.  In  Gegenwart  der  sich  hiezu  im  Vereinslokale  einfin- 
denden  Mitglieder  werden  die  Namen  der  zur  Mitloosung  Berecbtigten  bffentlich  abgelesen, 
und  in  ein  Gliicksrad  eingelegt,  und  sodann  die  Ziebung  in  der  Art  vorgenommen,  dass 
die  zunacbst  gezogenen  Namen  die  ntunmerirten  Gewinnste  erbalten. 

§  20.  Jedes  Veretnsmitgiied  hat  vermoge  seinfs  ordentlicben  Beitrags  das  Recht,  bei 
dieser  Verloosung  einmal  mitzuzieben,  kann  sich  aber  eine  grbssere  Wahrscbeinlicbkeit 
des  Gewinnes  durch  weitere  ausserordentliche  Einlagen  erwerben.     So  vielmal  namlicb 
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ein  Vereinsmitglied  eine  weitere  Einlaffe  von  2  fl.  macht,  reap,  eine  Aktie  vod  2  fl.  kauft^ 
so  oft  erhalt  er  daa  Recht,  bei  der  VerTooaung  der  angekauften  Gem'aide  weiter  mitziehea 
zu  durfeo. 

Zur  Abnahme  aolcher  AkiieD  k  2  A.  wird  wahrend  der  jahrlichen  groaseren  Kaostaiis* 
stellung  eine  Subacriptionaliste  aufgelegt.  Die  durch  dieae  Aktienbetheiligung  eiogeheode 
Summe  wird  neben  der  etatm'aasigeci  Summe  der  Vereinakasse  ausschlieasend  zum  Aokanf 
von  Gemalden  zar  VerloosuDS  yerwendet.  Mitglieder,  welche  einen  voUen  Jahresbeitrag; 
nicht  bezablt  haben^  loosen  bloas  als  Aktionaire. 

§21.  Die  Vertheilung  des  Vereinsgeschenkes  findet  zur  selben  Zeit  statt.  Die  nicht 
▼erwendeien  Exemplare  konnen  einzeln  zu  Gescheoken  verwendet  oder  zum  Besstea  der 
Vereinskasae  an  spater  eintretende  Mitglieder  um  einen  vom  Ausachuss  festzusetzendeo 
Preis  abgegeben  werden.  Zum  offentlichen  Verkauf  diirfen  sie  night  gebracht  werden,  es 
sei  denn,  dass  die  Generalveraammlung  dieaea  beschloase,  und  wird  der  Ausachuss  zor 
Verhiitung  der  Anfertigung  weiterer  Exemplare  die  notbigen  Vorkehrungen  treffen. 


V.  Von  der  Generalversammlung. 

%  22.  'Am  12  Mai  jeden  Jahres  wird  die  ordentliche  Generalversammlung  gehakeo. 
Ausserordeiitliche  Generalversammlungen  kann  der  Ausschuss  veranstalten,  so  oft  er  es 
den  Umsianden  angemessen  erachtet 

Der  Zweck  der  ordentlichen  Generalversammlung  ist : 

1)  den  Bericht  des  Ausschusses  iiber  die  Geschafte  des  Yereins  zu  horen, 

2)  iiber  die  Verwendung  der  EinkUnfte  des  Vereins  (Etat)  und  iiber  die  Verwaltaog 

der  Vereinsangelegenheiten  dem  Ausschuss  Normative  zu  geben^ 

3)  iiber  Aenderung  der  Statuten  Beschluss  zu  fassen^ 

4)  den  neuen  Ausschuss  zu  wablen, 

5)  die  Verloosung  der  angekauften  Kunstwerke  vorzunehmen. 

Auaserordentliche  Generalversammlungen  werden  wenigsiens  8  Tage  zuvor  in  offent- 
lichen Bl'attern  und  ausserdem  mittelst  besonderer  Bekauntmachung  im  Vereinalokaie 
angekiindigt. 

VI.  Einnahmen  des  Vereins  und  derm  Verwendung. 

%  23.  Die  gewohnlichen  Einnahmen  bilden  sich  aus  den  Jahresbeitragen  der  Mitglieder 
zu  4  fl.y  die  ausserordentlichen  aus  den  Zinsen  des  Reservefonds  und  aus  dem  Erlbse  der 
verkauften  Exemplare  des  Vereinsgeschenks. 

§  24.  Die  Ausgaben  der  Gesellschaft  umfassen  folgende  Rubriken : 

1)  Unterhaltung  und  Reinigungdes  Vereinslokala, 

2)  AnschafTung  und  Erhahung  des  Mobiliars, 

3)  Bedienungy 

4)  Beheitzung  und  Beleuchtung, 

5)  Schreibmalerialien^  Copialien^  Schriftsdrucke  und  sonstige  Regieausgaben. 

6)  Bestreitung  der  Transportkosten  der  von  auswartigen  Kiinstlern  eingesendeten 

Kunstgegenstande. 

7)  Ankauf  artistischer  Joumale  und  Schriften, 

8)  Kosten  der  Vereinsgeschenke, 

g)  Ankauf  von  Kunstgegenstanden  zur  Verloosung, 

10)  Bildung  eines  Reservefonds,  zu  unvorbergesehenen  Ausgaben  sowobl,  als  iiber- 
haupt  zur  Sicherung  der  beabsichtigten  Zwecke. 

^25.  Im  Bezug  auf  die  unter  den  ersten  7  Nummern  bezeichneten  Ausgaben  wird  mit 
moglichster  Sparsamkeit  verfahren,  die  iibrige  Summe  hauptsachlich  aber  zum  Erwerb  voa 
Kunstgegenstanden  verwendet* 

VII.  Von  der  Hatisordnung. 

§  26.  Zum  Behuf  der  Dienstesgeschafte  und  der  Hauaordnung  wird  vom  Verwaltung»- 
ausschuss  ein  Diener  aufgenommen,  welcher  im  Lokal  des  Vereins  wahrend  der  Ausatel- 
lungen  immer  gegenwartig  sein  muss.  Das  Lokal  des  Vereins  ist  vom  1  bis  2.  Sonntag  jeden 
Monats  in  den  Stunden  von  1 1  Ulir  Vor-  bis  3  Uhr  Nacbmittags  geoffnet. 

§  27.  Der  Besuch  desselben  ist  ausser  den  Mitgliedern  auch  den  erwachsenen  Gliedem 
ihrer  Familie  gestattet;  auch  ist  den  Vorstehern  von  Erziehung^-  und  Schulanstalten^ 
welche  Mitglieder  des  Vereins  sitid,  eriaubt,  ihre  Zoglinge,  doch  kein  Mai  mehr  als  4  11% 
den  Verein  zu  iiihren.     Kinder  unter  12  Jahren  diirfen  niemala  mit^enommen  werden. 

Regenscbirme  und  Stocke  werden  im-Vorzimmer  abgelegt.  Die  Kunstwerke  zu  beriihrea 
und  Uunde  mitzunehmen  ist  in  keiner  Weise  gestattet. 

§  28«  Einheimische 
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'^  26.  Einheimische^  welche  nicht  MitgKeder  sidcI,  konnen  in  keinem  FaUe,  Aaswarti^ 
nor  dann  Zutritt  baben,  wenn  sie  Ton  einem  Mitel iede  eingefiihrt  werden.  Dieses  ist 
^ehalten,  von  ihuen  ihre  Namen  in  das  Fremdenbuch  des  Vereins  eintraeen  zu  lassen^und 
Jhnen  den  seinigen  beizusetzen^  sowie  einem  im  Lokal  allenfalls  anwesenden  Ausschussmit- 
gliede  den  Eingefiihrten  vorzustellen.  Fremde,  welche  sich  I'aDgere  Zeit  bier  aufbalten 
und  eine  zweite  Ausstellang  za  besuchen  wiinscben  haben  hiezu  eine  schriftlicbe  Qeneh- 
roigung  des  Vorstandes  zu  erholen. 

§  29.  Alle  zur  Ausstellung  bestimmten  Kunstgegenstande  werden  am  Freltag  oder  Sams- 
tag  vorher  in  den  Stunden  des,Vormittags  an  den  Conservator  mit  kurzer  Angabe  des 
Gegenstandes  gegen  Schein  abgeliefert,  und  falls  sie  verkauft  werden  woUen,  ist  der  Werth 
auzugeben. 

§  30.  Der  Verein  haftet  als  Depositor  f iir  die  ihm  zur  Ausstellang  ubergebenen  Kunst- 
ge^enstande. 

Demselben  bleibt  jedocb  der  Regress  gegen  denjenigen  vorbebalten,  aus  dessen  Ver- 
schulden  die  Beschadigung  eines  Kunstwerkes  entstanden  ist. 

Wenn  iiber  den  Werth  des  beschadi^en  Kunstwerkes  zwischen  den  Betheiligten  und 
^em  Verwaltungsausschusse  eine  Veremigung  nicht  zu  Staude  kommt,  so  soli  hieriiber 
•  darch  ein  Rompromiss-Gericht  entschieden  werden;  zu  diesem  Behufe  wird  von  dem 
'Betheiligten  einerseits^  und  von  dem  Verwaltungsausschusse  andererseits  ein  Sachverstan- 
diger  gewahlt,  und  von  diesen  beiden  ein  dritter  Sachverst'andiger  zur  Eutscheidung  bei 
Disparitat  beigezogen. 

^31.  Die  Riickgabe  erfolgc  gegen  Ablieferung  des  Empfangscbeines  an  den  Con- 
'servator. 

VIII.  Von  den  Ferhdltnissen  des  Kunstvereins  zu  auswartigm  Vereimn. 

%  32.  Der  Regensburger  Kunstverein  kann  mit  auswartigen  Kunstvereinen  in  Verbin- 
'<lung  treten. 

Die  Rechte  solcher  auswartigen  Vereine  und  der  ihnen  angeborigen  Mitglieder  reguUren 
sich  unter  Vorbehalt  der  Reciprozilat  in  nachfolgender  Weise : 

1)  Ausw'artige  Vereine  konnen  sowofol  als  ordentliclie  als  auch  als  Ehrenmitglieder 

auFgenommen  werden.    Als  letztere  sind  sie  zur  Zahlung  der  statutenmassigea 
Beitrage  nicht  verpflichtet ; 

2)  Von  den  Vereinsgeschenken  wird  diesen  Vereinen  ein  Exemplar  zugestellt. 

3)  DurchreisendeMitglieder^eniessen  mit  Vorbehalt  der  Reciprozitat  freien  Eintritt 

in  das  Vereinslokal  auf  die  Dauer  ihres  Aufenthalts  in  Regensburg,  insofern  dieser 
die  Zeit  eines  viertel  Jahres  nicht  iiberschreitet. 

IX.  AuJUstmg  des  Vereins. 

Sollte  der  Verein  in  den  Fall  kommen,  sich  auflosen  zu  miissen,  so  bleibt  der  letzten 
Xjeneralversammlung  vorbehaheUj^  iiber  das  Vermo^en  desselben  zu  verfugen ;  jedoch  mit 
der  Beschr'ankungy  dass  dieses  nicht  zum  Vorthed  der  alsdann  zum  Vereine  gehorigen 
.Mitglieder,  sondern  nur  f  iir  Zwecke  der  Kunst  geschehen  diirfe. 
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4. — NURNBERO. 


STATUTEN  des  Albrecht-DOrer-Vereins  in  Nurnberg.— 18^0. 


AUerh'dchster  Protector  des  Vereins  Seine  Majest'dt  der  Kbnig  Ludwig  I. 


Titel  h—Zweck. 

%\.  Der  Albrecht-Durer-Verein*  bezweckt  die  Belebung  und  Beforderung  der  Kunst 
iiur  alle  im  zu  Gebot  stehende  Weise,  insbesondere  aber : 

a)  durch  den  Ankauf  von  Kunsterzeusrnissen  zun'achst  und  aus  erster  Hand  von 
Kiinstlern,  welche  Mitglieder  des  Vereins  sind,  und  j'ahrliche  Verloosung  der- 
selben  unter  die  Mitglieder ; 

*  b)  durch 


»)  Derselbe  verdankt  seine  EntstehuDg  zwei  altern  Vereinen:  dem  Verein  von  Kunstlem  und 
Kunslffeunden,  y)m  Jahr  1792,  und  dem  A ibrecht-Durer- Verein  vom  Jahr  1S17,  welche  sich  am 
i»  April  1830  miteinander  vereinigten  und  von  da  an  den  Titel :  Niimberger  Kunst- Verein  fiihrten, 
bis  in  der  Plenar-Versammlung  vom  16  Dezember  1837  wieder  die  Benennung:  Albrecht-Durer- 
Verein  angenommen  wurde. 
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Appendk  (F.)  ^)  durcb  j'ahrliche  Vertbeilung  eioes  von  einem  Kiiastler  des  Vereios  zu  fertigeiiden 

.— ^  ^  Oedachmkshlattes  an  die  Mitglieder ; 

JJ^^!^^^  c)  dorch  eine  groteere  periodische  bffentliche  AuBBtelluog ; 

d)  durch  eine  permanente  Ausstellung  von  Werken  der  hiesigen  und  fremden  Kiiastler 
im  Albrecnt-Diirer-^ause ; 

e)  durch  Anschaffung  von  Kunstwerken  und  in  das  Kunstfach  einschlagenden  Schrif- 
ten  zur  Beniitzung  der  Mitgleider ; 

f)  durcb  Preisaufgaben ; 

g)  durch  gesellschaftliche  Zu&ammenkiinfte  der  Kiinstler  und  Kunstfreunde. 

l*itel  Il.^Aufnahmef  Rechte  und  Pflichten  der  Mitglieder. 

•    §  2.  Die  Mitglieder  theilen  sich  in  ordentliche  und  Ehrenmitglieder. 

Aufnahmsfahig  zu  ordentlichen  sind  nicht  alieiu  alle  selbstBtandigen  Maoner  voo 
unbeicholtenem  Rufe,  sowohl  Kiinstler  als  Kunstfreunde^  sondemauchDamen;  aafaahinfr> 
Tahig  zu  Ehrenmitgliedern  aber  Diejenigen,  welche  das  Directorium  in  Verbindun^  nut 
4lem  aligemeinen  Ausschuss  dazu  wiirdig  erachtet.  Die  Ehrenmitglieder  erhalten,  wie  die 
ordentlichen  Mitglieder,  ein  Gedachtnissblatt,  eio  Diplom,  ein  Exemplar  der  Statateo^  ein 
Mitgleider- Verzeicbniss  und  einen  Jahresbericbt. 

§  3.  Die  Aufnahme  der  Ehrenmitglieder^  sowie  der  ausw'artigen  ordentlichen  Mitglieder 
wird  von  dem  Directorium  und  Ausschuss  beschlossen  und  der  Versammlung  bios  az^e- 
zeigt.  Die  hiesigen,  d.  i.  in  NUrnberg  und  dessen  Burgfrieden  wohnenden  zur  Aufiiahme 
als  ordentliche  Mitglieder  Vorgeschlagenen  aber  sind  cler  Bailotage  unterworfen,  welche, 
nachdem  zuvor  deren  Name^  versehen  mit  der  Unterschrift  des  Vorschlagenden  und  dem 
Datum  der  Anmeldung,  wenigstens  8  Tage  htng  im  vereinslocale  angeschlagen  war,  immer 
an  jedem  ersten  Sonuabend  in  Monate  in  den  gewohnJichen  Zusammenkiinften  voige- 
nommen  wird,  und  nvozu  die  Mitglieder  des  Directoriums  und  Ausschusses  zu  eracfaeiAen 
haben.  Dabei  ist  Stimmenmehrheit  enischeidend«  Ein  Vereinsdiplom  beurkundet  die 
Aufnahme. 

^  4.  Der  Aufgenommene  verpflichtet  sidi  stilischweigend  zar  Beobachtung  der  Statnteo, 
Aufrechthaltung  der  ^esellschaftlichen  Ordnung  und  Befbrderung  der  Vereinsinteressen, 
sowie  auch  zu  einem  jahrlichen  Beitrag  von  6  Gulden,  weicher  vierteljahrig  prtBnitmerando 
mit  1  Gulden  30  Kreuzer  zu  entrichten  ist,  und  wobei  das  Quartal,  in  weichem  derseibe 
eineetreten  ist,  f  iir  ein  voiles  gerechnet  wird. 

Ehrenmitglieder  erlangen  durch  freiwillige  Verpflichtung  zu  diesem  Beitrag  ebenfiBdls  die 
Rechte  eines  ordentlichen  Mitglieds^ 

§  5.  Dafiir  erh'alt  jedes  ordentliche  Mitglied. 

a)  das  in  §1,  lit.  b.  erw'ahnte  iahrliche  Ged'achtnissblatt,  einen  Jahresbericbt,  ein 
Mitglieder- Verzeichniss  una  ein  Exemplar  der  Statuten, 

b)  das  Recht  zur  Stellung  von  Antragen  beim  Vorstand,  Ausschuss  und  in  den  Ver- 
sammlungen, 

c)  Antheil  an  der  jahrlichen  Verloosun^  und  am  Vereina-Vermbgen,  fireien  Zutritt 
zu  des  Vereins  Sammlungen  und  Bibliothek,  zur  permanenten  Kunatausstellung 
f iir  sich  und  seine  Familie,  sowie  auch  zur  periodischen  Kunstaussteilung  fiir 
seine  Person, 

d)  endlich  bei  Todesfall  in  loco  auf  Verlangen  eine  Freist'atte  im  Kiinstler-Grab. 

§  6.  Wer  mit  zwei  Quartalsbeitragen  im  Riickstande  bleibt,  verliert  seinen  Anspruch  auf 
das  Ged'achtnissblatt,  bekommt  indess  von  dem  Directorium  mittelst  schriftlicher  Auf- 
forderung,  unter  Hinweisung  auf  ge^nwartigen  ^  noch  einen  Termin  von  6  Wocben ; 
nach  fruchtlosem  Ablauf  desselben  hbrt  er  auf  Mitglied  zu  seyn,  bleibt  aber  fiir  die  scbul- 
digen  zwei  Quartale  noch  verbindlich. 

§  7.  Auswariige  Mitglieder  haben  ibre  Beitrage  entweder  durch  einen  bier  aufzustellen- 
den  Insinuations-Mandatar  oder  an  den  ihnen  zunachst  liegenden  General-Bevollmach- 
tigten  zu  leisten. 

§  8.  Der  Austritt  aus  dem  Verein  ist  einem  Mitglied  zu  keiner  Zeit  benommen,  wenn 
nicht  besondere  Vertrage  vorliegen,  ^och  hat  es  solchen  dera  Directorium  ein  Vierteljahr 
vorher  schriftlich  anzuzeigen,  verliert  dann  alle  erwShnten  Rechte  und  Anspriiche,  bleibt 
fiir  das  laufende  Quartal  beitragspflichtig,  und  muss  sich  fiir  den  Wiedereintritt,  nach 
Maassgabe  des  §  3,  wenn  es  ein  hiesiges  Mitglied  ist,  nochmals  der  Bailotage 
nnterziehen.       * 

^  9.  Mitglieder,  die  ganz  von  bier  wegziehen,  werden—- so  lange  si  sich  nicht  schriftlich 
vom  Verein  abgefordert  haben,  fortwabrend  als  solcbe,  und  mithin  auch  als  zahlungspflichtig 
betrachtet,  und  haben  demnach  die  Vorschrift  des  §  7,  zu  beobachten. 
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Tiiel  UL^^Gen/^albevoHmachiigte.  toragn 

Art  Unions. 

10*  Der  Verein  sucht  in  den  ^rosseni  und  grossten  Sladten  des  In-  imd  Avslaades  (No,  7.) 

Manner  zu  ^ewinnen,  welcbe  theila  durch  biirgerliche  SteUung^  theils  durcli  erkaonte  Bairari^. 

Kunstliebe  seine  Interesaen  im  weitern  Ereise  erregen  und  fordam  belfen,    Diese  emenat  ' 

er  zu  seinen  Genendbevollmaditigten.  Sie  vertreten  in  ihrer  Stadt  und  Umgegend  die 
Verwaltung  des  Vereins,  zeieen  me  Meusicbmeldenden  dem  Directorium  an^  besorgen  die 
Einkassirnne  der  Beitrage,  aie;Ve1rtheilung  der  Diplome,  sowie  der  jahrlicben  GedacbtnisBr 
blatter  und  der  Gewinnste,  und  bleiben  in  ununterbrochener  Verbmdung  mit  dem  Direc- 
torium. 

Der  Generalbevollm'achugte  tritt  in  die  Rechte  eines  ordentlichen  Mitgliedea  und  wird, 
im  Falle  er  veiiundert  ware,  femer  fiir  den  Verein  zu  wirken,  demselben  einen  gleichbe- 
fahigten  Nachfolger  Yorschlagen. 

Titel  IV.— Xei^wwg  uml  Verwaltung. 

^11.  Die  Leitong  und  Verwaltung  des  Vereins  geschiebt : 
1)  durch  ein  Directorium,  bestebend  aus 

a)  einem  ersten  Director,  welcber  die  Versammlun^en  und  aussergewohnlichen 

Sitzuneen  des  Ausschusses  beruft,  den  Vorsitz  fubrt,  fiir  die  Aufrechtha^ 
tung  der  gesellscbaftlicben  Ordnung  in  den  Versammlungen,  unter  Hin- 
weisung  auf  den  §  4,  sorgt,  die  besonderen  Antrage  zur  Debatte  bringt,  die 
Einlau^  erofluet,  alle  schrifUichen  Erlasse  und  Kassenanweisungen  adordnet 
und  unterzeichnet,  bei  Stimmengleichheit  durch  sein  Votum  entscheidet^ 
die  Bescbliisse  zum  Vollzuge  bringt,  fur  die  statutemnassige  resp.  den 
Vereins-  und  Ausschuss-Beschliissen  gemasse  Verwendung  der  Einnahmea 
und  fiir  die  Einbaltnng  des  Etats  mit  dem  Kasaier  verantwortlich  ist,  die 
punktiiche  Ablieferung  und  Vertbeilun^  der  Gedachtniasblatter  koatroUirt, 
und  in  alien  Beziehungen  als  Reprasentant  der  Gesellsdiaft  erscbeint^ 

b)  einem  zweiten  Director,  welcber  den  ersten  in  seinen  Funktionen  unterstiitz, 

und  in  Verhinderungsfailen,  unter  gleidien  Befugnissen  und  gleicber 
Verantwortlichkeit  vertritt— Sollten  beide  Directoren  langere  Zeit  yerfaia- 
dert  seyn,  ihre  Funktionen  zu  verricbten,  so  bat  der  Ausscbiiss  einen 
Vertreter  aus  seiner  Mitte  fiir  die  Dauer  der  eingetretenen  Veriiinderung 
zu  wahlen,  bei  welchem  alle  obenerwahnten  Bestimmungen  Anwendung 
finden, — 

c)  einem  ersten  Sekretar,  welcber  in  den  verschiedenen  Sitzungen  und  Versamm- 

lungen  das  Protokoll  fUhrt,  in  solchem  die  Bescbliisse  genau  und  beatimmt, 
wie  sie  durch  Stimmenmehrbeit  oder  Einhelligkeit  ^eft^st  wurden  eintragt, 
Auszuge  daraus  fertigt,  Umlaufschreiben  und  sonstige  Erlasse  entwirft  und 
die  Correspondeoz  beaorgt,  ^ 

d)  einem  zweiten  Sefcret'ar,  welcber  den  ersten  zu  unterstiitzen  und  in  Verhin*- 

derungsfallen  zu  vertreten  hat, 

e)  einem  Kassier,   welcher  die  sammtlichen  Einnahmen  und  Ausgaben  unter 

Einlieferung  der  Belege  besorgt,  und  in  das  Kassabuch  eintraet,  den  Ctat 
genau  einzuhalten  hat,  die  etwaigen  Restanien  bei  einem  RiicKstande  Toa 
zwei  Quartalen  dem  Directorium  anzeigt,  fiir  den  Kasaenbestand  veran^ 
wortlich  isr,  vierielj'abrige  Recbnuna;  ablegt,  diese  zur  Revision  des  Aus- 
schusses einreicht,  und  ultimo  April— als  am  Schluss  des  Vereinsjahres— *- 
die  Schlussrechnung  nebst  Belegen  und  Kassenbestand,  ingleichen  eine,  auf 
den  Grund  des  letzten  Verzeichnisses  der  ordentlichen  Mitglieder  gefertigte 
Berechnung  der  Beitr'age  zur  Ersehung  der  etatsm'assigen  Solleinnahme 
iibergibl; 

n)  durch  einen  Ausschuss,  bestehend  aus  14  Mitgliedern,  mit  welchem  das  Direoi- 
torium  regelm'assig  alle  14  Tage  Sitzungen  halt,  uber  den  Ankauf  der  zur 
j'ahrlichen  Verloosung  bestimmten  Kunstgegenst'ande  entscheidet,  sowie  iiber  die 
minderwichtigen  Angelegenheiten  des  Vereins,  und  die  wichtigernzur  Beratbung 
und  Entscheidung  der  Vereins- Versammlungen  vorbereitet.  ^ur  Giiltigkeit  der 
Beschliisse  miissen,  einschliesslich  der  anwesenden  Directorial-Mitglieder,  wenig^ 
stens  10  Mitglieder  zugegen  seyn. 

Unter  die  wichtigeren  Angelegenheiten  des  Vereins  sind  zu  z'ahlen  :  alle  Ge^enstande 
organischer  Natur,  Auslegung  der  Statuten,  Festseizung  des  j'ahrlichen  Etats,  Wahl  de^ 
Ged'achtnissblattes  und  Festsetzung  des  Honorars  dafiir,  Bestimmung  der  Preis-Aufgabe 
fiir  denim  §  20.  am  Schlusse  eintretenden  Fall  und  Zuerkennunsr  des  Preises,  ingleichen  di^ 
Dechargen-Ertheilung  iiber  die  Jabresschluss-Rechnung.  Sollten  ausserordentliche,  in 
dem  Etat  uicht  vorhergesehene,  unvermeidiiche  Ausgaben  vorkommen,  so  konnen  solche 
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JUppendix  (P.)  in  dringenden  Fallen  mit  Zustimmuog  des  Ausschusses  von  dem  Directorium  ao^ewiesen 

<»i«—  werdeD ;  est  ist  aber  in  der  nachstea  General-Versammlungt  unter  ausf  iihrlicbem  Vortng, 

Foreign  die  RatifikatioQ  nachtraglioh  einznholen.    In  nicht  ganz  dringenden  Fallen  konnen  der- 

Art  UmoM.  gleicben  ausserordentlicne  Aasgaben  nur  auf  den  Grand  eines  Beschlosses  der  General- 

*'-^-—  Versammlang  angewiesen  und  geleistet  werden. 

•      BktvBiisu  Femer  hat  der  Aasschnss  die  Inventarien  des  Vereins  zo  fdhreo,  die  Rechnangen  aebst 

/  den  Bdegeli  zu  kontrolliren.  Ton  dem  Vermogensstand  Einsicbt  zn  nehmen,  nod    die 

Einhaltung  des  Etau  zu  iiberwacben^  in^Ieicben  die  Quartals-,  sowie  die  Sclilass-Rech- 

nung  zu  revidiren,  und  uberhaupt  sammtlicbe  auf  die  Verwaltung  beziiglichen  Angelegen- 

heiten  besorgen  zu  lassen. 

Zu  dem  Ende  wahit  er  aus  sicb  : 

i)  zwei  Conseryatoren  zur  Anfsicbt  iiber  die  Gemalde,  Kupferstiche,  Bocher  wbA 
iibrigen  Kunstgegenstande^  woriiber  sie  die  Inventarien  zu  fuhrenhaben, 

7)  drei  Inspektoren  fiir  die  Leitung  der  Kunstausstellutigen  and  zar  BesorguBg  der 
Yerwaltungft-Angelegenheiten^ 

3)  einen  G>ntroUeur^  welcher  das — genau  nacb  depi  Etat  angelegte— ControUbacb 
zu  fuhren,  die  Inventarien  and  Rechnungen  zu  revidireo,  und  soIcUe  nach 
eingelangter  Beantwortung  der  Rotaten  \ind  Beschlussfassung  den^  Aosschusae 
vorzulegen  bat^  aocb  die  Contrasignatur  baben  soil. 

Die  von  Letzterem  entworfenen  BescblUsse  sind^  unter  Andeutung  allenfallsiger  £tata- 
uberschreitan^en  und  sonstiger,  erbeblicber  Erinneran^en  iiber  Recbnungsfuhrung  and 
Verwaltung  mit  einem  Nacbweis  des  Vermogensstandes  der  Vereinsstiftung.m  der  S<»lass- 
GeneraUVersammlung  zum  Vortrage  und  zur  Entscbeidung  zu  bringen. 

Die  Auswabl  und  den  Ankauf  der  zur  jabrlicben  Verloosung  unter  die  ordentlicben 
Mitglieder  bestimmten  Kunstgegenstande  bat  der  Ausscbuss,  in  Gemeinscbaft  nut  dem 
Directorium^  zu  besorgen. 

Die  Aufsicbt  iiber  das  Albrecht-Diirer-Haus  mit  seinen  Sammlungen  Aibrt  der  darin 
•wohnende  Kastellan^  welcber  dafiir  eine  in  dem  jabrlicben  Etat  festzusetzende  Remunera- 
tion anzusprecben  bat. 

§  12.  Za  Mitgliedern  des  Directoriums  und  Ausscbusses  sind  nur  in  NUmberg  and 
lessen  Borgfrieden  wohnende  ordentliche  Vereins-Mitglieder  wahlbar.  Die  WabI  der- 
selben  gescbieht  am  Schlusse  des  Vereinsjahres^  namlich  Ende  April  in  einer  General- 
Versammluog  der  in  Niirnberg  und  dessen  Burdrieden  wobnbat'ten  ordentlicben  Mit- 
glieder durcb  StimmzetteU  welcbe  entweder  personlich  abzugeben,  oder  im  Verbinderungs- 
&11  mit  Namensunterscbrift  zeitig  vor  der  Versammlang  an  das  Directorium  einzusenden 
sind. 

Das  Wablgescbaft  selbst  gescbiebt  in  der  Art,  dass  jeder  Wahlende  i8  w'aUbare 
Yereinsmit^lieder^  unter  welcben  8  Ktinstler  und  lo  Kunstfreunde,  auf  seinen  Stimm- 
zettel  verzeicbnet. 

DiejenigenS  Kiinstlerund  lo  Kunstfrennde,  welcben  unter  diesen  die  metsten  Stimmea 
zufallen^  wablen  dann  binnen  acbt  Tagen  aus  ibrer  Mitte  durcb  einfache  Stimmenmefarheit 
mittelst  Stimmzettein  den  ersten  und  zweiten  Direktor  und  die  beiden  Sekretaire,  und  zwar 
jeden  einzeln.    Die  Ubrigen  14  bilden  den  Ausscbuss. 

Etwaige  Abgange  werden  aus  den  den  18  Gewahlten  in  der  Stimmenzahl  zunachst 
Stebenden  in  der  Art  ersetzt,  dass  fiir  einen  abgebenden  Kiinstler  ein  Kiinstler  und  Tiir 
einen  abgehenben  Kunstfreund  ein  Kunstfreund  einzutreten  b&t, 

Der  Kassier  wird  von  der  General-Versammlung  durcb  Stimmzettel  besonders- 
gewahlt. 

Die  Ergebnisse  der  Wahl  werden  sofort  durcb  ein  Inserat  in  offentlicben  Bl'attem  zur 
Kenntniss  gebracbt. 

Jedes  austretende  Directorial-  und  Ausschuss-Mitglied  ist  jederz^t  wieder  wahlbar. 
Sammtlicbe  Vereins-Beamte  sind   verpflicbtet,  die  iibernommenen  Funktionen  fiir  die 
Dauer  eines  Jabres  beizubebalten,  und  konnen  derseiben  nur  darcb  die  General-Yer- 
sammlung  entboben  werden. 

§  13.  Das  Wablgescbaft  leitet  eine  eigene  Kommission^  aus  denjenigen  5  Mitffliedern 
bestehendy  welcbe  bei  der  vorjabrigen  VV^hlnacb  den  Directorial-  und  Ausschuss-Miigrie- 
dem  die  meisten  Stimmen  batten.  Sie  werden  hiezu  von  dem  Directorium  scbrifUich 
eingeladen,  und  in  Verhinderungsfallen  durcb  die  in  der  Wablversammlung  anwesenden 
Nacbmanner  ersetzt. 

Die  gedruckten  Wahlzettel  werden  nacb  vorgangiger  genaiter  Priifung  numerirt  und 
mit  dem  Vereinsstempel  versehen. 
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Titcl  V. —  Verdnsversamndungen. 


14.  Diese  theileo  sich 


1)  ID  wochentlicbe,  gesellschaftliche, 

2)  in  General-Versammlangen   zu  unbestimmten   Zeiten  nach   dem  Ermessen  des 

Directiorunis  oder  auf  Verlangen  des  Ausschasses,  sowie  auch  auf  den  beim 
Directoriam  schriftlich  gesteUten  Antrag  Ton  wenigstens  25  hiesigen  ordent- 
lichen  Mitgliedero,  und 

3)  indie  Schluss-General-Vereammlangjahrlich  Ende  Aprils. 

^  15.  Sowohl  Fremde  als  auch  hiesige  Einwohner,  letztere  jedocb  nur  Einmal,  konnen 
ill  die  wbchentlichen  Zasammenkiinfte  eingeiiihrt  werden;  sie  sind  dem  Voratand  vorzu- 
steMen  nnd  in  das  Fremdenbocb  einzutragen. 

§  16.  Jede  General-Versammlang  muss^  dringende  Falle  ausgenommen,  wenigstens 
8  Tage  vorher  in  offentlichen  Slattern  ausgescbrieben  und  die  Seratbungsgegenstande 
miissen  wahrend  dieser  Zeit  im  Vereinslocale  schriftlich  aufgelegt  seyn. 

Antrage,  die  nicht  auf  der  Tages-Ordnung    steben,   konnen  in  diesen  Versammlun- 

S en  nur  dann  zur  Feratbung  und  Abstimmung  kommen,  wenn  sie  von  12  anwesenden 
litgliedern  unterstiiizt  sind  und  den  §  26.  nicht  betreffen. 

Bei  jeder  Abstimmung  in  der  General-Versammlung  entscheidet  einfache  Stimmen- 
mehrheity  und  zu  einer  giiltigen  Abstimmung  miissen  wenigstens  20  Mitglieder^  die  nicht 
Beamte  des  Vereins  sind,  anwesend  seyn. 

§  17.  Bei  solcheu  General- Versammlungen  aber,  die  auf  Verlangen  von  25  Mitgliedern 
gebahen  werden,  ist  zur  Fassung  eines  giiltigen  Beschlusses  die  Anwesenheit  von  minde- 
atens  50  Mitgliedern  erforderlich* 

§  18.  Bin  Gegenstand,  iiber  den  bereits  abgestimmt  ist,  kann  in  derselben  Versammlung 
nicht  zum  zweitenmal  in  Anregung  gebracbt  werden. 

§  ig.  In  der  Schluss-General- Versammlung  erstattet  der  erste  Director  einen  allgemeinen 
Jabresbericht,  welcher  sich  iiber  Gedeiben  und  Wachsthum  des  Vereins,  dessen  Beatre- 
bungen  und  Leistungen,  die  Vermehrung  oder  Verminderung  der  Inventarien  und  des 
Katalogs,  die  Haaptresultate  des  Hausbalis  in  Ein-  und  Aus^be,  ingleichen  den  Vermo- 
genstand  der  Vereins-  und  der  Unterstiitzungskasse  zu  verbreiten,  und  damit  gutachtlicbe 
Antrage  und  Wiinsche,  insbesondere  wegen  neuer  AnschafTungen,  zu  verbinden  hat.  Ke 
Sekretaire  iiberliefern  die  rotulirten  Akten  geordnet  in  die  Registrator  und  der  Kassier 
legt  den  von  dem  Ausschusse  revidirten,  und  als  richtig  anerkannten  Kassenabschluss  vor. 
Den  baaren  Kassenbestand,  sammtliche  Rechnungen  nebst  Belegen,  dann  den  Etat,  in- 
deichen  das  Verzeichniss  der  j'ahrlicben  Beitrage,  und  das  Restanten-Verzeichniss  hat  der 
Kassiergegen  Empfangsbescheinigung  an  den  neuen  Kassier  abzuliefern. 

Die  (xmservatoren  iibergeben  die  gef iihrten  und  von  dem  Controlleur  revidirten  Inven- 
tarien, welche  den  Abgang  und  Zugang  ausdem  verflossenen  Verwaltungsjahre  ersichtlich 
machen  miissen. 

Die  Jahres-Rechnung  wird  am  15  April  gescblossen  und  die  Einsicht  derselben  sammt 
Bele^n  und  Revisionsbeschliissen  ist  jedem  Vereinsmitgliede  gestattet ;  dieselben  liegen 
zu  diesem  Zwecke  in  dem  Vereinslokale  acht  Tage  lang  vor  der  Schluss-General- Ver* 
sammlung  auf. 

In  dieser  werden  die  imEntwurfe  vorgelegten  Rechnungsbescbliisse  sofort  verabschiedet> 
auch  die  Ertheilung  der  Decharge  verf  iigt  und  zwar  ohne  Vorbehalt,  wenn  keine  Erinner- 
ungen  innerhalb  der  achttagigen  Frist  gestellt,  und  nicht  allenfallsige  Reservate  in  die 
Definitiv-Bescbjiisse  gelegt  worden  sind  —  mit  Vorbehalt,  wenn  eines  von  beiden  der  Fail 
ist  Das  Absolutorium  hat  der  neugewahlte  Ausschuss  zu  entwerfen  und  gemeinschaftlich 
mit  dem  neugewahlten  Directorium  auszufertigen.  Ueber  allenfallsige  Ennnerungen  ein- 
zelner  Mitgleider  gegen  die  Schlussrechnung,  welche  in  der  Schluss-General- Versammlung 
nicht  erledigt  werden  konnten»  muss  in  der  nachsten  General-Versammlung  von  dem 
Director  Vortrag  erstattet  werden,  um  dariiber  beschliessen  zu  las^n.  Schrdsslich  hat  das 
abtretende  Directorium  einen,  mit  dem  Ausschusse  berathenen,  Etat  fiir  das  nachste 
Verwaltungsjahr  zur  Priifung  und  Genehmigung  vorzuleeen,  welchen  Etat  die  neu  eintre- 
tenden  Beamten  des  Vereins  einzuhalten  sich  verpflicuten.  Das  Directorium  hatdeu 
Jahresbericht  und  ein  Mitglieder-Verzeichniss  fertigen  zu  iassen. 

Tiiel  VI. — Einnahme,  Ausgabe,  Fonds  und  deren  Verwendung. 

§  20.  Die  Einnahmen  des  Vereins  fliessen : 

1)  aus  den  jabrlichen  Beitragen  der  Mitglieder^ 

2)  aus  dem  Erlos  fiir  verkaufte  Gedachtnissbfatter,  Flatten,  Steine,  8cc.^ 

3)  aus  dem  Ueberschuss  der  bei   der   periodischen   Kunstausstellung  anfallendeU' 

Eintrittsgelder  nach  Abzug  der  Kosten, 

4)  aus  freiwilligen  Gescbenken  und  Znwendungen* 

0-79*  3  I*  Die 
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Die  standigen  Ausgaben  bestehen : 
a)  in  Hausmiethe^  Anscbaffung  von  Mbbein  und  Reparaturen,  Belenchtung,  Heitzung, 
Insertionsgebiihren,  Schriebmaterialieny  Buchdruckerkosten,    Buchbinderlolui» 
Porti^  Beitr'agen  zu  auswartigen  Kunst-Vereinen, 

I)  in  einem  mit  100  Fl.  jahrlichen  festgesetzten  Zuschuss  zum   Unterstiitzungsfbod 
f Ur  diirftige  Kunstler, 

c)  in  der  Remuneration  des  Castellans,  Vereinsschreibers  und  Vereinsdieners* 
Alles  Uebrigebildet  die  disponiblen  Mittel  des  Vereinsnnd  wird  verwendet: 

1)  zum  Ankauf  von  Kunstwerken  fur  die  jahrliche  Verloosung, 

2)  zu  Anfertigung  und   Druck    des   jahrlichen   Oed'achtnissblattes  bis    zu    einem 

Drittel, 

3)  fur  den  in  §  i.  lit.  e.  bezeichneten  Yereinszweck  mit  einem  ZwanzigsteL 

4)  zu  einem  Reservefond  fiir  unvorhergesehene  Ausgaben  mit  einem  ZwanzigsteL 

Der  anfallende  Ueberschuss  aus  den  unter  3  und  4  gefassten  Posiiionen  soli,  sobald  der- 
selbe  eiiieh  entsprechenden  Betrag  erreicht  hat,  vorzugsweise  zu  Preis-Aufgaben  verwendec 
werden. 

Titel  VII. — Gedacktnissblatt,  Verloosung,  Preisaufgaben. 

%  21.  Das  gemass  Tit.  II.  §  5.  lit.  a.  jedem  Mitglied  zukommende  Gedachtnissblatt  wird 
immer  am  Schluss  des  Vereinsjahrs  vertheih.  Platte  oder  Stein  bleibt  Eigenthum  des 
Vereins,  oder  wird  unter  entsprechenden  Bedingungen  veraussert.  Fiir  die  Anfertigung 
des  Gedachtnissblattes  wird  jedes  Jahr  eine  aligemeine  Concurrenz  unter  den  KiiastlerB, 
welche  Mitglieder  des  Vereins  sind,  mittelst  onentlichen-  Ausschreibens  veranlasst.  Dte 
einlaufendeo  Antrage  bat  das  Directorium  dem  Ausschuss  roitzutheilen  und  nach  einer 
mit  demselben  gemeinschaftlich  eepflogenen  Berathung  einer  General- VersammJung  be 

futachtend  vorzuleffen.  Nach  der  von  dieser  Versammlung  genehmigten  Wahl  ist  nut 
em  betreffenden  Kiinstler  ein  schriftlicher  Contract  unter  Bedingungen  abzuschliesseo, 
kraft  dereu  man  der  rechtzeitigen  und  pUnktlicbsten  Ablieferung  des  Gedachtnissblattes 
versichert  seyn  kann. 

§  22.  Die  im  Tit.  II.  §  5,  lit  c.  erwahnte  jahrliche  Verloosung  findet  immer  am 
18  April,  dem  Todestag  Albrecht  DUrer's,  statt.  Jedes  ordentliche  Mitglied  loost  mit, 
ohne  einen  besondern  Beitrag  dafiir  zu  bezahlen,  ausgenommen  diejenigen,  welche  eist 
im  Lauf*  des  Jahres  neu  eineetreten  sind,  diese  konnen  nur  dann  Antheil  daran  ndi- 
men,  wenn  sie  die  vor  ihrer  Aufnahme  erhobenen  Beitrage  des  Vereinsjahres  nach* 
^ahlen. 

§  23.  Wenn  nach  den  entsprechenden  Verh'altnissen  sich  eine  Oeneral-Versaramlang 
fiir  eine  Preisaufgabe  und  iiber  den  auszusetzenden  Preis  entschieden  bat,  scblagc  Direc- 
torium und  Ausschuss  den  Gegenstand  derselben  vor,  welcher  immer  in  Oeliiurbe  nod  be- 
stimmter  Grosse  ausgefiihrt  werden  soil.  Das  Directorium  besorgt  die  Ausschreibaiigy 
w'ahlt  mit  dem  Ausschusse  unter  den  eingelaufenen  Skizzen  die  gelungenste  zor  Atmfnb- 
rung  und  legt  seine  Wahl  einer  Vereins-Versammlung  zur  Besiatigung  vor.  Das  aiif 
diese  Weise  von  dem  Verein  erworbene  Gemalde  soil  dessen  Eigenthum  verbleiben  und 
der  Gegenstand  des  nachsten  Gedachtnissblattes  werden. 


Titel  VIII. — Kunstaussteliungen. 

§  24.  Zur  permanenten  Kunstausstellung  im  Albrecht-Diirer-Hause  haben  die  MitgUeder 
und  ihre  Familien  und  Fremde  zu  jeder  Zeit  freien  Zutritt. 

§  25.  Ausser  der  permanenten  Ausstellung  veranstaltet  der  Verein  jahriich  im  Monat 
August,  oder  zu  derjenigen  Zeir,  welche  die  Umstiinde  gebieten,  eine  ^rbssere  moglichst 
reichhaltige  Kunstausstellung,  welche  ungefahr  3  Wochen  daaern  solT,  und  woriiber  dn 
Katalo^  gedruckt  wird.  Zu  dieser  haben  die  Mit^lieder  lediglich  fiir  ihre  Person  Zu- 
tritt; fiir  alle  sonstigen  Besuchenden  wird  ein  gewisses  Eintrittageld  festgesetzt,  damns 
die  Kosten  der  Ausstellung  gedeckt  werden,  und  der  Ueberschuss  wird  der  Vereinskasse 
zugewiesen. 

Fiir  diejeningen  Werke,  welche  auswartige  Ktinstler  innerhalb  einer  Entfemung  voo 
100  Postsjtunden  dazu  einsenden,  werden  die  Kosten  der  Her-  und  Riicksendung  aus  der 
Vereinskasse  geleistet. 

TiteJ  IX. — Aligemeine  Bestimmung. 

%  26.  Aenderungen  der  Statuten  konnen  nur  in  einer  eigens  dazu  ausgeschriebenen  Ge» 
neral-Versammlung  in  Antrag  gebracht  und  nur  mit  Zusttmmung  von  wenigstens  zwei 
Driitheilen  der  anwesenden  Mitglieder  beschlussen  werden. 
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Titel  X.'^AuJldsung  des  Vereins* 

§  27.  Obgleich  bei  dem  aufstrebenden  Kunstgeist  der  Zeii  kaum  denkbar  ist^  dass  der 
herein  je  in  den  Fall  kommen  konne,  sich  anflbsen  zn  mussen^  so  wird  doch  auch  dafiir 
8chon  ini  Voraus  die  Beslimmung  getroffen,  dass  in  einem  solchen  Falle  das  Eigenthum 
des  Vereins  unzertrenolich  nnd  unverautserlich  bleiben^  und  so  lange  als  Eigenthum 
der  Stadt  NUrnberg  angeseben^  unter  die  Obhut  uud  Verwaltung  der  Eotnmunal- 
Sehbrde  gesteilt  werden,  und  fur  Jedermannp  zuganglich  seyn  soU^  bis  sich  ein  neuer 
Verein,i]er  «ttien  afanticfaen  Zw«ek  bat^tmd  ^wenigateBs  100  Mitglieder  z'abhy  in  Nurn- 
berg  bildet. 
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(No.  8.) 
Austria. 


Pro  Memoria. 

In  reply  to  the  esteemed  note  of  the  5th  July  1844^  which  had  for  ol^ect  a  demand 
of  explication  on  the  ordinances  concerning  the  associations  of  artists  and  dilettanti 
existing  in  the  Austrian  States^  I  have  the  honour  to  notify  to  the  esteemed  British 
embassy,  ibat  according  to  the  information  taken  from  the  respective  authorities,  there  are 
no  particular  ordinances  or  dispositions  on  artistical  or  other  similar  associations  existing 
in  Austria,  but  that  the  members  of  such  associations  are  subjected  to  the  ordinances 
contained  in  that  decree  of  the  Court  which  concerns  the  private  associations  of  all 
kind. 

The  principles  of  private  associations  in  general,  approved  by  his  Majesty's  resolution 
of  the  igth  October  1843,  upon  which  also  Uie  artistical  associations  are  to  be  founded, 
are  contained  in  the  annexed  printed  circular  of  the  Austrian  government,  of  which  the 
esteemed  embassy  will  please  to  take  notice. 

In  the  same  time  I  profit  by  this  opportunity  for  renewing  to  the  esteemed  embassy  the 
expression  of  the  highest  esteem. 

In  the  absence  of  his  Highness  the  Chancellor  of  the  Court  and  State, 
Vienna,  17  September  1844.  Ottenfeh. 

To  the  esteemed  British  Embassy. 
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(No.  9.) 
BELGIUM. 


STATISTICAL  TABLE  of  the  Societies  that  exist  in  Bdgium  for  the  Eocouragement  of  the  Fine  Aars. 


Qaelles  sont 

les  Soci^t^  poor 

I'EocoiiragemeBt  des 

Beaux  Arts, 
^t  tp^ialement  de 

la  Peinture  ? 


Par  quels 

R^lements  sont- 

elles 

adminittrto? 


PROVINCE  D^ANVERS: 
A  Akveas  : 


£.aSociet6Royale 
pour  I'Eneou- 
ragement  des 
3eaux  Arts. 


-  -  L'exemplaire 
ci-joiot  du  r^* 
gl^ooeutdecette 
80ci6t6  r^pond 
^  la  question. 


Association  pour 
rexposition 
permanente 
>d'objets  d'Art. 


Malines  : 

$oci^t6       pour 
r  Encourage- 
ment      des 
•Beaux  Arts.. 


Idem 


-  -  La  copie  ci' 
jointe  du  r6- 
glementrepond 
k  la  question. 


Institut      des 
£eaux  Arts. 


-  -  Ci*1oint  un 
exemplaire  du 
reglement  de 
cet  institut 


Disposeat^ellet  d'Objets  d*Art  par  la 
Voieda  Sort? 


-  -  Elle  diq>ose  d'cbjeU  d'art  par 
la  voie  du  sort  lors  ae  chaque  ex- 
position  qui  a  lieu  tous  les  tn>is 
ans. 


Sont-elles  formes  entre  Partienllen, 
ou  Wen  sont-«l]e8  aid^es  par  TEtat,  par  la  Pmia, 
ou  par 
la  Commune  oh  elles  se  iron  vent  ntn^? 


-  •  Tous  les  ans,   les   objete  d'art 
sont  repartis  par  la  vuie  du  sort. 


-  -  Depuis  Texistence  de  la  society 
(1812),  279  tableaux  ou  objets 
d'art  ont  ^te  partages  par  la  voie 
du  sort. 


-  -  Cette  society  est  formee  par  des  particalias, 
mais  k  Toccasion  de  Touverturc  de  cim 
exposition  triennale,  elle  re^oit:  !•.  UnsSfe 
du  Gouvemement,  dont  la  somme  est  variabk 
ainsi,  en  1837,  il  etait  de  ;  en  184^ 
de  6,000/.;  en  1843,  de  4,500/.:  «•.  Uk 
allocation  de  1,500/.  sur  les  foads  prorincaai 
employee  comme  suit,  savoir  :  900/.  e 
souscriptions,  soit  300/.  par  an,  et6oo/.a 
subsides,  dont  le  paiement  a  lieu  dans  ranu 
de  rexposition  :  3».  Un  subside  pemuuieDtik 
la  ville,  dans  I'abandon  gratult  de  I'usage  ds 
salles  aflPectees  k  Texposition  triennale,  sale 
que  la  vilie  a  baties  ;  ainsi  que  daos  le  pai^ 
ment  des  frais  d'impression  qu'elle  a pris as 
charge. 

-  -  Association  formee  entre  particuliers.  EUe 
ne  re^oit  aucun  subside,  ni  de  la  proFioff, 
ni  de  la  yille.  Le  Oouvemement  sealeiseit 
souscrit  annuellement  pour  une  somme  decest 
francs,  dans  la  repartition  des  objeU  dart  pr 
la  voie  du  sort. 

-  -  Cette  societe  est  composee  de  souscripteuB, 
qui  pourvoient  k  toutcss  les  d6penses  au  mp 
d'une  r^ribution  annaelie  k  payer  par  chacon 
d'eux.  Le  Gouvernement  accorde  un  subside 
de  600/,  lors  de  chaque  exposition  biennale. 
La  province  ec  la  commune  contribuent  6gsl^ 
ment  k  Taugmentation  des  ressources  de  Ii 
societe  en  aUouaut,  chacune,  un  subside  de 
300/  Toutefoisy  en  ^change  des  etcoonge- 
menu  d-dessus,  ces  administrations,  outie  ^ 
pardcipatioQ  aux  chances  heureuses  du  tnsge 
au  sort,  re^oivent  encore  un  certain  nombie 
de  la  L'thographie  executee  d'apres  I'w  dei 
tableaux  les  plus  marquants  de  i'exposition. 


-  -  L'institut  est  compos6  de  membres  qui, » 
moyen  d'une  l^g^re  retribution  annudle,  pwr 
paie  aux  divers  frais  d'admioistratioo.  Cette 
sod^t^  n*est  aidee  que  par  la  province  de  qui 
elle  obtient  un  subside  de  aoo/ 


-  •  Au  mois  de  Mars  de  chaque 
annee^  la  soci^t^  ouvre  une  exposi- 
tion,  k  laquelle  tous  les  artistes 
membres  de  la  society  contribuent 
en  exposant  un  tableau,  un  dessin, 
une  6tude  en  pUtre,  ou  un  dessin 

d'architecture.      Cette    exposition  — 

n'est  pas  ouverte  au  public,  les  membres  seuls  la  visitent.  Us  obiete 
sont  ensuite  livr^s  au  sort,  et  les  memhres  amateurs  seulement,  c'cst- 
i-dire,  ceux  qui  ne  s'occupcnt  point  des  arts  d  une  mani^re  active  et 
prauque,  parucipent,  k  I'exclusion  des  artistes  exposants,  k  ce  tiragc 
dont  les  numeros  sont  distribu^s  gratuitemeot.  Depuis  un  an/fl 
s  est  forme  dans  le  sem  de  I'insUtut,  une  association  dans  le  but  d'en- 
courager  plus  efficacement  I'art  de  la  peinture.  Deux  commandes  se 
font  ^  deux  pemtres,  membres  de  la  Soci^tfe  Artistique,  et  si  les 
tableaux  ont  une  valeur  de  200  francs,  cette  somme  est  imm6diate- 
ment  payee  aux  deux  artistes.  Les  membres  de  cette  association  sc 
reumssent,  et  s'lls  sont  au  nombre  de  20,  ils  paient  chacun  lo  francs. 
Les  deux  Ubleaux  sont  ensuite  repartis  entre  eux,  au  moyen  d'un  tirage 
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Qaelles  sont 

les  Soci6t69  pour 

VKncooragement  des 

Beaux  Arts, 

et  sp^cialcment  de 

la  Peinture? 


Par  quels 
R^lements  sont- 

elles 
admlnlstr^es  ? 


Disposent-elles  d'Objets  d'Art  par  la 
Voie  da  Sort  ? 


Sont-elles  fortn^  entre  Particoliers, 

ou  bien  sont-elles  aid^es  par  TEtat,  par  la  Provmce^ 

on  par 

la  Commime  oh  elles  se  troavent  sitn6«s? 


BRABANT: 

Bruxelles  : 

I^istitut        des 
Beaux  Arts. 


Exposition  xui« 
tionale  des 
Beaux  Arts. 


-  -  Cette  societe 
est  soumise  ^ 
un  reglement 
dont  il  se 
trouve  ci-joint 
un  exemplaire. 


Idem     - 


FL ANDRE  OCCIDENTALE: 

COURTRAI: 


5oci6t6  pour 
TEncourage- 
ment  des 
Be?aux  Arts 
et  de  rin- 
4ustrie. 


Ypres  : 

"Society       des 
Bea  ux  Arts. 


-  -  Cette  socik6 
est  soumise  k 
un  reglement, 
dont  il  se 
trouve  ci-joint 
un  exemplaire. 


Idem     - 


f^LANDRE  ORIENTALE: 
Gand: 


Acad^mteRojrale 
des  Beaux  Arts. 


Soci^tc  Royale 
des  Beaux  Arts 
et  de  Litt6ra- 
lure. 


La  Society  de$ 
Amis  des  Beaux 
Arts. 


Societe  sous  la 
denomination 
de  Kunstge- 
nootschap. 


-  -  Le  r6g!e* 
ment  se  trouve 
ci-joint. 


Idem 


Idem 


Idem 


•  •  L'institut  organise  deux  exposi- 
tions tous  les  ans,  et  k  chacune 
d'elles  elle  r^partit  par  la  voie  du 
sort  un  certain  nombre  d'objets 
d'art  qu'elle  acquiert  au  moyen  du 
produit  des  actions  prises  par  les 
souscripteurs. 


-  -  Lors  de  chaque  exposition,  il  est 
reparti  un  assez  grand  nombre 
d'objets  d'art  acquis  au  moven  des 
souscriptions  recueillies  dans  ce 
but. 


-  -  Cette  soci6t6  ouvre  tous  les 
quatre  ans  une  exposition,  h.  la  suite 
de  laquelle  elle  fait  I'acauisition 
de  tableaux,  qui  sont  r^partis  parroi 
les  actionnaires  par  la  voie  du  sort. 
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-  -  Cette  societe,  formes  depuis 
trois  ans  seulement,  ne  dispose  pas 
d'objets  d'art  par  la  voie  du  sort. 
Son  but  consiste  k  former  un  cabi- 
net d'objets  d'art,  de  tableaux 
d'bistoire  naturelle,  &c. 


-  ^  A  chaque  exposition  qui  a  lieu 
tous  les  trois  ans  par  les  soins  de 
la  Direction  de  TAcad^mie,  il  est 
reparti  im  certain  nombre  d*objets 
d'art  parmi  les  souscripteurs* 


•  -  Tous  les  ans  cette  societe  r6par- 
tit  des  objets  d'art  par  la  voie  du 
sort. 


Comme  ci-dessus 


-  -  La  society  tire  au  sort  parmi  ses 
membres  honoraires  les  dessins  que 
chaque  membre  effectif  est  tenu  de 
foumir  annuellement. 

3  ^3 


-  -  Cette  societe  est  formee  entre  particuliers* 
Elle  re9oit  des  encouragements  de  &  M.  le 
Roi,  et  de  M.  le  Due  d'Aremberg.  En  echange 
de  ces  encouragements  die  remet  un  certain 
nombre  d'actions,  qui  donnent  droit  au  tirage 
au  sort  des  objets  d'art,  et  k  la  distribution 
des  lithographies  ex^t^  en  favour  des 
souscripteurs. 

•  -  Ces  expositions  ont  lieu  tous  les  trois  ans  i, 
Bruxelles,  par  les  soins  du  Gouvemement,  qui 
obtient  un  subside  de  la  legislature,  afin  de 
couvrir  les  frais  de  personnel,  du  materiel,  des 
recompenses,  et  des  encouragements.  La  di» 
rection  en  est  confine  k  une  commission  de 
douze  membres,  nomm^  par  le  Roi. 


-  -  Cette  soddte  se  composte  d'artistes  et 
d'amateurs,  dont  le  nombre  est  limits  it  6o 
Son  but  special  est  d'encourager  les  arts.  Elle 
fait  I'achat  de  tableaux  et  d'o^ets  d'art  pour  le 
Musee,  au  moyen  du  produit  des  souscriptions 
des  membres  de  la  soci6t6  et  du  subside 
annuel  allou6  par  la  ville,  oui  est  double  en 
cas  d'exposition.  En  outre,  la  commune  favo* 
rise  encore  I'acquisitioD  d'objets  d'art,  en 
souscrivant  pour  un  certain  nombre  d'actions. 
Lors  de  la  derni^re  exposition,  en  1841,  la 
liste  civile  et  la  province  ont  6galement  pris  un 
certain  nombre  d'actions. 


-  -  La  societe  est  formee  entre  particuliers.  La 
ville  alloue  tous  les  ans  une  summe  de  mille 
francs. 


•  •  L'academie  de  Gand  est  une  institution  de* 
pendant  de  la  ville,  qui  lui  alloue  annuellement 
un  subside,  dont  le  term  vane  selon  les  besoina 
de  cet  ^tablissement.  A  I'occasion  de  chaque 
exposition  triennale,  le  Gouvemement  lui 
alloue  ^galement  un  subside,  dont  le  thlSre 
n'est  pas  fix6. 


•  -  Cette  societe  est  formee  entr^.  particuliers. 
La  ville  lui  accorde  annuellement  un  subside  de 
500/. 


Comme  ci-dessus. 


-  -  Cette  association  se  soutient  par  des  sou* 
scriptions  Individ uelles,  et  a  it^  forme  princi- 
palement  dans  le  but  d'aider  aux  progr^  des 
artistes  par  I'itude  du  dessin  et  de  la  peinture.. 
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Qaelles  sont 

les  Soci£t^t  pour 

inSocooragement  des 

Besnx  Arts, 

et  8p6cialement  de 

la  Pdntnre  ? 


Pit  qnds 

R^glemeatf  soDt* 

eUet 

admiiuBtr^es? 


Pispotent-elles  d'Objets  d'Art  par  la 
VoieduSortl 


Sont-elles  fonnto  entre  Particnliers, 
on  Uen  lont-ellet  aktffls  p«r  I'Btat,  ptr  la  TRmvmce, 
•npor 
la  Commune  oil  ellas  se  troarent  ^tnbea  ? 


HAINAUT: 

MoNs: 

Soci^te  pour 
rEncfurafie- 
ment  du 
Muale* 


Soci^t^  des  Let- 
tres^de  Science 
et  des  Arts  du 
Hainaut. 


-  -  Le  rcgle- 
ment  qui  r4^t 
cette  soci^te  a 
€te  anr^te  par 
le  conseil  com- 
muualdeMoiis* 
U  s'entrouve  ci- 
joint  un  exem- 
plaire. 

-  -  Elle  est  ad- 
ministr^e  par  le 
r6glement  d- 
joint. 


PROVINCE  DE  UfeGE: 
Liiaz: 


pour 


Societ6 
rEoeoi 
ment 
Beaux  Arts. 


--La  Sociki 
est  administree 
par  un  r6gle- 
Bient  approiiT6 
par  le  conseil 
communal  de 
Liege. 


. .  Cette  societe  repartit  tous  les 
trois  ans  entre  ses  membres  un 
certain  nombre  de  tableaux  acquis 
parmi  ceux  exposes  au  salon  trlen- 
nale.  Elle  appliaue  en  outre  une 
oertaine  somme  a  Tachat  de  ta- 
bleaux destines  au  Musee  com- 
munal de  Mons. 


•  -  C6tte  societe  ne  dispose  pas 
d'objets  d'art  par  la  voie  du  sort, 
mais  elle  comprend  dans  ses  con- 
cours  des  sujets  relatifs  k  la  ma- 
sique,  k  la  peinturcy  ou  ^  la 
sculpture.  Plusieurs  productions 
se  rattachent  k  ces  genres  ont  6t6 
par  elle  couronn^es  ou  mentionnees 
honorablement. 


-  -  Tous  les  deux  ans  il  est  orga- 
nist une  exposition  publique 
d'ouvrages  de  peinture,  de  sculp- 
ture, &€•  provenant  d'artistes 
vivantSytant  indigenes  qu'^trangers. 
Le  produit  des  souscriptions  re- 
cueillies  par  la  societe  sert  d  I'ac- 
quisition  aobjets  d'art  exposes,  qui 
sont  r^partis  par  la  voie  du  sort 
entre  les  souscripteurs. 


-  -  Cette  societe  est  form6e  entre  pariiciiljecs. 
A  chaque  exposition  le  Gouvemenieiit  SMticn: 
poor  plusieurs  actions  dans  le  tirage  ob  sort 
des  objets  d'art.  La  province  n*interrient  eo 
rien.  £n  1843  la  ville  a  a&et6  une  sooibk  <k 
3i60o/*  ^  Tachat  de  tableaux  pour  le  Mnab 
communal. 


-  -  Cette  societ6  es't  egalement  fom^ 
particuliers.  Elle  est  subsidise  par  la  ptovbc 
et  regoit  du  Oouvemement  des  encoorB^ 
ments. 


-  -  Cette  societe  est  institu^  entre  particaliai 
Outre  le  subside  bisaanuel  de  4,000/1  ^ecait 
par  I'administration  communale  pour  Fadn 
d'ouvrages  k  placer  au  lias^e  de  la  ville  de 
Li^ge,  le  Gouvemement  souscrit  k  cbaqat 
exposition  pour  900  ^^  et  S.  M.  le  Roi  pour 
400/ 


INSTITUT  des  Beaux-Arts  de  Bruxellet. 


RigUment  pour  les  Membres  effectifs. 

Art.  1.  Sous  le  litre  d'lustitut  des  Beaux-Arts,  un  salon  d'exposition  est  forro^  par  asso- 
ciation entre  les  artistes  et  les  amateurs ;  cette  societe  est  compos6e  de  membres  effectifs 
et  de  membres  honoraires. 

Art.  2.  Pour  devenir  membre  efTectif,  un  artiste  doit  par  scrutin  secret  obtenir  la  majo- 
rity absolue  des  suffrages,  et  prendre  une  inscription  de  3  francs  cinquante  centimes 
a  chaque  exposition  de  la  societe. 

On  devient  membre  honoraire  en  prenant  une  inscription  par  expoaitioa,  laquelle  donne 
droit  k  une  lithographie  et  au  tirage  au  sort  des  tableaux  acquis  par  le  produit  des 
inscriptions. 

Le  soci^taire  qui  prend  plusieurs  inscriptions,  ne  les  paie  apr^s  la  premiere  que  deux 
francs  cinquante  centimes  sans  lithographie,  k  moins  qu'il  ne  desire  d'autres  ^preuves. 

Le  tirage  au  sort  se  fait  en  presence  de  tous  les  souscripteurs. 

Art.  3.  Vingt-cinq  membres  effectifs  sont  administrateurs  et  connaissent  seuls  des  affaires 
de  la  society :  ils  nomment  cinq  d'entre  eux  pour  former  la  commission  directrice  d'une 
exposition. 

Lorsque  le  nombre  des  membres  administrateurs  n'est  plus  au  complet,  ceux-ci  font  Its 
nominations  n^cessaires  par  la  voie  du  scrutin  secret  et  aux  deux  tiers  des  suffrages. 

Art.  4.  Apr^  chaque  exposition  il  y  a  une  reddition  de  comptes,  et  dans  la  m6me  seance 
on  proc^e,  par  scrutin  secret,  k  la  majority  absolue  des  suffrages,  k  I'^lection  d'une  com- 
mission nouvelle  pour  Texposition  suivante ;  deux  membres  au  moins  sont  remplac^s. 
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Cette  commission  uomme  dans  son  sein  un  secretaire;  il  est  oblige  de  faire  ce  service 
pendant  deux  expositions  an  moins« 

Le  secretaire  tient  la  comptabilit6,  est  charg6  de  la  correspondance,  et  dans  les  seances, 
dont  il  dresse  proc^s-verbal,  it  accorde  la  parole  et  cl6t  les  discussions. 

Art.  5.  Les  convocations  ont  lieu  chaque  fois  que  la  commission  en  6prouve  le  besoin* 
Sous  peine  d'une  amende  de  5  francs,  les  artistes  convoqu6es  sont  tenus  d'y  assister,  sanf 
^mpSchement  majeur  dont  ils  doivent  donner  connaissance  k  la  commission,  par  ecrit,  avant 
I'heure  de  Tassembl^e. 

Cesamendes  sont  retenues  sur  les  tableaux  que  ces  artistes  ont  a  fournir  pour  le  tirage 
mu  sort  en  faveur  des  souscripteurs,  ou  sur  la  vente  de  ceux  faisant  partie  de  I'exposition 
presente  on  prochaine. 

Art.  6.  Pendant  la  duree  de  Texposition  il  y  a  journellementdeux  artistes  commissaires ; 
ils  connaissent  leur  tour  de  role  par  la  tableau  que  la  commission  fait  afficher  au  salon  ec 
par  un  billet  k  domicile.  Pour  constater  leur  exactitude,  ils  signent  une  liste  de  presence  ' 
en  indiquant  Theure  precise  de  leur  arriv^e,  celle  a  laquelle  ils  s'absentent,  et  celle  de  leur 
retour.  Ils  s'entendent  pour  qu'un  commissaire  soit  toujours  present :  le  contrevenant  est 
passible  d*une  amende  de  dix  francs. 

Art.  7.  II  y  a  deux  expositions  par  ann^ ;  aucun  objet  d'art  dej^  expose  a  Bruxelles  ne 
pent  Sire  present^ ;  on  n'y  admet  aucune  copie,  aucun  ouvrage  d'artiste  d^cSde,  ni  aucune 
production  trop  faible  ou  blessant  la  beinseance. 

Tous  les  soins  sont  apport^s  k  la  conservation  des  objels ;  cependant  la  soci^t^  n'est 
responsable  d'aucun  accident. 

Art.  8.  Nul  objet  ue  peut  £tre  retir^  du  salon  avant  sa  cldture  definitive  sans  I'autorisa- 
de  la  commission. 

Celui  qui  enfreint  violemment  cet  article,  or  qui  interpelle  injurieusement  des  membres 
de  la  commission,  est  ray6  du  tableau, des  membres  eflfectifs,  et  ne  peut  plus  exposer  au 
salon  de  la'societ^. 

Art.  9.  Tous  les  artistes  en  devenant  souse ripteurs,  ont  droit  d'exposer  ;  les  frais  de 
transport  sont  a  leur  charge. 

Art.  10.  Un  tiraee  an  sort  se  fait  le  veille  de  Tonverture  du  salon  entre  les  membres 
effectifs  de  Bruxelles  et  les  etrangers  admis,  pour  determiner  dans  quel  ordre  ils  ont  k 
trailer  avec  la  commission.  Les  artistes  d'autres  v411es  qui  auraient  fait  trente  souscrip- 
teurs,  jouissent  pour  une  exposition  des  avantages  accord6s  aux  membres  effectifs. 

Art.  11.  Au  plus  tard  le  jour  de  I'ouvertnre  du  salon,  Tartiste  doit  faire  parvenir  au 
Secretaire  un  billet  cachet^,  contenant  le  prix  des  ouvrages  qu'il  a  remis  k  tems  pour  faire 
partie  des  acquisitions  de  la  societc.  Si  le  prix  exc^ded'un  tiers  Testimation  delacommission, 
il  est  passe  outre,  mais  Tartiste  conserve  le  droit  de  fournir  aux  acquisitions  de  I'exposition 
sttivante,  sauf  le  mSme  inconvenient;  pour  la  y  fois  il  rentre  dans  le  tirage  au  sort 
ordinaire. 

.  Dans  le  cas  ok  Ton  n'arrive  point  au  numero  d'ordre  de  Tartiste,  son  billet  cachete  lui 
est  reniis  intact. 

.  Art.  12.  Les  membres  de  la  commission  sont  stispendus  de  leurs  fonctions  pour  ce  qui 
les  concerne  personnellement,  et  sont  remplaces  dans  cette  circonstance  par  un  suppleant 
nomme  en  m£me  tems  que  la  commission  administrative. 

Chaque  acquisition  est  I'objet  d'un  proc^s-verbal  signe  de  tous  les  membres  de  la  com» 
mission. 

Art.  13.  Les  membres  de  la  commission  ont  seuls  Pentree  du  salon  pendant  le  placemen^ 
des  tableaux.  lis  sont  solidairement  passibles  d'une  amende  de  vingt  francs  pour  chaque 
infraction  k  cet  article* 

Art.  14.  Le  tableau  qui  n'est  pas  remis  k  cinq  heurea  du  soir  au  plus  tard,  le  qaatri^me 
jour  avant  Touverture  de  ^exposition,  ne  peut  etre  acquis  par  la  societe. 

Art.  15«  Quatre  jours  apr^s  Touverture  du  salon,  Tassembiee  generale  des  membres 
effectifs  administrateurs  decide  par  vote  secret,  et  k  la  majorite  absolue  des  voix,  lequel  des 
objets  exposes  doit  etre  lithographie  pour  les  souscripteurs. 

Quand  les  souscripteurs  ont  regu  les  epreuves  qui  leur  sont  diies,  le  dessin  est  efface  de 
la  pierre  en  presence  de  la  commission. 

Art.  16.  Toute  reclamation  doit  £tre  adressee  par  ecrit  si  la  commission. 

Art  17.  Poor  la  tenue  des  livres,  la  rentree  des  fonds,  et  la  remise  des  lithographies  aux 
souscripteurs,  la  commission  dispose  d'un  agent;  il  a  pour  bonoraires  le  io«  da  montant 
des  inscriptions,  sur  le  pied  de  trois  francs  et  de  deux  francs  et  cinquante  centimes. 

Art.  18.  On  est  tenu  de  retirer  les  objets  exposes,  quatre  jours  au  plus  tard  apr^s  la  cl6- 
ture  du  salon ;  apr^s  cette  epoque  personne  ne  s'y  trouvera  pour  en  constater  la  remise. 
Octobre  1840. 
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Appendix  (P.) 

Umons. 

Belgium* 


EXPOSITION  PERMANENTE  D'OBJETS  DART  A  ANVERS. 


R^GLEMENT. 

Formation,  But  de  la  SocUte  et  Societaires. 

Aru  1.  Il  est  forin^  k  Anvers  une  association  sous  le  nom  de  "  Expositioa  Permaneaie 
d'objets  d'Art/' 

Art.  3.  L'uniqne  but  de  Tassociation  est  rencouragement  des  beaux-arts,  de  petotiire^ 
sculpture,  architecture,  grayure  et  dessin ;  et  de  procurer  auz  artistes  les  mojeas  de  se 
faire  coonaitre  et  de  faciiiter  le  placement  de  leurs  ouvrages. 

Art.  3*  Le  nombre  des  membres  de  Tassociation  est  illimit^. 

Art.  4.  Aucun  artiste  ne  pourra  £tre  rcQu  membre  de  la  soci^te. 

Art.  5.  L'association  est  sons  le  patronage  du  Directeur  de  TAcademie  Rojale  k  Aavefi. 

Salon,  Exposition,  jfctiom,  Emplai  de  Fonds  et  partc^  au  $ori. 

Art.  6.  Le  r^gence  de  la  ville  d*Anvers  toujours  empressee  k  seconder  tontes  Ics  mesurw 
faYourables  aux  beaux -arts,  a  mis  k  la  disposition  de  la  society  un  salon  attenant  aa  Musee 
de  cette  Yille  pour  servir  de  local  k  Texposition.  Ce  salon  se  trouve  sous  la  meme  sur- 
veillance que  le  Musee. 

Art.  7.  L'expositioD  sera  ouverte  de  dix  heures  du  matin  jusqu'iltroisbeares  de  releree; 
les  dimanche  et  jeudi  au  public^  les  lundi,  mardi,  mercredi  et  vendredi  anx  soci6taires  ct 
aux  Strangers ;  ainsi  qu'aux  actionnaires  et  artistes  exposants  munis  de  leurs  cartes. 

Le  salon  sera  ferm^  pendant  toute  la  dur6e  de  Texposition  triennale  d'Anrers. 

Art.  8.  Tout  artiste,  qui  desire  exposer  son  oeuvre,  devra  en  faire  TeiTToi  sans  frais  a  h 
direction;  il  Taccompagnera  d'une  lettre  dans  laquelle  il  exprimera  s'il  la  destine  klx 
vente. 

II  indiquera  combien  de  terns  il  desire  qu'elle  reste  expos6e,  ou  le  prix  auquel  il  desire 
en  faire  la  vente. 

II  recevra  une  carte  d'entr^e  personnelle  pour  toute  la  dur^  de  rexposition  de  sea 
ouvrages. 

Art  9.  Aucune  oeuvre  ne  pourra  fiire  retiree  avant  huit  jours  d'exposition. 
Les  objets  exposes  pendant  six  mois  seront  retires  par  Tartiste,  sauf  autorisation  apeciale 
de  Tadministration. 

Art.  10.  La  commission  est  seule  juge  des  objets  si  exposer  et  pourra  les  refuser  sans 
declarer  ses  motifs ;  dans  certains  cas,  elle  pourra  aussi  les  faire  retirer  quand  elle  le 
'ugera  convenable. 

Art.  ii«  Aucune  oeuvre  ne  sera  exposee  si  elle  n'est  envoyee  par  son  auteur,  on  avec  son 
autorisation. 

Art.  12.  Apr^s  la  vente  et  la  livraison  de  Tobjet  vendu,  le  montant  en  sera  remis  imm^* 
diatement  aux  artistes;  il  en  sera  deduit  10  p7«  de  commission  de  vente. 

Aussit&tPenlevement, l'association  est  responsable  du  prix  de  vente;  mais  elle  ne  repond 
pas  des  accidents  qui  pourraient  survenir  aux  objets  ;  elle  donnera  tons  ses  soins  pour  ks 
pr^venir. 

Art.  13.  Toutes  demandes  et  propositions  devront  Stre  remises  par  ecrit  au  Secretariat, 
local  de  TAcad^mie  Royale,  et  seront  affranchies. 

Art.  14.  Le  montant  des  commissions  de  vente  sera  employe,  apr^  deducation  des  frais, 
a  Tacbat  d'objets  d'art,  qui  auront  6te  exposes  :  et  pour  favoriser  plus  efficacement  les  ar- 
tistes qui  d^sirent  vendre  leurs  ouvrages,  la  soci6t^  cr^era  des  actions  a  raison  de  cinq- 
francs  chacune,  participant  a  un  tirage  par  la  voie  du  sort ;  leur  produit  sera  employ^ 
l^galement  k  Tacnat  d'objets  exposes. 

Chaque  actionnaire  recevra  une  carte  d'entree  personnelle. 

Art.  15.  Tons  les  ans  dans  le  courant  du  mois  de  Janvier*  les  objets  achet^s  seront  re^ 
partis  par  la  voie  du  sort  en  presence  des  actionnaires :  si  les  resources  de  la  societe  le 
permettent  il  pourra  y  avoir  deux  tirages. 

Art.  16.  Les  actions  seront  au  porteur,  couples  d'un  registre  k  souche.  pour  £tre 
contrdlees. 

Art.  17.  Les  objets  achet^s  par  la  commission  pour  la  partage  par  la  voie  du  sort  reste- 
ront  exposes  jusqu'au  moment  du  tirage. 

Tout  lot  gagnant  non  r6clam6  end^ans  les  trois  mois  restera  acquis  k  Texposttion  et 
servira  pour  le  tirage  suivant. 


Art.  18.  Les  journaux  de  la  province  annonceront  les  numeroa  gagnants. 


Art  19. 
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Art.  19.  Tout  objet  qui  pourrait  6tre  offert  par  un  artiste  k  la  commission  directrice,  eu 
reconoaissance  de  son  zele,  sera  ajouie  aux  objets  acquis,  pour  6ire  r6parti  par  la  voie  du 
sort  entre  tous  les  actionnaires. 
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Art.  20.  Les  fonds  de  la  society  seront  deposes  a  la  Banque  Commerciale  d'Anvers.  


Commission  Directrice. 

Art.  21.  La  commission  est  composee  d'un  president,  d'un  secretaire,  et  de  huit  commis- 
saires,  avant  tous  yoix  deliberative  pour  decider  k  la  majorite  toutes  les  questions  relatives 
aux  interns  des  artistes  et  de  la  societe. 

Art.  22,  11  devra  y  avoir  toujours  au  moins  trois  membres  presents  pour  valider  les 
deliberations. 

Art.  23.  En  cas  d'absence  du  president  titulaire,  ses  fonctions  seront  exereees  par  le 
commissaire  le  plus  &ge  des  membres,  et  s'il  y  a  partage  de  voix,  celle  du  president,  ou  de 
celui  qui  le  remplace,  sera  preponderante. 

Art.  24.  Les  membres  de  i'administration  seront  nommes  en  assemblee  generate,  par 
scrutin  secret. 

Leurs  fonctions  seront  pour  la  duree  d'un  an. 

lis  pourrom  etre  reeius. 

Toutes  lenrs  fonctions  sont  gratuites. 

Art.  25.  La  commission  administrative  nomme  et  revoque  si  volonte  les  employes  au  ser- 
vice de  I'association. 

Art.  26.  La  commission  decidera  des  questions  si  porter  devant  i'assemblee  generale  de 
tous  les  souscripteurs  et  elle  s'assemblera  au  moins  une  fois  par  semaine. 

Art.  27.  La  commission  directrice  est  chargee  specialement  de  : 

1*.  Recevoir  membres  de  Tassociation  les  personnes  qui  demanderont  k  faire  partie  de  la 
societe. 

Leur  part  annuelle  des  frais,  s'il  y  en  a,  est  d6e,  quelle  que  soit  repoque  de  I'admission* 

2^  Fixer  Tavance  de  fonds  qui  sera  faite  par  les  souscripteurs,  pour  subvenir  aux  frais 
de  Texposition. 

3®.  Traiter  avec  les  artistes  pour  tout  ce  qui  conceme  Texposition  ou  la  vente  de  leurs 
oeuvres. 

Toutes  les  transactions  entre  la  commission  et  les  artistes  seront  tenues  secretes. 

4^.  En  proposer  Tacquisition  en  assembiee  generale,  qui  en  decidera  par  vote  secret* 

Elle  pourraaussi  faire  designer  par  le  sort,  les  objets  a  acquerir  parmi  ceux  qui  reuniront 
toutes  les  conditions  pour  Stre  achetes. 

*  5*.  Recevoir  Targent  prove nant  des  souscripteurs,  des  amendes,  des  actions  et  des  com- 
missions de  vente;  et  payer  aux  artistes  ou  a  leurs fondes  de  pouvoirs  le  mootant  du  prix  de 
vente  de  leurs  oeuvres. 

6^  Acquitter  tous  les  frais  resultant  de  la  gestion  de  Tassociation,  evalues  el  mille  francs- 
par  un. 

Enfin.  la  commission  prescrit  et  ordonne  tout  ce  qui  n'est  pas  prevu  ou  fixe  par  le  pre- 
sent reglement. 

Art.  28.  Les  rentrees  en  espies  seront  reguli^rement  versees  k  la  caisse  de  la  Banque 
Commerciale. 

Art.  29.  Aucune  quittance  de  recette  ou  mandat  de  paiement  ne  sera  valable,  el  moins 
d'etre  revetu  des  signatures  du  president  et  du  secretaire. 

Art.  30.  Aucun  compte  4  charge  de  la  societe  ne  sera  acquitte,  s'il  n'est  approuve  par  la 
commission  et  vise  par  le  president  et  le  secretaire. 

Art.  31.  La  commission  reunit  les  membres  de  I'association  en  assembl6e  generate  quand 
elle  le  jugera  convenable. 

Art.  32.  Les  membres  de  Tassociation  seront  convoques  par  billet,  trois  jours  au  moins 
avant  la  reunion,  avec  expose  des  objets  qui  seront  soumis  a  la  reunion. 

Art.  33.  Tous  les  ans,  dans  la  premiere  quinzaine  de  Janvier,  la  direction  rendra  sea 
comptes  et  fixera  les  jours  des  tirages. 

Art.  34.  Une  reunion  generale  mensuelle  aura  lieu  le  premier  mardi  de  chaqUe  mois,  et 
ce  sans  avis  prealable.  Ues  assembiees,  ainsi  que  les  assembiees  generates  convoquees,. 
auront  toujours  lieu  k  six  heures  du  soir,  au  local  du  Musee,  excepte  celles  qui  sont  des- 
tinees  el  I'acquisiiioD  d'objets  d'art. 

Les  membres  qui  n'auroat  pas  ete  presents,  paieront  une  amende  d'un  franc ;  aucune 
excuse  n'est  valable.  » 

Art.  35.   En  cas  d'absence,  demission  ou  dec^s  d'un  ou  de  plusieurs  commissaires,  il 
sera  pourvu  el  leur  remplacement. 
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BeigiuBi. 


Art.  36.  Ce  secretaire  sera  charg6  de: 

I**.  La  tenue  d'un  registre  oi  seront  inscrits,  numerot^s  et  decrits  toas  les  objets  en- 
voy^s ;  il  n'en  sera  pas  donn6  de  regu. 

2^  La  coroptabilit^  g6nerale  de  rassociation,  dont  le  mode  sera  fixe  par  ]a  commission. 

3^.  La  correspoodance :  il  commaDiquera  k  la  direction  les  lettres  regues,  et  demandera  la 
reponse  k  faire  dont  il  tiendra  copie. 

Toutes  les  lettres  sign^es  par  le  president  ou  son  d^legue  seront  contresigaees  par  ie 
secretaire. 

4^  La  t^daction  des  proc^s-verbaax. 

5^.  La  conservation  des  archives. 

Commissaire  deUgue. 

Art.  37.  Un  commissaire  del6gue  pourra  ^tre  cboisi  par  le  president  parmi  les  merabiies 
de  la  commission;  il  sera  cbarg^  de  la  surveillance  immediate  du  salon  d'exposition  et  da 
placement  del*  tableaux. 

II  fera  un  rapport  bebdomadaire  a  la  commission. 

Art.  38.  II  pourra  trailer  avec  les  personnes  qui  se  pr^senteront  pour  racquisitian 
d'objets  exposes. 

Art.  39.  [1  ne  pourra  laisser  enlever  aucun  des  objets  vendus,  sans  en  avoir  au  prealaUe 
re^u  le  prix  de  vente. 

II  pourra  en  donner  quittance. 

II  n'accordera  jamais  de  terme  pour  le  paiement. 

Dispositions  generales. 

Art.  40,  La  duree  de  la  soci^te  est  illimit6e. 

Art.  41.  Elle  pourra  se  dissoudre  par  decision  prise  en  assemblee  gen^rale;  dans  ce  cas» 
les  objets  exposes  seront  immediatement  renvoy^s. 

Art.  42.  L'annee  sociale  commence  le  premier  Janvier. 

Art.  43.  Cbaque  membre  pourra  se  retirer  en  pr^venant  par  ecrit,  au  moins  six  mots 
avant  le  premier  Janvier  de  l'annee,  oii  il  desire  cesser  d'etre  membre  de  rassociation. 

Art.  44.  La  demission  ne  le  lib^re  du  paiement  de  sa  part  des  frais,  qu'autant  qu'eQe 
ait  et^  donn^e  avant  le  premier  Juillet. 

Art.  45.  La  direction  est  tenue  de  prendre  en  consideration  toutedemandequi  lui  aerait 
faite  par  un  societaire,  tendant  k  introduire  des  changements  ou  ameliorations  dans  Taaso- 
ciation,  et  de  les  soumettre  en  assemblee  gen^rale. 

Art.  46.  Ne  seront  reputes  membres  de  Tassociation  que  ceux  qui  auront  sigo^  ie 
present  r6glement:  cbaque  membre  en  recevra  un  exemplaire. 

Ainsi  fait  et  arrets  en  assemblee  generate  a  Anvers,  le  treize  D^cembre  1800  trente- 
neuf. 

Commission  Directrice  pour  farmee  1840. 

M.  Henry  Le  Grelle,  President. 

MM.  Com.  David,  J.  De  Finck-Moretus,  Fr.  Ceulemans,  J.  Van  Bree,  J.  Van  Den 

Bergh'Elsen,  Constantin  Van  Den  Nest,  Eugine  Van  Havre,  P.  J.  Van  Isacker, 

Commissaires. 
M.  Gerard  J.  C.  Smekens,  Secretaire. 


RfeGLEMENT  GfeNfeRAL  DU  KUNSTGENOOTSCHAP. 


Art.  1.  XJne  8oci6t6  d'artistes  et  d'amatenrs  des  beaux-arts  est  cr6e  sous  le  nom 
de  Kunstgenootschap,  ayant  pour  but  le  progr^s  des  artistes  gantois  par  T^tude  du  dessin 
et  de  la  peinture,  ainsi  que  de  veiller  k  leurs  int^r^ts  en  g6n6ral. 

Art  2.  Les  membres  de  la  society  seront  divis^  en  m^nbres  efFectifs,  membres  honoraires 
et  membres  correspondans,  # 

Art.  3.  Nul  ne  pourra  etre  membre  effectif,  s*il  n'a  6i^  61^ ve  de  la  classe  d'apr^  nature 
d'une  academie  de  dessin  ou  de  peinture,  ou  capable  de  suivre  les  cours  avec  fruit. 

Dans 
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Dans  tous  les  cas  il  devra  8tre  presente  par  unmembre  effectif  et  accepte  d'apr^s  le  mode 
present  par  Tart,  15. 

Art.  4«  Le  nombre  des  membres  effectifs  artistes  de  profession  estillimit^ ;  tontefois  il  ne 
pourra  3tre  admis  plus  de  quinze  membres  effectifs  artistes  amateurs. 

Art.  5.  T0U8  les  membres  effiectifs  seront  parfaitement  libres  et  ^gaux  dans  le  sein  de 
)'a8flembl6e. 

Art.  6.  Les  membres  effectifs  paieront  entre  les  mains  du  tr6sorier  d'abord  une  entree  de 
cinq  francs^  puis  mensneliement  et  par  anticipation  nne  retribution  d'nn  franc,  pour  sub- 
venir  anx  d^penses  de  la  8oci6i6. 

Cette  somme  peut  toutefois  varier  selon  les  besoins  de  la  soci6t6. 

Art.  7.  Les  membres  effectifs,  qui  s'absenteront,  ou  qui  pourquelqu'  autre  cause  ne  peu- 
vent  suivre  les  cours  pendant  plus  d'un  mois,  seront  exempts  de  payer  la  retribution  men- 
suelle;  a  condition  quilsen  prfeviennent  en  temps  la  commission. 

Art.  8.  Celui  des  membres  effectifs,  qui  n^aura  pas  paye  sa  retribution  mensuelle  au 
bout  du  deuxieme  mois  ecoule,  sera  de  droit  exclu  de  la  societe  et  ne  conservera  aucune 
pretention  aux  objets  appartenant  ila  communaute. 

Art.  9.  Cbaque  membre  effectif  sera  tenu  de/ournir  par  an  deux  dessins  pour  Stre  tir^s 
au  sort  parmi  les  membres  honoraires.  La  rentr^e  de  ces  dessins  est  fix^e  pour  le  premier 
k  partir  du  15  Mai  au  !«'  Juin,  et  pour  le  second  du  15  Novembre  au  l«'  Decembre. 

Art.  10.  Ces  dessins  seront  remis  a  la  commission  et  soumis  h,  son  approbation. 

Art.  11.  Les  membres  honoraires  paieront  une  retribution  annuelle  de  trois  francs. 
Mais  ceux-ci  de  m^me  que  les  membres  correspondans  ne  faisant  pas  partie  integrante  de 
la  societe  ne  pourront  ni  peindre  ni  dessiner  dans  la  salle  d'etude  et  n'auront  aucun  droit 
aux  objets  d^une  nature  quelconque  que  la  societe  pourrait  acquerir. 

Art.  12.  Les  membres  honoraires  pourront  visiter  la  salle  d'etude  tous  les  jours,  excepte 
les  samedis  et  les  jours  oh  un  ecriteau  place  sur  la  porte  indiquera  que  les  etudes  empechent 
de  les  rec«Yoir. 

Art.  13.  Les  membres  correspondans  ne  paieront  aucune  retribution,  mais  seront  invites 
a  deiivrer  k  la  societe  un  de  leurs  dessins,  qui  sera  place  dans  un  album  a  ce  destine,  et 
qui  fait  partie  des  archives. 

Art  14.  Lorsque  dans  une  ville  il  y  aura  plusieurs  membres  correspondans,  ces  messieurs 
seront  invites  de  vouloir  fair^  parvenir  leurs  lettres  k  la  societe  par  1  intermediaire  d'un  des 
membres  correspondans  k  designer  et  que  sera  de  preference  ie  secretaire  ou  un  autre 
membre  d'une  societe  artistique  existant  dans  cette  ville. 

Art.  15.  Les  candidats  devront  etre  presentes  au  moins  huit  jours  avant  le  vote  et 
acceptes  par  vote  secret,  par  les  deux  tiers  des  membres  presens  le  jour  du  ballotage. — II 
faudra  In  presence  des  deux  tiers  au  moins  des  membres  effectifs  dont  un  de  la  commission 
pour  qu'un  candidat  quelconque  puisse  Stre  admis. 

Art.  16.  Les  artistes  etrangers  h  la  ville  pourront  frequenter  la  salle  d'etude  et  y  travaiHer 

{pendant  un  mois ;  si  apr^s  ce  temps  ils  (lesirent  continuer,  ils  devront  en  faire  la  demande  sL 
a  commission,  qui  la  soumettra  k  la  societe. 

Art.  17.  11  y  aura- seance  obligatoire  une  fois  par  mois,  et  davantage  s'il  y  a  lieu.  Elle 
est  fixee  au  dernier  samedi  de  chaque  mois.  Seront  consideres  comme  absents  ceux  qui 
n'auront  pas  ete  presens  aux  votes. 

Art.  l8.  La  commission  aura  le  droit  de  reunir  extraordinairement  les  membres  de  la 
societe  si  elle  jui^eait  qu'une  prompte  deliberation  rende  une  seance  necessaire ;  dans  ce 
cas  elle  est  aussi  obligatoire. 

Art.  ig.  Tous  les  trimestres,  le  jour  de  la  seance  obligatoire,  une  commission  sera 
nommee  dans  le  sein  de  I'assembiee.  Elle  sera  composee  de  cinq  membres  parmi  lesquels 
seront  pris  un  tresorier  et  un  secretaire.  Cette  commission  sera  chargee  de  la  direction 
de  la  societe* 

Art.  20.  Dans  la  seance  susmentiounee  la  commission  sortante  devra  rendre  compte  de 
la  gestion  et  produira  le  livre  de  caisse. 

Art.  21.  Lorsque  dans  une  seance  une  proposition  est  faite,  if  ne  pourra  y  etre  donnee 
suite  que  dans  la  seance  suivante,  excepte  dans  des  cas  reeonnus  urgens. — L'admission 
d'un  membre  quelconque  ne  sera  jamais  regardee  comme  urgente. 

Artv  22.  Dans  aucun  cas  les  decisions,  admissions  ou  votes  ne  seront  legaux  s'ils  n'ont 
ete  faits  dans  une  seance  obligatoire. 

Art.  23.  Les  seances  seront  ouvertes  et  closes  par  le  secretaire,  ou  en  son  absence  par  le 
tresorier  ou  un  des  membres  de  la  commission. 

Art  24.. Les  fonds  provenant  de  toute  espece  de  recettes  ne  pourront  etre  employes  que 
du  consentement  de  la  societe,  et  toujours  dans  Tinteret  des  arts. 
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-Appendix  (P.)  Art.  25.  IJ  sera  depose  dans  la  salle  d'etude  un  regrstre  destin^  at  recevoir  It  Bipatare 

des  personnes  qui  honoreront  la  soci^t^  de  leur  visite. 

Foreign  Art  a         ^    rr        1 

Untons.  Ar^«  20.  TouiB  les  membres  eflfectifs  ou  honoraires  seront  consid^res  comme  fakant parte 

— *  de  la  8ocl6l6  aussi  longtems  qu*il  n'ayeni  fait  connaitre  par  ecrii  le  d6sir  de  se  retirer. 

]^elgium.  ^^^^  ®"  ^^^"^^  ^"  ^5  Septembre  1841.                                            T.  A.  Vietter, 

.  Secretaire. 


SOCIfeTfe  POUR  L'ENCOURAGEMENT  DES  BEAUX-ARTS. 


RiGLEBIENT    G^NJ^RAL. 


Art.  1.  Il  est  credit  Li^ge  une  association  qui  prend  le  titre  de  Soci^t^  poor  ]*Eq- 
couragement  des  Beaux-Arts. 

Art.  2.  Cette  association  se  compose  de  soci6taires  et  d'actionnaires. 
NuJ  u'est  soci^taire  s'il  n'est  possesseur  de  deux  actions  au  moins,  prises  pendant  deu 
ann^s  cons^utives. 

Art.  3.  I/action  estde  dix  francs  k  nayer  annuellement. 

Les  souscriptions  sont  revues  jusqu'a  la  veilledu  tirage  qui  suit  Texposition. 

Art.  4.  Les  societaires  ont  seuls  Tentr^e  gratuite  du  salon :  its  resolvent  k  cet  effet 
une  carte  personnelle ;  ils  ont  aussi  seuls  le  droit  de  voter  en  assemblee  g^n6rale. 

Art.  5.  Tout  soci^taire  re^oit  chaque  aan^e  une  action  portant  trois  numeros  destioesa 
concourir  au  tirage  de  la  loterie  qui  suit  chacune  des  expositions. 

Art.  6.  Tout  80ci6taire  ou  actionnaire  re9oit  un  exemplaire  de  la  lithographie  piibliiepoiir 
Tann^e  correspondante  k  chaque  action. 

Art.  7.  Le  produit  des  souscriptions  dont  il  est  parte  h  Tart  3  sert : 
1^  A  i'acquisition  d'objets  d'art  expos^,  qui  sont  r^partis  entre  les.  associes  par  la  m 
du  sort. 

d""  A  la  confection  des  lithographies  qui  leur  sont  destinies. 
Le  resultat  oe  la  loterie  est  public  officiellement. 

Art.  8.  La  ville  met  k  la  disposition  de  Tassociation  un  local  propre  ^  TexpositioD. 

Art.  9.  La  ville  fournit  un  subside  bis-annuel  de  quatre  mille  francs^  pour  achat  d'objes 
d'art  destines  k former  un  musee  communal. 

Le  cas  6cheant  oxi  il  n'y  aurait  pas  it  une  exposition  des  objets  juges  dignes  d'etre  acquis 
pour  le  musee,  les  fonds  seraient  mis  en  reserve  k  la  caisse  d'^pargne  pour  £tre  employes 
k  ^exposition  suivante,  concurremment  avec  le  nouveau  subside. 

Art.  10.  Les  frais  d'exposition,  tels  que  Tappropriation  du  local,  Tarrangeinent  etia 
surveillance  des  objeis  d'art,  etc.,  sont  k  charge  de  Tasaociation. 

Ces  frais  sont  couveris  par  le  produit  du  droit  d'entr6e  au  salon,  de  la  vente  du  catalogoe 
et  de  toute  autre  recette. 

Art.  11.  En  cas  de  boni  sur  les  recettes  qui  figurent  k  Particle  precedent,  la  societe 
rctient  une  somme  qui  ne  peut  exc6der  cinq  cents  francs  pour  servir  en  cas  d'insuffisance 
de  ressources  a  une  exposition  suivante. 

Toute  somme  excedante,  est  jointe  au  subside  de  la  ville  pour  raccroissemeni  du 
mns^  communal. 

Art.  12.  Une  commission  de  douze  associes,  dont  quatre  au  moins  sont  pris  dans  le 
conseil  communal,  dirige  les  travaux  de  Tassociation. 

Art.  13.  L'assemblee  des  societaires,  ainsi  que  la  commission,  vote  et  d^lib^re  a  w 
majority  absolue  des  membres  pr^sens. 
En  cas  de  partage  toute  proposition  est  rejetee. 

Art.  14.  Quelque  soit  le  nombre  des  membres  pr6sens,  Tassembl^e  d^libfere  apr^s  quel* 
convocation  aura  6i6  inser6e  deux  fois  dans  les  journaux,  k  deux  jours  d*intervalle. 

Art.  15.  La  commission  choisit  parmi  ses  membres  un  president,  un  vice-pr^i<'^'**>  " 
tresorier  et  deux  secretaires. 

Art.  16.  11  y  aura  tons  les  deux  ans,  vers  le  commencement  d'aofit  au  V^^^^^'^ 
exposition  publiqiie  de  peinture,  sculpture,  gravure  et  dessin,  composes  des  prodacti 
d'artistes  ou  amateurs  vivants,  tant  indigenes  qu'etrangers. 

Art.  17.  Ln  commission  est  cbargee  de  faire  placer  convenablemeot  dans  les  sa 
d'exposition,  lous  les  objets  d^trts  qui  lui  sont  adress^s. 
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I^orflqQ'eUe  jage  devoir  refaser  un  objet  elle  prend  I'avis  dn  jury  consultatif  dont  il  e8t 
^arle  i  I'article  20. 

Art.  18.  La  commission  ne  recevra  aucune  gravure  ou  litbographie,  aucun  tableau  ou 
-dessin,  s'iis  ne  sent  encadr^s. 

Art.  19.  Aucun  objet  d'art  ne  pourra  etre  retire  avant  la  cloture  definitive  de  Texposi^ 
tion  sans  autorisation  expresse  de  la  commission. 

Art.  20.  A  cbaque  exposition  la  commission  nomme  un  jury  consultatif  compost  de 
«ix  membres  qui  pourront  6tre  choisis  en  dehors  de  rassoeiatioo* 

Art.  21.  Dans  la  derni^re  quinzaine  de  I'exposition^  la  commission,  apres  avoir  demand^ 
au  jury  consultatif  un  rapport  sur  le  clioix  des  ouvrages  si  acqn^rir  pour  la  loterie,  Tap* 
jaellera  dans  son  sein  pour  y  discuter  de  concert  avec  elle  le  choix  qu'il  conviendra  de 
'toire, 

Le  cboix  des  tableaux  k  lithoeraphier  et  de  ceux  qui  seront  destines  an  mus^e  communal 
se  fera  h  toutes  ies  ^poques  de  Pexposition  apr^s  avoir  consulte  le  jury. 

Art.  22.  Dans  le  cas  od  un  tableau  designe  pour  6tre  lithographie  serait  du  nombre  de 
ceuic  acliet^s  pour  la  loterie;  le  souscripteur  auquel  il  sera  echu,  ne  pourra  le  retirer 
•qu'apr^s  Tex^cution  de  la  lithographie,  qui  se  fera  dans  le  plus  bref  delai  possible. 

Art.  23.  Apr^s  la  cloture  de  Texposition  la  commission  complete  ses  choix  pour  la 
Joterie,  en  raison  des  fonds  restaur  4  sa  disposition,  provenant  de  la  vente  de  nouvelles 
actions  et  des  lithographies  des  annees  anterieures. 

Ces  lithographies  pourront  dtre  obtenues  aux  prix  d'une  action,  par  Ies  soci^taires; 
inais  seulement  dans  le  cas  o^  ils  n'auraient  pas  pris  part  k  Tassociation  pendant  lea 
.ann^s  oii  elles  oni^t^  public. 

Art  24.  Le  prix  des  objets  vend  us  pendant  I'exposiiion  pour  le  compte  des  artistes, 
•sera  vers6  entre  Ies  mains  dn  tr^sorier  de  la  commission,  pour  Stre  adresse  par  lui  aux 
auteurs  de  ces  objets. 

Art.  25.  Tous  Ies  fonds  pergus  k  quelque  titre  que  ce  soit,  au  b^n^fice  de  rassociafion, 
seront  versus,  au  fur  et  h  mesure,  entre  Ies  mains  du  tr^sorier  de  la  commission.  ' 

Art.  26.  Trois  mois  apr^s  chaque  exposition  la  commission  rend  compte  de  sa  gestion 
aux  souscripteurs  convoqu^s  en  assembl^e  g^n^rate. 

A  la  mdme  reunion  il  est  proc6d6  au  renouvellement  de  la  moitie  des  membres  de  la 
-commission :  le  sort  decide  quels  sont  Ies  deux  conseillers  communaux  et  Ies  quatre 
autres  membres  qui  sortent  Ies  premiers. 

Les  membres  sortant  sont  r^etigibles. 

Ainsi  fait  et  approuve  en  assembl^e   generale  k  THotel-de-Ville  k  Li^ge,  le  10 
Novembre  1838. 

Pour  le  Secretaire :  Le  President, 

Le  Membre  de  la  Common^  (sign6)    Louis  Jafnme. 

(sign^) :  C  Davreux. 

Pour  copie  conforme : 

Le  Secretaire, 
(signe)     Despa. 

Approuve  en  s6ance  du  Conseil  communal  du  16  Mars  1839. 

Par  le  Conaeil :  Le  Pr^siden*, 

Le  Secretaire,  (Signe)  '  J.  J.  Tibnan. 

(sign^) :     Demany, 

Pour  copie  conforme : 

Le  Secretaire  communal, 

Demany. 


Appendix  (P.) 

Foreign  Art 
Unions. 

(nT^) 

Belgium. 


RfeGLEMENT  D'ORDRE  INTfeRlEUR. 


Art.  1.  La   commission  preside  int^gralement    k   la  disposition   du    local   destine    k 
Texposition. 

Elle  nomme  les  membres  charges  : 

10  Du  d^ballage  des  objets  d'art. 

20  De  leur  placement  provisoire  soumis  k  la  revision  de  la  commission. 

30  De  la  reexpedition  des  objets  non  vendus. 

La  questure  du  salon  sera  exerc^e  par  deux  membres  de    la  commission,  k  tour  de 
role. 
0.79.  3  M  3  Art.  2. 
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Appendix  (P.) 

Foreign  Art 
Vntons, 

(No,  9.) 
Belgiam. 


Art.  a.  La  commission  nomnie  les  agens  retribues  charges  d'un  service  permajitet 
relatif  a  I'exposition. 

Art.  3.  Le  public  est  admis  au  salon  de  10  heures  da  matin  it  une  beure  apr^-nudi  et  de 
trois  h  6  heures  de  relev^e. 

Le  prix  d'entree  au  Salon  d'expositioa  est  de  cinquante  centimes ;  les  enfaaa  aa-dessom 
de  10  ans  ne  payent  que  la  moiti6. 

La  commission  pent  recevoir  des  abonnements  personnels,  k  I'entree  du  salon,  a.  raisoo 
de  cinq  francs  pour  tout  le  temps  de  ^exposition. 

Art.  4.    La  commission    peut  permettre  aux  61^ves  des  etablissements    d'iostruction 

Eublics  et  particuliersy  lorsqu'ils  seront  accompagnes  de  leurs  professeurs,  l'entr6e  da  saJoo, 
ors  des  heures  indiquees. 

Art.  5.  Les  membres  du  jury  et  les  artistes  ayant  concouru  h,  Texposition  ne  pajooa: 
aucune  retribution.     II  leur  sera  remis  a  cet  effet  une  carte  d'entree  personoelle. 

La  commission  peut  ^galeiuent  distribuer  aux  directeurs,  de  certains  Etablissements 
d'instruction  et  de  oienfaisance  des  cartes  d'entree  gratuite  pour  leurs  El^ves. 

Art.  6.  Les  objets  destines  ^£tre  exposes  doivent  6tre  adresses  St  la  commission  an  plos 
tard  quinzejoursavantFepoque  fix^e  pour  I'ouvertare  de  Fexposition. 

Ceux  qui  parviendront  k  la  commission  apr^s  ce  delai  n'auront  droit  qu'aux  places  qm 
resteront  ciisponibles. 

Art.  7.  Les  artistes  et  amateurs  sont  tenus  d'indiquer  Jlla  commission  leur  nom  et  leur 
domicile.  ♦ 

lis  sont  invites  k  lui  faire  connaitre  la  valeur  des  objets  k  vendre,  envoyes  par  eur  i 
Fexposition,  ce  dont  il  sera  tenu  note  secrete. 

Art.  8.  Aucun  objet  d'art  ne  peut  £tre  expos6  que  du  consentement  de  Fauteur. 

Art.  9.  Les  frais  de  transport  des  objets  d'art  envoy^s  k  Fexposition,  de  m€me  que  ks 
frais  de  r6expedition  des  objets  non  vendus,  sont  supportes  par  les  artistes  et  amateius. 

Art.  10.  La  commission  peut  indemniser  des  frais  de  transport  les  auteurs  de  qudques 
objets  d'art. 
Toute  iudemnite  de  ce  genre  sera  acquitt^e  sur  les  produits  de  Fexposition. 

Art.  It.  11  est  d^fendu  d'entrer  au  salon  avec  canne,  parapluie,  ombrelle,  etc  On 
d^posera  ces  objets  k  la  persotme  chargee  de  les  recevoir,  moyennant  une  retribation  de 
dix  centimes. 

Les  sous-officiers  et  soldats  y  d^poseront  ^galement  leurs  annes. 

Art.  12.  II  est  expressement  defendu  de  toucher  a  aucun  des  objets  exposes. 
Fait  et  approuv^  en  assembl6e  g^n^rale  k  FH6tel-de-ViIle  le  10  Novembre  1838. 

Louit  Jamme,  Le  President 

Pour  les  Secretaires : 


c"S«i^"'')'-  «"^"  *  "  C"- 


Commission  Administrative : 

President. — M.  Louis  Jamme,  Ex-Bourgmestre. 
Vice-President. — M.  Lion^  Conseiller  Conmiunal. 
Tresorier. — M.  Augte  Florenvilk. 

Secretaires. — M.  £.  Despa,  Conseiller  Communal;  IVf.  C.  Davreux. 
Membres  de  la  Commission. — MM.  Ch,  fVasseige,  Conseiller  Communal;    Purcot, 
Echevin;  Adolphe  Bayet ;  Charles  Van-Marcke  ;  Jaspar;  Fraikin;  Gramm, 


R]^GLEMENT  de  la  Societe  pour  FEncouragement  des  Beaux-Arts  k  MaUnes. 

Titre  l^^.—Du  hut  de  la  Societe. 

Art.  I.  Lb  but  de  la  soci^t^  est  et  demeurera  invariablement  Fencouragement  et  la 
prosp^rite  des  arts. 

Art.  2.  Pour  atteindre  ce  but^  il  sera  ouvert  tous  les  deux  ans  un  salon  d'expositioa  de 
tous  objets  d'art  quelconques.  Tous  les  artistes  Beiges  seront  invites  k  concourir  a  sa 
formation. 

Art.  3.  Lorsque  des  ressources  le  lui  permettront  la  soci6t6  proposera  des  concours 
publics  de  peinture,  de  sculpture,  d'architecture,  et  de  dessin,  et  d^mera  des  prix  aux 
vainqueurs. 

Art.  4.  A6n  d'encourager  d'autant  mieux  les  artistes  la  soci^t^  en  d^rogeant  entiere- 
ment  ou  partiellement  a  Farticle  precedent  emploiera  de  preference  tout  ou  en  partie  de 
ses  ressources  k  Fachat  de  quelques  objets  d*art  qui  orneront  les  salons  d'exposition.  La 
destination  que  devront  recevoir  ces  objets  sera  ult^rieurement  d6lermin6e. 

Art.  5. 
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Art.  5.  La  80C]6t6  decernera  si  die  Ten  juge  digoe,  une  ni^daille  d'faonneiir  oa  toute      Afpendix  (P.) 
autre  recompense  k  I'artiste  de  la  yille  qoi  aurait  obtena  ailleurs  uq  prix  de  concours  ou  — » 

qui  se  serait  distingu^  d'une  mani^re  particuli^re  par  la  production  d'ouvrages  d'art.  Foreign  AH 

XJniong. 


Titre  2. — De  t Administration  de  la  Soci6t6. 

Art.  6.  Une  commission  sous  le  titre  de  direction  de  la  soci^t^,  cbotsie  parmi  ses 
membres,  a  la  plenitude  des  pouyoirs  pour  administrer  la  80ci6t6. 

Art.  7.  Cette  direction  se  compose  d'nn  president,  d'un  vice-president,  de  cinq  membres, 
d'un  secretaire-adjoint,  et  d'un  tr^sorier.  Ces  trois  demiers  ayant  voiz' deliberative  comue 
les  autres  membres. 

Le  president  est  nonme  k  vie. 

Monsieur  de  Bors,  Maire  de  cette  villci  sera  prie  d'en  accepter  le  titre. 
Le  vice-president  sort  de  place  tons  les  semestres.    II  peut  6tre  reeiu,  mais  non  pas 
pour  le  semestre  immediatement  suivant.    II  est  choisi  parmi  les  membres  de  la  directioo. 
Les  autres  membres  de  la  direction  y  comprts  les  secretaire  et  tr^sorier  sont  nommes 
il  vie ;  ils  nomment  entrc  cux  le  vice-president,  les  secretaire  et  le  tresorier. 

Titre  3. — Des  Fonctions  et  Attributions  de  chaque  Membre  de  la  Direction* 

Art.  8.  Le  president,  en  son  absence  le  vioe-president,  a  voiz  preponderante  dans  les 
deliberations  en  cas  de  parta^  d'opinion ;  convo<}ae  la  direction  toutes  les  fots  Qu'il  le 
jage  k  propos,  ou  sar  la  requisition  motivee  de  trois  autres  membres ;  il  a  la  police  d'ordre 
dans  les  assembiees. 

Art.  g.  Lorsque  k  president  est  present  a  Tassembiee,  le  vice-president  n'a  que  voiz 
deliberative  comme  les  autres  menuMres. 

Art  10.  Le  secretaire,  en  son  absence  le  secretaire-adjoint,  redige  les  deliberations  de 
la  societe  conire  signe  toutes  les  pieces  qui  emanent  d'elle  et  prend  soin  des  archives. 

Art.  11.  Le  tresorier  fait  les  recettes  et  depenses  de  la  societe.  Un  reglement  parti- 
culier  en  determinera  le  mode.  II  rend  compte  de  sa  gestion  le  15  Decern bre  de  cnaque 
annee. 

Art.  12.  Le  tresorier,  en  Tabsence  des  secretaires,  remplit  les  fonctions  de  ces  demiers. 

Titre  4. — Du  mode  de  diliberer  dans  les  Assemblies. 

Art.  13.  Toute  deliberation  est  prise  k  la  majorite  absolue  des  voix.  Les  voix  sont 
recueilles  au  scrutin  secret  par  oui  ou  par  non,  ou  en  cas  d'elections  par  billets  portant  les 
noms  des  personnes  qui  en  sont  Tobjet. 

Art.  14.  II  n'est  egalement  pris  aucune  deliberation  en  I'assembiee  generale  qu'autant 
que  le  nombre  des  membres  presens  soit  au  moins  du  tiers  de  tons  les  membres  ou  sou- 
scripteurs  de  la  societe.  ^ 

Art.  15.  Les  deliberations  sont  motivees  et  signees  sur  la  minute  par  le  president  ou  le 
vice-president  et  Tun  des  secretaires  k  la  seance  meme  ok  elles  sont  prises. 

Art.  16.  Chaque  deliberation  contient  les  noms  des  membres  presens. 

Art  17.  Les  assembiees  de  la  societe  se  tiennent  dans  un  local  k  se  destine  par  la 
direction. 

Art.  18.  II  y  a  de  droit  une  assembiee  generale  le  15  Decembre  de  Tannee  ok  une 
exposition  a  lieu  ;  lorsque  le  tresorier  rends  ses  comptes  il  peut  y  avoir  d'autres  assembiees 
extraordinaires  toutes  les  fois  qutfles  circonstances  Vexigent  et  que  la  direction  le  trouve 
k  propos. 

A  cette  assemble  generale  du  15  Decembre,  le  president  ou  le  vice-president  communique 
aux  membres  presens  tout  ce  qui  a  ete  fait  durant  les  deux  annees  qui  se  sont  ecouiees* 

Titre  5. — Mode  de  Nomination  aux  Places  vacantes  dans  la  Direction  par  Decis  ou 

Demission* 

Art.  ig.  £n  cas  de  demission  on  de  dec^s  d*un  des  membres  de  la  direction  le  president 
pour  le  remplacer,  presente  une  liste  de  dix  candidats  pris  parmi  les  membres  ou 
soascripteurs  de  la  societe.  Le  choix  du  nouveau  membre  est  fait  d'apr^  le  mode  etabli 
par  Tart.  7. 

Titre  6. — Fonds  ponr  les  Dipenses  de  la  SoditL 

Art.  20.  II  est  pourvu  aux  depenses  de  la  societe  au  moyen  d'une  souscription  annuelle 
et  volontaire  suivanc  le  mode  etabli  ci-apr^. 

Art.  21.  La  souscription  est  divisee  en  trois  classes:  la  premiere  est  de  douze  fittncs, 
la  seconde  de  neuf,  et  la  troisi^me  de  six  francs ;  on  n'admet  aucune  au  dessais  de  cette 
demise  somme  mais  bien  au  dessus  de  la  premiere. 

0.79.  3  M  4  Art.  22. 
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Art.  22.  Toute  perionne  est  admise  al  se  rendre  membre  de  la  soci^te  eo  soascriTant 
pour  Tone  ou  I'autre  des  classes  d^termin^es  par  Tarticle  pr^c^dent. 

I'aunee  elle  prend 


^^^  Art.  23.  A  quelqu'  6poque  que  la  souscription  se  fasse  Ta 
*           1*  Janvier  de  celle  oil  elle  a  lieu. 


cours   da 


d'l 

registre  ( 

assemble  g6n6rale  chaque  fois  que  besoio  sera. 

Art.  25.  Le  montant  de  la  souscription  ^  per^oit  k  domicile  par  le  tresorier  oa  soa 
d^l6gu6  immediatement  apr^s  le  i«  Janvier  de  ceite  ann6e. 

Art.  26.  II  est  loisible  aux  souscripteurs  d'une  telle  classe  de  se  placer  dans  une  autre 
sup^rieure  ou  inf^rieore  pourvu  que  ce  changement  se  fasse  avant  le  1^  Janvier. 

Art.  27.  La  souscription  continue  de  fait  tant  qu'on  n'y  renonce  pas  posiiivement  et  par 
ttre  d*avis  au  secretaire.     Cette  renonciation  se  fait  avant  le  dernier  D^cembre  pour 


lettre 

Pann^  suivante^ 


The  other  societies  in  Belgium  for  the  promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts  are  in  great  measure 
constituted  and  administered  on  the  same  plan  as  the  preceding.  They  have  in  view  the 
encouragement  of  each  branch  by  means  of  annual  exhibitions,  distribution  of  prizes, 
allocation  of  objects  of  art  by  lottery  amongst  the  subscribers,  distribution  of  eDgravings, 
&c.  &c.;  thus  partaking,  in  most  particulars,  of  the  character  of  art  unions,  but  occa- 
sionally combining  with  it  the  character  of  educational  or  charitable  institutions.  They 
are  all  formed  on  a  popular  model,  su|:>ported  generally  by  voluntary  subscriptions;  the 
communal  coupcils  occasionally  add  their  contributions,  and  in  some  cases  (as  in  dmt  of 
Mons)  originate  the  society ;  they  are  governed  by  committees  chosen  by  the  subaciibeis 
in  public  assembly,  for  the  most  part  annually,  and  with  powers,  in  some  instances,  as  in 
that  of  Ypres,  to  aggregate  to  their  body  a  limited  number  of  artists  and  amateurs.  To 
these  committees  are  intrusted  the  management  of  the  annual  exhibitions  and  competitions, 
the  determination  of  the  prizes,  and  purchase  of  the  paintings  or  other  objects  of  art  for 
distribution  by. lottery,  and  the  general  administration  of  the  society.  Their  organizatioo 
thus  approximates  more  closely  to  that  of  the  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  than  of  the  Loodoa 
Art  Union. 


CHAMBRE  DES  REPRESENTANTS. 


Seance  da  30  Avril  1844. 


PROJET  DE  LOI  SUR  LES  LOTERlES. 


Project  of  Law 
on  Lotteries. 


Exposi  DES  Motifs. 
Messieurs, 
liB  Gouvernement  provisoire  a  supprime  Timpot  des  loteries. 

Diverses  dispositions  de  nos  lois,  lelles  que  Tart.  410  du  Code  penal  et  le  No.  5  de 
Tart.  475  du  m£me  Code,  punissent  les  loteries  particulieres  ou  jeux  de  hasard. 
Toutefois  Tapplication  de  ces  lois  a  offert  plusieurs  difficult^s. 

Le  projet  que  nous  avons  Thonneur  de  vous  soumettre,  d'apr^  les  ordres  du  Roi,  fera 
cesser  les  doutes  qui  se  sont  Aleves  et  comblera  les  lacunes  qui  pr^sente  la  legislation 
actuellement  en  vigueur. 

Article  Premier. — L'art.  1^'  prohibe  les  loteries ;  il  deBnit  comme  telles,  toutes  opera- 
tions sous  auelque  forme  que  ce  soit,  destinies  k  procurer  un  gain  par  la  voie  du  sort 

Cette  dennition  paratt  comprendre  toutes  les  combinaisons  au  moyen  desquelles,  dans, 
ces  derniers  temps,  Ton  a  tent^  d'^luder  la  prohibition  ^crite  dans  Tart.  410  du  Codep^tl; 
elle  comprend  notamment  les  ventes  d'immeubles  ou  d'objets  mobiliers  par  actions  tir6es 
au  sort,  les  ventes  avec  prime  ou  autres  b^n^fices  dus  au  hasard,  toutes  loteries  consistant 
en  simples  mises  d'argent ;  elle  embrasse,  en  un  mot  toutes  les  combinaisons  aleatoircs 
Don  autorisees  par  les  lois. 

La  necessity  d'uue  definition  resulte  de  faits  nombreux. 

Art.  2.— Les  operations  prohib6es  et  d^finies  par  Tart.  i«%  tombent  naturellement  sous 
Tapplication  de  rart.410  du  Code  p^nal,  sinon  d'apr^s  son  texte  du  moins  d'apr^  so» 
esprit. 

L'art. 
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I^'art.  2  du  projet  renvoie  a  cette  disposition  en  ce  qui  concerne  les  p^nalit^s.  Appendix  (F.) 

Tontefois  une  exception  est  propos^e  :  Foreign 

Bien  que  la  confiscation  sp^ciale  soit  prononc^e  tr^s-frequemment  par  nos  lois,  il  y  aurait  Art  Unions. 

UDe  excessive  s^v^rite  a  Tappliquer  aux  propri6t6s  immobili^res.  

Le  juge  snbstitqerai  en  ce  cas,  k  la  confiscation,  une  amende  qui  pourra  s'elever  jusqu'a  Mrium 

la  valeur  estimative  de  Ttrnmeuble  mis  en  loterie.  °^     * 

Art.  3. — II  n'existe  point  de  disposition  aui  interdise  express^ment  la  publication  d'avis   Project  of  Law  on 
ou  d'annonces  faisant  connaitre  au  public  1  existence  de  loteries  ^trang^res,  ainsi  que  tous  Lottenes. 
fiiits  tendant  h  faciliter  le  placement  ou  r^miaeion  des  billets.  - 

L.*art.  3  du  projet  prononce  centre  les  auteurs  de  ces  faits  une  peine  correctionnelle,  quel 
qae  soit  le  mode  de  publication. 

lia  prohibition  des  avis  ou  anoonces  est  une  cons^uence  necessaire  de  Tinterdiction  des 
loteries  elles-mdmes. 

Art.  4.-^L'art.  4  pr^voit  lea  r^idives  et  autortse  le  jage  k  Clever,  en  ce  ca8>  jusqu'au 
double  du  maximum  les  peines  d'emprisonnement  et  d'amende  pronooc^es  par  les  articles 
pr^c^dents. 

Cette  cause  d'aggravation  des  peines  est  reconnne  par  toutes  nos  lois  r6pressives. 

Le  mSme  article  autorise  le  juge  k  appliquer  aux  d61inquants  Part.  463  du  Code  p^nal. 
A  d^aut  de  mention  expresse,  cette  disposition  qui  permet  de  faire  la  pan  des  arcon- 
stanees  att^nuautes  ne  ponrrait  ^re  invoquee. 

Art.  5. — Pour  ^viter  les  doutes  qui  pourraient  naitfe  sur  ^existence  obligatoire  des 
articles  410  et  475,  No.  5,  du  Code  penal,  il  a  paru  utile  de  les  rappeler  formellement.  Le 
projet  se  concilie  sans  peine  avec  ces  deux  articles,  dont  il  etend  seulement  la  port^e. 

Art.  6.—- L'art.  6  excepte  des  prohibitions  absolues  resultant  des  articles  pr6c6dents,  les 
loteries  d'objeta  mobiliers  exclusivement  destinies  k  des  actes  de  bienfaisance  ou  de  pi6t6 
oa  k  rencouragement  de  Industrie  ou  des  arts. 

Cet  article  consacre  en  droit  la  tolerance  de  fait  dont  ces  loteries  ont  joni  depuis  long- 
temps.  Cette  exception  se  justifie  facilement  par  le  but  que  ces  loteries  sont  destinies  a 
atteindre  i  mais  pour  pr^venir  les  abus  qu'une  tolerance  iilimit^e  pourrait  faire  naitre,  il  est 
necessaire  non-seulement  de  soumettre  ces  loteries  it  un  contrdle,  mais  encore  d'exiger  une 
antorisation  du  Gouvernement,  autorisation  qui  pourra  6tre  refus^e,  si  Tutilit^  et  Toppor- 
tunit^  de  reparation  ne  sont  pas  justifi^s^ou  du  moins  qui  sera  subordonnee  k  des  conditions 
de  nature  a  faire  disparaitre  tout  inconvenient. 

Le  Ministre  de  la  Justice, 

Baron  I/Anethan. 


Pboj£t  de  Loi. 
Leopold,  Roi  des  Beiges^  k  tous  presents  et  k  venir,  Salut. 
Sur  la  Proposition  de  Notre  Ministre  de  la  Jastice,  nous  avons  arr£t6  et  ar  r^tons: 

NoTBE  Ministre  de  la  Justice  pr^sentera  aux  Cbambres,  en  notre  nom,  le  projet  de 
loi  dont  le  teneur  suit : 

Article  Premier.— Les  loteries  sont  probibees.  * 

Sont  r6pui6es  loteries  toutes  operations  sous  quelque  forme  que  ce  soit,  destinies  k- 
procurer  un  gain  par  la  voie  du  sotU 

Art.  d. — Les  peines  portees  en  Tart.  410  du  Code  p^nal,  seront  appliqu^es  aux  auteurs 
entrepreneurs,  aaministrateurs,  proposes  ou  agents  des  loteries  Beiges  ou  dtrang^res. 

N^anmoins,  s*il  s'agitde  loteries  d'immeubles,  la  confiscation  prononcee  par  ledit  article 
sera  remplac^e,  k  P^gard  du  propri6tnire  de  Hmmeuble  mis  en  loterie,  par  un  amende  qiu 
ponnra  s'^lever  jusqu'a  la  valeur  estimative  de  cet  immeuble. 

Art.  3j.— Ceux  qui  auront  plac^,  colporte  on  distribu^  des  billets  de  loteries  prohib^es^ 
ceux  qui,  par  des  avis,  annooces,  afficfaes  ou  par  tout  autre  roojen  de  publication,  auront 
fait  connaitre  Fexistence  de  ces  loteries  ou  facility  remission  de  leurs  billets,  seront  punia 
d'un  emprisonnement  de  15  jours  k  3  mois  et  d'une  amende  de  100  francs  k  2,000  francs. 

Art.  4. — Apr^s  une  premiere  condamnation,  les  peines  d'emprisonnement  et  d'amende 
comminfes  par  les  articles  pr^c^dents,  pourront  Stre  61evees  jusqu'au  double  du 
maiimiim. 

L'art.  463  du  Code  p6nal  sera  toujours  applicable  aux  faits  pr6vus  par  la  pr^sente  loi. 
^•79«  3  N  Art.  5. 
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Appendix  (P.)  Art.  5.— -Les  loteries  d'objets  mobiliersy  exclasivemeiit  deatin6e«  k  des  actes  de  p«ec^  oa 

——7  de  bienfaisance  ou  k  rencouragement  de  FiDdustrie  ou  des  arts,  poorroot  6tre  autCMrifl^es 

Forci^  par  des  arr^t^s  royaux  qui  indiqueront,  pour  chaque  cas  special,  les  conditioos  auxq^uelles 

Art  Unnms.  hiutorisation  sera  subordona^e. 

iVo.  o.)  L'art.  2  sera  applicable  aux  loteries  de  cette  categoric  non  autoris^es. 

Bdgiam.  Notre  Ministre  de  la  Justice  est  charg6  de  I'ex^cution  du  present  arrSte. 

Project  of  Law  OD  Donn6  4  Londres,  le  27  Avril  1844.                                                             Lbopold. 
Lotteries. 


Par  le  Roi :  Le  Ministre  de  la  Justice, 

Baron  D'Aintkam. 
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ACTS  OF  PARLIAMENT.    Examination  by  the  Committee  as  to  how  far  art  unions 

are  affected  by  existing  laws.  Rep.  xxvi Laws  by  which  art  unions  may  be  said  to  be 

at  present  affected,  ib. Difference  in  the  opinion  of  counsel  as  regards  the  operation  of 

these  laws  in  England,  ib. The  alierations  proposed  in  the  constitution  of  art  unions 

should  be  embodied  in  the  clauses  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  Graves  3010 Whether 

a  legislative  enactment,  going  into  too  minute  a  specification  of  what  ought  to  be  the 
duties  of  these  bodies,  would  not  be  too  direct  an  interference  with  private  arrangements, 
ib.  3015,  et  seq. 

A^nts  (London  Art  Union).    Agents  have  been  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  London  Art 

Union  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  Godwin  322-328 This  has  not  been  found 

to  interfere  with  the  operations  of  other  art  unions,  ib. 

See  also  Local  Secretaries. 

Almanacks.    An  artistical  almanack  was  issued  gratuitously,  in  the  year  1843,  to  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  London  Art  Union,  Godwin  605,  606. 

American  Art  Union.    Reference  to  the  American  Art  Union,  formerly  called  the  ApoUa 
Association,  incorporated  1840,  Godwin  552-554, 

Annuals.     Large  number  of  fine  engravers  employed  by  the  annuals ;  change  in  the  public 

taste  in  regard  to  these  works,  Burnet  3497-3503 The  amount  expended  by  art  unions 

is  very  far  short  of  the  money  expended  a  few  years  ago  on  annuals,  Foggo  4068. 

Apollo  Association  (America).     See  American  Art  Union. 

Aqua  Fortis  Engraving.    Aqua  fortis  engraving  and  etching  have  not  been  seriously  consi- 
dered as  separate  branches  of  the  art  of  engraving,  Godwin  138,  139. 

ArcJiiteciure.    One  of  the  objects  of  the  London  Art  Union  is  to  promote  architecture,^ 

within  certain  bounds,  Rep.  iv Architecture  did  not  enter  into  the  views  of  the  Art 

L^nion  of  London,  Godwin  20— But  architectural  designs  may  be  selected  by  prize- 
holders,  if  exhibited  in  any  of  the  galleries  whence  the  prizes  are  selected,  ib. Archi- 
tecture might  be  encouraged  by  art  unions;  this  branch  of  art  has  been  excluded  abroad^ 
l/tt^iiw  1811-1814. 

Great  improvement  in  architecture  in  Ireland  of  late  years.  Blacker  1381 Reasons 

for  the  dechne  of  architectural  skill,  as  well  as  other  arts,  in  Ireland,  ib.  1470-1480. 

"  Arran  Fisherma?fs  Drowned  Child."*    Amount  Mr.  Bacon  is  to  receive  for  his  engraving 
of  Mr.  Barton's  *'  Arran  Fisherman's  Drowned  Child,'*  Rep.  viii. 

Art: 

1.  Beneficial  Effects  of  Art  Unions  upon  Art  in  this  Country,  generally. 

2.  Objections  to  Art  Unions^  as  regards  their  Effect  upon  Art;  Observations 

and  Opinions  of  the  Committee  on  these  Objections. 

3.  Influence  of  Art  Unions  upon  Art  in  Ireland. 

1.  Beneficial  Effects  of  Art  Unions  upon  Art  in  this  Country,  generally : 

The  advancement  of  art,  the  highest  encouragement  and  greatest  diffusion  of  art 

through  all  classes,  is  the  object  proposed  by  art  unions,  Rep.  xxx Efficiently  to  carry 

out  this  object,  it  is  important  that  each  branch  of  art  should  be  kept  steadily  in  view  by 

these  societies,  ib. Beneficial  effect  of  the  Art  Union  of  London  upon  the  arts  of  this 

country,  Colnaghi  3718 Beneficial  influence  of  the  art  unions  upon  art  and  artists,. 

'  Eoggo  4606. 

2.  Objections  to  Art  Unions,  as  regards  their  Effect  upon  Art;  Observations  and 

Opinions  of  the  Committee  on  these  Objections: 

Observations  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  influence  of  art  unions  on* art.  Rep.  xviii 

The  usual  objections  made  to  the  efiect  of  art  unions  on  art  are  reducible  to  the  following 
heads;  viz. — 

1.  They  have  tended  to  produce  in  art  an  undue  and  injurious  stimulus.  Rep.  xviii— ~ 
Observations,  remarks,  and  comments  of  the  Committee  upon  this  objection,  ib. 
0.79.  3  O  2.  They 
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Ar  T — continued. 

2.  Objections  to  Art  Unions,  as  regards  their  Effect  upon  Art;   Sfc. — continued. 

2.  They  have  tended  to  produce,  in  painting  especially,  an  undue  production  of  inferior 

works,  and  encouragement  of  inferior  artists,  Kep.  xviii ^This  objection  considered, 

and  answered  by  the  Committee,  ib.  xix. 

3.  They  have  neglected  and  injured  the  production  of  high  art,   for  which  they  pn)- 
'  fessed  themselves  founded,  by  diminishing  ordinary  patronage,  Rep.  xviii The  coDsj. 

deration  of  this  objection  entered  into  by  the  Committee,  wiSi  extracts  from  the  evidence 
of  various  witnesses,  to  show  how  far  it  is  well  founded  or  otherwise,  ib.  xx— xxii. 

4.  They  have  tended  to  produce  in  engraving  a  multiplicity  of  inferior  productioos^to 
the  injury  of  higher  art,  and  the  legitimate  progress  of  engraving  and  publishing.  Rep,  xm 

Consideration  and  examination  of  the  Committee  into  the  nature  of  this  objectioQ; 

statement  made  by  them  that  they  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  that  there  is  in  the  artr 
union  system,  under  proper  regulation,  any  inherent  peculiarity  which  precludes  it  from 
employing  its  means  to  the  fullest  advantage  in  encouraging  a  high  school  of  engraying, 

16.  xxiii It  has  been  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  engraver  and  publisher,  bat  to  tie 

general  elevation  and  extension  of  art,  ib, 

g.  They  have  neglected  the  other  branches  for  which  they  were  founded,  sacb  as 

sculpture  and  modelling.  Rep.  xviii Opinions  of  the  Committee  upon  this  groand  of 

objection,  ib,  xxiii,  xviv. 

6.  They  have  connected  with  art  a  spirit  and  practice  of  gambling  and  jobbing,  Rtf, 
xviii^— Statement  by  the  Committee,  that  this  is  the  heaviest  charge  yet  made  against 

these  bodies,  tfc.xxiv If  proved,  it  would,  in  their  opinion,  go  far  to  justify  a  call  for  their 

suppression,  ib, Lengthened  examination  entered  into  by  the    Committee  on  tim 

objection,  ib. Conclusion  come  to  by  the  Committee  that  the  allegation  is  just,  that 

the  ^stem  may  be  misapplied  to  purposes  foreign  to  those  for  which  art  unions  were 

established,  ib.  xxv !But  that  tliis  is  not  ground  for  their  suppression,  but  rather  for 

the  estabUshment  of  such   regulations  as  will  prevent  abuse,  and  confine  them  to  thdr 
legitimate  object,  ib. 

7.  These  disadvantages  are  not  counterbalanced  by  any  compensating  advantam 

Rep.  xviii Observation  of  the  Committee,  that  they  cannot  agree  to  the  statement  that 

the  inconveniences  attending  art  unions,  were  they  even  more  extensive  and  less  reme- 
diable than  they  appear  to  be,  are  not  compensated  by  great  public  advantages,  ib.  xn 
Reasons  for  the  Committee  forming  this  opinion,  ib.  xxv,  xxvi. 

The  plan  of  the  London  Art  Union  is  likely  to  be  injurious  to  art  rather  than  beneficial', 
Uwins  1 746-1 749-—  The  London  Art  Union,  as  now  constituted,  has  a  tendency  to 

encourage  mediocrity  in  art,  16.1836-1847 Anything  offering  an  undue  stimalus  to 

art  is  injurious^  Burnet  3506-351 1 How  far  art  unions  give  an  undue  stimulus  to  art, 

Eastlalce  44^,  4464 ^Tendency  of  art  unions  to  encourage  mediocre  art ;  this  may  be 

prevented ;  Jroggo  4669-4672. 

8.  Influence  of  Art  Unions  upon  Art  in  Ireland : 
Reference  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Blacker,  in  which  he  describes  the  art  unions  as  the 
mainstay  of  an  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  artists  are  suffering  severely  from  the  present 
interruption.  Rep.  xii ^All  the  artists  and  societies  connected  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly with  art  in  Ireland  have  petitioned  Parliament  strongly  in  favour  of  art  unions, 

Blacker  1532 They  look  upon  them  as  the  mainstay  of  art,  ib. The  artists  are 

suffering  much  from  the  present  interruption  of  the  operations  of  the  Art  Union,  S.  ifiSS* 

see  also  Bronzes.         Decorative  Art.       Design,  Art  of.       Diffusion  of  Art,      Dublin 

Art  Union.        Edinburgh  Art  Union.        Electrotype  Process.         Encouragement  of 

Art.  Foreign  Art.         France.  Germany.  Outlines.         Promotion  of 

Art.        Sculpture. 

"  Art  Union  Journal."  Reference  to  a  work  published  under  the  title  of  the  "  Art  Union 
Journal ;  it  is  a  fair  journal  of  criticism  on  works  of  art,  and  likely  to  influence  the  public 
in  their  choice  of  such  works,  Godwin  350-356.  466-471. 

Jrt  Unions: 

1.  ObjectSy  present  Position,  and  Results  of  Art  Unions. 

2.  Laws  affecting  Art  Unions. 

3.  Objectiofis  to  Art  Unions. 

4.  Means  for  Extending,  Securing,  and  Improving  Art  Unions. 

1.  Objects,  present  Position,  and  Results  of  Art  Unions: 

Objects,  present  position,  and  results  of  art  unions.  Rep.  i\i,  et  seq. Enumeration  w 

the  principal  aft  unions  in  the  United  Kingdom,  ib. Variety  in  the  constitution  &ii<i 

management  of  art  unions,  ib.  xxxvii. 

The  great  perfection  of  the  art-union  system  is,  that  it  diffuses  an  interest  and  feeiinf 
for  art,  by  means  of  a  small  subscription,  amongst  as  great  a  mass  of  the  community  as 

possible,  Blacker  1438 It  brings  within  its  vortex  persons  who  have  notgi^enarta 

^  ^  consideraUoB 
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Art  Unions — continued. 

1.  Objects,  present  Position,  and  Results  of  Jrt  Unum^—K^on tinned. 

consideration  before,  JB/acAer  1438 The  public  generally,  as  weU  as  the  artists  in  Ireland, 

look  upon  the  Art  Union  of  Dublin  as  the  mainstay  of  art,  ib.  153J2-1537 So  large  a 

sum  of  money  expended  yearly  by  the  Art  Union  of  London,  if  properly  directed,  was 

doing  great  good,  and  would  do  great  good,  Stanfield  2354 Under  certain  restrictions,  - 

art  unions  are  calculated  to  diffuse  a  certain  appreciation  and  love  of  art,  ib.  2399. 

General  effect  of  art  unions  upon  the  existing  state  of  art  in  this  country,  Stanfield 

2518-2527 It  would  perhaps  have  been  as  well  if  art  unions  had  never  existed,  but 

witness  would  be  sorry  now  to  see  them  done  away  with,  ib.  2528-2539 Motives 

which  induce  the  public  to  subscribe  to  art  unions,  Leggatt  3330-3334— Art  unions, 

properly  administered,  would  be  advantageous,  Burnet  3627-3630 Importance  to  be 

attached  to  art  unions  as  a  source  of  national  wealth  and  prosperity,  Pye  3682-3685. 

2.  Laws  affecting  Art  Unions : 

Examination  by  the  Committee  as  to  how  far  art  unions  are  affected  by  existing  laws, 

Rep,  xxvi The  laws  by  which  art  unions  may  at  present  be  said  to  be  affected  are,  the 

statutes  12  Geo.  2,  c.  28,  s.  1,  and  42  Geo.  3,  c.  119,  s.  2,  and  others  in  pari  rnateria,  from 

lo  &  II  Will.  3,  c.  17,  downwards,  ib. Difference  in  the  opinion  ot  counsel  as  to  the 

operation  of  these  laws,  ib. Difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  beneficially  a  society 

for  the  encouragement  of  art,  without  those  parts  of  the  plan  which  are  supposed  to 
bring  it  within  the  operation  of  the  penal  law.  Blacker  1430-1439. 

3.  Objections  to  Art  Unions: 

The  two  practical  errors  of  the  Art  Union  consist  in  not  distributing  engravings  of  suf- 
ficient superiority,  and  in  purchasing  pictures  at  too  low  a  price,  «S7aw)ic/d  2445-2461. 

2469-2473 Grounds  of  objection  to  art  unions  as  at  present  conducted,   IVagstaff 

2666-2668 How  such  objections  might  be  obviated,  and  an  increased  production  of 

fine  engravings  be  caused,  ib.  2669,  2670 Witness  objects  to  lotteries,  but  thinks  that 

if  art  unions  be  permitted  t(5  establish  them,  the  same  privilege  should  be  ceded  to  an 

individual  trader.  Graves  2918-2922 Objections  in /o/o  to  art  unions ;  opinion  that, 

upon  the  broad  question  of  the  higher  branches  of  art,  they  do  not  encourage  it,  i6.  3018 

No  advantage  should  be  granted  to  an  art  union  that  should  not  belong  to  every 

individual  in  the  country ;  the  right  to  institute  lotteries  for  the  distribution  of  works  of 
art  strongly  objected  to,  Foggo  4731,  4732.  4736-4741. 

4.  Means  for  Extending,  Securing,  and  Improving  Art  Unions: 

Opinion  of  the  Committee  that  these  bodies  may  be  made  more  subservient  to  the 

objects  which  they  profess  to  have  in  view,  Rep.  xxvi ^Whilst  on  one  side  they  are 

averse  to  any  measure  which  would  tend  to  suppress  them  or  restrict  their  utility,  ib. 

On  the  other  hand,  whilst  pronouncing  in  favour  of  their  continuance,  it  is  their 

intention  to  submit  to  The  House  regulations  by  which  this  end  may  be  attained,  ib. 

Means  suggested  by  the  Committee,  which  in  their  opinion  appear  the  most  expedient 
and  practicable,  to  place  them  on  a  safe  and  permanent  basis,  and  to  render  them  most 
subservient  to  the  improvement  and  diffusion  of  art  through  the  different  classes  of  the 
community,  ib.  xxviii. 
Paper  handed  in,  containing  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  art  unions,  Fahey 

1745 ^They  should  be  concentrated  as  much  as  possible;  there  might  be  one  for  each 

kingdom,  held  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin;  5^0^^^2400-2402;  Graves '^021 

Whether  any  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  art  unions  could  be  effected,  by  which 

their  advantages  could  be  obtained,  and  the  objections  to  them,  on  the  score  of  their 

being  lotteries,  be  removed.  Graves  3103-3105 Ultimate  injury  likely  to  result  fronr 

a  lottery  of  pictures ;  the  distribution  of  engravings  is  much  more  advantageous  to  art 
and  artists  than  the  purchase  of  paintings;  the  advantage  of  a  distribution  of  pictures  is 

very  quesiionable,  Foggo  4701-4706 ^The  application  of  funds  of  art  unions  to  prizes 

drawn  by  chance  should  be  prohibited  in  any  measure  for  their  legalization,  ib.  4733. 
See  also  Birmingham  Art  Union.         Committee  of  Management.      Dublin  Art  Union. 
Edinburgh  Art  Union.       Foreign  Art  Unions.         Glasgow  Art  Union.        London 
Art  Union.  Manchester  Art  Union.  Scotland.  West  of  England  Art 

Union. 

Artistical  Libraries.  The  establishment  of  an  artistical  library  for  the  use  of  artists  would 
be  very  desirable,  and  would  be  a  very  proper  application  of  the  funds  of  art  unions. 
Blacker  1512-1515. 

Artists  : 

1.  Beneficial  Effects  of  Art  Unions  on  the  Character  and  Interests  of  Artists. 

2.  Diversity  of  Opinions  among  Artists  as  to  the  Influence  of  Art  Unions,  and 

on  their  Constitution  and  Management. 

3.  Opinions  in  favour  of  Art  Unions. 

4.  Opinions  against  them. 

6.  Probable  Effects  of  Suppressing  Art  Uniotis. 
o«79,  302  1.  Beneficial 
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Artists — continued. 

1.  Beneficial  Effects  of  Art  Unions  on  the  Character  and  Interests  of  Artists  : 

Opinion  of  the  Committee  as  to  what  have  been  the  result  and  effects  of  art  unions  on 

artists  and  art>  Rep.  x ^The  influence  of  art  unions  on  artists  has  been  direct,  imme 

diate,  and  extensive,  and,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  beneficial,  ib. One  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  the  Art  Union  of  London  was  to  afford  encouragement  to  artists  beyond 

that  given  by  private  patronage,  Godwin  10,  11 It  is  very  desirable  to  encomrage 

rising  young  artists  of  the  present  day,  ib.  514 The  establishment  of  the  Art  Union 

of  London  has  led  many  artists  to  travel  and  to  study  more  than  they  otherwise  would, 

ib.  515 ^They  travel  more,  and  have  greater  opportunities  of  seeing  foreign  woiiu,  than 

the  artists  of  an  earlier  period,  ib.  515-518. 

In  the  absence  of  abetter  system  of  patronage,  the  art  unions  have  been  the  best  thing 

that  could  have  happened  to  artists.   Cooper  1873,  1874 ^They  have  had  the  effect  of 

directing  young  artists  to  objects  higher  than  mere  portraits,  ib.  1875,  1876 ^Tbe  art 

unions  nave  not  encouraged,  to  any  inordinate  degree,  the  pretensions  of  inferior  artists, 

ib.  1947-1949 An  unions,  properly  regulated,  would  be  beneficial  to  artists,  Grrccnes 

3021 Anything  creating  a  love  of  art,  and  disseminating  a  knowledge  of  it,  would 

benefit  all  classes  of  artists,    W.  Finden  3873. ^The  Art  Union  has  brought  forward 

many  artists  of  merit,  who  would  otherwise  have  remained  in  the  background,  Ea^lake 
4462-4464. 

The  young  artists  in  Dublin  practise  much  in  the  same  manner  as  they  do  in  London  ; 
the  practice  of  drawing  from  the  life  has  increased  since  the  establishment  of  the  Art 

Union,  Cash  796-805 The  Art  Union  of  Dubhn  does  not  confine  itself  solely  to  the 

encouragement  of  native  artists,  Blacker  1523,  1524.  • 

2.  Diversiii/  of  Opinion  among  Artists  as  to  the  Influence  of  Art  Unions,  and  <u  to 

their  Constitution  and  Management : 

There  are  few  artists  who  object  to  the  priuciple  of  art  unions,  althoueh  many  differ  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  conducting  them,  Godwin  436-442.  540-551 ^There  is  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  among  artists  as  to  the  best  mode  of  conducting  art  unions, 

Fahejf  1574 It  is  the  general  opinion  of  eminent  artists  that  the  London  Union  is 

not  well  constituted,  Uwins  1848-1852 Feelings  of  the  most  distinguished  artists 

with  regard  to  art  unions;  difference  of  opinion  existing  among  them,  Eastldke  ^s^%^ 
4529. 

3.  Opinions  in  favour  of  Art  Unions  : 

A  petition  has  been  presented  from  a  great  body  of  artists  in  favour  of  art  unions, 

Godwin  549 All  the  eminent  Irish  artists  are  favourable  to  the  Art  Union,  CaJs 

728-755.  758 Witness  does  not  know  of  a  single  painter  in  water  colours  being  averse 

to  art  unions,  Fahey  1673-1686 ^The  greater  number  of  artists  are  decidedly  in  favour 

of  them,  Wyon  2057 A  great  number  of  artists  object  to  art  unions,  but  the  majority 

perhaps  are  in  favour  of  them,  jE^fy  2244-2246 The  few  artists  witness  has  conversed 

with  on  the  subject,  are  favourable  to  the  Art  Union,  Fielding  2237 ^Witness  is  not 

aware  of  any  indisposition  among  the  more  distinguished  artists  to  execute  paintings  for, 
or  to. sell  their  paintings  to,  art  unions,  Eastlahe  4480. 

4.  Opinions  against  them : 

Many  artists  are  quite  averse  to  art  unions,  thinking  them  injurious.  Fielding  2237 

Some  artists  think  they  tend  unduly  to  encourage  inferior  art,  without  offering  sufficient 

encouragement  to  high  art,  ib.  2338,  2339 ^^his  objection  is  not  justified  by  fiau^ts, 

ib.  2339 Witness  has  heard  a  great  deal  from  artists  both  for  and  against  art  unions ; 

objections  made  to  them  among  witness's  acquaintances,  Stanfield  2494-2509  If  a 
man  has  genius  to  be  a  painter,  very  few  things  will  keep  him  from  rising,  ib.  2514- 

2516 ^He  would  rise  without  the  assistance  of  art  unions,  ib. The  majority  of  the 

eminent  artists  in  London  are  unfavourable  to  the  Art  Union,  ib.  2517. 

Pictures  by  the  first  painters  are  all  sold  privately ;  instance  of  objection  on  the  part 

of  an  artist  to  the  sale  of  his  picture  to  a  prizeholder.  Graves  3059-3068 ^The  art 

unions  cannot  employ  all  the  talent  of  the  country  ;  no  painter  of  eminence  or  genius  has 

been  brought  forward  since  their  establishment,  Burnet  3504,  3505 The  Art  Union 

has  deteriorated  and  pauperized  the  artists,  and  destroyed  private  patronage,  16.3519- 
3521— —Opinion  of  the  most  eminent  artists,  both  painters  and  engravers,  in  London  on 
the  effects  of  the  Art  Union ;  how  far  they  have  been  injured  by  it,  ib.  3579-3602.  3607, 

3608 Objection  made  against  art  unions,  that  they  have  the  effect  of  confining  art 

to  mediocrity,  Boys  4367 Witness's  impression  at  iSrst  was  that  art  unions  were  pre- 
judicial in  their  effects  on  art,  in  multiplying  artists,  and  tempting  many  to  follow  the 

profession  who  were  not  qualified  to  undertake  it,  Eastlahe  4448 Extent  to  which 

this  evil  exists,  ib. 

6*  Probable  Effects  of  Suppressing  Art  Unions : 
Entirely  suppressing  the  Art  Union  at  the  present  time  would  have  a  very  bad  influence 
on  a  large  number  of  the  artists  now  resident  in  London ;  many  have  calculated  upon  it, 

Etty 
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Artists — continued. 

5.  Probable  Effects  of  Suppressing  Art  Unions — continued. 

Etty  2240-2243 A  sudden  suspension  of  the  art  unions  would  produce  great  indivi-^ 

dual  distress,  Stanfield  2528— The  suspension  of  the  operations  or  the  Art  Union  has 
caused  no  inconvenience  or  distress  to  individual  artists ;  the  distress  has  been  created 
by  competition,  Graves  3045-3047 Painters  ultimately  would  be  gainers  by  the  sus- 
pension being  continued ;  private  patronage  has  ceased,  to  a  great  extent,  since  the  esta- 
blishment of  art  unions,  li,  3048-3055 Not  many  persons  would  be  sufferers  if  art 

unions  were  entirely  suppressed,  Leggatt  3340-3343 Stimulus  given  to  inferior  art 

and  artists  by  the  art  unions,  ib.  3344-3347 ^This  class  of  artists  would  be  injured  by 

the  suspension  of  the  art  unions,  tb.  3348-3352. 

See  also  Art,  2.  British  Artists.  Engraving,  Foreign  Artists.  Painters. 
Painting.  Petitions.  Publishers  and  rrintsellers.  Sculpture.  Water-Colour 
Drawings. 

Assistants  to  Engravers.  Numerous  assistants  employed  by  engravers  in  the  different  pro- 
cesses, Ryall  3432-3439.  3470-3472 Variety  of  hands  employed  in  the  execution  of 

engravings ;  extent  to  which  assistants  are  employed  by  engravers,  E.  Finden  3964- 
3968. 

Attornei/'General.  Opinion  of  Sir  W.  Follett,  Attorney-general,  against  the  legality  of  the 
Art  Union  of  London,  Godwin  567.  578. 

Augsburg.     Regulations  of  the  Art  Union  in  Augsburg,  App.  430. 

Austria.  Letter  from  M.  Ottenfels  to  the  British  ambassador,  in  reply  to  a  letter  requesting 
an  explanation  respecting  the  ordinances  relating  to  associations  of  artists,  &c.  in  the 
Austrian  States,  notifying  that  there  are  no  particular  ordinances  on  artistical  or  other 
similar  associations  existing  in  Austria,  J./>;7.  443 But  that  the  members  of  such  asso- 
ciations are  subjected  to  the  ordinances  contained  in  the  decree  of  the  court  which  con- 
cerns the  private  associations  of  all  kinds,  ib. 

B. 

Bacon,  Mr.     See  *'  Arran  Fisherman^s  Drowned  Child.*' 

Barry,  Mr.     Is  favourable  to  the  London  Art  Union,  Godwin  545. 

Barton,  Mr,     See  ^'  Arran  Fishermati^s  Drowned  Child**' 

Bas  Reliefs.     See  Models. 

Bavaria.    Regulations,  of  the  Art  Union  at  Munich,  App.  423. 

Belfast.    See  Dublin  Art  Union. 

Belgium.  Statistical  table  of  the  societies  that  exist  in  Belgium  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  fine  arts,  App.  444. 

Bell,  Jonathan  Anderson.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Secretary  to  the  Association  for 

the  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland,  1042 'Nature  of  this  institution,  1043- 

1045 The  body  of  artists  resident  at  Edinburgh  is  numerous,  1046,  1047 ^There 

are  not  more  than  three  or  four  sculptors,  1048,  1049 ^The  society  specially  direct 

their  attention  to  painting,  sculpture,  and  engraving;  they  have  not  extended  their 
patronage  to  works  of  bronze,  carving,  modelling,  or  seal  cutting,  nor  for  compositions  in 

outline,  nor  for  the  production  of  mcndels,  1050-1062 No  paintings  which  have  been 

purdiased    have    been    presented  to    public  institutions,    1063,    1064 Engravings 

which  have  been  distributed  by  the  society,  1065,  J  066 Rule  followed  generally  in 

the  selection  of  subjects  for  engraving;  the  purchase  of  the  pictures  themselves,  and  the 
seleciion  of  the  picture  to  be  engraved  from,  have  always  been  confined  to  living  Scotch 

artists,  io67-i075,  1 100-1 102 The  choice  of  the  engraver  is  not  confined  to  Scottish 

artists,  lojG^,  1077. 

The  society  have  not  yet  applied  the  electrotype ;  their  engravings  are  made  on  steel, 
consequently  any  number  can  be  taken  off;  they  con6ne  themselves  to  line  engravings 

1078-1081 The  subscribers  generally  have  been  satisfied  with  ihe  engravings  they 

have  received,  1082-1088 ]Vfode  in  which  the  distribution  is  regulated,  1089-1095 

Steel  engraving  is  received  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  copper  plates  by  the  subscri- 
bers, 1096-1099- ^The  society  confioe  their  patronage,  as  regards  sculpture,  generally 

to  Scottish  sculptors ;  opinion  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  break  through  this 
restriction,  1 1 03-1 112. 

[Second  Examination.] — Paper  handed  in  to  the  Committee,  giving  the  number  of 
artists  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  number  of  engravings  which  have  oeen  distributed 
among   the  members  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland^ 

1113 Probability   that  although  taking  the  subject  for  the   engravings  from   the 

works  of  Michael  Angelo  or  Raffaelle  would  be  better  calculated  to  promote  the  encou- 

0.79.  303  ragement 
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Sell,  Jonathan  Anderson.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

ragement  of  high  art  than  subjects  taken  from  the  prodactions  of  living  artists,  they  would 
not  be  so  well  understood  and  appreciated  by  tne  majority  of  the    subscribers  to  an 

unions,    1114-1117 Other  institutions  in  Edinburgh  for  the  advancement    of  art 

besides  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts ;  effect  of  this  institution  on  tbe 
previously  existing  institutions ;  beneficial  influence  of  the  association  upon  art  gen^ 
rally,  1118-1153 Evidence  as  to  the  introduction  of  steel  engraving,  1154-1163. 

Remarks  generally  upon  the  electrotype  process;  it  is  only  applicable  to  line  ensTar- 
ing,  1164-1166 ^Falling  off  of  late  years  in  the  number  of  subscribers- to  tbe  Edin- 
burgh Art  Union  ;  cause  to  which  this  may  be  attributed^  1168-1171 Constitution  of 

the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland;  mode  in  which  the 

society  is  governed,  1172-1188 The  committee  purchase  the  pictures,  and  they  are 

distributed  among  the  subscribers  by  lot;  there  is  no  power  of  selection  on  their  part 

whatever,  1184 ^There  has  never  been  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  sobscibers 

of  the  choice  of  the  selection  being  vested  in  tbe  committee  exclusively,  although  there 

have  been  such  complaints  made  by  individual  artists^  1189-1206.  1220—1234 The 

mode  of  election  of  the  committee  is  sufficient  to  check  any  supposed  abase  of  their 
power  as  regards  favouritism,  1207-1219. 

Under  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  institution,  it  is  not  practicable  to  reserve  any 
portion  of  the  funds  for  tlie  purpose  of  purchasing  paintings^  with  a  view  to  forming  a 

gallery  of  living  artists,  1235-1237 ^There  is  an  institution  in  Glasgow  carried  on  on 

tne  same  principle  as  the  Edinburgh  Art  Union,  1238-1244 It  is  upon  the  certainty 

of  receiving  an  engraving  annually  that  the  chief  inducement  rests    for  subscribing  to 

these  institutions,  1245-1254 Absent  and  foreign  subscribers  are  treated  in  the  same 

way  as  resident  subscribers,  1255-1257. 

There  have  been  no  complaints  on  the  part  of  subscribers  that  they  have  some- 
times got  paintings  of  subjects  in  which  they  were  comparatively  uninterested,  1258, 
1259. Further  evidence  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  steel  and  ccroper-plate  engrav- 
ing, 1260-1264 Statement  of  the  past  and  present  amount  of  the  fVinds  of  tbe  Edin- 
burgh Art  Uni<m  handed  in,  1265 Witness  has  never  heard  any    complaints  on  tlie 

part  of  the  publishers  or  engravers  who  are  resident  in  Edinburgh,  of  the  society  in 
Edinburgh,  although  there  has  been  opposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  London  print- 
sellers  and  engravers,  1266,  1267. 

Period  at  which  the  society  first  became  aware  of  the  presumed  illegality  of  their  pro- 
ceedings; steps  taken  in  consequence,  1268-1270— — Number  and  names  of  some  of  the 
legal  gentlemen  who  were  on  the  committee  of  the  institution ;  their  views,  generally 
speaking,  were  in  favour  of  the  legality  of  the  institution,  1271-1273.  1291-1300 — ^ 
tne  event  of  Government  interference,  the  society  would  have  no  objection  to  be  placal 
in  the  same  position  as  the  literary  and  scientific  societies,  1274—— Suggestions  for  the 
better  regulation  of  art  unions,  with  a  view  to  rendering  them  more  siibservient  to  tbe 
promotion  of  art,  1275-1290. 

Berlin.     Laws  and  regulations  of  the  Art  Union  at  Berlin,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  App.  369. 

Birmingham  Art  Union.    The  Royal  Birmingham  Art  Union,  and  indeed  the  other  art 
unions  of  England,  differ  little  from  that  of  London  in  their  objects  or  constitution,  Rq>'  i^- 

Date  of  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Birmingham  Art  Union,  Mason  851 ^The 

object  of  the  society  is  the  encouragement  of  art  generally,  ib.  855-859. 

Schedule  of  the  working  of  the  Royal  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Art  Union, 

from  1837  to  1843  inclusive,  App.  317 Schedule  showing  the  total  amounts  expended 

in  works  of  art  arising  from  the  Art  Union,  and  from  private  sales  in  the  Birming- 
ham Exhibition,  ib. Report  of  the  Royal  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Art 

Union  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  re  Art  Unions,  30th  May  1844, 

16.318 Date  and  origin  of  the  Birmingham  Art  Union  ;  plan;   number  of  membere; 

sum  subscribed  ;  retrospective  view  of  its  rise  and  progress,  and  of  its  influence  on  fine 

arts,  manufactures,  and  morals;  anticipations,  tft.  318,  319 List  of  prizes  offered  bjr 

Uie  Royal  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Art  Union  for  1844,  ib.  319 Condi- 
tions with  respect  to  competition  for  prizes,  ib.  320. 

Prospectus  of  the  Royal  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Art  Union,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  j5ne  arts,  the  perfection  of  British  manufactures,  and  the  extension  and 

•  permanence  of  British  commerce,  ^2>p.  320 Committee  of  management;  rules,  to. 

List  or    • ......         .     ,    ,.         ...  ..        ..  n.^^nf 

the  Royal 

Statement ^ ^  .^.  --to* u-o         ^*^|.w  ^.  

the  Royal  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Art  Union  to  the  general  meeting  of  the 
subscribers,  for  the  year  1843,  ib.  324. 

Blacker^  Stewart.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Honorary  secretary  of  the  Roy«J  ^"^'' 

Art  Union,  1301-1303 ^The  great  distinction  in  the  constitution  of  the  society  m 

Dublin  as  contrasted  with  that  of  London,  is  in  the  power  of  selection  being  rested  in 
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Slacker,  Stewart.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— coit^'nued. 

the  oommitteey  1 304 ^The  especial  object  of  the  society  bein^  the  encouragement  of 

high  art,  this  power  of  selection  being  vested  in  the  oonunittee  is  more  likely  to  «ttain 

that  object  than  if  it  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  subscribers  at  large,  1305-1324 

No  objection  was  e?er  made  by  the  body  of  the  subscribers  to  this  arrangement^  1325- 

1334 Statement  handed  in,  showing  the  increase  of  the  funds  of  the  institution, 

^335 Opinion  of  tiie  merits  of  the  two  different  systems,  the  one  vesting  the  power 

of  selection  in  the  committee,  the  other  vesting  it  in  the  subscribers  at  large,  principally 
in  reference  to  the  operation  on  art,  without  looking  to  artists,  1336-1348. 

[Second  Examination.] — Way  in  which  the  Art  Union  of  Dublin  has  been  generally 
guided  in  its  choice  of  paintings,  1349^  et  seq.         It   has  been  mainly  guided  in  its 

purchase  of  pictures  with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  high  art,  ib. Present 

tendency  of  Irish  art  in  painting,  1352-1354 Hope  expressed  by  witness,  that  from 

the  increased  impulse  given  to  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  Ireland,  especially  amongst 
the  Roman-catholic  portion  of  the  community,  there  will  be  a  corresponding  demand  for 
painting  of  a  religious  character ;  high  art  derives  a  great  portion  of  its  excellency  from 

this  branch  of  it,    1355-1370.  1377-1385.   1396-1399 It  is  the  duty  of  a  society 

instituted  for  the  encouragement  of  art  ratiier  to  direct  the  public  taste  than  to  take  it 
as  it  finds  it,  1371,  1372. 

The  Dublin  Art  Union  does  not  give  prizes  for  production  in  any  specific  class  of  art ; 

objection  to  any  such  system  of  proceeding,  1373-1376 ^The  general  improvement  of 

Irish  art  is  facilitated  and  encouraged  by  the  existence  of  the  Art  Union,  1386 Ireland 

is  rich  in  living  sculptors;  names  of  some  of  them,  1387-1390 There  are  some  high 

names  in  painting  also,  1391 It  would  be  an  advantage  that  improvement  in  sculpture 

should  precede  improvement  in  painting,  1392, 1393. -The  young  artists  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  drawing  from  life,  but  much  fewer  take  advantage  of  it  than  could  be  wisned^ 

1394,  1395 Great  want  in  Ireland  of  proper  galleries  oicasts  from  works  of  art,  1400 

Resolution  come  to  by  the  members  of  the  Art  Union,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 

try  and  establish  as  large  and  well-classified  a  collection  of  casts  from  the  antique  and 
medisBval  sculptors  as  could  well  be  procured;  a  very  influential  committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed for  this  object,  1400-1422. 

Prospectus  of  the  institution  handed  in,  1401  A  gallery  of  national  art  and  of 
national  antiquities  would  be  highly  serviceable  to  the  promotion  of  art  in  general;  they 
have  been  adopted  in  other  countries  with  great  advantage,  1423-1428. 

The  reason  of  the  notice  being  given  which  caused  the  suppression  of  art  unions,  was 

the  fact  of  their  being  supposed  to  come  within  the  Lottery  Act,  1429 Difficulties  in 

the  way  of  establishing  beneficially  a  society  for  the  encouragement  of  art  without  those 
parts  of  the  plan  wbi^  are  supposed  to  bring  it  within  the  operation  of  the  penal  law, 

1430-1439- 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  objects  of  the  proposed  gallery  of  casts,  1440— -Works  of 

art  enumerated  for  which  the  Dublin  Art  Union  oners  premiums,  1441-1447 ^The 

premiums  given  by  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  for  the  production  of  cartoons  has 

eUcited  a  most  gratifying  exhibition  of  the  talent  of  the  country,  1448-1450 It  would 

be  a  highly  useful  application  of  a  portion  of  the  funds  of  the  Dublin  Art  Union  to 

invite  artists  to  an  annual  competition  in  cartoons  in  Ireland,  1451-1456 No  en* 

couragement  has  been  given  to  the  application  of  art  to  manufactures  by  the  Art  Union, 

1457 Evidence  respecting  the  objects  of  the  School  of  Design  in  Dublin,  called  the 

Dublin  Society  House,  1458^1469. 

Reasons  for  the  decline  of  architectural  skill  as  well  as  other  arts  in  Ireland,  1470- 

1480 The  mode  in  which  the  engravings  distributed  by  the  Art  Union  of  Dublin 

have  been  executed  has  given  the  greatest  satisfaction,  1481-1483 Number  of  im- 
pressions which  have  been  taken  off  one  plate,  1484— — ^The  electrotype  has  been  used; 
the  committee  had  the  gi*eatest  difficulty,  amounting  almost  to  an  impossibility,  to  dis- 
cover any  difference  between  the  electrotype  engraving  and  the  original  copper-plate 

engraving,  1484-1499 The  society  distributes  casts  from  the  works  of  sculpture  to 

which  they  have  adjudged  premiums;  this  is  a  very  satisfactory  mode  of  diffusing  a 
love  and  appreciation  of  art,  1500-1507. 

If  there  were  a  public  building  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  country,  there  is  no 
doubt  it  would  be  soon  occupied  by  works  of  art,  contributed  either  by  individuals  or 

by  the  society,  1508-1511 The  establishment  of  an  artistical  library   for  the  use  of 

artists  would  be  very  desirable,  and  would  be  a  very  proper  application  of  the  funds  of 
the  society,  1512-1515 In  the  event  of  a  Bill  being  introduced  into  Parliament  ex- 
empting art  unions  from  the  operation  of  the  lottery  laws,  the  Dublin  Art  Union  would 
not  object  to  be  placed  in  some  degree  under  the  inspection  of  the  Government,  1516 
The  society  embraces  persons  of  all  classes  and  of  all  reUgious  denominations ;  there 
has  never  been  any  sort  of  party  feeling  shown  either  in  the  admission  of  individuals  or 

the  selection  of  the  committee,  1517-1521 -This  circumstance  has  been  beneficial  10 

the  public  feeling  of  the  country,   1520 Tendency  to  increase  the  cultivation  of  art 

and  literature  in  reference  to  national  subjects,  in  Ireland,  of  late  years,  1522 -The  society 

does  not  confine  itself  solely  to  the  encouragement  of  native  artists,  1523,  1524. 
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Blacker,  Stewart.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Explanation  of  a  charge  made  against  the  Art  Union  of  Dublin  with  reference  to  the 
sum  of  100/.  being  given  to  Mr.  Burton  for  the  copyright  of  his  picture  "TheArran 
Fisherman's  Drowned  Child,"  as  the  subject  for  the  engraving  to  be   distributed  by  tbe 

Dublin  Art  Union,  1525,  1526 -The  complaints  of  the  operation  and  effects  of  the 

society  have  arisen  principally  from  the  engravers  and  publishers ;   surprise  expressed 

by  witness  at  this  circumstance,  1528-1531 The  public  generally,  as  well  as  the 

artists,  in  Ireland,  look  upon  the  Art  Union  of  Dublin  as  the  mainstay  of  art,  1532- 
1537- 

[Third  Examination.] — It  is  tlie  practice  of  the  Irish  Art  Union  to  break  up  the  platei 

after  the  subscribers  are  supplied,  4639 The  committee  might  have  obtained  more 

for  their  worn-out  plate  of  the  "  Blind  Girl"  than  the  plate  cost,  with  all  the  expenses 
of  paper  and  printing,  4640. 

Blacker,  Mr.  Tables  illustrating  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Blacker  respecting  the  Royal  Irish 
Art  Uniun,  and  the  state  of  the  fine  arts  in  Ireland,  App.  353. 

*'  Blind  Girl  at  the  Well"  Complaints  made  of  the  conduct  of  the  council  of  the  Dablin 
Art  Union  in  having  given  Mr.  Burton  100/.  for  his  copyright  of  the  •*  The  Blind  Girl 
at  the  Well,"  although  under  the  circumstances  it  was  fully  warranted.  Rep.  nil — 

Favourable  reception  of  this  print  by  the  subscribers.  Cash  643 This  engraving  will 

fetch  more  than  the  original  price  in  the  trade.  Graves  2798,  2799 The  high  price 

fixed  upon  the  engraving  accounted  for,  ib.  2869,  2870 Reasons  for  this  engrafing 

being  so  highly  prized,  ib.  2874,  2875 The  plate  nas  done  e;ood  in  Ireland;  the  cir- 
culation has  been  nearly  confined  to  that  country,  ib.  2953 This  engraving  has  borne 

a  higher  price  in  the  market  than  it  was  originally  issued  at,  Cohiaghi  3759-3761. 

See  also  Brealdng  up  Plates. 

**  Bolton  Abbey.*'  Complaint  of  Mr.  Cousins  with  regard  to  the  great  number  of  impres- 
sions struck  off  from  this  plate.  Boys  4385-4393. 

Booksellers.  Injury  to  the  bookselling  trade  from  the  Parker  Society  and  other  societies 
of  a  similar  nature,  Ryall  3473-3478. 

Boydellj  Alderman.  Special  Act  of  Parliament  granting  Boydell  a  lottery  on  account  of 
tbe  war  having  destroyed  all  his  continental  debts.  Graves  3105. 

Boysy  Thomas.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Has  been  engaged  in  carrying  out  a  specu- 
lation for  the  distribution  of  engravings  upon  the  plan  of  the  Art  Union  of  Londoo,  4365 

The  nature  and  operation  of  that  scheme  explained  ;  respects  in  which  it  di^red 

from  the  Art  Union ;  its  fairness,  4366,  et  seq. Notification  received  by  witness  from 

tlie  Treasury,  putting  a  stop  to  its  completion,  4368-4370— A  value  different  from  the 

ordinary  market  value  was  not  put  upon  the  prints,  4381 Proportion  of  old  and  new 

plates  included  in  the  distribution,  4382 Complaint  made  by  Mr.  Cousins  of  imprefi- 

sions  of  the  engraving  of  Landseer's  "  Bolton  Abbey"  being  struck  off  when  it  was 

nearly  worn  out;  witness  had  that  plate  retouched  for  printing,  4385-4393 Part  of 

the  stock  formerly  belonging  to  Alderman  Boydell  was  mcluded,  4394 Witness  con- 
siders a  greater  amount  of  prizes  of  less  value  is  a  better  plan  than  a  less  number  of  prizes 

of  a  greater  value,  4398 Distinction  between  an  individual  publisher  distributing 

prizes  at  a  fine  art  distribution  and  an  art  union,  with  regard  to  profit  and  loss,  &c.  4399 
-4406.  4410-4416. 

Comparison  between  the  expense  of  the  machinery  of  the  Art  Union  and  that  neces- 
sary for  carrying  out  witness's  scheme;  total  and  specific  expense  of  the  latter, 4405^ 

4406 It  would  not  be  economical  for  the  Art  Union  to  purchase  engravings  fronj 

other  parties;  they  had  better  engrave  their  own  plates,  4408,4409 -The  National 

Art  Union  was  not  founded  on  the  principle  of  a  combination  of  a  certain  number  of 
pubhshers  and  printsellers ;  Mr.  Moon  was  the  only  printseller  concerned  in  it,  44i4"-j^ 
Actual  cost  of  each  print  of  the  *'  Una"  and  of  the  '*  Raffaelle  and  Fomarina"  to  the 

Art  Union,  4417, 4418 The  great  objection  to  the  art  unions  on  the  ground  of  their 

gambling  character  does  not  apply  to  witness's  scheme,  4419-44*28.  4434-4439 '"^l?^ 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  were  wrong  in  the  view  they  took  of  the  subject,  4423"-; 
ground  of  objection  to  witness's  plan,  that  an  individual  has  not  the  same  ctieckm  car* 
rying  it  out  as  the  committee  Qf  an  art  union  possesses,  examined,  4440. 

Boys,  Mr.     Petition  of  Thomas  Boys,  printseller  and  publisher.  No.  11,  Golden-square, 
London,  to  the  House  of  Commons,  on  art  unions  and  fine  art  distribution,  App-  3^ 
See  also  Fine  Arts*  Distribution,  \.  , 

Breaking  up  Plates.     It  is  the  practice  of  the  Irish  Art  Union  to  break  up  the  p!^*^^*^^^^ 

the  subscribers  are  supplied.  Blacker  4639 The  committee  might  have  obtained  m 

for  their  worn-out  plate  of  the  "  Blind  Giri"  than  the  plate  cost,  with  all  the  expense* 
paper  and  printings  ib.  4640. 
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JBremen.    Statutes  of  the  Art  Union  in  Bremen^  passed  December  1837,  App.  401—— 

Papers  relative  to  the  Art  Union  in  Bremen,  ib.  403 Report  upon  the  Uiird  exhibition 

of  paintings  in  Bremen,  from  23d  April  to  2i8t  May  1843,  ib. 

JBrett,  John  W.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  result  of 

art  unions,  4579 In  March  1841  viritness  commenced  a  similar  plan  in  Edinburgh, 

for  publishing  the  *^  Sixth  Seal,"  and  also  at  Oxford,  for  publishing  two  engravings  by 
Mr.  Cousins,  from  two  pictures,  "  The  Temptation,"  and  "The  Expulsion,"  by  Dubuffe, 

4580 Nature  and  objects  of  these  projects  explained,  4581-4619 Notice  from  the 

Treasury  received  by  witness,  putting  a  stop  to  his  operations,  4610-4612 The  same 

principle  had  been  adopted  on  the  Continent;  and  it  was  in  practice  at  Edinburgh,  4613 
Loss  witness  is  likely  to  sustain  from  the  suspension  of  his  operations,  4620-4622 

The  plan  on  which  the  scheme  has  been  carried  out  has  been  favourable  to  the 

advancement  of  art ;  considerable  expense  incurred  for  the  purposes  of  the  exhibition, 
4623-4628— —Feelings  of  the  subscribers  in  regard  to  the  suspension  of  witness's  opera- 
tions, 4629,  4630 Witness  has  no  desire  to  make  a  similar  arrangement  in  future,  if 

allowed  to  bring  his  present  plan  to  a  termination,  4631-4636 Similar  enterprises 

in  Edinburgh  have  not  been  stopped  by  Government,  4637,  4638. 

British  Artists.     Statement  of  the  receipts  at  door,  admissions,  and  catalogues,  by  the 
Society  of  British  Artists,  Suffolk-street,  from  1831  to  1843,  both  inclusive,  App.  302 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  works  of  art  purchased  at  the  gallery  of  the 

Society  of  British  Artists,  from  1836  to  1843,  both  inclusive,  distinguishing  the  private 
sale  from  those  disposed  of  through  the  medium  of  the  Art  Union  of  London,  ib.  302. 

British  Institution.     Unfair  system  prevailing  at  the  British  Institution  with  regard  to  the 
hanging  of  pictures,  Foggo  4697. 

Bronzes.     During  the  year  1844-45  bronzes  from  the  works  of  British  artists  on  a  small 

scale  were  allotted  as  prizes,  JJg>.  iv Sums  appropriated  by  the  Londdn  Art  Union 

in  various  years  for  bronzes,  ib.  xii ^There  are  few  branches  of  the  fine  arts  which 

deserve  more  encouragement,  and  have  received  less  than  bronze  casting,  ib, ^Whether 

owing  to  superior  worKroansbip,  design,  facilities,  demand,  or  competition,  on  the  Conti** 

nent,  their  bronze  and  medal  works  surpass  ours,  i2ep.  xii ;  W^oii202i' Statement 

by  Mr.  Blacker  that  the  encouragement  of  this  branch  of  art  in  Birmingham  would  be  of 
more  especial  advantage  than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  England,  Kep.  xii— —In  this 
branch  of  art,  compared  with  other  nations,  we  are  deficient,  ib.  xxx. 

Degree  of  success  which  has  attended  the  commissions  given  by  the  Art  Union  of 
London  for  the  execution  of  works  in  bronze ;  first,  in  reference  to  the  artist,  and  secondly, 

in  reference  to  the  individual  subscribers,  Godwin  404-427 ^The  Art  Union  of  Dublin 

has  not  ofiered  prizes  for  works  in  bronze,  but  intends  doiog  so.  Cash  818 Improve* 

ment  observable  in  the  bronze  works  in  the  Birmingham  manufactories  within  these  few 
years.  Mason  884-890— Bronze  easts  from  some  of  the  most  distinguished  wocka 
should  be  distributed  as  prizes  by  art  unions  to  encourage  the  art,  Utoins  1003-1806—^ — 
The  application  of  a  portion  of  the  funds  to  the  distribution  of  bronzes  recommended, 
Wyon  20i9-203i-~-Thi8  branch  of  art  requires  probably  more  encouragement  than 
any  other,  ib.  2019-2029. 

Proposition  of  the  committee  to  apply  a  portion  of  their  funds  for  the  distribution  of 

bronzes  for  prizes.  Fielding  2310 Effects  upon  art  of  the  distribution  of  medals  and 

bronzes  by  the  Art  Union  of  London,  Stanfield  2485-2493 ^Witness  would  not  prefer 

such  distribution  to  the  distribution  of  engravings,  but  they  might  be  combined  with 
advantage,  ib.  2490        The  distribution  of  bronzes  would  be  productive  of  benefit. 

Graves  2969 Approval  of  the  distribution  of  bronzes^  Leggo^t  3337 The  proposal 

in  the  last  report  of  the  society  to  distribute  bronze  casts,  in  some  degree  obviates  the 
.  objection  arising  from  the  exclusion  of  sculptors,  E.  Finden  3894, 

See  also  Casts.        Edinburgh  Art  Union.        Medals. 

Brougham,  Lord.    Has  recently  expressed  a  very  strong  opinion  that  art  unions  are  per* 
fectly  legal,  Godwin  579. 

BrwMwickn    Regulations  of  the  Brunswick  Art  Union,  App.  420. 

Brussels.    Rules  and  regulations  of  the  Fine  Art. Institution  at  Brussels,  App.  446. 

Burnet^  John.    (Analysis  of  his  Exidence.) — An  engraver;  has  also  been  engaged  in  pub- 
lishing, 3487-3491 ^The  injury  produced  by  art  unions  will  be  most  felt  by  engravers 

of  the  middle  class,  3492,  et  seq. If  the  art  unions  were  abolished  the  middle  class  of 

painters  would  sufier,  3495 Largenumber  of  fine  engravers  employed  by  the  annuals; 

consequence  of  the  change  in  the  public  taste  with  regard  to  these  works,  3497-3503 • 

The  art  unions  cannot  employ  all  the  talent  of  the  country ;  no  painter  of  eminence  or 

genius  has  been  brought  forward  since  their  establishment,  3504,  3505 Anything 

offering  an  undue  stimulus  to  art  is  injurious,  .3506-3511 ^The  distribution  of  engrav- 
ings by  the  Art  Union  of  London  has  destroyed  the  production  of  all  cheap  engravings^ 
0.79.                                                      3  P  published' 
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Burnet f  John*    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

poblislwd  at  the  same  price  as  the  Art  Union's,  3512-3518 It  has  deteriorated  and 

pauperized  the  artists,  and  destroyed  private  patronage,  3519-3521 Increa.<»emthe 

demand  for  high  works  of  art  of  late  years ;  it  is  not  sufficient  to  remunerate  publishers  for 

devoting  their  capital  to  works  of  that  kind,  3523-3528 ^Witness  signed  the  petition  of 

the  engravers  against  the  art  unions,  3529 He  has  no  objection  to  make  with  regard 

to  the  use  of  the  electrotype,  3530-3535- 

{Second  Examination.] — Petition  presented  to  The  House  in  favour  of  art  unions  by 
certain  engravers ;  how  far  the  allegations  of  that  petition  are  accurate ;  means  by  which 
signatures  to  the  petition  against  art  unions  are  alleged  to  have  been  obtained,  353% 

3546 Grounds  for  considering  art  unions  injurious  to  line  engraving;  no  analogy 

exists  between  books  and  engraving;  objection  to  the  taste  of  the  public  being  impro?ed 

at  the  expense  of  the  author  or  artist,  3547-3560 Approval  of  the  distribution  by  art 

unions  of  compositions  in  outline;  such  works  would  not  interfere  with  ^he  interests  of 
engravers,  andf  would  be  of  benefit  in  improving  the  taste  of  the  public,  3561-3565. 
3603-3606 The  art  union  should  be  placed  under  the  management  of  a  select  com- 
mittee ;  how  and  by  whom  such  conomittee  should  be  appointed,  3566-3578. 

Opinion  of  the  most  eminent  artists,  both  painters  and  engravers,  in  London,  on  the 
effects  of  the  Art  Union ;  how  far  they  have  been  injured  by  it;  witness  considers  tlioie 
artists  who  have  signed  the  petition  in  favour  of  art  unions  to  be  bad  j  iidges  of  their  own 
interest,  3579-3602.  3607, 3608— — Arrangements  in  general  made  between  pablisker 

and  engraver,  3609-3612 Increasing  demand  for  engravings  in  this  country,  3613- 

3616— —The  English  school  of  engraving  has  not  appUed  itself  to  engravings  of  a  higher 
class  of  historical  and  religious  subjects  from  the  ola  schools  of  Italy,  because  the  taste 
of  the  country  is  not  in  that  line;  engravings  of  that  description  brou^t  from  the  Con- 
tinent have  ^nerally  sold  very  well,  3617-3622 The  whole  art  would  be  beeefitedby 

the  suppression  of  art  unions,  3623-3626 Art  unions,  properly  administered,  wouU 

be  advantageous,  3627-3630 Mezzotint  is  not  emplo^d  by  art  unions,  notthroiring 

off  a  sufficient  quantity,  3631 ^Witness  has  no  objection  to  electrotype,  except  in  so 

fiur  as  it  deteriorates  the  value  of  the  prints  by  printing  a  larger  number,  3635. 

Busts.     Expense  of  a  bnst  in  marble,  E.  Finden  3922. 

Byron* s  Works.    Were  published  at  high  prices;  when  the  copyright  ceased  they  were 
published  at  Uwer  prices,  to  prevent  others  publishing  them,  Jbumet  3557. 


CaUcott,  Sir  Augustus.  Beason  for  judging  that  he  is  favourable  to  the  Art  Union  of 
London,  Godwin  543. 

Cameos.  Reason  why  no  encourageaient  has  as  yet  been  given  by  the  London  Art  Unioa 
to  the  execution  of  -engraving  m  caneo  or  in  pietra  attra,  Godwin  174-176— ^We 
have  so  few  artists  who  work  m  cameo,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  aid  the  art,  ib.  178, 
179. 183-185. 

Cartoons.     Opinion  that  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  cartoons  was  creditable  to  this  country, 

Godwin  519-521 ^The  talent  for  design  appeared  to  exist  most  among  the  yoangef 

artists,  ib.  517 ^The  probable  cause  wus,  that  they  had  been  maoh  more  abroad  tten 

the  elder  artists  of  Bngland,  ib.  518 The  premiums  given  for  the  best  cartoons  by  the 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts  has  elicited  a  most  gratifying  exhibition  of  the  talent  ot  the 

country,  Blacker  1448-1450 It  would  be  a  highly  useful  application  of  the  funds  of 

the  Dublin  Art  Union  to  invite  artists  in  Ireland  to  an  annual  competition  in  carcoQns, 

ib.  1451-1456 Great  opportunity  afforded  by  the  exhibition  of  tlie  cartoons  for  the 

display  of  talents,  which  would  have  remained  otherwise  unknown.  Graves  2926-2934—' 
The  adequate  execution  of  such  W4)rics  as  theeartoons  would  be  a  great  means  of  admcing 
the  English  taste  in  art ;  arrangement  made  by  the  Prussian  government  for  having  the 
English  cartoons  engraral,  Leggatt  3249-3246. 

Carvers  and  Gild^s.  General  opinion  of  the  trade  in  favour  of  art  unions,  Moore  43^^" 
4364. See  also  Frames. 

Carving.     See  Edinburgh  Art  Union.         Wood  Carving. 

£!ask,  George.  (Analysis  of  his*Evidence.) — Is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Art  Union 
of  Dublin ;  has  been  a  member  of  the  general  committee  ever  since  its  formation,  and 

member  of  the  committee  of  selection  for  the  last  two  years,  607, 608. Other  sitnations 

witness  holds  in  connexion  with  artists,  609 General  objects  of  the  Art  ^^*^°mJ^ 

Dublin;   period  at  which  founded,  610-613 It  has  particularly  for  its  ^'^^^^^ 

furtherance  of  high  art,  all  purposes  connected  with  art ;  mode  in  which  it  proposea 

.    carry  out  this  object;  61 1-623 The  prizes  are  chosen  by  the  committee  of  selection, 

616. Constitution  of  the  Art  Union  of  Dublin;  election  of  the  committee;  moa«  *? 

which  they  exercise  their  functions,  624-632 -Only  about  one-half  of  the  sum  con  ^ 
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Cash,  George.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

buted  is  applied  to  the  purchase  of  paintings ;  the  engraving,  for  which  they  are  in 
advance,  takes  a  considerable  sum,  633. 

System  adopted  by  the  society  in  the  selection  of  a  subject  for  the  engraving,  and  in 

the  choice  of  an  engrarer  to  execute  it,  634-641 The  engraving  must  be  from  the 

picture  of  an  Irish  artist,  636-640^— Instances  to  show  that  the  society  does  not  con- 
fine its  engravings  to  subjects  taken  from  oil  paintings,  642,  643 Number  of  impres- 
sions whicn  have  been  taken  from  any  one  subject;  the  electrotype  has  been  uaed, 

644-654 The  pictures  which  are  given  as  prizes  are  entirely  chosen  by  the  comonktee 

of  selection ;  there  has  been  no  complaint  among  the  subscribers  on  the  subject,  655,  ^6. 

659-663 Nor  any  application  to  put  it  on  the  same  footing  as  the  London  Art 

Union,  657, 658 Any  dissatisfaction  has  been  entirely  confined  to  artists  whose  pic- 
tures have  not  been  chosen,  662,  663. 

Constitution  of  the  committee  of  selection ;  way  in  which  elected;  there  is  no  risk  of 

favouritism  arising  from  the  present  organization,  664-672 Falhng  off  in  the  number 

of  subscribers  in  consequence  of  the  doubts  thrown  upon  the  legality  of  the  body,  674,  675 

In  general  the  public  wait  for  the  exhibition  before  they  subscribe,  in  order  to  see 

what  chance  they  have  of  getting  good  pictures,  676-679— ^There  is  no  maximum 
amount  which  can  be  applied  in  the  purchase  of  a  picture ;  the  committee  of  selection 

may«applyany  sum,  680-682 The  committee  go  round  and  select  the  best  pictures, 

first  taking  into  consideration  the  circumstance  of  their  being  the  production  of  Irish 

artists,  683-686 Increase  of  private  patronage  since  the  establishment  of  the  Art 

Union  in  Dublin,  686,  687 The  engraver  is  not  selected  from  Irish  artists;  they  are 

not  equal  to  the  names  of  the  London  engravers,  688. 

[Second  Examination.] — Statement  made  by  witness  in  his  former  evidence,  that  the  sub- 
jects for  engravings  were  selected  from  living  Irish  artists ;  exceptions  to  this  rule,  690-693 

High  art  would  be  better  aiicouraged  by  extendmg  the  choice  to  the  productions  of  the 

artists  of  the  United  Kingdom  generally,  but  this  would  probably  make  the  society  unpopu- 
lar with  the  subscribers,  694-711 Further  evidence  as  to  the  use  of  the  electrotype, 

712-727 All  the  eminent  Irish  artists  are  favourable  to  the  Art  Union,  728.  755-758 

——The  Art  Union  in  Ireland  has  the  effect  of  exciting  a  very  genial  taste  with  respect 
to  subjects  of  fine  art;  the  general  opinion  is  auite  favourable  to  it,  756,  757.  765—— 

The  prizes  selected  by  the  committee  are  publicly  and  gratuitously  exhibited,  759 

The  Art  Union  has  not  had  any  influence  upon  the  school  of  fine  arts,  in  the  school  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  770,  771. 

There  is  a  greater  desire,  both  amon^  artists  and  among  the  public,  to  cultivate  the 

fine  arts  than  there  was  previously  to  tne  Art  Union  being  established,  772-775 

(>ther  institutions  in  Dublin  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts  besides  the  Art 
Union,  776,  el  5eg.— Exhibitions  of  the  fine  arts  which  take  place  in  Dublin  annually, 

778 Nature  of  the  Society  of  Irish  Artists,  778-782 Generally  speaking,  the  fine 

arts  were  in  a  state  of  progress  in  Ireland  until  the  unfortunate  question  respecting  art 

unions  arose,  783.  789 Information  relative  to  the  encouragement  of  sculpture  in 

Ireland,  792-795.  810-817 ^The  young  artists  in  Dublin  practise  much  in  the  same 

manner  as  they  do  in  London  ;  the  practice  of  dravring  from  the  Ufe  has  increased  since 

the  establishment  of  the  Art  Union,  796-805 ^The  society  proceeds  on  the  principle  of 

endeavouring  to  encourage  the  higher  branches  of  art  in  the  selection  of  the  pictures  that 
are  to  be  engraved,  806-808. 

The  society  has  not  offered  prizes  for  works  in  bronze,  but  intends  doing  so,  818 

As  also  for  compositions  in  outline,  819,  820 The  society  is  not  in  the  habit  of  making 

presents  to  public  institutions  of  works  of  art  purchased  by  the  Art  Union,  821-823 

Class  of  persons  constituting  the  subscribers  to  the  Art  Union,  824-829 ^There  are 

many  from  the  higher  classes,  826— —There  are  several  legal  authorities  members  of  the 
Art  Union,  827,  828. 830 Period  at  which  the  society  first  received  notice  of  its  ille- 
gality ;  it  took  no  legal  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  immediately  stopped  all  proceedings, 

830-839 The  Dublin  Society  considered  the  notification  made  by  the  Lords  of  the 

Treasury  to  the  Art  Union  of  London  quite  sufficient  for  them,  839 There  was  a  gene- 
ral suspension  of  art  unions  in  consequence,  840— —General  disappointment  felt  at  this 
result,  841-847. 

Casts.    Sums  appropriated  in  various  years  by  the  London  Art  Union  for  casts.  Rep.  xii 

How  far  the  distribution  of  casts  might  be  adented  wjth  advantage.  Cooper  1943-1946 
— ^It  would  be  advisable  to  combine  the  distribution  of  easts  of  distinguished  pieces  of 
sculpture  and  the  distribution  of  bronze  medals  with  that  of  engravings,  Etty  2248-2250 

^The  distribution  of  casts  from  statues  would  tend  to  increase  a  taste  for  sculpture, 

TTag^J^  2685,  2686 ^The  distribution  of  casts  would  be  of  benefit,  Grure*  2970; 

Leggatt  3337-*— The  distribution  of  casts  from  bronze,  and  medals,  would  affect  a  certain 
class  of  tradesmen  in  London,  22^0^3485. 
Casts  of  celebrated  works  and  medals  have  been  added  by  the  Dublin  Art  Union  as 

frizes,  distributed  in  the  same  manner  as  other  prizes,  by  lot,  Kep.  viii Great  want  in 
reland  of  proper  galleries  of  casts  from  works  of  art.  Blacker  1400*— Resolution  come 
o,7i9.                                                    3  p  2  to 
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Gi5t«— continued, 
to  by  the  members  of  the  Art  Union  of  Dublin,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  establith 

such  a  gallery.  Blacker  1400-1422 Prospectus  of  the  proposed  institution  handed  in  to 

the  Committee,  ib.  1401 Further  evidence  as  to  the  proposed  gallery  of  casts,  ib.  1440 

^The  society  distributes  casts  from  the  works  of  sculpture  to   which  they  ha?e 

adjudged  premiums ;  this  is  a  very  satisfactory  mode  of  difFusmg  a  love  and  appreciatioQ 
of  art,  ib.  1500-^1607, See  also  Bronzes.        Modeh. 

Chalk  Plates.    Number  of  impressions  taken  from  chalk  plates,  invented  by  witness,  RyaS 

3418,  34>9- 

Cheap  Ewravings.  The  distribution  of  engravings  by  the  Art  Union  of  London  faas 
destroy^  the  sale  of  all  cheap  engravings  published  at  the  same  price  as  the  ArtUnioQ's, 
Burnet  :iSi2-QSiS. 

Clark,  Mr.  Charles.  Opinion  of  Mr.  Charles  Clark  as  to  the  legality  of  art  unions,  icm. 
368. 

CXerk,  Sir  George,  Bart.,  m.p.  Sir  George  Clerk,  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  is  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  Art  Union,  Godwin  577. 

Collins,  Mr.     His  opinion  is  favourable  to  the  London  Art  Union,  Godunn  545. 

Colnaghi,  Dominic.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  acquainted  with  the  Art  Union  of 

London,  3715 Its  beneficial  effect  upon  the  arts  of  this  country,  3718 Injaiy  to 

the  engraver  from  the  use  of  the  electrotype,  3720,  3721 ^The  electrotype  is  a  less 

expensive  mode  of  taking  off  a  greater  number  of  impressions  than  retouching  the  plate, 

3722 Number  of  impressions  taken  by  an  electrotyped  plate,  3723 Number  of 

impressions  taken  off  a  copper  plate  before  requiring  to  be  retouched ;    number  of 

impressions  that  can  be  taken  off  after  retouching ;  expense  of  retouching,  3724-3728 

The  electrotype  process  is  considerably  cheaper  than  retouching ;  it  is  not  inferior  io 

point  of  excellence,  3729-3732- Inferiority  of  the  last  impressions  of  the  efectrotype, 

3733-3738 Maximum  number  of  impressions  taken  from  a  steel  plate,  3739, 3740 

Steel  engraving,  from  the  power  of  greatly  multiplying  impressions,  has  inRaenced 

art  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  electrotype,  3741 The  value  of  early  proofs  will  be 

entirely  lost,  owing  to  the  electrotype,  3742 The  electrotype  is  not  generally  employed 

by  the  printsellers ;  it  is  calculated  to  lower  the  value  of  property,  3743-3746. 

Increase  of  the  publishing  trade  created  by  the  art  unions,  3747-3753 ^The  dif- 
fusion of  engravings  is  advantageous  both  to  printsellers  and  engravers,  3754 ^The 

engravings  issued  by  the  Art  Union  of  London  are  creditable  to  the  society ;  they  have 

done  great  good,  3766-3767 Some  of  the  prints  when  they  have  been  in  the  madLCt 

have  borne  a  higher  price  than  that  at  which  they  were  issued  to  the  subscribers,  3759- 

3761 ^The  National  Art  Union  for  England,  projected  some  time  ago,  was  on  a  totaliy 

different  basis  from  the  Art  Union  of  l^ndon ;  it  was  to  bring  profit  to  the  projectors, 

3762-3764 Approval  of  a  plan  for  giving  a  certain  number  ot  prizes  to  be  applied  to 

the  purchase  of  engravings,  in  the  same  way  as  the  purchase  of  paintings,  3765 hi 

also  of  the  appointment  of  a  committee  for  the  selection  of  pictures ;  probability  of  there 
b^ing  some  dissatisfaction,  3765-3777. 

Engravers  have  not  been  injured  by  the  art  unions  up  to  the  present  moment;  if  the 

electrotype  process  is  allowed  to  go  on,  it  will  injure  them^  3778-3780 Painters  have 

henefitea  by  the  Art  Union;  the  societies  have  done  harm,  in  bringing  up  a  class  of  men 

who  never  would,have  been  painters  but  for  the  art  unions,  3781-3786 Increasing 

taste  for  art  among  the  people  generally,  3787,  3788 Improvement  in  art  manifested 

in  Uie  public  exhibitions  of  late  years ;  to  be  attributed  to  the  art  unions,  3789-3795^ — 
Class  of  engravings  for  which  there  is  the  greatest  demand  in  this  country,  3798-3800 
——Increasing  demand  for  works  of  the  old  masters,  3801-3804 Very  few  of  the 

E reductions  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  and  other  great  masters,  have  been  engravcKl 
y  English  engravers ;  how  this  is  to  be  accounted  for,  3803-3808-- — ^Every  facility  is 
Sven  to  the  lilnglisli  engraver  to  make  engravings  from  the  works  at  the  National 
allery,  the  Cartoons  at  Hampton  Court,  and  other  public  collections,  3809. 

Colnaghi,  Mr*  Mr.  Dominic  Colnaghi  has  always  been  an  earnest  supporter  of  die  Art 
Union  of  London,  Godtmi  ^62. 

Combination.  Great  value  of  the  principle  of  combination  of  individuals  for  carrying  oat 
great  works ;  such  combination,  in  free  states,  is  to  be  preferred  to  works  being  earned 
out  by  government,  Foggo  4661-4665. 

Commisiions  to  Artists.  In  the  event  of  the  prizeholder  finding  the  work  which  he  was 
desirous  of  possessibg  disposed  of,  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  he  were  allowed  the 

power  of  giving  a  commission,  S^ton/Ie/li  2376-2382 Plan  adopted  by  witness  in  his 

fine  art  distribution  of  allowing  a  subscriber  to  |ive  a  commission  to  an  artist  to  the  vuQ^ 

of  his  prize,  Boys  4367 Importance  of  this  improvement ;  it  is  one  of  which  the  art 

unions  might  avail  themselves,  ib. Limited  sphere  of  >6election  to  which  prizeboloers 

are  confined ;  practicability  of  giying  commissions  to  artists,  Eastlake  4470, 447j"p 
Recommendation  that  paintings  be  ordered  on  commission  by  the  Art  Union,  P^f^ 
4675,— — >Sec  also  Competition.        Painting.        Selection  of  Prizes. 
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Committee  of  Management.    The  principal  alteration  to  be  suggested  in  the  constitution  of 
art  unions  is  the  election  of  a  committee  to  whom  the  entire  control  should  be  given^ 

Umns  1828-1830 Periodical  changes  in  the  members  of  the  committee,  by  annual 

elections^  should  be  made,  Pye  3659 Independent  gentlemen,  though  amateurs,  are  to 

be  preferred  to  artists  in  the  committee  of  management  of  the  Art  Union,  Turner  4044- 

4051 Gentlemen  in  general  are  not  judges  of  a  picture  to  be  engraved,  ib.  4052- 

4054 No  advantage  would  result  from  associating  on  such  occasions  with  the  com- 
mittee persons  professionally  acquainted  with  engraving,  ib.  4055,  4056 ^The  com- 
mittee before  deciding  upon  an  engraver  should  consult  the  engraver  in  reference  to  his 

peculiar  talent,  and  the  subjects  he  would  prefer,  ib.  4057,  4058 The  selection  of 

engravers,  and  subjects  for  engraving,  should  bereft  to  an  amateur  committee;  there  is 
no  apprehension  that  they  will  abuse  their  power,  Skenton  4320,  4321.  4324 Objec- 
tion to  a  committee  enduring  for  a  long  period  without  re-election ;  a  certain  portion 

should  withdraw  every  year,  Foggo  4673 The  removal  annually  of  a  certain  number 

of  members  of  the  committee  should  be  compulsory,  ib.  4691,  4692. 

Competition.    Commissions  for  engravings  are  better  than  competition ;  injurious  effect  of 

competition.  Graves  2907-2913;  2933,  2934 Effect  of  competition  in  discovering 

talent  otherwise  unknown  or  neglected;  result^of  the  exhibition  of  works  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  ib.  2923-2934 Witness  would  prevent  art  unions 

entering  into  competition  with  the  publisher;  objection  generally  to  combination  for 
bringing  works  of  art  at  a  cheap  rate  before  the  public,  Ryall  3462-3469. 
See  also  Engravers  and  Publishers.        Publishers  and  Printsellers. 

•Continent,  The.     In  Germany  the  public  taste  for  art  is  greater  than  in  England  ;  but  it  is 

not  so  in  France  or  Italy,  Uwins  1831 Estimation  in  which  English  engravings  are  held 

on  the  Continent,  Graves  2719-2722 Limited  sale  of  our  engravings  on  the  Continent, 

iJya// 3451 Large  number  of  engravings  introduced  from  the  Continent ;  love  for 

foreign  works  of  art  in  England,  W,  Finden  3861-3864. The  foreign  productions  are 

mostly  from  subjects  of  high  historical  or  religious  art ;  improvement  effected  in  the 

public  taste  thereby,  ib.  3865-3870 Reason  of  our  engravings  not  bearing  so  high 

a  price  on  the  Continent  as  they  otherwise  would,  E.  Fimen  3975 Great  number  of 

engravings  of  a  high  class  introduced  from  the  Continent ;  proof  here  afforded  of  the 
willingness  of  the  public  to  encourage  art,  Shenton  4271-4276. 

See  also  Bronzes.  •      Cousins,  Mr.        Electrotype  Process,  I,  1.        Engravers  and 
Publishers,  2.        France.        Germany. 

Continental  Works  of  Art.    Improvement  in  the  public  taste  of  this  country  from  the  intro- 
duction of  continental  works,  E.  Finden  3983-3985. 

*'  Convalescent,  The.*^     The  Art  Union  of  London  intends  issuing  an  engraving  from 
Mulready's  picture  of  *'The  Convalescent"  to  the  subscribers  for  the  year  1845,  Fahey 

1688 Probable  number  of  subscribers  for  this  plate,  engraved  in  Mr.  Doo's  best  style, 

JRy«^  3456. 

Cooper,  Abraham,  r.  a.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — A  subscriber  to  the  Art  Union ; 

has  had  pictures  selected,  1870-1872 In  the  absence  of  a  better  style  of  patronage, 

the  art  unions  have.been  the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened  to  artists,  1873,  1874 

^They  have  had  the  effect  of  directing  young  artists  to  objects  higher  than  mere 

portraits,  1875,  1876 One  of  the  oWects  of  the  Art  Union  of  London  has  been  the 

encouragement  of  the  higher  branches  or  art,  1877 ^This  intention  has  not  been  carried 

into  effect  to  the  letter;  the  prizeholders  having  the  selection,  a  great  deal  has  depended 
upon  their  taste;  the  result  has  been  that  in  some  few  instances  bad  selections  have  been 

made;  but  in  the  maiority  the  selection  has  been  tolerably  good,  1877-1883 ^The 

description  of  art  to  which  the  attention  of  the  prizeholders  has  in  general  been  directed 

has  been  to  fancy  subjects  and  landscapes,  1884.  1901-1904 How  far  this  carries  out 

the  object  of  the  Art  Union,  namely,  the  encouragement  of  high  art,  1885-1888 — — 
Reasons  for  hoping  that  the  public,  even  if  the  choice  be  left  to  them,  may  arrive  at 

a  better  taste,  1889-1891 With  respect  to  prizes  of  the  value  of  above  100/.,  it 

would  be  advisable  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  1892-1900. 

Observations  as  to  the  motives  which  have  generally  guided  prizeholders  in  their  selec- 
tion of  paintings,  1901-1904 The  engravings  published  by  the  London  Art  Union 

are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  highly  creditable  to  all  parties,  1905-1908 A  system 

of  selection  which  should  be  in  some  degree  dependent  on  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 

and  in  some  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  would  be  desirable,  1909-1918 Reasons 

for  forming  the  opinion  that  the  shareholders  would  object  to  the  proposition  of  setting 
apart  a  portion  of  the  subscriptions  for  tlie  purchase  of  works  of  art,  with  a  view  of 

forming  a  public  gallery;  it  would,  however,  tend  to  do  good,  1919-1921 Approval 

of  the  system  of  distributing  outlines,  1922,  1923 The  distribution  of  engraving  is 

an  effective  means  of  encouraging  ait,  but  witness  objects  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is 

done,  1924,  1925 Objection  to  the  application  of  the  electrotype,  1926-1936— — 

Instead  of  one  engraver  being  employed  for  the  execution  of  one  subject  three  or  four 
should  be  employed  for  the  execution  of  several,  1929.  1937-1942.  2001. 
The  distribution  of  bronze  casts  among  the  prizeholders  would  be  beneficial ;  as  would 
0.79.  3^3  also 
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CooptTj  Abraham,  vl.jl.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)^ connnuei. 

also  the  distribution  of  bronze  medals  amongst  some  of  the  subscribers,  in  lieu  of  a  print, 

1943-1946 Inferior  artists  have  not  been  encouraged  to  any  inordinate  degree  by  art 

unions,  1947-1949. 1985-1990 ^The  Art  Union  has  not  in  anyway  diminished  priTate 

patronage,  1950-1952 The  artists  with  whom  witness  is  acquainted  prefer  the  system 

of  selection  adopted  by  the  London  Art  Union  to  that  of  the  Dublin  and  Edinboigi, 

1953-1956 The  London  Art  Union  extends  its  patronage  to  artists  of  theBritigli 

empire  generally ;  the  prizeholders  may  choose  the  work  of  a  foreign  artist  if  exhibited 

in  London,  1957-1959 The  most  celebrated  artists  in  London  are  favourable  to  an 

unions,  1960-1969.  2002 ^The  art  unions  do  not  tend  to  raise  the   price  of  pictnres 

artificially,  1970-1984 In  consequence  of  the  encouragement  that  has  been  giTcnto 

art,  it  has  extended  itself  lower  in  society,  and  made  itself  more  a  part  of  every-day  life 
than  it  was,  1991-2000. 

Cooper y  Mr.     His  opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  London  Art  Union,  Godwin  545. 

Copper-flate  Engraving.     Maximum  number  of  impressions  taken   from  a  copper-plate, 

fVagstaff  26'j6' Number  of  impressions  taken  off  a  copper-plate.   Grapes  2750 — 

Average  number  of  impressions  that  may  be  taken  off  a  copper-plate ;  nomber  of  isipes- 

sions  ^er  which  the  bloom  g^oes  off  a  plate,  »ft.  2779-2784 No  engraving  00  copper 

can  take  more  than  2,000  or  3,000  impressions  at  the  very  utmost  without  being  qvite 

deteriorated,  Burnet  3559 A  copper-plate   will  not  produce  more  than  500  good 

impressions,  to  do  justice  to  the  artist's  fame,  £.  Finden  3936. 

See  also  Electrotype  Process.        Line  Engraving.        Mezzotinio  Engraving,       Sied 
Engraving. 

C^nsel.  Difference  in  the  opinion  of  counsel  on  the  subject  of  the  laws  affecting  art 
unions;  the  one  ^ven  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd,  21st  February  1843^  and  the  otliar  by 
Mr.  Fitzroy  Kelly  and  Mr.  Charles  Clark,  9th  March  1843,  Rep.  xxvi ^The  finrt  state- 
ment for  the  consideration  of  counsel  was  submitted  on  the  part  of  the  printseUers  asd 
publishers  of  the  metropolis,  and  embraced  three  cases ;  these  cases  enumerated,  ib. — 
Opinions  of  counsel  as  to  the  legality  of  art  unions,  App,  366. 
See  also  Acts  of  Parliament.  Attorney^enerals  Kelly,  Mr.  Fitzroy.  LtgaH^jl 
of  Art  Unions.         Taffourd,  Mr.  Serjeant. 

Cousins,  Mr.  High  estimation  in  which  his  works  are  held  on  the  Continent,  Gravavji^ 
2722. 

Critical  Catabgues.  Suppression  by  the  Committee  of  the  Art  Union  of  critical  catalogiMB^ 
written  by  a  Mr.  Clarke,  sold  at  the  doors  of  the  exhibition  last  year ;  similar  catdogoes 
are  puUiwied  and  distributed  at  the  doors  of  Westminster  Hall  and  the  National  Ga&ij 
by  permissioii  oi'  Government^  Foggo  4675-4690. 

D. 

Decorative  Art.  The  committee  of  the  London  Art  Union  do  not  think  decoratifc  art 
unworthy  of  their  attention  and  encouragement,  Godwin  140.  • 

JDes^n,  Art  of.    Works  of  design  are  not  excluded  from  the  patronage  of  the  Art  Uoion  of 

London,  Godwin  24,  25 The  society  hoped,  incidentally,  by  spreading  a  knowledge 

and  love  of  art  among  the  people  generally,  to  improve  the  manufactures,  tJ.  27 — - 
They  did  not  however  contemplate  encouraging  any  special  application  of  the  arte  01 
design  to  manufactures,  ib.  2b.  ■    -'See  also  Schools  of  Vesign. 

Dewint,  Mr.  Reasons  for  supposing  that  Mr.  Dewint  is  in  favour  of  the  Londoa  Art  Umon, 
Godwin  548. 

Diffusion  of  Art.  Recommendations  submitted  by  the  Committee  to  the  Legislature,  wiw 
a  view  to  rendering  art  unions  more  subservient  to  the  improvement  and  diffusion  of  art 
through  the  different  classes  of  the  community.  Rep.  iii. 

Distribution  of  Engravings.  General  arrangements  of  the  London  Art  Union  as  to  thedis- 
tribution  Of  engravings  and  medals  among  the  subscribers,  Godwin  5Q,  et  sy^-^^^l 
subscriber  by  paying  an  additional  subscription  may  receive  any  number  of  mwals  or 

engravings,  tb.  52-59 ^The  number  distributed  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  sud- 

scribers,  ib.  60 The  only  preference  given  to  any  of  the  officers  of  the  institatioa  iS; 

that  each  member  of  the  committee  is  entitled  to  a  proof,  ib.  63-72 -A  sabscnbero 

five  guineas  is  also  entitled  to  a  proof,  ib.  72 Period  at  which  the  notices  are  sen 

out,  ib.  82. 

Complaints  have  been  made  by  subscribers  that  their  prints  are  ^^f^^^^lP  ^ 

Godwin  83 How  the  surplus  of  prints,  if  any,  is  disposed  of,  ib.  91-96 — "'*"??  n 

at  times  presented  to  public  bodies  or  to  distinguished  individuals,  but  are  never  80W>- 

93 Some  of  the  suoscribers  do  not  apply  for  the  engravings  at  the  specified  ^"'^'.^^ 

almost  all  make  the  application  during  the  year,  ib.  97-99— —They  are  aever  seut^ 
out  being  applied  for,  except  to  the  local  secretaries^  ib.  lOO.  ^^^ 
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XMstribution  of  Engravings — continued. 

Mode  in  which  the  provincial  subscribers  are  treated  in  the  distribution  of  the  engrav- 
ings, Godwin  101-103 ^The  engravings  distributed  by  the  society  have  been  sent  to 

distant  parts,  ib.  308,  309 Evidence  as  to  the  regulations  of  the  society  with  respect 

to  the  right  of  distribution,  ib.  601-604 Mode  in  which  the  distribution  is  regulated 

in  the  Edinburgh  Art  Union,  Bell  1089-1095. 

Distribution  of  Prizes: 

1.  By  the  London  Art  Union. 

2.  By  the  Dublin  Art  Union. 

3.  By  the  Edinburgh  Art  Union. 

1.  By  the  London  Art  Union: 

Holding  the  annual  meeting  for  the  distribution  of  prizes  before  the  galleries  of  th^ 
different  institutions  are  opened  would  give  the  opportunity  for  what  are  called  jobs, 

Godwin  386-392 Objections  to  the  operation  of  the  London  Art  Union  in  regard  to 

the  mode  of  distributing  the  prizes,  Eastlake  4448. 

2.  By  the  Dublin  Art  Union: 

Particulars  in  which  the  Dublin  Art  Union  differs  materially  from  the  London,  and 
generally  from  the  English  art  unions^  in  the  arrangements  for  the  distribution  of  pri^s, 
Rep.  6. 

3.  By  the  Edinburgh  Jrt  Union : 

Absent  and  foreign  subscribers  are  treated  in  the  same  way  as  resident  subscribers. 
Bell  1255-1257. See  also  Selection  of  Prizes. 

Doherty,  Chief  Justice.     Is  a  member  of  the  Dublin  Art  Union,  Cash  828. 

Drawing.  The  period  of  drawing  by  lot  should  be  extended  from  one  year  to  three  years, 
Parkes  4575. 

Drawing  from  Life  (Ireland).  The  young  artiits  in  Ireland  have  an  opportunity  of  drawing 
from  life,  but  much  fewer  take  advantage  of  it  than  could  be  wished,  Blacker  1394, 
1395. 

Dublin.  Table  showing  all  the  exhibitions  which  have  ever  taken  place  in  Dublin,  and  the 
number  of  works  of  art,  App.  353. See  also  Dublin  Art  Union.        Ireland. 

DubHn  Art  Union.    The  Dublin  Art  Union  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  society  of  the  kind 

in  Ireland,  for  the  Belfast  has  as  yet  made  but  inconsiderable  i>rogre8S,  Rep.  vii 'Not 

only  has  it  kept  pace  in  its  operations  with  the  London  Art  Union,  but  has  in  some  par- 
ticulars outstripped  it,  ib. Its  reports  exhibit  an  equal  or  rather  more  rapid  increase 

of  subscribers  and  funds,  ib. Comparison  of  the  progress  of  this  society  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Art  Unions,  ib.  viii Particulars  as  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  funds,  ib. -For  the  four  years,  up  to  1843,  ^^^  receipts  of  the  Dublin  Art 

Union  were  considerably  beyond  those  of  the  London  Union,  but  during  the  last  years 
London  has  considerably  surpassed  it,  and  is  still  in  course  of  .annually  proportionate 
progress,  ib. 

General  objects  of  the  Art  Union  of  Dublin;  period  at  which  founded,  C€uh  610-^13 
•—Constitution  of  the  Dublin  Art  Union ;  election  of  the  committee;  mode  in  which 

they  exercise  their  functions,  ib.  624-632 Statement  handed  in  showing  the  state  of 

the' funds  of  the  institution.  Blacker  1335. 

See  also  Artists,  1.        '*  Blind  Girl  at  the  WelV*       Breaking  up  Plates.        Bronzes. 
Cartoons.  Casts.  Distribution  of  Prizes,  %.  ±Idinburgh  Art  Union. 

Electrotype  Process,  II.    Engfnving,  II.      iSKgA  Art.     Ireland.      Liegality  of  Art 
Unions.      Legislative  Interference.      Manufactures.      Selection  of  Prizes,  III. 

Dublin  Royal  Society.  Statement  of  the  admissions  to  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  showing  the  increase  that  has  followed  since  the  formation  of  the  Koyal  Irish 
Art  Union,  especially  in  the  superior  departments  of  the  art,  App.  356. 

Duty  on  Engravings.    Duty  on  engraving  imported  into  this  country ;  duty  into  Prance, 

Graves  2706-2710 A  high  protecting  duty  upon  prints  would  be  advantageous, 

unless  the  continental  powers  lowered  their  rate,  ib.  2775-2778. 


* 


JSkist  of  England,  or  Norwich  Art  Union.  Increase  in  the  number  of  subscribers  in  the 
year  1843  over  the  year  1842;  number  of  subscribers;  amount  of  subscription;  sum 
produced  in  each  of  these  years,  Rep.  vii^ The  committee  presents  a  print  to  each  sub- 
scriber, the  effect  of  which  has  been  beneficial  to  the  views  ot  the  society,  and  has  placed 
it  on  an  equal  ground  with  those  of  longer  standing  and  greater  reputation,  ib» 

0.79.  3P4  Eastlake, 
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Eastlahe,  Charles  Lock.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  acquainted  with  the  Art  Umon 

of  London ;  is  aware  of  its  constitution  and  general  operation,  4443—4446 Opinion  as 

to  the  constitution  of  the  society,  its  defects,  etc.,  4447>  et  seq. Witness's  impression  at 

first  was  that  art  unions  were  prejudicial  in  their  efifects  on  art,  in  multiplying  artists, and 
tempting  many  to  follow  the  profession  who  were  not  qualified  to  undertake  it,  4448!-^ 

Extent  to  which  this  evil  exists,  ib. Way  in  which  the  art  unions  operate  in  irapro?- 

ing  public  taste,  ib, Objections  to  the  operation  of  the  London  Art  Union  in  regard 

to  the  mode  of  distributing  the  prizes,  ib. Difficulties  of  the  question,  ib. Plan  at 

first  proposed  of  not  allowing  subscribers  to  select  their  prizes,  but  to  leave  such  ritrht 
to  the  bommittee;  evils  of  that  plan,  tft.^-^The  two  systems  proposed  to  be  combined; 
in  what  manner  it  might  be  effected,  ib. 

A  fund  for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art,  to  be  placed  in  some  permanent  situation, 

suggested,  4448.  4453, 4454 Working  of  this  principle,  as  carried  out  by  the  Diissel- 

dorf  Art  Union;  the  plan  g^enerally  described,  4448-4452.  4455-4^57 Proposition  of 

this  kind  made  to  the  Art  Union  of  London  by  witness;  reason  for  its  non-adoption,  4458 

Preference  to  be  given  to  a  committee  of  selection  over  leaving  the  prizeholder  a  fiee 

choice;  danger  of  jobbing,  4459 Chance  of  improper  collusion  between  artists  and 

prizeholders  m  the  latter  case,  4460 ^The  art  union  system  has  brought  forward  many 

artists  of  merit  who  would  otherwise  have  remained  in  the  background,  4462.4464 — . 

Whether  the  Art  Union  gives  an  updue  stimulus  to  art,  4463,  4464 Approval  of  an 

arrangement  by  which  the  committee  should  select  paintings  most  deserving  of  purchase, 
but  leaving  it  to  the  prizeholders  to  make  such  choice  among  them  as  they  might  think 

proper,  4465-4467 Probable  objection  to  a  committee  selected  by  the  committee  of 

the  Art  Union,  to  criticise  pictures,  the  prizeholder  referring  to  that  committee  if  he 

chose,  4468, 4469 Limited  sphere  of  selection  to  which  prizeholders  are  confined; 

practicability  of  giving  commissions  to  artists,  4470,  4471. 

DiflBculty  of  checking  jobbing,  if  prizeholders  had  the  power  of  selecting  from  the 
studios  of  artists  as  well  as  from  the  gallery,  4472 It  is  not  desirable  that  a  prize- 
holder  should  be  allowed  to  select  two  pictures  instead  of  one,  so  as  to  make  up  the 
whole  amount  of  his  prize ;  it  is  very  iinportant  that  pictures  of  great  study  sboold  be 

purchased  at  adequate  prices,  4473 ^The  Art  Union  is  in  the  responsible  position  of 

encoura^ng  high  art  as  much  as  possible ;  that  has  not  been  the  tendency  of  tbeir  ejrer- 
tions  hitherto ;  to  what  this  may  be  attributed,  4474-4478— -^No  evil  has  resulted  from 
the  present  system  in  the  purchase  of  pictures,  4479 — — Witness  is  not  aware  of  anv 
indisposition  among  the  more  distinguished  artists  to  execute  paintings  for,  or  to  sell 

their  paintings  to,  drt  unions,  4480 Portrait  painting  should  not  be  encouraged  by 

art  unions  in  the  plan  proposed ;  the  whole  strength  of  the  encoaragemeot  shcwld  be 
given  to  historical  painting,  4481. 

Approval  of  a  proposal  that  the  Art  Union  committee  should  give  certain  subjects  for 
competition  every  three  years,  4482,  4483— -Great  merits  of  the  system  lately  adopted 
of  issuing  outlines  after  the  manner  of  Retzch,  4484, 4485— — ^The  distribution  otmmls 

and  bronzes  is  very  good,  4486 Means  the  art  unions  have  of  advancrag  the  public 

taste;  improvement  that  has  taken  place  since  their  establishment,  4487-4491 — A 

would  not  be  advisable  to  extend  the  patronage  of  art  unions  to  foreign  artists,  4492-4494^ 

Subjects  selected  for  engraving  should  ne  from  the  works  of  living  artists,  4495f 

4496 The  devotion  of  funds  to  the  engraving  in  outline  of  the  first  drawings  of  the 

great  masters,  such  as  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  is  not  to  be  recommended,  because  the 
mass  of  the  public  would  not  relish  them,  4497 -4499 ^The  merit  of  outlines  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  art  unions  depends  on  the  committee  of  selection;  importance  therefore  of 

the  committee  being  well  constituted,  4500,  4501 It  should  be  composed  partly  of 

artists ;  no  professional  bias  is  to  be  apprehended,  4502-4504. 

Plan  of  a  continued  exhibition  throughout  the  year  adopted  by  the  Art  Union  of 

Munich  ;  such  a  plan  might  be  useful,  4506 Improvement  in  the  public  ezhibitioDs 

since  the  establishment  of  art  unions,  4507-4511 Questionable  utility  of  a  distribu- 
tion by  the  Art  Union  of  such  works  as  Flaxman's  designs  of  Homer  and  Hesiod;  p^ 

ticular  objection  to  which  outlines  are  open,  4512-4516 Great  advancement  ifl  the 

taste  of  the  British  public  for  works  of  art;  high  art  has  been  gaining  ground;  causes 
contributing  to  this  result,  4517-4520— —Extension  of  the  aris  into  Sie  m^nnhctares 

of  the  country,  4521 Increasing  encouragement  of  religious  art;  powerful  stimulus 

thereby  given  to  high  art,  4522-4524 Utility  of  the  Government  school  of  design  m 

extending  a  knowledge  of  art  among  the  people,  4525 Love  of  art  excited  by  the 

opening  of  the  National  Gallery  and  other  public  institutions,  4526,4527 — -Feelings  ot 
the  most  distinguished  artists  with  regard  to  art  unions ;  difference  of  opinion  existing 

among  them,  4528,  4529 Low  prices  frequently  given  for  pictures  by  subscribers  to 

artunions,  4531,  4532 High  prices  given  in  some  cases;  Mr.  Macfise's  ''Sleepy 

Beauty ''  was  ^orth  more  than  300  guineas,  4533,  4534 Creditable  character  of  tne 

late  exhibition  of  sculpture  and  fresco  in  Westminster  Hall,  4535-4538- — Titae^  0 
the  artists  at  present  selected  to  decorate  such  buildings  as  the  Houses  of  Parliam«^^ 
4539-4541— —Even  if  the  fresco  were  put  upon  the  building,  it  need  not  necessmj 
continue  there,  4542. 
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JEastlake,  Mr.    Is  favourable  to  the  Art  Union  of  London,  Godwin  545. 

Edinburgh  Art  Union.    This  society  has  conducted  its  operations  much  in  the  same  manner, 

or  rather  in  the  same  spirit,  as  that  of  Dublin,  Rep.  ix Nature  of  this  institution, 

Bell  1043-1045 ^The  society  specially  directs  its  attention  to  painting,  sculpture, 

and  engraving ;  it  has  not  extended  its  patronage  to  works  in  bronze,  carving,  model- 
ling, or  seal  cutting,  ih.  1050-1062 Nor  to  composiiions  in  outline,  nor  to  the  produc* 

tion  of  models,  w. Other  institutions  in  Edmburgh  for  the  advancement  of  art 

besides  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts;  effect  of  thi3  institution  on  the 
previously  existing  institutions;  beneficial  influence  of  the  association  upon  art  generally, 
ib.  1118-1153- — Constitution  of  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts 

in  Scotland;  mode  in  which  the  society  is  governed,  ib.  1172-1188 Statement  of  the 

past  and  present  amount  of  funds  of  the  Edinburgh  Art  Union  handed  in,  ib.  1265. 

See  also  Distribution  of  Engramngs.      Distribution  of  Prizes,  B.       Dublin  Art  Union. 
Electrotype  Process,  III.        Engraving,  III. 

^Electrotype  Process: 

h  London  Art  Union : 
1.  Generally. 
»  2.  Cause  of  this  Process  being  adopted. 

3.  Opinions  in  favour  of  the  Process. 

4.  Objections  to  it;  Observations  of  the  Committee  on  these  Objec* 

tions. 

5.  Period  at  which  it  should  be  applied. 

II.  Dublin  Art  Union. 
III.  Edinburgh  Art  Union. 

I.  London  Art  Union : 

1.  Generally: 

Remarks  generally  upon  the  electrotype  process ;  it  is  only  apphcable  to  line  engraving, 
JBdl  1164-1165— — The  electrotype  is  not  likely  to  be  productive  of  much  iniary  to 
legitimate  engraving,  from  the  excessive  distribution   of   the    art  unions,    nagstaff 

2684 The   electrotype  has  not  been  used  on  the  Continent,    Graves  2755.  2759, 

2y6o- Evidence  generally  on  the  use  of  the  electrotype,  Burnet  3530-3535 ;  Pye 

^6^3 Number  of  im{>re8sions  taken  by  an  electrotyped  plate,  Colnaghi  3723- 

The  repair  of  electrotype  plates  should  be  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the 

engraver  himself,  E.  Ptnden  3991,  3992 ^The  electrotype  wants  retouching,  just  as  the 

original  plate  does,  ib.  3994 Maximum  number  of  impressions  that  ought  to  be  taken 

from  an  electrotype  plate.  Palmer  4122,  4123.  4136 Expense  oT  each  matrix  and 

plate,  26.4132,  4133— — Comparative  wear  and  tear  of  electrotype  and  other  plates,. 
Macqueen  4206-4209 Probable  effect  of  the  electrotype,  Foggo  4729. 

2.  Cause  of  this  Process  being  adopted  : 

The  aid  of  electrotype  process  has  been  called  in  by  the  Art  Union  of  London,  in  order 
to  allow  them  adequately  to  supply  their  demands,  in  consequence  of  the  great  increase 

in  the  number  of  subscribers,  Itep.  xiii Adoption  of  the  electrotype  system  by  the  Art 

Union  of  London ;  how  for  it  has  been  satisfactory  to  the  public,  Godwin  76-80 ^The 

adoption  of  it  has  been  a  very  considerable  saving  of  expense,  ib.  81 ^The  electrotype 

is  a  less  expensive  mode  of  taking  off  a  greater  number  of  impressions  than  re-touching 

the  plate,  Colnaghi  3722 ^The  electrotype  is  considerably  cheaper  than  re-touching; 

it  is  not  inferior  in  point  of  excellence,  %b.  3729-3732 The  Art  Union  could  not  do 

without  the  electrotype,  E.  Finden  3935. 

3.  Opinions  in  favour  of  the  Process : 

Reference  of  the  Committee  to  the  favourable  opinions  with  regard  to  the  electrotype 
process  expressed  by  Mr.  Vaughan  Palmer  and  Mr.  Macqueen,  Rep.  xvii ;  Palmer  4067, 
et  seq.;  Macqueen  4201,  et  «e^.^— --Opinions  of  the  Committee  inclining  in  favour  of  the 

use  of  this  process,  Rep.  xxxvi Since  the  use  of  this  system  in  1841,  there  is  very 

little  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  engravings,  Godunn  104-110 Difficulty  of  dis- 
tinguishing an  impression  from  the  electrotype  and  from  the  original  plate,  Graves  2803- 

2809 ^Witness  has  no  objection  to  make  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  electrotype, 

Burnet  3530-3535 — —Witness  has  no  objection  to  electrotype,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
deteriorates  the  value  of  the  prints  by  printing  a  larger  number,  ib.  3635 Electro- 
typing  a  plate  is  much  better  tnan  re-touching  it,  ib. 

The  work  of  the  electrotype  is  quite  as  good  as  the  original  engraving,-  B.  Finden 

3993 The  electrotype  is  the  most  perfect  thing  of  the  kind  ever  discovered,  ib. 

Witness  does  not  condemn  the  mode  in  which  the  electrotype  has  been  used  by  the 

London  Art  Union,  Turner  4005-4008 Excellence  of  the  impressions  obtained  from 

the  electrotype,  ib.  4009-4014, 

0.79.  3  Q  Witness 
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, 

Electrotype  Process — I.  London  Art  Union — contiDaed. 

3.  Opinions  in  favour  of  the  Process — continued. 

Witness  has  had  much  experience  in  the  application  of  the  electrotype  process  to  en- 

graving.  Palmer  4060,  4061 Number  of  plates  witness  has  produced  by  means  of  the 

electrotype,  ih.  4067-4071 ^The  nature  of  the  process  explained,  ib.  4071-4090.  4129- 

4131 ^The  process  is  practised  abroad;  the  secret  having  been  obtained  from  mtoess, 

•6.4077-4081 Witness  has  no  patent,  16.4082 Impossibility  of  distinguishing 

engravings  taken  from  the  electrotype  plate  from  the  engravmgs  taken  from  the  original 

plate>  ib.  4091,  4092.  4098 No  alteration  in  the  mode  of  engraving  is  necessary  when 

it  is  required  to  submit  the  plate  to  the  electrotype  process,  %b.  4093~-^pinion  that 
the  electrotype  will  gradually  extend  among  publishers  as  well  as  art  unions,  ib.  4154, 

4155 High  value  of  the  electrotype  discovery,  compared  with  the  previous  state  of 

engraving,  -STacywefn  4182-4184 Relative  cost  of  tne  two  processes,  16.4185,  4186 

^Testimonials  from  various  parties  respecting  the  favourable  results  attending   the 

use  of  the  electrotype  process,  App.  364. 

4.  Objections  to  it;  Observations  of  the  Committee  on  these  Objections; 

Reference  by  the  Committee  to  the  objections  of  Mr.  Henry  Graves  to  the  electrotype 
process,  Rep.  xiv Also  to  the  objections  of  Mr.  Leggatt  to  this  process,  ib. Refe- 
rence to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pye,  that  the  electrotype  process  is  of  itself  disadvantageous 

to  the  best  interests  of  art,  Rep.  xv;  Pye  3688-3700 Objections  of  Mr.  Colnaghi  to 

the  electrotype  process.  Rep.  xv ;  Colnaghi  3720-3730 Opinion  of  Mr.  W.  Finden^ 

that  the  fact  that  art  unions  nave  not  aided  art,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  application  of  the 

electrotype,  l?6p.  xvi;  W.  Finden  3779 Observations  of  the  Committee  upon  the 

objections  made  by  engravers,  publishers,  and  others  to  the  gtdvanic  or  electrotype 
process.  Rep.  xxxvi. 

Complaints  made  of  the  coarse  manner  in  which  the  engraving  for  the  year  1843  (the 
Raffaelle  and  the  Fornarina)  has  been  executed,  Godwin  375-378. 464, 465-* — Most  of  the 

copies  have  been  engraved  by  the  electrotype  process,  ib.  377 Reference  to  a  petition 

complaining  of  the  electrotype,  and  the  prejudice  to  engraving  entailed  by  art  unions,  ifr« 

379 Objection  to  the  application  of  the  electrotype.  Cooper  1926-1936;  Stoj^eld 

42462-9468 The  electrotype  does  not  correct  the  injury  arising  from  taking  too  great 

a  number  of  impressions  from  a  copper  or  steel  plate,  iragsiaff  2^2,  2683. 

Witness  would  prefer  repairing  a  plate  to  using  the  electrotype;  from  the  sofln^s  of 
the  copper,  it  wears  out  almost  instantly;  it  is  almost  of  no  use.  Graves  2752         Hie 

electrotype  has  done  great  harm,  16.2754 Ninety  out  of  every  100  impressions  issued 

by  the  Art  Union  are  bad,  ib.  5756-2758^ — — Objections  to  the  electrotype  on  the  ground 
of  expense,  ib.  2809,  2810— — An  electrotype  plate  cannot  be  repaired,  ib.  2811  Cost 
of  a  large  size  electrotype  plate,  ib.  2812. 

The  use  of  the  electrotype  is  unfair,  and  is  injurious  both  to  the  print  trade  and  to  the 
engraver,  Pye  3688-3690  ;  Co/m/gAi  3720,  3721— — Inferiority  of  the  last  impressions 

of  the  electrotype,  Colnaghi  3733-3738 The  electrotype  is  not  generally  employed  by 

the  printsellers  ;  it  is  calculated  to  lower  the  value  of  property,  tb,  3743-3746 The 

electrotype,  by  multiplying  impressions  to  so  great  an  extent,  makes  them  too  common, 

and  brings  them  into  disrepute,  fF.  Finden  3814-3822 Not  using  the  electrotype^ 

and  restricting  the  number  of  engravings,  would  be  a  benefit  to  art,  to.  3823 Oppo- 
sition to  the  electrotype  among  the  publishers ;  ground  of  such  opposition.  Palmer  4145^ 

4153 Objections  to  the  electrotype ;  darkness  about  it ;  defects  in  the  plate  of  *'  Una'* 

by  Mr,  Watt,  Parkes  4550-4557 Success  of  the  electrotype  in  some  cases ;  it  is  a 

wonderful  discovery,  but  can  never  benefit  art,  ib.  4562,  4563 ^The  electrotype  process 

should  be  excluded,  26.  4576. 

5.  Period  at  which  it  should  be  applied  : 

The  electrotype^  if  used,  should  be  applied  before  the  plate  is  at  all  worn,  Fahey  1704— 

1709 An  engraving  intended  to  be  electrotyped  cannot  be  cut  so  well  as  when  not 

intended  to  be  electrotyped.  Graves  2753 ^The  original  plate  should  always  be  sent 

to  the  electrotypist  as  early  as  possible  in  order  to  secure  a  perfect  electrotype  plate. 

Palmer  4127,  4128 The  success  of  the  electrotype  depends  upon  the  perioa  at  which 

it  is  applied  to  the  original  plate,  Parkes  4564,  4565. 

II.  Dublin  Art  Union : 

Number  of  inipressions  which  have  been  taken  from  any  one  subject;  the  electrotype 

has  been  used,  Cash  644-654 Evidence  as  to  the  use  of  the  electrotype,  ib.  712-727 

The  electrotype  has  been  used  ;  the  committee  had  the  greatest  difficulty,  amounting 

almost  to  an  impossibility,  to  discover  any  difierence  between  it  and  the  original  copper- 
plate engraving.  Blacker  1484-1499. 

III.  Edinburgh  Art  Union: 

The  society  has  not  yet  applied  the  electrotype;  their  engravings  are  made  on  steel, 
consequently  any  number  can  be  taken  off;  they  confine  themselves  to  line  engraving. 
Bell  1078-1081. See  also  Glasgow  Art  Union.        Retouching  Pates. 
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Report,  1845 — continued. 

Encouragement  of  Art.  The  object  which  the  London  Art  Union  professes  to  have  in 
vieW;  is  the  encouragement  of  art  in  all  its  departments,  limited  naturally  by  the  means 
at  its  disposal,  Rep.  iv. 

ENGRAyERS  AND  PUBLISHERS  : 

1.  Operation  of  Art  Unions  on  the  Interests  of  Engravers  and  Publishers. 

2.  Evils  arising  from  Engravers  being  held  in  such  low  Estimation  in  this 

Country/. 

3.  Opinions  of  Engravers  in  favour  of  Art  Unions. 

4.  Objections  to  Art  Unions. 

1.  Operation  of  Art  Unions  on  the  Interests  of  Engravers  and  Publishers: 

Of^the  various  classes  whose  pecuniary  interests  have  been  influenced  by  the  operations 
of  art  unions,  none  are  stated  to  have  been  more  affected  than  engravers  and  pub- 
lishers, Rep.  xiii Much  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  on  the  nature,  extent,  and 

working  oiPthis  result,  aft.— Statement  of  the  committee,  that  they  have  made  as  full 
inquiry  as  circumstances  would  allow  into  the  grounds  upon  which  these  various  state- 
ments repose,  iJ. Two  different  arrangements  have  been  adopted  by  art  unions  to 

encourage  engraving,  ib. One  system  which  has  been  adopted,  consists  in  pur- 
chasing plates  already  known,  or  engravings  to  a  certain  limited  amount  from  such 
plates,  from  publishers,  ib.*        The  other  consists  in  giving  commissions  for  the  execution 

of  original  plates  to  engravers,  ib. The  first,  bein^  of  the  two  the  least  expensive,  has 

been  adopted  by  those  art  unions  whose  means  are  inadequate  to  a  large  outlay,  ib. 

The  other  has  been  followed  by  the  art  unions  of  the  three  capitals,  London,  Dublin, 

and  Edinburgh,  ib. Reasons  for  giving  the  preference  to  the  latter  mode,  ib. By 

the  former  system,  all  the  profits  fall  directly  and  exclusively  to  the  publisher,  ib. 

The  second  course  employs  the  engraver,  and  operates  as  an  encouragement  not  only  to 
the  individual,  but  to  the  profession  and  to  art  generally.  Rep.  xiii ;  Ryall  3413-3423. 

The  restrictions  as  to  painters  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  purchasers  being  confined  to 

works  of  native  artists,  does  not  extend  to  engravers.  Rep.  xiii;  Bell  1067-1076 

This  relaxation  is  ascribable  more  to  the  want  of  competent  artists  in  this  department 

in  either  country,    than  to  any  newly   developed   feeling   of  liberality.  Rep.  xiii 

Opinion  expressed  by  the  committee  tlhat  the  pecuniary  interests  of  engravers  or  pub- 
lishers are  not  injured  by  art  unions  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  the  interests  generally 
of  artists  and  the  public  are  promoted  l3y  the  distribution  of  engravings  as  adopted  by  the 

London,    Dublin,    and  Edinburgh  art  unions,  ib.  xviii Engravers  would  be  more 

benefited  by  publishers  than  by  art  unions,  Ryall  3367.  3371,  3372 Engravers  have 

not  been  injured  by  the  art  unions  up  to  the  present  moment;  if  the  electrotype  process 
is  allowed  to  go  on,  it  will  injure  them,  Colnaghi  3778-3780. 

2.  Evils  arising  from  Engravers  being  held  in  such  low  Estimation  in  this  Country : 

Degraded  position  in  which  engravers  have  been  placed  from  the  time  of  Hogarth  in 
1733,  to  the  present  day;  exclusion  of  engravers  from  the  Royal  Academy,  Pye  3645- 
3650"— Dissatisfaction  of  the  engravers  in  this  country  with  their  position ;  greater 

esteem  in  which  they  are  held  on  the  Continent,  ib.  3656-3657 ^The  education  of 

engravers  has  been  neglected,  W.  linden  3879-- — This  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  low 
estimation  in  which  ihey  are  held ;  on  the  Continent  they  bear  a  high  rank,  ib.  3880, 
3881- — Their  exclusion  from  the  Royal  Academy  is  one  reason  of  the  non-cultivation 

of  high  art  among  them,  ib.  3882-3886 Removing  that  restriction  would  benefit  the 

painter  as   well  as  the   engraver,  ib.  3887,  3888 Only  the  best  bands  should  be 

employed,  and  rone  but  the  most  successful  works  published,  E.  Finden  3931 How 

far  it  is  desirable  that  the  engraver  should  have  a  voice  as  to  the  picture  to  be  engraved. 
Turner  4002-4004. 

3.  Opinions  of  Engravers  in  favour  of  Art  Unions  : 

Opinion  of  the  Committee  that  the  evidence  pf  engravers  taken  before  them  predo- 
minates in  favour  of,  rather  than  against  the  beneficial  results  of  art  unions.  Rep.  xiv 

Reference  by  the  committee  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Turner  in  his  evidence,  that 
engravers,  like  others,  are  afraid   of  competition,  but  generally  speaking,  they  are  not 

hostile  to  art  unions,  ifep.  xvii;  Turner  ^o^\ Opinion  expressed  byMr.H.C.Shenton, 

that  the  complaints  of  injury  produced  by  art  unions  are  not  well  founded.  Rep.  xvii ; 

Shenton  4318 But  that  they  have  done  the  art  of  engraving,  engravers,  and  the 

public  at  large,  the  greatest  good.  Rep.  xvii ;  Shenton  4321. 

Increased  employment  created  by  the  art  unions  in  witness's  department,  Wagstaff 
2552-2556— Witness  as  an  engraver  has  no  fear  of  the  competition  of  art  unions, 

Turner  4032-4038 A  first-rate  engraver  has  no  difficulty  in  selling  his  engravings 

even  if  he  run  counter  to  the  wishes  of  a  first-rate  printseller,  ib.  4039-4042 Bene- 
ficial influence  exercised  by  art  unions  on  the  engravers,  exemphfied  in  witness's  own 
0.79.                                                           3  Q  2  case. 
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Engravers  and  Publishers— continued. 

3.  Opinions  of  Engravers  in  favour  of  Art  Unions — continued. 

caee,  Shenton  4256-4258 Approval  of  a  plan  for  the  employment  of  two  or  three 

engravers  instead  of  one,  by  the  Art  Union ;  a  separate  subject  being  engraved  on  steel 
for  each  5,000  subscribers :    how  any  difficulty  as  to  the  distribution  migtit  be  met,  i6. 

^31  g The  prices  paid  to  the  engravers  by  the  art  unions  are  not  greater  than  ihose 

which  the  publishers  pay ;  the  engravers  therefore  do   not  suffer,  Boys  4402. 

4.  Objections  to  Art  Unions : 

Feeling  of  the  engravers  of  London  against  the  Art  Union,  Ryall  3414 ^The  injory 

produced  by  art  unions  will  be  most  felt  by  engravers  of  the  middle  class,  Burnet 
3492,  et  seq. 

See  also  Annuals.      Assistants  to  Engravers.  ^    Electrotj/pe  Process.         Engravings  7. 
Petitions.  Publishers  and  Printsellers. 

Engra  yiNG  : 

I.  London  Art  Union : 

1.  Generally. 

2.  Favourable  operation  of  Art  Unions  on  the  Public  Taste,  with  respect 

to  Engraving. 

3.  Quality  of  the  Engravings  distributed  by  Art  Unions;  Character  of 

the  Subjects  chosen. 

4.  Evidence  as  to  the  Numbers  struck  off  and  Distributed. 

6.  Suggestionf  for  the  Employment  of  a  larger  Number  of  Eugravere, 
and  limiting  the  Number  of  Impressions. 

6.  The  Selection  of  Modem  Subjects,  and  Encouragement   of  LiviBg 

Artists  thereby,  recommended. 

7.  How  far  Art  Unions  act  injuriously  on  the  Art  of  Engraving,  aodoo 

Engravers  and  Publishers. 

IL  Dublin  Art  Union, 
IIL  Edinburgh  Art  Union. 

L  London  Art  Union : 

1.  Generally: 

The  Art  Union  of  London  has  for  the  great  object  of  its  care  the  art  of  engrstfing, 

Rep.  iv It  gives  a  preference  to  line  engraving,  but  excludes  none ;  means  taking  to 

extend  the  operations  of  the  society  to  wood  engraving  and  etching  ib. How  far  the 

occasional  introduction  of  foreign  art  might  act  as  a  stimulus  and  instruction  to  ourowA 
school,  ib.  xxxY. 

2.  Favourable  operation  of  Art  Unions  on  the  Public  Taste,  with  respect 

to  Engraving : 

Reference  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Shenton,  that  the  improvement  in  the  public 
taste,*  in   reference  to  engraving,    is  entirely  attributable  to  art  unions,  jR^. xWi; 

Shenton^  4228 Increased  love  for  engraving  in  England  of  late  years ;  how  it  has  been 

produced,  Oraves  2723 Class  of  subjects  chiefly  preferred  by  the  public,  ib.  2724- 

^736 How  far  art  unions  maybe  considered  to  have  given  a  stimulus  to  the  pur- 
chase of  engravings,  ib.  2867,  ^^68 Considerable  progressive  advance  in  the  safe  o( 

prints  of  late  years,  particularly  in  the  style  of  mezzotint,  LeggcUt  31 2 1-31 23-; — Evi- 
dence as  to  the  improvement  in  the  character  of  engravings  lately  published,  stimalated 

by  the  art  unions,  ib.  3311-3321 The  demand  for  engravings  in  this  country  is  by 

no  means  limited,  Rt/all  3454 Increasing  demand  for  engravings  in  this  coantry. 

Burnet  3613-3616 ^The  arts  of  this  country  have  risen  principally  on  engraving,  P^^ 

3673 ^The  diffusion  of  engravings  is  advantageous  both  to  printsellers  and  engravers, 

Colnaghi  3754. 

3.  Quality  of  the  Engravings  distributed;  Character  of  the  Subjects  chosen: 

Observations  of  the  committee  with  respect  to  the  subjects  and  quality  of  the  present 

amount  of  engravinjrg  distributed  by  art  unions,  Rep.  xxxv Difficulty  of  ascertainio? 

•    the  market  value  of  the  engravings,  Godwin  111-119.  141-144 ^Remarks  upon  the 

complaints  which  have  been  made  upon  the  subject  of  the  engravings  issued  by  the  Art 
Union  of  London ;  evidence  showing  the  improvement  that  is  taking  place,  Fahey  1687- 

1691 The  Art  Union  prints  are  made  valueless  by  their  numbers;  the  purchase w 

the  best  engravings  would  be  far  preferable  to  the  present  mode  of  distribution,  Umns 
1765 Even  the  best  engravings  ought  not  to  be  indefinitely  circulated,  ib.  1766. 
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Engra  FiiVG— continued. 

3.  Quality  of  the  Engrayings  distributed,  &c. — continued. 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  distribution  of  enjnravings  of  a  high  class ;  the  distribution 
of  inferior  engrayings  is,  howeyer,  objectionable,  £^/^  2227-2332 — —Some  of  the  engray- 
ings distributed  by  the  art  unions  are  creditable  to  the  art  of  engraying,  il.  2229—— 
Under  the  circumstances  in  ^ich  they  have  been  produced,  the  engravings  distributed 
are  as  good  as  could  be  expected ;  they  have  not  tended  much  to  the  improvement  of  the 

public  taste,  Fielding  2311-2323 Low  value  of  the  prints  issued  by  the  Art  Union; 

attributed  to  the  electrotype.   Graves  2794-2802.  2832.  2847--286O.  2859-2862.  2876 

Care  taken  by  witness  to  prevent  inferior  impressions  being  circulated  ;  the  same 

principle  miebt  be  adopted  by  an  art  union,  Graves  2935-2938^^ — Inferior  subjects 

selected  by  the  art  unions  for  their  c^gravings^  Leggatt  3168,  3169.  3 188.  3193,  3194 

Low  price  at  which  the  productions  of  the  London  Art  Union  may  be  purchased, 

in  consequence  of  their  inferiority,  16.  3171-3187.  3206-3209. 

Class  of  subjects  which  would  be  most  suited  to  adyance  high  art  and  the  public  taste, 
Leggatt  3188-3196— — Bad  selection  of  pictures  for  engraving  for  the  Art  Union 
hitherto,  from  want  of  taste  on  the  part  of  the  committee;  there  are  plenty  of  pictures  in 

the  National  Gallery  they  could  have  chosen,  Ryall  3440-3444 Errors  into  which 

the  London  Art  Union  has  fallen  with  regard  to  engraving ;  advertisements  for  tenders  of 

price  and  quality  of  engraving,  Pye  3639-3642 The  many  bad  impressions  produced 

by  the  London  Art  Union  is  one  cause  of  the  engravings  being  reduced  to  so  smali  a  value, 

ib.  3643,  3644 The  engravings  issued  by  the  society  are  creditable  to  them ;  they 

have  done  great  good,  Colnaghi  3765-3767 Some  of  the  prints  when  they  have  been 

in  the  market  have  borne  a  higher  price  than  that  at  which  ttiey  were  issued  to  the  sub- 
scribers, ib*  3769-3761 — *— Class  of  engravings  for  which  there  is  the  greatest  demand  in 

this  country,  ib.  3798-3800 ^The  Art-Union  prints  have  been  very  little  in  the  market; 

they  are  not  of  much  less  value  than  they  were  issued  at;  witness  has  not  heard  of 
their  being  sold  for  2.«.  Qd.ot  1 5.,  or  of  their  being  sold  at  stalls  in  the  streets,  E.  Finden 

3938-3942 Excellence  of  the  engravings  hitherto  distributed  by  the  Art  Union; 

comparison  with  the  art  unions  of  Dublin  and  Edinburgh,  Turner  3999-4001. 

4.  Evidence  as  to  the  Numbers  struck  off  and  Distributed :   . 

The  number  distributed  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  subscribers ;  greatest  number  of 

subscribers  in   any  one  year,  Godunn  60,  61 The  number  of  prints  distributed 

cannot  be  all  struck  off  one  plate,  ib,  62 The  maximum  of  engravings  to  be  struck 

off  one  plate  is  regulated  by  the  engraver  himself,  ib.  73-75»  90.  ^05,  106 Infor- 
mation  with  respect  to    the   number   of  copies  struck    off  from  any  one  engraving 

which  has  been  engraved  by  the  Art  Union,  ib.  593-600 Number  of  impressions 

ivhich  are  taken  on  one  plate ;  it  is  the  great  numbers  that  are  issued  that  deteriorates 

them  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  Faltey  1692-1699 Greater  number  of  impressions 

afforded  by  line  engraving  than  by  mezzotint,  JKya// 3415-3420 Importance  of  the 

number  of  impressions  circulated  being  limited  in  cases  where  the  work  is  choice;  for 
the  sake  of  cheapness,  without  extreme  nicety,  large  editions  may  be  disseminated,  Foggo 
4716- 

5.  Suggestions  for  the  Employment  of  a  larger  Number  of  Engravers,  and 

limiting  the  Number  of  Impressions : 

Opinion  of  the  committee,  that  besides  the  funds  applied  to  the  ordinary  annual 
engraving  now  distributable,  a  certain  sum  should  be  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  employ- 
ing such  engravers  as  the  council  should  designate  at  stated  periods  (say  every  five 

years),  on  works  of  the  highest  character  of  art,  iJq).  xxxiv Instead  of  employing  one 

engraver  for  the  execution  of  one  subject,  three  or  four  should  be  employed  for  the 

execution  of  several.  Cooper  1937-1942 The  employment  of  a  larger  number  of  artists 

and  a  small  number  of  impressions  bein^  struck  off,  would  be  more  likely  to  produce 

benefit  to  the  art  of  engraving,  Wagstaff^b^i,  2632 Practicability  of  employing  more 

than  one  engraver,  and  hmiting  each  plate  to  a  certain  number  of  impressions,  ib.  2671 

The  employment  of  more  engravers  by  the  Art  Union,  instead  of  producing  so  many 

impressions  from  one  plate,  recommended,  Leggatt  3170,  3171 Different  styles  of 

engraving  should  be  employed,  the  prints  being  on  a  smaller  scale  than  at  present,  Ryall 
3421-3427. 

It  would  be  more  advisable  to  give  commissions  for  a  greater  number  of  engravings, 
with  a  limited  number  of  impressions,  Pye  3645.  3651 This  has  already  been  sug- 
gested to  ihe  Art  Union,  ib.  3645— —The  reputation  and  pecuniary  interests  of  the 
engraver  are  depreciated  by  the  great  number  of  impressions  taken  from  his  work,  ib. 
3671-3673—- This  evil  would  be  remedied  by  the  suggestion  of  having  several  engrav- 
ings, and  of  limiting  the  impressions,  id.  3676-3679 Maximum  number  of  impres- 
sions that  should  be  struck  off  any  plate,  W.  Finden  3824, 3825 Not  more  than  1,000 

imprebsions  should  be  taken  from  one  plate ;  limiting  the  number  of  impressions  raises 

their  value  in  the  market,  Parkes  4558-4561 Proposal,  that  instead  of  one  plate  and 

one  engraver,  the  Ait  Union  should  employ  five  engravers,  and  spend  5,000  /.  in  five  plates, 

0.79.  3  Q  3  instead 
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Engra  ving — continued. 

6.  Suggestions  for  Employment  of  a  larger  number  of  Engravers,  fcc. 

continued. 

instead  of  2,000/.  in  one  [date,  Foggo  4707 ^The  choice  of  subjects  should  still  be 

left  to  the  committee ;  two  being  from  works  already  known,  two  commissions,  and  one 

the  work  of  a  foreign  painter  and  a  foreign  engraver,  ib.  4708-4742 No  distinotion 

would  be  made  in  the  price  of  the  impression  from  the  foreign  plate,  ib.  4712. 

6.  The  Selection  of  Modem  Subjects,  and  Encouragement  of  Living  Artists 

thereby,  recommended : 
Preference  shown  by  the  committee  in  their  selection  of  the  subject  for  the  engravai^, 
to  encourage  modem  works  of  art;  manner  in  which  they  are  guided  in  the  choice  of  toe 

artists  for  their  execution,  Godwin  273-297 rf'or  the  advantage  of  art  it  is  advisable 

to  confine  the  subject  of  the  engraving  to  living  artists,  Fielding  2317-2323 Class  of 

subjects  which  should  be  selected  by  art  unions  for  engravmg ;  modern  art  recom- 
mended in  preference  to  ancient,  Shenton  4326-4331 The  subjects  selected  for  engrav- 
ing should  DC  from  the  works  of  living  artists,  Eastlake  4495,  4496« 

7.  How  far  Art  Unions  act  injuriously  on  the  Art  of  Engraving,  and  on  En- 

gravers and  Publishers : 

Opinion  of  Mr.  E.  Finden,  that  up  to  the  present  moment  art  unions  have  acted  on 

engraving  neither  beneficially  nor  injuriously,  Rep.  xvi ;  E,  Finden  3891 How  far  the 

Art  Union  of  London  is  calculated  to  advance  the  art  of  engraving;  objection  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  large  numbers  of  engravings,  TFiig«/q^  26 19-2630 Conclusion  that  the 

same  sum  annually  raised  by  the  art  unions  would  be  applied  to  the  production  of  en- 
gravings if  they  did  not  exist,  ib.  2633,  2634 Considerable  diminution  in  the  sale  of 

engravings  in  consequence  of  the  distribution  of  prints  by  the  art  unions;  consequent 

diminution  of  employment  of  persons  producing  that  class  of  works,  ib.  263.5-2665 

The  engraving  of  a  picture  operates  as  an  advertisement,  ib.  2691,  2692. 

The  Art  Union  injures  both  the  engraver  and  publisher,  and  also  high  art.  Graves 

2813-2823 Diminished   sale  of  engravings  of  the  class  issued  by   the  art  unions; 

consequent  injury  to  the  second  class  of  engravers,  ib.  2831-2852.  2948-2953 In- 
jurious operation  olthe  proceedings  of  the  Art  Union  of  London  on  engraving  generally, 

Ryall  3363,  et  seq. Art  unions,  if  allowed  to  distribute  their  engravings  as  they  do 

at  present,  will  drive  publishers  out  of  the  market,  and  deprive  a  large  number  of  assist- 
ants to  engravers  of  employment,  ib.  3372-3380.  3432-3439 Art  unions  would  be 

injurious  even  if  they  encouraged  mezzotinto  and  the  other  styles  of  engraving  as  well  as 
line,  ii.  3445-3456. 

Injurious  effect  of  the  course  at  present  pursued  with  regard  to  engraving,  Pye  3643 
The  effect  of  the  Art  Union  has  not  been  to  aid  the  cause  of  engraving;  it  may  be 

made  the  means  of  raising  the  art  to  the  highest  pitch,  W.  Finden  3812 It  has  done 

no  injury  to  engraving  at  present,  ib.  3813 The  Art  Union  of  London  has  had  very 

little  effect  at  present  on  engravings,  JK.  Finden  3926 The  present  distribution  of  en- 
gravings benents  the  engravers,  but  has  not  any  tendency  to  improve  the  art  itself, 
S.  3930. 

IL  Dublin  Art  Union: 

The  Dublin  Art  Union,  in  accordance  with  its  profession,  has  offered  premiums  for  line^ 

'  mezzotint,  wood  engraving,  lithography,  medal  dies,  cem  engravin^:.  See.  Htm.  viii 

Amount  and  distribution  of  these  premiums,  ib. Care  bestowea  by  the  Dublin  Art 

Union  in  the  management  of  their  engravings,  ib. There  is  but  one  opinion  as  to  the 

superiority  of  the  engravings  already  executed,  or  in  progress,  ib. The  Dublin  Art 

Union  has  been  especially  liberal  in  its  application  of  funds  to  the  promotion  of  this 

branch,  ib. Arrangements  of  this  society  with  respect  to  the  delivery  or  distribution 

of  the  engravings,  ib. 

System  adopted  by  the  Art  Union  of  Dublin  in  the  selection  of  a  subject  for  the 
engraving,  anci  in  the  choice  of  the  engraver  to  execute  it.  Cash  634-641 ^The  engra- 
ving must  be  from  the  picture  of  an  Irish  artist;  exceptions  to  this  rule,  16.  634-040. 
690-693^— Instances  to  show  that  the  society  does  not  confine  its  engravings  to  subjects 

taken  from  oil  paintings,  ib.  642,  643 The  engraver  is  not  selected  from  Irish  artists; 

they  are  not  equal  to  ihe  London  engravers,  ib.  688 High  art  would  be  better  encou- 

,  raged  by  extending  the  choice  to  the  productions  of  the  artists  of  the  United  Kingdom 
generally;  but  this  would  probably  make  the  society  unpopular  with  the  subscribers, 

to.  694-711 The  mode  in  which  the  engravings  distributed  by  the  Art-Union  of 

Dublin  have  been  executed  has  given  the  greatest  satisfaction.  Blacker  1481-1483^ — 
Number  of  impressions  which  have  been  taken  off  one  plate,  ib.  1484— Explanation  of 
a  charge  made  against  the  Art-Union  of  Dublin  with  reference  to  the  sum  of  100/.  being 

gven  to  Mr.  Burton  for  the  copyright  of  his  picture,  '•  The  Arran  Fisherman's  Drowned 
hild,"  as  the  subject  for  the  engraving  to  be  distributed  by  the  Dublin  Art  Union,  ib. 

III.  Edinburgh 
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Engra  VI  NG — continued. 

III.  Edinburgh  Art  Union: 

Engravings  distributed  by  the  society.  Bell  1065,  *o66 Rule  followed  generally  in 

the  selection  of  subjects  for  engraving,  ib.  1067-1075 The  purchase  of  the  pictures 

themselves,  and  the  selection  oif  the  one  to  be  engraved  from,  have  always  been  confined 

to  living  Scotch  artists,  ib.  1067-1075.1100-1102 It  is  a  greater  encouragement  to 

a  painter  to  have  his  works  engraved  than  to  purchase  his  painting,  ib.  1069-1074 It 

is  at  the  same  time  an  encouragement  to  the  engraver,  ib.  1075- ^The  choice  of  the 

engraver  is  not  confined  to  Scottish  artists,  ib.  1076,  1077. 

The  subscribers  generally  have  been  satisfied  with  the  engravings  they  have  received, 

J5eZZ  1082-1088 Paper  jfianded  in  to  the  Committee  showing  the  number  of  engravings 

which  have  been  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the 

Fine  Arts  in  Scotland,  ib.  1113 Akhough  taking  the  subject  for  the  engravings  fiX)m 

the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  or  RafTaelle  would  be  better  calculated  to  promote  the 
encouragement  of  high  art  than  from  living  artists,  the  probability  is,  they  would  not  be 
so  well  understood  and  appreciated   by  the  majority  of  the  subscribers  to  art  unions,  ib. 

1114-1117 It  is  upon  the  certainty  of  receiving  an  engraving  annually  that  the  chief 

inducement  rests  for  subscribing  to  these  institutions,  ib.  1245-1254. 

See  also  Annuals.        Aqua  Fortis  Engraving.        Art,  2.         Casts.        Chalk  Plates. 

Cheap  Engravings.  Committee  of  Management,  Copper-plate  Engraving. 

Distribution  of  Engravings.  Edinburgh  Art  Union.  Electrotype  IProcess. 

Foreign  Engravings.  France.  Germany.  High   Art.  Historical 

Engraving.  Line  Engraving.  Mezzotinto  Engraving.  Old  Mobsters. 

Outlines.        Proofs.        Steel  Engraving.         Wood  Engraving. 

Erk,  Mr.  His  opinion  was  against  the  legality  of  the  Art  Union  of  London,  Godwin  566, 
667. 

Etching.  The  art  of  etching  might,  under  judicious  restrictions,  be  employed.  Rep.  xxxv 
Great  value  of  etchings  where  large  editions  are  required  :  they  are  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  line  engravings,  Foggo  4716,  4717. See  also  Outlines. 

Etty,  William.   (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  acauainted  with  the  Art  Union  of  London, 

and  with  some  of  its  members,  2059-2061 Tne  principal  object  of  the  institution  is 

the  encouragement  of  high  art ;  it  is  desirable  that  such  encouragement  on  a  large  scale 
should  be  given,  2062-2067 Proper  definition  of  high  art,  2068 A  proper  encou- 
ragement has  not  been  given  to  high  art  in  England ;  to  what  this  want  of  encourage- 
ment may  be  attributed,  2069,  2070 Witness  attributes  it  mainly  to  the  absence  of 

encouragement  from  the  Church  and  the  Government,  2070-2119.  2134.  2181-2189. 

2209-2217 The  history  of  our  own   country  oflTers  an  extensive  field  for  art;  it  has 

been  little  illustrated  by  the  artist  in  this  country;  to  what  the  want  of  encouragement 
of  historical  art  may  be  ascribed,  2120-2130. 

Until  the  love  of  art  be  more  diffused  among  the  public,  no  very  great  encouragement 

to  historic  art  can  be  anticipated,  2131 Efforts  made  of  late  years  tending  to  show 

that  there  is  an  awakened  feeling,  especially  on  the  part  of  ihe  Government,  of  the 

necessity  of  encouraging  this  branch  of  art,  2132 Witness  anticipates  a  great  deal  of 

encouragement  to  art  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Commission  for  the  Decoration 

of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  2133,  2134- The  Art  Union  of  London  has,  in  a  degree, 

tended  to  awaken  the  feeling  for  high  art,  2135-2137 The  pictures  chosen  by  prize- 
holders  are  frequeqtly  brought  into  tne  market  or  put  up  for  raffles ;  this,  even  if  there  were 

a  committee  of  selection,Vould  not  be  prevented,  2138,  et  seq. Opinion  in  favour  of  a 

committee  of  selection  ;  of  whom  this  committee  should  be  composed,  and  how  chosen, 

2144-2159 A  great  error  is  committed  by  the  Art  Union  in  the  great  number  of  small 

prizes;  suggestion  that  the  prizes  generally  should  be  of  larger  amount,  2160-2175. 
The  offering  of  prizes  for  compositions  in  outline,  and  distributing  those  outlines 

among  the  public,  does  good,  2176-2180.  2223,  2224 Art  unions  are  not  a  legitimate 

method  of  encouraging  high  art ;  feeling  that  they  will  ultimately  be  disadvantageous  to 

art,  2190-2200- Art  unions  have  been  adopted  in  Germany  with  effect;  they  have 

been  adopted  in  France,  but  abandoned  for  a  better  system,  2201-2208 Objection  to 

art  unions  from  their  encouraging  a  spirit  of  gambling,    2217-2222.  2224-2226 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  distribution  of  engravings  of  a  high  class;  the  distribution 
of  inferior  engravings  is  however  objectionable,  2227-2232. 

Some  of  the  engravings  distributed  by  the  Art  Union  are  creditable  to  the  art  of 

engraving,  2229 Purcnasing   periodically  a  painting  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 

gallery  of  living  national  art,  would  have  a  beneficial  tendency,  2233,  2234 ^^  ^^^ 

principle  of  lottery  and  chance,  and  the  great  dissemination  of  small  piizes  could  be 
excluded  from  the  art  union  system,  it  might  be  productive  of  advantage  to  the  interests 
of  high  art,  2235— The  effect  of  the  art  union  has  not  been  generally  to  cause 
pictures  to  sell  beyond  their  real  value,  2236-2239. 

Entirely  suppressing  the  art  unions  at  the  present  time  would  have  a  very  bad 
influence  on  a  large  quantity  of  the  artists  now  resident  in  London ;  many  have  calculated 

iq)on  them,  2240-2243 A  great  number  of  artists  object  to  the  art  unions,  but  the 

0.79.  3  Q  4  majority 
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Etty,  William.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

majority  are  perhaps  in  favour  of  them,  2244-2246 Considerable  sum  sare  sometimes 

added  by  the  holders  of  prizes  to  enable  them  to  get  better  pictures  than  the  amount  of 
their  prizes  would  entitle  them  to,  2247 1'  would  be  advisable  to  combine  the  distri- 
bution of  casts  of  distinguished  pieces  of  sculpture  and  the  distribution  of  bronze 
modeb  with  that  of  engravings,  2248-2250. 

*'  Examination  of  Shakspere"  Ten  guineas  have  been  offered  for  a  proof  of  the  engraTiog 
after  Harvey  s  picture  of  the  *'  Examination  of  Shakspere,"  distributed  by  the  Edin- 
burgh Art  IJnion,  BeU  1083. 

Exhibitions.  Art  unions  should  be  excluded  from  the  same  free  choice  as  private  pur- 
chasers at  exhibitions.  Graves  3061-3068.  3076-3080 Improremeuts  in  art  mani- 
fested in  the  public  exhibitions  of  late  years;  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  art  uoioos, 

Colnaghi  378^-3795 Plan  of  a  continued  exhibition  thronehout  the  year,  adopted  by 

the  Art  Union  of  Munich ;  such  plan  might  be  usefully  adopted    by  the  London  Art 
Union,  Eastlake  4506. 


Fakifff  James.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Landscape  painter  and  a  member  of  tbe 
New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  ;  has  been  secretary  to  the  society  for  eight 
years;  is  also  honorary  secretary  to  the  Institute  of  the  Fme  Arts,  1538-1542— 
Object  of  the  Institute  of  the  Fine  Arts;  period  of  time  it  has  been  established; 
number  of  members,  1543-1545 Nature  of  the  Manchester  Association  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  the  Fine  Arts,  1549-1553 ^Way  in  which  the  operations  of  the  ArtUaioa 

are  considered  very  beneficial  by  the  New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours;  paper 

handed  in   in  support  of  this  opinion,   1554-1581 ^The  Fine    Arts  Institute,  as 

well  as  the  Society  of  Water  Colours,  have  petitioned  Parliament   in  favour  of  art 

unions,  ib. ^There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  artists  as  to  the  best 

mode  of  conducting  art  unions,  1574 ^The  character  of  the  paintings  exhibited  by 

the  New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  has  been  raised  since  the  formation  of  the 
Art  Union,  1582-1601. 

The  suspension  of  the  Art  Union  has  done  injury  (o  the  institution,  1602-^— There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  establishment  of  the  Art  Union  puts 'a  price  on  pic- 
tures beyond  their  real  value,  1603-1614 It  is  veiy  doubtful  wnedier  it  would  tend 

to  a  better  selection  of  pictures  if  the  committee  selected,  instead  of  the  subscribers, 

1615-1620. 1628-1663 Nature  and  character  of  the  newspaper  critiques  on  exhibitioas 

of  works  of  art ;  how  far  they  are  to  be  relied  upon ;  general  opinion  among  artists,  that 

their  works  are  unfairly  treated  in  these  critiques,  1621-1627 '^^^  prizes  selected 

by  the  prizeholders  of  the  Art  Union  of  London,  have  been  selected  from  the  works  of 

the  highest  artist  in  the  profession,  down  to  those  only  just  merging  into  life,  1664 

The  system  of  Art  Union  encouragement  has  not  interfered  in  any  way  with  prinite 
patronage ;  it  has  gone  on  gradually,  as  well  as  the  purchases  made  by  the  Art  Uaioo, 
1665-1669.1672. 

Witness  cannot  imagine  that  art  unions  have  operated  injuriously  against  the  print- 
trade ;  or  how  anything  which  would  create  a  demand  for  an  article  could  interfere  with 

the  parties  vending  it,  1670, 1671 ^Witness  does  not  know  of  a  sinele  painter  ia 

water-colours  bein^  averse  to  art  unions,  1673-1686 Remarks  upon  the  complaints 

made  upon  the  subject  of  the  engravings  that  have  been  issued  by  the  Art  Uaion  of 
London;  evidence  showing  the  improvement  that  is  taking  place,  1687-1691 — 
Examination  as  to  the  number  of  impressions  which  are  taken  off  one  plate ;  it  is  the 
great  numbers  that  are  issued  that  oeteriorates  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  1692- 
1699— ^Engraving  on  steel  is  only  a  modern  invention;  its  merit  is,  that  it  multiplies 

very  much  the  number  of  impressions,  1702-1703 ^The  electrotype,  if  used,  should 

be  applied  before  the  plate  is  at  all  worn,  1704-1709. 

Plates  have  been  bought  by  the  Manchester  and  other  provincial  Art  Unions,  and 
also  by  a  union  in  London,  called  the  National  Art  Union,  which  hare  not  been  engrsved 

for  them,  but   which  have   been  bought   on  speculation,  1710-1714 Date  of  the 

establishment  of  the  National  Art  Union ;  statement  put  forth  by  them  that  they  h^d 
received  cordial  co-operation  from  the  artists  generally,  1714-1717^— The  artists  at  a 
general  meeting  previously  announced  having  lent  themselves  to  it,  1715 -The  sub- 
scribers to  the  London  Art  Union  find  no  difficulty  in  confiding  the  selection  either  of 

the  subject  or  the  engraver  to  the  committee,  1718-1721 But  there  are  reasons  why 

they  should  object  to  their  bein^  empowered  to  make  a  similar  selection  of  thepaintiug^; 

the  two  things  are  so  different,  they  will  not  compare,  1722-1741 Prizes  selected  by 

the  prizeholder  have  immediately  come  into  the  market;  there  is  no  guarding again^^ 

circumstances  of  this  kind,  1742-1744 Paper  handed  in  containing  suggestions  for 

the  improvement  of  art  unions,  1745. 

JFielding,  Copley.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  acquainted  with  the  organization  of  the 
Art  Union  of  London ;  is  no  further  connected  with  it  than  being  a  subscriber,  2251-2257 
—The  Art  Union  of  London  has  acted  decidedly  beneficially  on  the  Neir  Society  or 
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Painters  in  Water  Colours ;  a  larger  sum  of  money  is  applied  to  the  purchase  of  paintings 

than  previously  to  its  establishment,  2258-2269 Choice  generally  the  prizeholders 

have  of  the  works  exhibited,  2260-2269.  2274,  2275— The  plan  of  the  Art  Union 
either  giving  orders  or  choosing  vvrorks  from  the  studio  of  the  artist  previous  to  exhibition, 
as  well  as  from  the  exhibition,  would  be  fraught  with  a  great  many  difficulties,  2270- 
2273. 

Mediocre  works  of  art  have  very  often  been  purchased  by  the  prizeholders  instead  of 

works  of  superior  merit,  2276-2279 The  Art  Union  of  London  has  had  no  visible  effect 

on  high  art;  statement  generally  as  to  its  effect  on  that  and  on  other  branches  of  art, 

^280,  2281 Leaving  the  power  of  selection  to  a  committee,  properly  constituted, 

instead  of  to  the  individual  subscribers,  might  cause  better  pictures  to  be  chosen,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  it  would  very  much  diminish  the  fund^  of  the  [society,  2282-2294. 

2297-2307 Instances  have  occurred  of  paintings  obtained  by  prizeholders  being  sold 

at  very  reduced  prices  afterwards,  2295 Such  portion  of  the  system  of  these  insti 

tutions  as  leads  to  such  a  result  is  very  defective  and  injurious,  2296. 

Proposition  of  the  committee  of  the  Art  Union  to  apply  a  portion  of  their  funds  for 

prizes  for  compositions  in  outline,  2308-2309 And  for  the  distribution  of  bronzes  for 

prizes,  2310 And  the  execution  and  distribution  of  medals,  ib. Under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  have  been  produced,  the  engravings  distributed  are  as  good  as 
could  be  expected  ;  they  have  not  tended  much  to  the  improvement  of  the  public  taste, 

2311-2323 For  the  advantage  of  the  art  it  is  advisable  to  confine  the  subject  of  the 

engravings  to  living  artists,  2317-2323 The  fact  of  proposing  prizes  for  the  best  com- 
positions in  outline  has  had  a  beneficial  influence  upon  art,  2324-2328— —Plan  for  the 

appointment  of  a  committee  of  selection  proposed  by  witness,  2329--2334 The  ope» 

rations  of  the  Art  Union  have  been,  perhaps,  less  beneficial,  in  proportion,  to  the  painters 
in  water  colours  than  to  the  painters  in  oil  colours,  2336. 

The  few  artists  witness  has  conversed  with  on  the  subject  are  favourable  to  the  Art 

Union  ;  there  are  many,  however,  quite  averse  to  it,  thinking  it  injurious,  2237 Some 

artists  think  it  tends  to  encourage  inferior  art  unduly,  without  offering  sufficient  encou- 
ragemeat  to  high  art;  this  objection  is  not  justified  by  facts,  2338,  2339 Encourage- 
ment given  by  the  Government  and  the  Church  would,  beyond  comparison,  be  a  more 
sure  and  permanent  means  of  encouraging  art,  than  the  exertions  of  such  societies  as  art 

unions,  2340-2343 Nevertheless,  the  subsidiary  assistance  afforded  by  art  unions 

is  a  decided  advantage  to  the  arts,  2343-2346. 

Finden,  Edward.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Confirms  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  W. 

Finden,  3889,  3890 ^The  London   Art  Union,  with  alterations,  is  calculated  to  do 

great  good  both  to  art  and  artists,  3891 At  present  it  is  too  exclusive,  3892 The 

proposal  in  the  last  report  of  the  society,  to  distribute  bronze  casts,  in  some  degree  obviates 

tlie  objection  arising  from  the  exclusion  of  sculptors,  3894 Holders  of  a  certain  number 

of  prizes  should  have  the  option  of  having  their  portrait,  or  any  of  their  immediate 
family,  or  some  distinguished  person,  taken  in  oil  or  in  marble,  or  of  selecting  a  picture  ; 
how  i'ar  the  devotion  of  the  funds  of  the  Art  Union  to  such  objects  would  be  a  departure 

froms  its  object,  3895-3911 High  rank  in  which  portrait  painting  should  be  placed, 

3904-3908 Limit  proposed  to  the  number  of  prizeholders  who  should   have  their 

portraits  taken,   3912-3914 No   art  union   adopts  this  plan;   the  idea   emanated 

from  witness  alone,  3915,  3916 No  other  branch  of  sculpture  than  busts  should 

be  encouraged,  on  account  of  the  expense,  3917-3923 ^The  adoption  of  the  plan 

obtaining  in  some  of  the  foreign  art  unions,  of  making  presents  to  pubhc  institutions 
of  works  of  art,  would  be  an  improvement,  3924. 

The  Art  Union  of  London  has  had  very  little  effect  at  present  on  engravings,  3926 

Improvement  of  public  taste  to  be  effected  by  the  Art  Union,  if  properly  managed,  3927- 

3929 The  present  distribution  of  engravings  benefits  the  engravers,  but  has  not  any 

tendency  to  improve  the  art  itself,  3930 Only  the  best  hands  should  be  employed, 

and  none  but  the  most  successful  works  published,  3931 More  than  one  plate  should 

be  distributed,  not  more  than  1,000  copies  being  taken  off,  3932-3937^ The  Art  Union 

could  not  do  without  the  electrotype,  3935 ^The  Art  Union  prints  have  been  very- 
little  in  the  market ;  they  are  not  of  much  less  value  than  they  were  issued  at ;  witness 
has  not  heard  of  their  being  sold  for  2  8.  6d.  or  1 5.,  or  of  their  being  sold  at  stalls  in  the 
streets,  3938-3942— Great  merit*  of  the  compositions  in  outline  lately  circulated ;  a 

distribution  annually  of  compositions  of  merit  would  be  beneficial  to  art,  3943-3946 

Printsellers  ought  to  be  encouraged  ;  they  are  a  useful  set  of  men,  both  for  artists  and 

^""^1  3947-3949 No  credit  is  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Ryall  for  the  introduction  of  the  mode 

of  engraving  uniting  the  chalk,  mezzotinto,  and  line;  Mr.  Erlom,  fifty  years  ago,  to  a 
certain  extent,  introduced  it,  3950-3955. 

Greater  number  of  impressions  obtained  from  steel  plates  than  from  copper  plates, 
3956 Approval  of  the  substitution  of  steel  for  copper  plates  by  art  unions;  disap- 
proval of  steel  plates  on  account  of  the  objection  many  engravers  have  to  working  on  them 
greater  length  of  time  required  to  execute  an  engraving  on  steel  as  compared  with  copper, 
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Finden,  Edward.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

3956-3963 Variety  of  hands  employed  in  the  execation  of  engravings;  extent  to 

^'hich  assistants  are  employed  by  engravers,  3964*3968— —Extent  to  which  publishers 
have  suffered  in  the  branch  of  their  trade  connected  with  the  pablication  of  engravings 

of  the  price  of  one  guinea  and  under,  3969 Prizes  being  distributed  for  the  purchase 

of  engravings,  allowing  the  holders  to  select  ensnravings  of  their  own  choice  from  the 

collections  of  publishers,  would  obviate  this,  3970 Probable  evils  attending  such  a 

pian,  3971-3974- 

Reason  of  our  engravings  not  bearing  so  high  a  price  on  the  Continent  as  they 

otherwise  would,  3975 Publishers  are  in  a  great  measure  the  controllers  of  tlie 

public  taste  on  the  subject  of  engraving,  3976-3978 ^They  look  less  to  the  oiedit 

of  the  arts  than  to  that  which  will  produce  them  the  greatest  profit ;  publishers  evince 
an  ignorance  of  their  pecuniary  interest  in  thus  standing  in  the  way  ot  high  art,  3979- 

3987 The  system  of  the  Art  Union  of  London  as  to  the  choice  of  pictures  by  the 

prizeholders  themselves  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  system  adopted  in  I>ublin  of  a  com- 
mittee of  selection  choosing  the  works,  3988,  3989 Approval  of  an  arrangement 

by  which  the  committee  should  select  the  best  paintings,  but  not  requiring  that  the 
prizeholder  should  necessarily  select  from  that  collection,  3990 The  repair  of  electro- 
type plates  should  be  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  engraver  himself, 

3991*  3992 The  work  of  the  electrotype  is  quite  as  good  as  the  original  engravmg, 

3993 The  ekctrotype  wants  retouching  just  as  the  onginal  plate  does,  3994. 

Finden,  WiUiam.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  acquainted  with  the  Art  Union  of  Lon- 
don, 3810,  3811 Its  effect  has  not  been  to  aid  the  art  of  engraving;  it  mmy   be 

made  the  means  of  raising  the  art  to  the  highest  pitch,  3812         It  has  done  no  injury  to 

engraving  at  present,  3813 ^The  electrotype,  by  multiplying  impressions  to  so  great 

an  extent,  makes  them  too  common,  and  brings  them  into  disrepute,  3814-3822 ^Not 

using  the  electrotype,  and  restricting  the  number  of  engravings,  woidd  be  a  benefit  to  art> 

3823 Maximum  number  of  impressions  that  should  be  struck  off  any  plate,  3824, 

3825— —-Commissions  should  be  given  to  more  than  one  engraver,  and  tne  number  of 
engravings  of  each  plate  restricted  ;  this  would  be  considerably  more  expensive,  3826- 

3832 Average  amount  giveu  to  an  engraver  for  the  execution  of  a  good  work,  3829, 

3830 Number  c^  engravers  that  should  be  employed  for  an  art  union  composed  of 

20,000  members,  3833,  3834 ^Art  unions  have  not  operated  injuriously  to  printsellers 

as  yet,  3835,  3836 The  extensive  use  of  the  electrotype  would  be  eventually  injurious, 

as  bringing  all  engravings  to  the  maximum  of  a  guinea,  3836-3849 Improvement  in 

the  public  taste ;  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  Art  Union ;  increase  of  purchasers  of 
superior  works  of  art,  3850-3860. 

Large  number  of  engravings  introduced  from  the  Continent;  love  for  foreign  works  of 

art  in  England,  3861-3864 Practice  abroad  wiih  regard  to  proofs,  3862,  3863 

The  foreign  productions  are  mostly  from  subjects  of  high  historical  or  religigus  art ;  ino- 

provement  effected  in  the  public  taste  thereby,  3865-3870 Great  benefit  that  will 

arise  from  the  compositions  in  outline  distributed  by  the  Art  Union,  3871-3873 Any- 
thing creating  a  love  of  art,  and  a  discriminating  knowledge  of  it,  would  benefit  all  classes 

of  artists,  3873 The  importation  of  foreign  engravings  at  a  low  duty  would  not  be 

prejudicial  to  high  art,  3874,  3875 Not  many  engravings  of  inferior  character  are 

mtroduced  from  Prance,  3876— — The  lithographs  from  Germany  and  France  are  princi- 
pally from  subjects  connected  with  high  art,3877, 3878— The  education  of  engravers  has 

been  neglected,  3879 This  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  low  estimation  in  which  they  are 

held ;  on  the  Continent  they  bear  a  high  rank,  3880,  3881 ^Their  exclusion  from  the 

Royal  Academy  is  one  reason  of  the  non-cultivation  of  high  art  among  them,  3882-3886 

Removing  that  restriction  would  benefit  the  painter  as  well  as  the  engraver,  3887, 

3888. 

Finden,  Mr,  W.    Confirmation  of  his  evidence,  E.  Finden  3889,  3890. 

Fine  Arts  (Ireland).     Other  institutions  in  Dublin  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts 

besides  the  Art  Union,  Cash  776,  et  seq. Generally  speaking,  the  fine  arts  were  in  a 

state  of  progress  in  Ireland  until  the  unfortunate  question  as  to  the  legality  of  art  unions 
arose,  ib.  783-789. 

Fine  Arts  Commission.  A  modification  of  the  system  adopted  by  the  Fine  Arts  Commis- 
sion, of  giving  prizes  to  the  best  designs,  would  be  as  effective  a  mode  of  encouraging 
high  art  m  the  application  of  the  funds  of  the  London  Art  Union  as  the  present  system^ 
Godwin  197-201. 
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Fine  Arts  Distributions: 

1.  Mr.  Boys' s. 

2.  Mr.  Brett's. 

3.  Mrs.  Parkes^s. 

1.  Mr.  Boys's: 

The  nature  and  operation  of  the  speculation  entered  into  by  witness  for  a  distribution 
of  engravings,  upon  the  plan  of  the  Art  Union  of  London,  explained ;  respects  in  which  it 

differed  from  the  Art  Union  ;  its  fairness,  Boys  4366,  et  seq. Notification  received  by 

witness  from  the  Treasury,  putting  a  stop  to  the  completion  of  the  scheme,  ifi.  4368-4370 
A  value  different  from  the  ordinary  market  value  was  not  put  upon  the  prints,  ib. 

4381 Proportion  of  old  and  new  plates  included  in   the  distribution,  ib.  4382 

Complaint  made  by  Mr.  Cousins  of  impressions  of  the  engraving  of  Landseer's  ''  Bolton 
Abbey"  being  struck  off  when  it  was  nearly  worn  out ;  witness  had  that  plate  retouched 
for  printing,  ib.  4385-4393- 

Part  of  the  stock  formerly  belonging  to  Alderman  Boydell  was  included.  Boys  4394 
Distinction  between  an  individual  publisher  distributing  prizes  as  a  fine  art  distribu- 
tion, and  an  art  union,  with  regard  to  profit  and  loss,  &c.,  tA.  4399-4406.  4410-4416—^ 
Comparison  between  the  expense  of  the  machinery  of  the  Art  Union,  and  that  necessary 
for  carrying:  out  witness's  scheme ;  total  and  specific  expense  of  the  latter,  ib.  4405, 

4406 The  great  objection  to  the    art   unions,   on   the  ground   of  their   gambling 

character,  does  not  apply  to  witness's  scheme,  ib.  4419-4428.  4434-4439 ^The  law 

officers  of  the  Crown  were  wrong  in  the  view  they  took  of  the  subject,  ib.  4423 

The  ground  of  objection  to  witness's  plan,  that  an  individual  has  not  the  same  check  in 
carrying  it  out,  as  the  committee  of  the  Art  Union  possesses,  examined,  %b.  4440. 

2.  Mr.  Brett's: 

Evidence  relative  to  a  plan  commenced  by  witness  in  March  1841  in  Edinburgh  for 
publishing  the  "Sixth  Seal,"  and  also  at  Oxford  for  pubHshing  two  engravings  by  Mr. 
Cousins  from  two  pictures,  " The  Temptation,"  and  "The  Expulsion,"  by"  Duouffe, 

Brett  4580-4619 Notice  from  the  Treasury  received  by  witness,  putting  a  stop  to 

his  operations,  ib.  4610-4612      ■  The  same  principle  had  been  adopted  on  the  Continent 

before  it  was  in  practice  at  Edinburgh,  ib.  4613 Loss  witness  is  likely  to  sustain  from 

the  suspension  of  his  operations,  ib.  4620-4622— —The  plan  on  which  the  scheme  has 
been  carried  out  has  been  favourable  to  the  advancement  of  art ;  considerable  expense 

incurred  for  the  purposes  of  the  exhibition,  ib.  4623-4628 Feelings  of  the  subscribers 

in  regard  to  the  suspension  of  witness's  operations,  ib.  4629,  4630— — Witness  has  no 
desiie  to  make  a  similar  arrangement  in  future,  if  allowed  to  bring  his  present  plan  to  a 

termination,  i6*  4631-4636 Similar  enterprizes  in  Edinburgh  have  not  been  stopped 

by  Government,  ib.  4637,  4638. 

3.  Mrs.  Parkes's : 

Evidence  relative  to  witness's  scheme  for  a  distribution  of  engravings  on  the  plan  of 
the  London  Art  Union,  Parkes  4543,  et  seq. 

Fkucman's  Engravings.  Flaxman's  engravings^  though  of  high  value,  have  gone  by,  Leggatt 
3291,  3292. 

Foggo^  George.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  acquainted  with  the  Art  Union  of  London ; 
more  particularly  from  being  honorary  secretary  to  the  Society  for  Obtaining  Free  Admis- 
sion to  National  Monuments,  8ic.,  4657-4660— Excellence  of  the  general  principle  on 
which  the  London  Art  Union  is  founded,  4661 Great  value  of  the  principle  of  com- 
bination of  individuals  for  carrying  out  great  works;  such  combination  in  free  states  to 
be  preferred  to  works  being  carried  out  by  Government,  4661-4665 Beneficial  influ- 
ence of  the  Art  Union  upon  art  and  artists,  4666 Increased  desire  of  the  public  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  objects  of  art ;  the  desire  to  possess  prizes  of  pictures  shown  to  be  a 
secondary  consideration,  4667,  4668— —Tendency  of  art  unions  to  encourage  mediocre 

art ;  this  may  be  prevented ;  4669-4672 Objection  to  a  committee  enduring  for  a 

long  period  without  re-election  ;  a  certain  number  should  withdraw  every  year,  4673. 

The  holders  of  prizes  should  continue  to  exercise  the  right  of  selecting  for  themselves ; 
there  have  been  many  injudicious  selections,  mostly  in  the  high-pric«l  awards,  4674, 

4675 Suppression  by  the  committee  of  the  Art  union  of  critical  catalogues  sold  at 

the  doors  of  tne  exhibition  last  year ;  similar  catalogues  are  published  and  distributed  at 
the  doors  of  Westminster  Hall  and  the  National  Gallery,  by  permission  of  Government, 

4675-4690 ^The  removal  annually  of  a  certain  number  of  members  of  the  committee 

should  be  compulsory,  4691, 4692 Number  of  exhibitions  from  which  the  art  unions 
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Foggo,  George.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued* 

select,  4693 Effect  of  selecting  from  these  exhibitions,  4694 Uliberality  and  un- 
fairness practised  with  regard  to  the  hanging  of  pictures  at  the  exhibitions,  4694-4697 
— — How  far  the  arrangement  of  taking  their  pictures  solely  from  exhibitions  leads  to 
jobbing  on  the  part  of  art  unions  ;  instances  of  pictures  being  exhibited  as  bon&fide  por* 
chases  when  it  has  been  known  that  the  pictures  were  not  purchased  at  all,  4698-4700. 

Ultimate  injury  likely  to  result  from  a  lottery  of  pictures;  the  distribution  of  engrav- 
iogs  is  much  more  advantageous  to  art  and  artists  than  the  purchase  of  pointings  ;  the 

advantage  of  a  distribution  of  pictures  is  very  questionable,  4701-4706 Proposal, 

that  instead  of  one  plate  and  one  engraver,  the  Art  Union  should  employ  five  engravers, 

and  spend  5,000/.  in  five  plates,  instead  of  2,000/.  in  one  plate,  4707 The  choice 

of  subjects  should  still  be  left  to  the  committees :  two  being  from  works  already 
known ;  two  commissions;  and  one  the  work  of  a  foreign  painter  and  a  foreign  engraver, 
4708.  4742. 

Competition  with  foreign  art  and  artists  is  the  very  root  of  talent,  and  would  be  espe- 
cially advantageous  to  our  own  artists,  4709-4711— No  distinction  should  be  made  in 

the  price  of  the  impression  from  the  foreign  plate,  4712 Reason  of  foreign  engravings 

bearing  a  price  so  much  higher  than  engravings  in  England  ;  limited  number  of  impres- 
sions thrown  off  on  the  Continent,  4713,  4714 Importance  of  the  number  of  impres- 
sions circulated  being  limited  in  cases  where  the  work  is  choice;  for  the  sake  of  cheap- 
ness, without  extreme  nicety,  large  editions  may  be  disseminated,  4715 Great  valae 

of  etchings  when  large  editions  are  required ;  they  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  line 

engravings,  4716,  4717 Narrow-minded  conduct  of  both  artists  and  printsellers  with 

regard  to  tlie  Art  Union,  and  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  4718 Condact  of 

the  printsellers  towards  artists,  4718,  4719 Commission  demanded  by  printsellers 

from  engravers ;  risks  to  which  the  publisher  is  liable,  4720-4726- The  art  unions 

have  not  tended  in  the  least  10  injure  the  legitimate  profits  of  publishers ;  immense  ad- 
vantage that  has  resulted  irom  the  competition,  4727,  4728.  4730 Probable  effect  of 

the  electrotype,  4729. 

No  advantage  should  be  {^ranted  to  an  art  union  that  should  not  belong  to  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  country ;  the  right  to  institute  lotteries  for  the  distribution  of  works  of  art 

strongly  objected  to,  4731,  4732 The  application  of  funds  of  art  unions  to  prizes 

drawn  by  chance  should  be  prohibited  in  any  measure  passed  for  their  legalization,  4733 

Objection  to  art  unions  as  at  present  constituted  on  account  of  their  gamblina^ 

character,  4736-4741 How  far  it  is  desirable,  in  order  to  the  encouragement  of  high 

art,  that  works  for  engraving  should  be  selected  from  the  schools  of  Michael  Angelo  and 

Raphael,  4742 Objection  to  the  establishment  of  Art  Unions  being  confined  to  the 

three  great  capitals  of  the  country,  4743,  4744— —Publication  carried  out  by  some 
members  of  the  committee  of  the  Art  Union  of  London,  founded  on  a  prize  given  by  the 

society ;  jobbing  likely  to  result  if  such  practices  be  continued,  4745 Inutility  of 

founding  a  school  or  fund,  in  conjunction  with  the  Art  Union,  for  sending  young  artists 
to  Rome,  4746,  4747 Probability,  in  the  event  of  art  unions  increasing,  of  print- 
sellers  and  pubUshers  being  superseded,  4748,  4749-^ Little  value  of  old  wom-oat 

plates ;  fraud  committed  upon  the  public  by  retouching  them,  4750-4753. 

FoUettj  Sir  William.    See  Attomey-General. 

Foreign  Jrt.    Proposal  that  one  engraving  published  annually  by  the  Art  Union  should  be 

the  work  of  a  foreign  artist  and  a  foreign  engraver,  Foggo  4708 ^The  extension  of 

competition  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  energies  of  our  own  artists,  ib. 

Foreign  Art  Unions.  Art  unions  have  been  adopted  in  Germany  with  eflfect ;  they  have 
been  adopted  in  France,  but  abandoned  for  a  better  system,  Fllty  2201-2208— Depot 
at  present  established  in  London  for  obtaining  subscribers  to  foreign  art  unions ; 
extent  to  which  it  has  interfered  with  the  trade  of  publishers  in  London,  Graves  3036— 
3040 Papers  and  returns  relative  to  foreign  art  unions,  Jpp*  369,  et  seq. 

Forei^  Artists.  Any  work  of  art  in  tlie  galleries  named  by  the  society  can  be  selected  ; 
in  the  year  1843,  a  painting  by  a  German  artist,  exhibited  by  the  Society  of  British 

Artists,  was  purchased,  Godwin  180 ^The  works  of  foreign  living  artists  ought  not  to 

be  engraved  by  the  Art  Union,  t/trfw*  1773-1775-1782 It  is  the  object  of  an  an 

union  to  encourage  British  art;    and  to  encourage  foreign  art  would  be  beyond  its 

sphere,  ib.  1776-1778 The  German  art  unions  have  no  laws  against  the  selection  of 

iUritish  pictures  for  engraving,  but  in  practice  they  exclude  all  but  their  own,  t6.  1779 
——Engravings  from  the  works  of  Cornelius  and  other  German  artists  are  already 
sufficiently  circulated,  ib.  1780,  1781. 

The  judgment  of  ages  has  confirmed  the  merits  of  ancient  masters,  but  of  foreign 
living  masters  there  may  be  doubts;  there  is  no  reason  therefore  for  selecting  the  latter 

for  engraving,  Uwins  1795^1799 Doubt  as  to  whether  it  would  be  beneficial,  as  far  as 

art  unions  are  concerned,  to  allow  the  competition  of  foreign  art,  Star^ld  2403-242H 
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Foreign  Artists— coniinaed. 

Foreign  artists  should  not  be  encouraged  by  art  unions ;   on  the  ground  of  its 

diminishing  the  amount  of  gain  to  the  Bntish  artist.  Graves  3029-3035 It  would 

not  be  advisable  to  extend  the  patronage  of  art  unions  to  foreign  artists^   Eastlahe 

4492-4494 Competition  with  foreign  art  and  artists  is  the  very  root  of  talent,  and 

would  be  especially  advantageous  tQ  our  own  artists,  Foggo  4709-4711. 

Foreign  Engraving.    Large  importation  of  foreign  engravings  into  this  country,  Graves 

2711-2713 -Seven-tenths  of  the  proofs  come  to  England,  ib.  2713-2715 Proof  of 

the  benefit  resulting  at  Oxford  from  the  diffusion  of  foreign  engravings,  ib.  3041,  3042 

Demand  in  this  country  for  foreign  engravings  of  a  high  class,  Legsatt  3157-3159 

^The  introduction  of  foreign  engravings  nas  not  affected  English  art,  ii.  3329 The 

importation  of  foreign  engravings  at  a  low  duty  would  not  be  prejudicial  to  high  art, 

W^. -Fiwrf^  3874,  3875 ^The  lithographs  from  Germany  and  France  are  principally 

from  subjects  connected  with  high  art,  tb.  3877,  3878 Reason  of  foreign  engravings 

bearing  a  price  so  much  higher  than  engravings  in  England  ;  limited  number  of  impres- 
sions thrown  off  on  the  Continent,  Foggo  4713,  4714. 

Foreign  Publishers.     Disadvantage  under  which  the  English  publishers  labour,  as  compared 
with  foreign  publishers.  Graves  2705. 

Frames,     Increase  in  the  carving  and  gilding  trade,  in  consequence  of  the  Art  Union  of 

London,  Moore  4332-4336. 4338,  4339 Price  of  frames  manufactured  by  witness, 

ib.  4337 Cultivation  of  the  art  of  frame-making  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of 

art  unions;    improvement  in  the  taste    of  the  public,  ib.  4340-4351.  4357-4360 

Effect  of  art  unions  upon  the  other  branches  of  the  trade,  ib.  4352,  4353 Consider- 
able increase  in  the  trade  of  frame-making  created  by  the  art  unions,  Vokins  4642-4646 

Improvements  in  the  execution,  character,  and  design  of  these  frames,  ib.  4647-4649* 

4652-4656 Papier-m&ch6  establishments;    and    for  the    application  of  leather  in 

imitation  of  oak,  to.  4650,  4651. 

France.    The  public  taste  for  art  in  France  is  not  greater  than  in  England,  Uwins  1831 

. General  mode  of  proceeding  in  France  with  regard  to  publishing  engravings,  TFoy- 

staf  2565-2568 Not  many  engravings  of  inferior  character  are  introduced  from 

France,  W.  linden  3876. See  also  Continent,  The. 

Frankfort.    Regulations  of  the  Art  Union  of  Frankfort,  Jpp.  421. 

Funds.    See  Dublin  Art  Union.         Edinburgh  Art  Union. 

G. 

Gallery  of  British  Art.    A  painting  might  be  reserved  annually  or  triennially  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  collection  of  British  art,  Uxoins  1808-1810 If  certain  pictures  were 

set  aside,  a  gallery  of  art  must  be  provided,  perhaps  by  public  subscription,  ib.  1815, 

1816 ^The  stimulus  to  exertion  would  be  much  increased  by  such  an  exhibition,  ib. 

1817. See  also  National  Galleries. 

gambling.  Objection  to  art  unions  from  their  encouraging  a  spirit  of  gambling,  Etty 
2217-2222.  2224-2226 If  the  principle  of  lottery  and  chance,  and  the  great  dis- 
semination of  small  prizes,  could  be  excluded  from  the  art  union  system,  it  might  be 
productive  of  advantage  to  the  interests  of  high  art,  ib.  2235. 

See  also  Art,  2.         Germany.  Jobbing.         Lotteries.         Paris.         Provincial 

Art  Unions. 

Xiashoin,  Mr.  Testimonial  from  Mr.  Graskoin  respecting  the  favourable  results  attending 
the  use  of  the  electrotype  process,  Jpp^  364. 

Germany.    The  public  taste  for  art  is  greater  in  Germany  than  in  England,  Utoins  1831 

The  art  unions  of  Germany  have  extended  the  love  of  art,  ib.  1832 If  the  London 

Art  Union  were  constituted  like  the  German  art  unions,  it  would  be  serviceable  to  art, 

ib.  1853 It  would  not  be  liable  to  objection  as  encouraging  gambling,  ib.  1854-1856 

Increasing  inaportatiou  of  engravings  from  the  German  school;  they  have  improved 

the  public  taste.  Graves  2716-2718. Sec  also  Bavaria.      Kunst  Vereine.       Prussia., 

Gilders.    See  Carvers  and  Gilders.        Frames. 

Glasgow  Art  Union.    Tiiere  is  an  institution  in  Glasgow  carried  on  on  the  same  principle 

as  the  Edinburgh  Art  Union,  Bell  1238-1244 -Witness  engraved  "  Parneirs  Hermit*' 

for  the  Glasgow  Art  Union,  Shenton  4219-4224 The  electrotype  process  has  not  been 

adopted  in  Glasgow,  ib.  4225. 
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Report,  1845 — continued. 

Godwin^  George.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — One  of  the  honorary  secretaries  to  the 

Art  Union  of  London  ;  length  of  time  witness  has  so  acted,  1-4 Is  aBsociated  with 

Mr.  Lewis  Pocock,  who  is  also  an  honorary  secretary,  5 Duties  of  the  hononuy 

secretary,  6,  7 Period  at  which  the  Art  Union  of  London  was    established,  8 — 

Number  of  original  subscribers,  9 The  main  object  of  the  society  was  to  open  the 

enjoyment  of  the  works  of  fine  art  to  all  classes,  and  to  afford   an   encourageioeiit  to 

artists  beyond  that  given  by  private  patronage,  10,   11 Its  object  was  confined  to 

the  arts  of  form,  sach  as  painting  and  sculpture,  medal  die  engraving,  castings  in  brooie, 

and  the  engraving  of  cameos,  12,  13 It  did  not  include  music  as  one  of  the  fine  arts, 

13 Statement  of  the  objects  and  nature  of  the  institution  at  the   period  of  its  first 

establishment ;  subsequent  alterations  made  in  the  mode  of  carrying  out  these  objects, 

'4-19- 

Architecture  did  not  enter  into  the  views  of  the  society,  but  architectural  designs  may 

be  selected  by  prizeholders,  if  exhibited  in  any  of  the  galleries  where   the  pnxes  are 

selected,  20 Works  of  design  are  not  excluded,  24,  25 Medals  are  ineluded,  26 

The  society  hoped,  incidentally,  by  spreading  a  knowledge  and  love  of  art  among 
the  people  generally,  to  improve  the  manufactures,  27 But  they  did  not  contem- 
plate encouraging  any  special  application  of  the  arts  of  design  to  manufactures,  28 — 
The  institution  at  its  foundation  v^as  based  chiefly  on  a  Report  of  a   Committee  of  the 

House  of  Commons  in  1836,  29 ^This  report  bore  reference  to  art  unions,  as  well  as  to 

other  objects  connected  with  the  arts,  30 Extract  from  this  report,  approving  of  the 

institutions  of  this  nature  established  in  Germany,  and  known  under  the  name  of  Ktmst 
Vereine,  ti* 

Opinions  of  Mr.  Waagen,  director  of  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Berlin,  and  of  M.  Von 
Klenze,  architect  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  as  to  the  high  advantages  conferred  on  the  arts 

by  such  associations,  30-32 ^They  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  Prussia  by 

M.  Von  Humboldt,  30 The  whole  of  the  original  objects  of  the  Art  Union  of  Loudon 

have  not  yet  been  carried  out;  statement  of  the  original  objects,  under  their  different 

heads,  33,  34 Objects  and  intentions  of  the  society  with  respect  to  medal  die  eogra?- 

ing,  35-49 General  arrangements  as  to  the  distribution  of  engravings  and  medals 

among  the  subscribers,  50,  et  seq. Any  subscriber,  by  paying  an  additional  subscrip- 
tion, may  receive  any  number  of  medals  or  engravings,  52-59 ^The  numbers  distri- 
buted is  the  same  as  the  number  of  subscribers,  60 Greatest  number  of  sobscribere  in 

any  one  year,  61  ■       The  number  of  prints  cannot  all  be  struck  off  on  one  plate,  6a. 

The  only  preference  given  to  any  of  the  officers  of  the  institution  in  the  distribution 
of  the  engravings  or  01  the  medals  is,  that  each  member  of  the  committee  is  entitled  to 

a  proof  for  exhibition  to  his  friends,  63-72 A  subscriber  of  five  guineas  is  also 

entitled  to  a  proof,  72 ^The  maximum  of  engravinjijs  to  be  struck  off  one  plate  is 

regulated  by  the  engraver  himself,  73.  75.  90.  105,  106 ^The  society  does  not  male 

use  of  the  engraving  on  steel ;  difficulty  of  obtaining  engravers  to  work  on  steel,  74 — 
Adoption  of  the  electrotype;  how  far  it  bas  been  satisfactory  to  the  public,  76-80 — 

The  adoption  of  it  has  been  a  very  considerable  saving  of  the  expense,  81 Period  at 

which  the  notices  with  respect  to  the  delivery  of  the  engravings  are  seut  out,  8a. 

Complaints  have  been  made  by  subscribers  that  their  prints  are  inferior  to  others,  83 
For  the  first  two  years  the  mezzotinto  style  of  engraving  was  used ;  since  that  time,  line 

engraving  has  been  adopted,  84-89 Engravings  in  mezzotinto  cannot  be  electrotyped, 

85 It  would  be  advisable  that  mezzotinto  engraving  should  not  be  excluded  from  the 

encouragement  of  the  society,  88 How  the  surplus  of  prints,  if  any,  is  disposed  of; 

they  are  at  times  presented  to  pubhc  bodies  or  to  distinguished  individuals,  but  are  ne?er 

sola,  91-9$ Some  of  the  subscribers  do  not  apply  for  the  engravings  at  the  specified 

time ;  but  almost  all  make  the  application  during  the  year,  97-99 They  are  nerer 

sent  without  being  applied  for,  except  to  the  local  secretaries,  ioo-2— Mode  in  which 
the  provincial  subscribers  are  treated  in  the  distribution  of  the  engravings,  101-103. 

Since  the  use  of  the  electrotype  system  in  1841,  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the 

auality  of  the  engravings,  104-110 Difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  market  value  of 
iieae  engravings,  iii-119.  141-144-— Exertions  used  by  the  society  in  the  eocoorage- 

ment  of  compositions  in  outline,  120-132 Premium  offered  by  the  committee  for  the 

best  series  of  designs  in  outline,  illustrative  of  English  or  sacred  history,  120 — - 

Selection  of  a  series  by  Mr.  Selous,  illustrative  of  the  Pugrim^s  Progress,  ib. Detenni- 

nation  of  the  committee  to  engrave  them,  and  present  a  copy  to  each  subscriber,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  print  of  the  then  current  year,  ib. 

lithography  bas  not  been  a  special  object  of  encouragement  by  the  society,  i33'^35 

Wood  engraving  has  been  in  one  or  two  minor  instances  encouraged,  but  not  tp  any 

g^reat  extent;  it  has  been  discussed  in  the  committee^  and  is  now  under  their  coittidera- 

tion,  136,  137 Aqua-fortis  engraving  and  etching  have  not  been  seriously  considered 

as  separate  branches  of  the  art  ot  engraving,  138,  139 Decorative  art  the  committee 

do  not  think  unworthy  of  their  attention  and  encouragement,  140 Parties  by  whom 

the  annual  reports  of  the  society  have  been  drawn  up,   145-150 Limited  extent  to 

which  works  of  sculpture  have  been  selected  by  prizeholders,  151-155 Tlie  amounts 

of  money  allotted  to  subscribers  vary  according  to  the  whole  amount  collected,  W 
Scheme  of  prizes  for  the  year  1843-44,14. 
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Report,  1845 — continued. 

Godwin^  George.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— con^inu^rf. 

Encouragement  which  has  been  given  to  tlie  execution  of  models,  157 It  h«s  not 

yet  been  extended  to  bas-reliefs,  but  they  are  not  excluded,  158-160 It  would  be 

practiable  to  distribute  casts  to  all  the  members,  in  the  same  way  that  engravings  are  now 

distributed  ;  it  is  simply  a  question  of  expense,  161-165 Such  distribution  would  not 

be  so  generally  popular,  163 No  encouragement  has  been  given  to  terra  cotta  mo- 
delling, 166 Nor  to  wood  carving,  167-170 It  would  be  a  legitimate  applica- 
tion of  the  funds  of  the  society  to  encourage  this  branch  among  others,  171 The 

objects  of  the  society  depend  upon  the  determination  of  the  committee ;  the  particular 
views  of  the  committee  are  determined  by  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  institution,  172, 

173- Reason  why  no  encouragement  has  at  present  been  given  to  the  execution  of 

engraving  in  cameo,  or  \vipktra  dura,  174-176. 

No  encouragement  whatever  has  been  given  to  seal  cutting,  177.  181. 185-187  We 
have  so  few  artists  who  work  in  cameos,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  aid  the  art,  178, 

179.  182-185 Any  work  of  art  in  the  galleries  named  by  the  society  can  be  selected ; 

in  the  year  1843  a  painting  by  a  German  artist,  exhibited  by  the  Society  of  British 

Artists,  was  purchased,  180 The  largest  proportion  of  the  amount  subscribed  has 

been  applied  in  the  purchase  of  paintings;  this  has  arisen  from  the  will  of  the  prize- 
holders,  188, 189.  201,  202 The  society  has  always  looked  to  encourage  the  highest 

branches  of  art,  but  not  any  one  exclusively,  190-192 In  painting,  they  look  to  the 

ideal  and  historic  school  as  the  highest,  and  have  -sought  to  lead  the  public  to  purchase 
works  of  that  description ;  mode  which  they  have  adopted  for  this  purpose,  193-196. 

A  modification  of  the  system  adopted  by  the  Fine  Arts  Commission,  of  giving  prizes  to 
the  best  designs,  would  be  as  effective  a  mode  of  encouraging  high  art  in  the  application 
of  the  funds  of  the  Art  Union  of  London  as  their  present  system,  197--201 Any  par- 
ticular encouragement  to  art  that  has  at  present  arisen  has  been  from  thote  who  have 

obtained  the  prizes,  202 Original  constitutioit  of  the  Art  Union  of  London;  original 

formation  of  the  committee;  their  powers ;  present  mode  of  election  j  general  meetings; 
powers  exercised  by  the  subscribers  at  the  general  meetings ;  bye-laws  of  the  society,  &c. 

203-237 Officers  appointed  by  the  society ;  sums  which  they  receive,  238,  239- 

Minutes  are  kept  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  society  j  the  question  has  never  been 

raised,  but  there  is  no  doubt  these  would  have  been  open  to  all  subscribers,  240-242 

Manner  in  which  the  committee  proceed  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  institution, 
botli  in  the  distribution  of  the  prizes  and  in  the  application  of  the  public  money,  243, 
et  seq. 

Reasons  for  considering  that  it  is  preferable  to  allow  the  prizeholder  to  choose  a 
painting  or  other  work  of  art  for  himself,  rather  than  ii  should  be  selected  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  society,  244-272 Preference  shown  by  the  committee  in  their  selection 

of  the  subject  for  the  engraving,  to  encourage  modem  works  of  art;  manner  in  wfaich 
they  are  guided  in  the  selection  of  the  artists  for  their  execution,  273-297— —Statement 
showing  the  amount  of  subscription  for  each  year  from  1837  ^^  1844,  ^^^  inclusive; 
the  sul^ription  for  the  first  year  amounted  to  489  /.  6$.y  and  for  the  last  to  14,292^.  125. 
298-301— The  great  increase  in  ll>e  number  of  subscribers  niay  be  attributed  to  the 
institution  becoming  more  known ;  it  has  extended  rapidly  through  the  kingdom,  and 
even  beyond  it,  302-307. 

The  engravings  distributed  by  the  society  have  been  sent  to  distant  parts^  308,  309 
—The  selection  of  works  for  prizeholders  in  distant  parts  is  usually  deputed  to  the 

committee,  but  this  is  by  no  means  compulsory,  310-315.318 It  is  common  for 

prizeholders  to  add  sums  for  the  purchase  of  paintings  of  higher  value  than  the  amount 

their  prizes  would  entitle  them  to,  316,  317 Agents  have  been  appointed  on  the  part 

of  the  London  Art  Union  in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  this  has  not  been  found  to 

interfere  with  the  operations  of  other  art  unions,  322-328 Additional  subscribers 

have  been  obtained  from  the  circumstance  of  the  outlines  given  in  addition  to  the 
engravings,  329, 330— —How  far  it  is  to  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  mere  distribution 
of  engravings  is  likely  to  be  more  popular  with  the  subscribers  than  the  distribution  of 
pictures,  ib. 

[Second  Examination.] — Number  of  pictures  purchased  in  the  years  1841,  1842,  and 

1843  respectively,  by  ihe  Art  Union  of  London;  value  of  these  paintings,  331-334 

The  council  exercises  no  control  upon  the  choice  of  the  individual,  335,  336  ■■  The 
goodness  of  the  selections  has  increased,  337-339 It  might  probably  be  an  improve- 
ment on  the  present  system,  provided  a  committee  could  be  formed  to  act  properly  in 
such  a  case,  if  the  council  were  to  declare  which  were  the  best  paintings,  and  arrange 
them  according  to  a  certain  scale  of  merit,  leaving  it  10  the  public  to  take  them  or  not, 
340-343 — —A  plan  has  been  entertained  of  ordering  pictures  by  commission;  the  chief 
objection  to  it  was,  that  it  would  interfere  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  associa- 
tion, that  of  leaving  the  choice  to  the  prizeholders,  344-349 -Reference  to  a  work 

published  under  the  title  of  the  "  Art  Union  Journal,"  it  is  a  fair  publication  of  criticism 
on  works  of  art,  and  likely  to  influence  the  public  in  their  choice  of  such  works,  350- 
356.466-471. 
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Report,  1846 — continued. 

Godwin,  George.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Whether  leaving  a  certain  amount  of  funds  at  the  disposition  of  the  society  to  allow 
them  to  give  commissions  to  artists^  and  another  portion  employed  for  individuals  to 
select  their  own  prizes^  would  be  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  the  objects  of  the  society,  357- 

363.  37*2-374 The  encouragement  of  the  society  is  not  limited  to  any  class  of  painters 

364,  365 Highest  prize  which  has  at  present  been  given;  suggestion  by  membwBof 

the  committee  that  the  amount  should  be  increased,  365-367 None  of  the  purchases 

at  present  made  have  been  made  with  a  view  of  presenting  them  to  different  iiistituiioflj 
of  public  interest;  the  subject  is  in  contemplation  by  the  committee  ;  difficulties  expe- 
rienced at  the  present  time  in  carrying  it  out,  368-371. 

Complaints  made  of  the  coarse  manner  in  which  the  engraving  for  the  year  1843  (theRaf- 
faelle  and  the  Fornarina)  has  been  executed ;  most  of  the  copies  have  been  engraved  by  the  ^ 
electrotype  process,  375-378. 464,  465 Reference  to  a  petition  complaining  of  the  elec- 
trotype, and  the  prejudice  to  engraving  entailed  by  art  unions,  379 Persons  callintr . 

themselves  distributors  of  the  fine  arts  have  got  hold  of  old  plates,  and  in  order  to  dispose 

of  them  have  associated  pictures  of  little  or  no  value  with  them  as  prizes,  380-385" . 

Holding  the  annual  meeting  for  the  distribution  of  prizes  before  the  galleries  of  (be  dif- 
ferent institutions  are  opened  would  give  the  opportunity  for  what  are  called  jobs,  386- 
392 — —One  of  the  objections  to  deputing  the  choice  ofpictures  to  the  committee  is  tlie 

possibility  of  the  imputation  of  collusion,  393-397 ^There  have  been  mapy  instances 

m  which  prizeholders  have  taken  the  advantage  of  eminent  artists  to  assist  them  io  'heir 
selection;  this  course  is  always  recommended  by  the  committee,  398^  399. 

Statement  showing  the  exhibitions  from  which  pictures  have  been  selected  in  each  year 
since  the  establishment  of  the  institution,  400-402 Description  of  pictures  pur- 
chased by  shareholders  in  the  Art  Union  of  Scotland  from  the  year  1838  (otAeyear 

1844;  403 Degree  of  success   which  has  attended  the  commissions  givea  by  the 

Art  Union  of  London  for  the  execution  of  works  in  bronze,  first  in  reference  to  the 

artist,  and  secondly  in  reference  to  the  individual  subscribers,  404-427 The  society 

is  anxious  to  aid  in  producing  a  school  of  modellers  in  ivory  and  in  wood,  and  in  otlier 

materials,  as  well  as  bronze,  428-430 ^There  are  few  artists  who  object  to  the  principle 

of  art  unions,  although  many  artists  difier  as  to  the  best  mode  of  conducting  them, 
436-442.  540-661- 

The  great  object  of  the  Art  Union  is  to  increase  the  sale  of  pictures;  how  far  this  is 
likely  to  operate  in  putting  a  higher  price  on  pictures  than  their  real  value,  443-463. 

472-474.  479-613 It  is  ^^^y  desirable  to  encourage  rising  young  artists  of  the  present 

day,  514 They  travel  more,  and  have  greater  opportunities  of  seeing  foreign  vrorb 

than  the  artists  of  an  earlier  period,  515-518 Opinion  that  the  recent  exhibition  of 

the  cartoons  was  creditable  to  this  country,  519-521 Considerable  embarrassment 

was  experienced  by  several  artists  in  consequence  of  the  interruption  given  by  the  notice 
of  the  Treasury  to  "the  council  of  the  Art  Union  of  London,  522-527, 

The  purchase  of  paintings,  unconnected  with  the  Art  Union,  has  increased  since  its 

establisnment;  this  may  be  attributed  to  its  influence,  528-531 It  has  happened  that 

a  better  selection  has  been  made  by  the  public  from  the  water-colour  drawings  than  from 
oil  paintings  in  their  choice  of  prizes ;  to  what  cause  this  may  be  attributed,  532-536— 
Beneficial  effect  produced  from  the  encouragement  given  to  compositions  in  oatline, 
637-539- 

Reference  to  "  The  American  Art  Union,"  formerly  called  the  Apollo  Association, 
incorporated  1840;  552-554 The  Art  Union  of  London  was  about  to  establish  a  cor- 
respondence in  Paris,  but  that  is  at  present  delayed,  555, 556 The  first  intimation  to 

the  society  that  the  Art  Union  was  illegal  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  short  paragraphia 
the  newspapers,  557,  558.  560— Opinion  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  on  this  subject, 
taken  by  the  printsellers  and  publishers,  559— —Reasons  for  supposing  that  this  an- 
nouncement proceeded  from  them ;  they  are  now  endeavouring  to  put  down  art  unions 

generally,  561-563 Legal  opinions  taken  by  the  society  on  the  subject;  authorities 

which  have  announced  them  legal,  564-579 Date  at  which  the  Art  Union  of  London 

received  the  notice  from  the  Treasury,  568-570 Names  of  legal  gentlemen,  members 

of  the  Art  Union,  576,  577. 

Statement  in  the  notice  from  the  Treasury  as  to  the  reasons  why  an  end  was  to  be  put 

to  the  proceedings  of  the  Art  Union,  578,  579 Printsellers  might  and  do  maie  art 

unions  out  of  their  own  stock;  difference  between  these  unions  and  the  Art  Union  01 

London,  580 Reference  to  a  proposed  institution,  of  which  a  prospectus  was  issued 

some  time  ago,  which  was  to  be  denominated  the  National  Art  Union,  581-591 — 7*"^ 

objects  of  this  institution  differed  in  detail  from  the  Art  Union  of  London,  tJ. ^^^^^^ 

the  present  committee  of  the  society,  591,  592 Information  with  respect  to  the 

number  of  copies  which  have  been  struck  off  any  one  engraving  which  has  been  engram 

by  the  Art  Union,  593-600 Further  evidence  as  to  the  regulation  of  the  society  witn 

respect  to  the  right  of  distribution,  601-604 Artistical  almanack  issued  gratuitously 

in  the  year  1843,  to  the  subscribers  to  the  Art  Union,  605,  606. 
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Govei'nment  CotUroL  Art  unions  should  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  certain  depart* 
ment  of  Goverament,  on  the  same  plan  as /that  adopted  in  the  case  of  literary  and 
scientific  institutions  and  benefit  societies.  Graves  3015-3018. 

Government  Patronage.    See  High  Art,  1.         New  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Graves,  Henry.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  publication 
of  engravings  for  several  years,  and  has  an  extensive  connexion  with  the  Continent  and 
our  foreign  settlements,  2695-2704— Disadvantage  under  which  English  {Publishers 
labour  as  compared  with  foreign  pubUshers,  2705         Duty  on  engravings  in  France  and 

in  England,  2706-2710 Large  importation  of  foreign  engravings  into  this  country, 

2711-2713— Seven-tenths  of  the  proofs  come  to  England,  2113-2715 Increasing 

importation  of  engravings  from  the  German  school;  they  have  improved  the  public 

taste,  2716-2718 Estimation  in  which  English  engravings  are  held  on  the  Continent, 

2719-2722 Increased  love  for  engraving  m  England  of  late  years;  how  it  has  been 

produced,  2723 Class  of  subjects  chiefly  preferred  by  the  public,  particularly  in 

Scotland,  2724-2735 Usual  number  of  proofs  taken  ;  in  France  they  are  numbered 

as  they  come  from  the  printers,  2736-2741. 

Distinction  between  the  ordinary  proof  and  the  epreuve  de  choix,  2742,  2743 The 

plate  ia  England  is  not  retouched  during  the  proof  operation,  2744 The  publication 

of  engravings  without  retouching  the  plate  subsequent  to  the  striking  off  the  proofs  is 

rare,  2745-2749 Number  of  impressions  taken  off  a  copper  plate,  2750 -Ifumber 

from  a  mezzotinto  steel  plate,  2751 Witness  would  prefer  repairing  a  plate  to  using 

the  electrotype ;  from  the  softness  of  the  copper  it  wears  out  almost  instantly;  it  is 

almost  of  no  use,  2752 An  engraving  intended  to  be  electrotyped  cannot  be  cut  so 

well  as  when  not  intended  to  be  electrotyped,  2753 ^Tlie  electrotype  has  done  great 

harm,  2754 It  has  not  been  used  on  the  Continent,  2755.  2759,  2760— Ninety  out  of 

every  hundred  impressions  issued  by  the  Art  Union  are  bad,  2756-2758- Proofs  without 

letters  are  to  be  obtained  after  the  writing  has  been  put  upon  the  plate ;  it  is  done  in 

Paris ;   fraud  committed ;   possibility  of  detection,  2761-2774 A  high  protecting 

duty  upon  prints  would  be  advantageous,  unless  the  continental  powers  lowered  their 
rate,  2775-2778. 

[Second  Examination.]— Average  number  of  impressions  that  may  be  taken  off  a 
copper  plate;  number  of  imjiressions  after  which  the  bloom  goes  off  a  plate,  2779-2784 

Extreme  number  taken  off  a  mezzotinto  steel  plate ;  comparison  with  copper,  2785- 

2792 Steel  line  engravings  are  very  little  known  on  the  Continent,  2793 The  low 

value  of  the  prints  issued  by  the  Art  Union  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  electrotype,  2794- 
2802.  2832.  284 7-2850,  2859^2862.  2876 Difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  an  im- 
pression from  the  electrotype  and  from  the  original  plate,  2803-2809— The  objections 

to  the  electrotyi)e  rest  on  the  question  of  expense,  2809,  2810 An  electrotype  plate 

cannot  be  repaired,  2811 A  large  electrotype  plate  costs  30/.;  2812 The  Art 

Union  injures  both  the  engraver  and  publisher,  and  also  high  art,  2813-2823 Impos- 
sibility of  art  unions  encouraging  nigh  art,  even  by  amending  the  present  system, 
2824-2830— — Diminished  sale  of  engravings  of  the  class  issued  by  the  art  unions ; 
consequent  injury  to  the   second   class  of  engravers;    low   price  at   which   the   Art 

Union  prints  may  be  purchased,  2831-2852.  2948-2953 The  effect  of  the  Art  Union 

has  not  been  to  reduce  the  price  of  engravings  to  the  public,  2853-2858.  2863-2866 

Whether  art  unions  may  be  considered  to  have  given  a  stimulus  to  the  purchase  of 

"  engravings,  2867,  2868 One  society  for  each  kingdom  would  do  no  injury;  if  every 

town  has  them,  and  printsellers  have  distributions,  the  legitimate  printsellers  and  pub- 
lishers will  be  destroyed,  2868— Art  unions  issuing  three  or  four  engravings  instead 
of  one  would  be  of  advantage  to  art,  but  would  ruin  publishers,  unless  they  were  put 
on  an  equal  footing  so  as  to  be  able  to  compete  with  them,  2869-2877. 

Connexion  witness  has  had  with  the  West  Riding  Art  Union  and  the  Art  Union  of  Dub- 
lin, 2878-2888 Footing  on  which  the  National  Art  Union  was  proposed  to  be  esta- 
blished, 2889-2895 Usual  arrangement  made  between  the  pubhsher  and  engraver ; 

commission,  &c.  of  the  former,  2896-2906 Commissions  are  oetter  than  competition ; 

injurious  effect  of  competition,  2907-2913.  2923-2934 Artists  and  en^avers  do  not 

generally  publish  their  own  works,  2914-2916 Witness  objects  to  lottenes,  but  thinks 

if  art  unions  be  permitted  to  establish  them,  that  the  same  privilege  should  be  ceded  to 

an  individual  trader,  2918-2922 Effect  of  competition  in  discovering  talent  otherwise 

unknown  or  neglected ;  result  of  the  exhibition  of  works  for  the  decoration  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  2923-2934 — —Care  taken  by  witness  to  prevent  inferior  impressions 
being  circulated ;  the  same  principle  might  be  adopted  by  an  art  union,  2935-2938 
—Engravings  of  coronations  and  christenings  give  encouragement  to  historical  engrav- 
ings, 2939-2941 Considerable  number  of  portraits  of  the  Queen  pubUshed  ;  decrease 

in  the  sale  of  late,  2942-2947. 

Effect  of  art  unions  on  publishers  in  the  provinces,  2954-2959 Expedient  in  some 

cases  adopted  of  selling  engravings  under  the  name  of  proof  impressions,  which  did  not 
merit  that  name,  the  titles  of  the  engraving  being  changed  after  a  certain  circulation 

0.79*  3  S  had 
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had  taken  place  ;  injariooB  effect  produced  thereby  on  the  public,  2960-2964 ^Appro?aI 

of  ihe  plan  of  the  Art  Union  of  London  giving  prizes  for  cartoons,  or  compositions  in 
outline,  and  circulating  engravings  from  tne  designs ;  feeling  for  art  it  would  prodnoe, 

2965-2968 The  distribution  of  bronzes  would  be  productive  of  benefit,  2969 — 

As  also  casts,  2970 Or  an  edition  of  Shakspere  (one  play  yeariy),  illustrated  io 

outline  by  able  artists,  ib*-  ■■—The  circulation  of  outlines  would  produce  a  good  effect  on 

taste,  without  interfering  with  the  publishers,  2971-2977 Encourageaient  sbooldbe 

given  to  engravings  from  the  old  niieu»ters ;  works  of  tiiat  descriptioa  now  in  prognss 

of  publication  by  witness,  2978-2980 Improvement  in  the  public  taste  for  worbof 

a  high  class  ;  it  will  progress,  2981-2984 ^The  Art  Union  circulating  outlines  of  the 

first  drawings  of  the  works  of  the  great  artists,  such  as  those  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawreaceat 
Oxford,  would  be  better  than  circulating  works  of  modern  art,  2985-2987 — ^The  dis- 
tribution of  medals  of  the  distinguished  men  of  England  would  do  uiuoh  good,  2988 

Plan  by  which  the  interests  of  the  publishers  might  be  made  consistent  with  the  intefest 

of  the  Art  Union,  2989,  et  seq. The  appointment  of  a  Committee  by  the  House  of 

Commons  or  by  Government  to  choose  paintings,  proposed ;  principle  on  which  the 
paintings  should  be  disposed  of,  2989-2991. 

The  distribution  of  outline  engravings,  casts,  and  bronzes  would  injure  no  OQeioie- 
rested  in  the  sale  of  those  articles ;  the  distribution  properly  conducted  would  do  great 

good,  2992-2994 Of  whom  the  proposed  committee  should  be  composed,  and  by 

whom  it  should  be  selected,  2995-3000 Nature  and  extent  of  the  jobbing  at  present 

prevailing  in  the  provinces  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  pictures  by  prizeholders,  and 

which  the  proposed  plan  will  suppress,  3001-3009 The  alterations  suggested  should 

be  embodied  in  the  clauses  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  3010 ^The  names  of  artists 

painting  the  pictures  should  be  exhibited  along  with  the  pictures,  301  i-30i4-^— Art 
unions  should  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  certain  department  of  Government,  oq 
the  same  plan  as  that  adopted  in  the  case  of  literary  and  scientific  institations  and  beo^t 

societies,  3015-3018 Objection  to  the  small  prizes  of  paintings;  30  Z.  ought  to  be 

the  lowest  prize,  3019 Raising  the  prizes  would  stimulate  artists  to  produce  good 

works,  3020— Art  unions,  properly  regulated,  would  be  beneficial  to  artists,  3021 — 
The  number  should  be  limited  to  one  for  each  kingdom,  3022. 

Objections,  generally,  to  provincial  art  unions;   spirit  of  gambling  arising  out  of 

them,  3023-3028^ Foreign  artists  shduld  not  be  encouraged  by  art  .unions;  on  ike 

ground  of  its  diminishing  the  amount  of  gain  to  the  British  artist,  3029-3035 Dep6t 

at  present  established  in  London  for  obtaining  subscribers  to  foreign  art  anions :  extent 

to  which  it  has  interfered  wiih  the  trade  of  publishers  in  London,  3036-3040 Proof 

of  the  benefit  resulting  at  Oxford  from  the  diffusion  of  foreign  engraviugs,  3041,3042 
— — Increase  in  the  taste  for  art  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  commuiiity,  3043, 3044 
—  The  suspension  of  the  operations  of  the  Art  Union  has  caused  no  inconvemence  or 
disuess  to  individual  artists ;  the  distress  has  been  created  by  competition,  3045-3047 
—Painters  ultimately  would  be  gainers  by  the  suspension  being  continued;  prirate 
patronage  has  ceased  to  a  great  extent  since  the  establishment  of  art  unions,  3048-3055 
By  giving  prizes  of  a  nigher  amount  superior  works  of  art  would  be  encouriged, 
3056-3058.  3084-^— Pictures  by  the  first  painters  are  all  sold  privately;  private  par- 
chasers  should  have  the  choice  before  the  Art  Union  at  the  exhibitions ;  instance  of  objec- 
tion on  the  part  of  an  artist  to  the  sale  of  his  picture  to  a  prizeholder,  3059-3068. 3076- 

2080 General  feeling  of  publishers  throughout  the   kingdom  against  art  unions, 

3069,  3070 Petition  embodying  their  objections  presented  to  T\k^  House;  means 

taken  to  obtain  signatures,  3071-3075. 

Adopting  the  plan  pursued  in  Germany  of  offering  a  hish  price  for  pictures,  and  liipi^' 
ing  the  number  of  prizes,  occasionally  presenting  a  paintin|^  to  a  public  insiitatioo, 

would  encourage  high  art  mc^e  than  the  present  system,  3001-3083 Qivingpnae- 

holders  the  power  of  selectir^g  engravings  from  the  collections  of  different  publiishers 
WOUI4  do  good  both  to  the  engravers  and  publishers,  and  would  obviate  many  of  the 
objections  entertained  by  pubfishers  to  the  existence  of  art  unions,  3085-3093.  3^ 

3103 ^The  Art  Union  arranging  vrith  the  printsellers  to  take  a  mass  of  prints  of  some 

popular  engravings  from  them  would  not  be  so  good  a  plan,  3089 The  choice  of 

engravings  would  come  under  tbe  committee  appointed  to  choose  the  paintingSi  S^d^i 

3095 Whether  any  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  art  unions  could  be  efiected,  by 

which  their  advantages  could  be  obtained,  and  the  objections  to  them  on  tbe  scok  01 

their  being  lotteries  be  removed,  3103-3105 ^The  parties  engaged  in  art  unions  knew 

before  they  began  that  they  were  acting  illegally,  3106-3109 ^The  doubts  in  the  rm^ 

of  eminent  lawyers  as  to  the  legality  of  art  unions  arise  from  the  way  in  which  the 
case  is  put,  3110,  3111. 

Graves,  Mr.     Approval  of  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Graves  in  his  evidence  as  to  d«  ^^^^ 
bution  of  outlines,  Ryall  3482. 

Great  Maters.    Any  mode  of  circulating  the  works  of  the  great  masters  would  be  hesefi- 
cial ;  as,  for  example.  Sir  T.  Lawrence^  original  drawings  at  Oxford,  Vwm  lySj-*?^* 
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Hamburgh.    Regulations  relative  to  the  Art  Uuioa  o£  Hamborgb,  revised  ap  to  16th 
January  1837,  App.  389. 

Banging  Pictmes.     lUiberality  and  unfairness  practised  with  regard  to  the  hanging  of  pic- 
tures at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Foggo  4694-4697. 
See  also  British  Latitutioru 
Hanover.     Laws  of  the  Art  Union  for  the  kingdom. of  Hanover,  App.  417. 

Ifangeatic  Tatans.    Papers  and  returns  relative  tjo  the  art  unions  in  the  Hanseatic  Towns, 

-^PP'  389. 
''  Hawking,  The.'*    Large  number  of  proofs  takai  off  ^  The  Hawking  ^  by  Landseer, 

Shenton  4236-4239. 

HaydoUf  Mr.    His  opinion  is  favourable  to  the  London  Art  Union,  Godwin  545. 
Hevehhme,  Mr.     His  feeling  is  favourable  to  art  unions,  Chdwin  545. 

'*  Heart's  Misgivings,  The."  This  print,  originally  announced  at  two  guineas^  was  published 
^    by  wiuiess  at  a  guinea.  Boys  4375. 

Hibernian  Royal  Academy.    The  exhibition  of  the  Htbemian  Academy  had  been  gradually 
deteriorating  until  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  the  Art  Union  of  Dublin,  Blather 

1315. 1474 ^Table  snowing  the  amount  of  funds  received  from  visitors  to  the  Hibernian 

Academy  exhibition  for  four  years  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Irish  Art 
Union,  and  for  the  four  years  succeeding  its  estaUiahm^iit,  App.  355-— ^Increase  of 
students  in  the  life  and  antique  school  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  sinee  the 
fermatioa  of  the  Royal  Irish  Art  Union,  ib.  357. 

HioH  Art: 

1.  Definition  of  High  Art:  toant  of  Encouragement  to  this  Branch  of  Art 

by  the  Government. 

2.  Object  of  the  Art  Unions  to  encourage  High  Art:  how  far  Successful. 

3.  Opinions  that  High  Art  is  not  encotmiged  by  Art  Unions. 

4.  St^te  cf  this  Branch  of  Art  as  regards  Engravings 

1.  Definition  of  High  Art :    want   of  Encouragement    to   this    Branch  of  Art 

by  the  Government : 

Proper  definition  of  high  art,  Etty  2068— —A  proper  encouragement  has  not  been 
given  to  high  art  in  England ;  to  what  this  want  of  encouragement  may  be  attributed, 

tb.  2069,  2^7<^ Witness  attributea  it  mainly  to  the  absence  oF  encouragement  from 

the  Church  and  the  Government,  26. 2070-2119.  2134.  2181-2189.2209-2217 Encou- 
ragement given  by  the  Qovemment  and  the  Church,  would  beyond  comparison  be  a 
more  sure  and  permanent  means  of  encouraging  art,  than  the  exertions  of  such  societies 

as  art  unions,  lUlding  2343 Nevertbeless>   the  subsidiary  assistance  afforded  by 

art  unions  is  a  decided  advantage  to  the  arts,  ib.  2344-2346 Witness  would  look 

more  to  the  patronage  of  Government  than  to  that  of  individuals  for  the  encouragement 
of  high  art ;  suggestion  of  the  mode  in  which  Government  influence  should  display  itself, 
Stanfield  2393-2396. 

2.  Olysct  of  the  Art  Unions  to  encourage  High  Art:  how  far  Successful : 

The  attention  of  the  London  Art  Union  is  stated  to  be  more  particularly  directed  to 

high  art,  Hep.  iv ;  Cooper  1877;  Etty  2062-2067 While  no  branch  of  jpainting  should 

be  passed  over,  it  would  be  worthy  of  the  hi^  ends  and  large  means  within  the  reach  of 
art  unions  to  devote  their  greatest  efforts  to  the  encouragement  of  the  higher  branches, 

JHep^  xxxn One  of  the  objects  of  the  Art  Union  of  London  has  been  the  encouragement 

of  the  higher  branches  of  art,  Cooper  1877— —This  intention  has  not  been  carried  into 
effect  to  the  letter;  the  prizeholders  having  the  seleetion,  a  great  deal  has  depended  upon 
their  taste  ;  the  result  has  been  that  in  some  few  instances  bad  selections  have 'been  made; 

but  in  the  majority  the  selection  has  been  tolerably  good,  ift.  1877-1883 The  London 

Art  Union  has  been  beneficial  both  in  the  bringing  forward  many  productions  superior 
to  those  which  were  formerly  executed,  and  under  proper  regulations  might  be  made 
very  influential  in  the  production  of  works  in  the  highest  walk  of  art,  Wyon  2007-2018 

^The  Art  Union  of  London  h'as  in  a  degree  tended  to  awaken  the  feeling  for  high 

an,  Etty  2136-2137 ^Tbere  is  a  progressive  improvement  in  the  taste  of  the  public, 

as  regards  high  art,  Stanfield  2390-2392. 

The  encouragement  of  high  art  has  been  kept  in  view  by  the  Birmingham  Art  Union, 

as  far  as  it  could  be  consistently  with  the  funcfs  collected,  Mason  861-S73 Reasons 

why  this  object  has  not  been  exclusively  kept  in  view,  ib. 

The  Dublin  An  Union  has  for  its  particular  object  the  furtherance  of  high  art;  mode 

in  which  it  proposed  to  carry  out  this  object,  Cash  611-623 The  society  have  been 

mainly  guided  in  their  choice  of  paintings  with  a  view  to  the  ei^ouragement  of  high 
art,  Blacher  1349,  et  seq.. 
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High  Art — continued* 

3.  Opiniafu  that  High  Art  is  not  encouraged  by  Art  Unions  i 
Art  unions  are  not  a  legitimate  method  of  encouraging  high  art ;  feeling  that  they 

will  ultimately  be  disadvant^eons  to  art,  Etty  3190-2200 The  London  Art  Unioa  has 

had  no  visible  effects  on  high  art ;  statement  generally  as  to  its  effect  on  that  and  oq 

other  branches  of  art,  Fielding  2280,  2281 ^The  objects  held  in  view  by  the  society 

were  generally  to  encourage  art ;  their  operations  have  not  tended  to  encourage  high 

art  more  than  other  branches,  Stanfield  2357-2359.  2366,  2367 -Impossibility  of  art 

unions  encouraging  high  art»  even  by  amending  the  present  system.  Graves  2824-2830«. 

4*  State  of  this  Branch  of  Art  as  regards  Engraving  : 

The  Dublin  Art  Union  proceeds  on  the  principle  of  endeavouring  to  encouiuse  the 
higher  branches  of  art  in  the  selection  of  pictures  that  are  to  be  engraved,  ()aJk  806- 

808 Engravings  from  some  of  the  ereat  works  in  this  country  would  meet  with 

great  success,  Leggatt  3160 The  neglect  of  this  branch  of  art  in  England  is  to  be 

ascribed  to  the  publishers,  ib.  3161 The  application  of  capital  to  the  production  of 

works  of  this  high  class  would  remunerate  puolishers,  t6. 3161,  3162.  3201,3202 

The  long  time  required  to  engrave  plates,  and  the  large  outlay  before  any  return,  is  a 

reason  why   they  are    not   undertaken,  ib.  3163,  3164 Fitness    of   the    English 

engravers  for  undertaking  such  works,  ib.  3165-3168 Reason  of  the  backwdrdnesa 

of  the  publishers  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  works  of  high  art,  ib.  3219-3Q27 
Tendency  of  the  art  unions  to  direct  the  attention  of  publishers  to  the  higher  branches 
of  art,  ib.  3228-3233. 

Want  of  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  works  of  a  high  class^  Ryali  3385- 

3389 ^The  demand  for  high  works  ot  art  of  late  years  is  not  sufficient  to  remunerate 

publishers  for  devoting  their  capital  to  works  of  that  kind,  Bumf ^  3523-3528 The 

English  school  of  engraving  has  not  applied  itself  to  engravings  of  a  higher  class  of  hi^ 
torical  and  religious  subjects  from  the  old  schools  of  Italy,  because  the  taste  of  the 
country  is  not  in  that  line ;  eneravings  of  that  description,  brought  from  the  Continent, 

have  generally  sold  very  well,  ib.  3617-3622 ^Very  few  of  the  productions  of  Raphael 

and  Michael  Angelo  and  other  great  masters  have  been  eneraved  by  English  engravers  ; 

how  this  is  to  be  accounted  for,  Colnaghi  3803-3808 High  art  has  not  been  nioch 

attended  10  by  the  publishers  of  England;  this  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  want  of  taste  on 

the  part  of  the  public,  Shenton  4268-4270 If  the  printsellers  would  undertake  tiib 

class  of  works,  they  would  advance  art  and  artists,  and  there  would  be  a  ready  sale  to 
the  public,  ib.  4277-4285. 

See  also  Art,  2.        Art  Unions.        Engraving.        Historical  Painting.       Paintimg. 
Portrait  Painting.        Sculpture.        Selection  of  Prizes. 

**  Highland  Drovers,  The.*'    The  demand  for  this  plate  adduced  as  evidence  of  the  patronage 

the  public  is  disposed  to  afford  to  works  of  the  very  high  class  of  art,  Leggatt  3156 

Large  number  of  proofs  taken  off  the  •'  Highland  Drovers,'*  Shenton  423^4239. 

Historical  Engraving.     Engravings  of  coronations  and  christenings  give  encouragement  to 

historical  engravers,  Grert^ef  2939-2941 Engravings  such  as  coronations  and  cbris- 

tenings  are  historically  interesting,  Leggatt  3234-3239. 

Historical  Painting.  The  history  of  our  own  country  offers  an  extensive  field  for  art;  it 
has  been  little  illustrated  by  the  artists  in  this  country ;  to  what  the  want  of  encouraae- 

ment  of  historical  art  may  be  attributed,  Etty  2120-2130 Until  the  love  of  aribe 

more  diffused  among  the  public^  no  very  tfreat  encouragement  to  historic  art  can  be 

anticipated,  f 6.  2131 Efforts  made  olfTate  years  tending  to  show  that  there  is  an 

awakened  feeling,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  of  the  necessity  of  encou- 
raging this  branch  or  art,  ib.  2132 ^The  whole  strength  of  the  encouragement  of  art 

unions  should  be  given  to  historical  painting,  Eastlake  4481. 

iSere  also  High  Art.        Portrait  Painting. 
Hogarth.    The  rise  of  British  art  traced  from  the  time  of  Hogarth,  Pye  3645,  et  seq. 

I. 

Institute  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Object  of  the  Institute  of  the  Fine  Arts ;  period  of  time  it  has 
been  established;  number  of  members,  Fahey  1543-1545— —The  Fine  Arts  Institute,  as 
well  as  the  Society  of  Water  Colours,  has  petitioned  Parliament  in  favour  of  art  unions, 
ib.  1554-1581. 

Ireland.   Tables  illustrating  the  evidence  given  b^  Mr.  Stewart  Blacker  respecting  the  Royal 

Irish  Art  Union  and  the  state  of  the  fine  arts  in  Ireland,  App.  353 Table  showing  all 

the  exhibitions  which  have  ever  taken  place  in  Dublin,  and  the  number  of  works  of 
art,  ib. 

See  also  Architecture.        Art,  3.        Artists,  1.        Cartoons.        Casts.       Dublin  Art 
Union.        National  Gallery.        Royal  Irish  Art  Union. 
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Irish  Art  Union.    See  Royal  Irish  Art  Union. 

Irish  Artists,  Society  of.    Nature  of  the  Society  of  Irish  Artists,  Cash  778-782. 

Italy.    The  public  taste  for  art  in  Italy  is  ver^  much  lower  than  in  Englaodi  Uwins  1831 

^The  popular  estimation  of  art  is  lower  in  Italy  than  in  any  other  country,  ib.  1833— 

1835- 

Ivory-Carving.  The  London  Art  Union  is  anxious  to  aid  in  producing  a  school  of  model* 
lers  in  ivory  and  in  wood,  and  in  other  materials,  as  well  as  bronze,  Godwin  428-430. 

J. 

Jobbing.  How  far  the  arrangement  of  taking  pictures  solely  from  exhibitions  leads  to 
jobbing  on  the  part  of  art  unions ;  instances  of  pictures  being  exhibited  as  bon&  fide 
purchases  when  it  has  been  known  ihat  the  pictures  were  not  purchased  at  all,  Foggo 
4698-4700. See  also  Art,  2.        Gambling. 

**  John  Knox.*^    Extensive  circulation  of  this  plate  in  Scotland,  Graves  2728-2735 ^The 

Elate  not  having  been  retouched,  is  one  cause  of  so  many  bad  impressions  of  the  plate 
aving  been  issued,  ib.  2746-2749. 

K. 

. 
Kelly,  Mr.  FUzroy.    Opinion  of  Mr.  F.  Kelly  with  respect  to  the  legality  of  art  unions,  • 

Jup.  xxvii His  opinion  that  art  unions  were  legal ;  this  opinion  was  taken  by  the 

Polytechnic  Union,  Godwin  671-675 Opinion  ol*  Mr.  Fitzroy  Kelly,  Q.  C,  as  to  the 

legality  of  art  unions,  App.  368. 

Kumt  Vereine  (Germany).  Extract  from  the  report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  Fine  Arts,  approving  of  the  institutions  for  encouraging  art  established  in 

Germany,  under  the  name  of  Kunst  Vereine,  Godwin  30 Opinions  of  Mr.  Waagen, 

director  of  the  Royal  gallery  at  Berlin,  and  of  M.  Von  Klenze,  architect  of  the  king  of 
Bavaria,  as  to  the  great  advantages  conferred  on  the  arts  bv  such  associations,  ib.  30-32 
They  have  been  introduced  into  Prussia  by  M.  Von  Himiboldt,  ib.  30. 

L. 

Landscape  and  Marine  Painting.  Favour  with  which  the  Committee  looks  on  the  large 
encouragement  given  to  landscape  and  marine  painting,  Rep.  xxxiii— -From  thdr  charac- 
teristic reference  to  our  national  habits  ana  the  high  excellence  they  have  attained, 

they  may  be  considered  as  peculiarly  our  own,  ib. ^The  production  of  engravings  in 

landscapes  of  a  high  character  would  meet  with  patronage  from  the  public,  Leggatt 
3211,3212. 

Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas.  Reason  of  Lord  Grey*s  Government  not  having  purchased  his 
drawings,  Eastlake  4497-4499. See  also  Great  Masters.        Outlines,  t. 

Legality  of  Art  Unions.  The  first  intimation  to  the  society  that  the  Art  Union  of  London 
was  illegal  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  short  paragraph  in  the  newspapers,  Godwin  557, 

558.  560 Opinion  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfoura  taken  by  the  printsellers  and  publishers  as 

to  the  legality  of  art  unions,  ib.  559 Reasons  for  supposing  that  the  announcement 

in  the  newspapers  as  to  the  illegality  of  art  unions  proceeded  from  the  printsellers  and 

publishers,  ib.  561-563 Legal  opinions  taken  by  the  society  on  the  subject;  authorities 

which  have  announced  them  legal,  ib.  564-579 Names  of  legal  gentlemen  members 

of  the  London  Art  Union,  ib.   576,  577 ^The  Birmingham  Art  Union  has  always 

been  doubtful  with  respect  to  the  legality  of  its  proceedings ;  it  desisted  in  its  opera- 
tions in  consequence  01  hearing  that  the  London  Art  Union  had  received  notice  front  the 

Treasury,  Mason  1025-1041 ^The  parties  engaged  in  art  imions  knew  before  they 

be^n  that  they  were  acting  illegally.  Graves  3106-3109 Doubts  in  the  minds  of 

eminent  lawyers  as  to  the  legality  of  art  unions,  ib.  31 10-31 11. 

There  are  several  legal  authorities  members  of  the  Art  Union  of  Dublin,  Cash  827, 

828.  830 Period  at  which  the  society  first  received  notice  of  its  illegality;  it  took  no 

legal  opinion  on  the  subject  but  immediately  stopped  all  proceedings^  ib.  830-839 

The  Dublin  society  considered  the  notification  made  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
Art  Union  of  London  quite  sufficient  for  them,  ib.  839. 

Period  at  which  the  English  Art  Union  first  became  aware  of  the  presumed  illegality 

of  their   proceedings;  steps  taken  in  consequence^  Bell  1268-1270 Number,  and 

names  of  some  of  the  legal  gentlemen  who  were  on  the  committee  of  the  institution ; 
their  views,  generally  speaking,  were  in  favour  of  the  legality  of  the  institution,  ib.  1271- 
1273.  1291-T300 ^Opinion  of  counsel  as  to  the  legality  of  art  unions,  App.  366. 

See bIso  Attorney-General.  Brougham,  Lord.         Clarh,  Mr.  Charles.         Counsel. 

Kelly,  Mr.  Fitzroy.  Lotteries.  Suppression  of  Art  Unions.  Talfourd, 

Mr.  Serjeant. 
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Leggatt,  Henry.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Printseller  in  extenshre  bnaintsiy  3112^ 

3120 Considerable  progressive  advance  in  the  sale  of  prints  of  late  years,  particularlj 

in  the  style  of  mezzotint,  3121-3123 Improvements  introduced    into   that  branch  of 

Engraving;  EngUnd  surpasses  the  Continent  in  that  department, 3 L 24-3 128 £xl«u 

^  of  the  demand  for  thca  claea  of  engraving  on  the  Continent,  31 29-3 132*— -Gnat 
perfection   to  which   mezzotint  engraving  maybe  carried;  it  can   never  be  prodaeed 

equal  to  line,  3133-3136 Number  of  impressions  that  may  be  taken  from  a  mezzotiot, 

3137-3143 Period  at  which   the  plate   would  require  retouching,  3144-3148 — 

Attention  required  in  the  printing,  3149-3152 Compared  with    foreign  prioting^  the 

English  are  by  no  means  backward,  3153 ^There  is  no  want  of  taste  on  the  part  of 

the  public  for  line  engraving;  line  engravings  from  subjects  of  high  art  would  at  this 
moment  meet  with  every  encouragement,  3154-3156. 

Demand  for  foreign  engravings  of  a  high  elaa«,  3157-3159^ Engravings  from  some 

of  the  great  works  in  this  coontrjr  would  meet  with  great  success,  3160 ^The  neglect 

of  this  branch  of  art  in  England  is  to  be  ascribed  to  th«  publishers^  3161 ^Tie  appli- 
cation of  capital  to  the  production  of  works  of  this  high  class  would  remunerate  paUiib- 

ers,  3161,  3162.  3201,  3202 The  long  time  required  to  engrave  plates,  and  the  largt 

outlay  before  any  return,  is  a  reason  why  they  are  not  undertaken,  3163,  3164 Fitness 

of  the  EngUsh  engravers  for  undertaking  such  works,  3165-3168 Inferior  subjects 

selected  by  the  art  unions  for  their  engravings,  3168*,  3169.  3188.  3193,  3194 The 

employment  of  more  engravers  by  the  Art  Union,  instead  of  producing  so  many  impres- 

.    sions  from  one  plate,  recommended,  3170,  3171        -Low  price  at  which  the  producdott 

'    of  the  Art  Union  may  be  purchased;  in  consequence  of  their  inferiority,  3171-3T87, 

3206-3209 — —Class  of  subjects  which  would  be  most  suited  to  advunce  higb  art  and 

the   public  taste,  3188-3196 Applicability  of  me2SK>tint  to  sobjects  of  landscaoe, 

3197-3200 Influence  of  the  art  unions  upon  the  publishing  and  printselliog  trade; 

falling  off  in  the  retail  trade  for  framing  prints,  3203-3205. 

The  production  of  engravings  in  landscapes  of  a  high  character  would  meet  with 

patronage  from  the  public,  321 1,3212 ^The  publishers  will  always  have  the  advanlage 

of  the  art  unions^  if  they  produce  fine  things,  3213-3218 Reason  of  the  hackwardaess 

of  the  publishers  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  works  ofhi^h  art,32i9-3227 Tendency 

of  the  art  unions  to  direct  the  attention  of  publishers  to  the  higher  branches  of  art, 
3228-3233 Engravings  such  as  coronations  and  christenings  are  historically  inte- 
resting, 3234-3239 High  talent  of  the  English  artists,  3239 The  adequate  eie- 

,  cutioaof  such  works  as  the  Cartoons  would  be  a  great  means  of  advancing  the  Eoglisk 
taste  in  art ;  arrangement  made  by  the  Prussian  Government  for  having  the  English  Car- 
toons engraved,  3240-3246 Commission  allowed  by  the  publisher  to  his  agent;  risks  to 

which  the  printseller  is  liable;  accumulation  of  stock;  comparison  with  booksellers, 

3247-3260.    3268-3274 Usual    arrangement   between    engravers    and  publishers; 

hberality  of  the  publishers,  3261-3264 Advantage  to  the  engraver  of  having  the 

intermediate  assistance  of  a  publisher,  3265 -Necessity  for  the  intervention  of  a  priot- 

seller  for  distributing  the  works  pnblished  by  the  publishers,  3266, 3^7* 

Lithogi^phic  engraving  is  not  so  much  encouraged  in  England  as  on  the  Continent; 
great  superiority  of  the  German  and  French  lithographs;  witness's  dislike  to  Ktbo|rapiuc 

engraving  generally,  3275-3285 Art  unions  connning  themselves  to  compositions  in 

outline  would  not  interfere  with  the  printsellers  or  publishers,  3286 — — RetzcVs  outlines 
have  sold  well ;  FlaxnMtn's  engravings,  though  of  nigh  value,  have  gone  by,  3287-3^92 

Means  by  which  the  evils  ascribed  to  the  art  unions  as  affecting  the  printselling 

trade  may  be  obviated,  3293,  et  seq. The  seUins  an  engraving  by  subsoriptions  taken 

before  its  pubHcation,  cannot  be  assimilated  to  tne  system  of  art  unions,  3295-3^99 
Greater  imposition  to  which  art  unions  are  liable  from  their  making  thar  arrange- 
ments with  engravers  for  enm-avings  of  their  own  than  they  would  be  if  arrangenaents 

were  made  between  them  and  the  trade,  3300 ^The  National  Art  Union  wasa  pn^te 

speculation;  anungement  under  which  Mr.  Mocm  disposed  of  two  engravings,  after 
Turner's  Ancient  and  Modern  Italy,  to  the  Union,  3301-3305. 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  injury  to  witness's  trade  from  the  operations  of  the  Art 

Union,  3306-3310 And  as  to  the  improvement  in  the  character  of  engravings  lately 

published,  stimulated  by  the  art  unions,  3311-3321 Rising  taste  for  the  higher  class 

of  engravings ;  superior  class  of  engravings  sold  at  the  Universities,  3322-3328 — '•"'^ 

introduction  of  foreign  engravings  has  not  affected  English  art,  3329 Motives  wnicn 

induce  the  public  to  subscribe- to  the  Art  Union,  3330-3334 Creditable  character  ot 

the  ouUines  from  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  3335,  3336 Approval  of  the  distribtttaon  ^J 

casts  and  bronzes,  3337 Higher  price  at  which  the  outlines  may  be  sold  than  that 

attached  to  them  by  the  Art  Union,  3336-3339 Not  many  persons  would  be«uflerei« 

if  art  unions  were  entirely  stopped,  3340-3343 Stimulus  given  to  inferior  art  an 

artists  by  the  Art  Union,  3344-3347 This  class  of  artists  would  be  injured  by  m 

suspension  of  the  art  unions,  3348-3352. 
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Legislative  Interference,  Recommendation  of  the  Committee  that  a  specific  Act,  legalizing 
art  onions  in  future,  with  certain  exceptions  and   on  certain  conditions,  be  proposed  to 

the  Legislature,  Rep.  xxix In  the  event  of  a  Bill  being  introduced  into  Parliament^ 

exemping  art  unions  from  the  operation  of  the  lottery  laws,  the  Dublin  Art  Union  would 
not  object  to  be  placed  i^  some  degree  under  the  inspection  of  Government,  Blacher  1516. 
See  ako  Acts  of  Parliament.        Govermnent  Control. 

Leipzig.    Regulations  of  the  Leipzig  Art  Union,  App.  414. 

Line  Engraving.  The  London  Art  Union  has  for  a  considerable  time  exclusively  adhered 
to  line  engraving,  and  the  Edinburgh  confines  itself  to  the  same  at  present.  Rep.  xiii  — 
The  Birromgham  Art  Union  has  had  very  little  experience  of  the  effect  of  line  engraving. 

Mason  984-988 There  is  no  want  of  taste  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  line  engraving; 

line  engravings  from  subjects  of  high  art  would  at  this  moment  meet  with  every  en- 
courage ment,  Leggatt  3154-3156 — ^Injurious  effect  produced  upon  en^ving  generally 
by  the  almost  sole  employment  of  liiie  engravers  by  the  London  Art  Union,   Ryall  33w 

Adoption  of  line  engraving  by  the  London  Art  Union  in  preference  to  mezzotint ; 

amount  they  ha?e  spent  in  each  description,  ib.  3412-3414-- — Prejudice  created  against 
other  styles  of  engraving  by  the  selection  of  line  engravers  generally,  by  the  committee 

of  management  of  the  Art  Union,  ib.  3366.  3383.  3412 Grounds  for  considering 

art  unions  injurious  to  line  engraving;  no  analogy  exists  between  books  and  engravings; 
objections  to  the  tat>te  of  the  public  being  improved  at  the  expense  of  the  author  or 

artist,  Burnet  3547-3560 The  art  unions  have  done  much  to  bring  line  engraving 

into  notice,  Shenton  4259. 
See  also  Copper  Plate  Engraving.       Electrotype  Process.       JSngraving,  h  1.       Me^^ 
zotinto  Engraving.         Steel  Engraving. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Societies.  In  the  event  of  Government  interference,  the  Edinburgh 
Art  Union  would  have  no  objection  to  be  placed  in  the  same  position  as  the  literary  and 
scientific  societies.  Bell  1274. 

JAthography.    The  art  of  lithography  under  judicious  restrictions  might  be  employed. 

Rep.  XXXV. Lithography  has  not  been  a  special  object  of  enconragemeni  by  the  London 

An  Union,  Godwin  133-135 Lithographic  engraving  is  not  so  much  encouraged  in 

England  as  on  the  Continent ;  great  superiority  of  the  German  and  French  lithographs, 

Leggatt  3275-3285 The   patronage  of  art  unions    should  extend  to   Uthographs^ 

Ryall  3428. 

Liverpool  Art  Union.    Great  encouragement, given  by  Liverpool  to  English*  art.  Graves 

3026 Papers  delivered  in  by  Mr.  G.  Godwin,  11  June  1844,  relative  to  the  Art  Unioii 

of  Liverpool,  containing  statement  of  the  proceedings  of  this  society  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  fine  arts,  App.  303. 
lixal  Secretaries.    Regulations  for  the  ^appointment  and  guidance  of  the  local  secretaries 

to  the  Art  Union  of  London,  App.  296. 
London  Art  Union.    -Fpundation  of  this  union  ;  it  was  preceded  by  an  attempt  xe  establish 
a  society  of  a  similar  description,  which  did  not  succeed ;  circumstances  to  which  this 

failure  may  be  ascribed,  Rep.  iii Constitution,  nature,  and  objects  of  this  society;  its 

present  position.  Rep.  iii,  iv;  Godwin  10,  etseq. Objects  to  which  its  aid  is  extended, 

Jtep.  iv Period  at  which  the  Art  Union  of  London  was  established,  Godwwi  8 Num- 
ber of  original  subscribers,  ib.  9— — Alterations  made  in  the  mode  of  carrying  out  these 

objects,  ib.  14-19 The  institution  was  based  chiefly  on  a  report  of  a  Committee  of 

the  House  of  Commons  in  1836,  ib.  29 ^This  report  bore  reference  to  art  unions  as 

well  as  to  other  objects  connected  with  the  fine  arts,  ib.  30. 

The  whole  of  the  original  objects  of  the  Art  Union  of  London  have  not  yet  been  car- 
ried out,  Godwin  33— —Parties  by  whom  the  annual  reports  of  the  society  have  been 
dravin  up,  ib.  145-150  The  objects  of  the  society  depend  upon  the  determination  of 
the  committee ;  the  particular  views  of  the  committee  are  determined  by  the  funda- 
mental rules  of  the  institution,  ib.  172, 173 Original  constitution  of  the  Art  Union  of 

London;  original  formation  of  the  committee;  their  powers;  mode  of  election;  general 
meetings ;  powers  exercised  by  the  subscribers  at  the  meetings ;  bye-laws  of  the  society, 

Ac,  ib.  203-237 Officers  appointed  by  the  society;  sums  which  they  receive,  lA. 

238,  239 Manner  in  which  the  committee  proceed  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the 

•  institution,  both  in  the  distribution  of  the  prizes  and  in  the  application  of  the  public 
money,  ib.  243,  et  seg» List  of  the  present  committee  of  the  society,  ib.  591,  592. 

The  Art  Union  is  likely  to  be  very   beneficial  to  art,  Wyon  2005;  Turner  3997,  399? 
With  respect  to  the  organization  of  the  society,  there  may  be  some  matters  of  detail 
that  might  be  improved,  but  there  is  no  important  point  to  be  objected  to,  Wyon  2006 
—  Good  effect  of  the  Art  Union  both  upon  art  and  on  the  immediate  pecuniary  inte- 
rests of  artists,  Pye  3707-3712 Great  distress  the  suspension  of  its  operations  would 

cause,  ib.  3713,  3714^ ^The  Art  Union,  with  alterations,  is  calculated  to  do  great  good 

both  to  art  and  artists,  E.  Finden  3891 At  present  it  is  too  exclusive,  ib.  3892 

Opinion  generally  as  to  the  constitution,  defects,  &c.  of  the  society,  Eastlake  4447^  et  seq. 

Witness  is  favourable  to  the  Art  Union;  with  alterations  it  would  do  much  good  ; 

these  alterations  referred  to,  Parkes  4573-4576 Excellence  of  the  general  principle 

on  which  the  London  Art  Union  is  founded,  Foggo  4661. 

o,79.  3  s  4  Prospectus 
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London  Art  Union — continued. 

Prospectus  of  the  Art  Union  of  London^  App.  289 Report  snbmitted  to  the  general 

committee  of  management  in  December  1841,  oy  a  sob-committee  appointed  to  consider 
the  future  prospects  and  tlie  most  efficient  mode  of  working  the  enlarged  means  of  the 
association,  with  notes  showing  how  far  the  report  has  been  afted  upon,  t6.  291 Me- 
morial of  the  committee  of  management  of  the  association  called  the  Art  Union  of 

London,  ib.  297 Copy  and  petition  of  the  committee  of  the  Art  Union  of  London  to 

the  House  of  Commons  in  1844,  ib.  298. 

See  also  Agents.  Almanacks.         Architecture.         Art.         Artists.         Bronzes. 

Cameos.  Casts.  Distribution  of  Engravirigs.  Distribution  of  Prists. 

Dublin  Art  Union.        Electrotype  Process,  I.         Engravers  and  Publishers,      Eit- 
graving,  I.  Sigh  Art,  2.  Medals*  Models.  Music.  OutUtm. 

Painting.        Prizes.        Selection  of  Prizes. 

Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.    The  Lord  Chancellor  was  among  the  first  to  subscribe  to  the 
Art  Union  of  Dublin,  Cash  827. 

lotteries.    Main  distinction  between  art  unions  and  ordinary  lotteries^  Rep.  xxyii Rea- 
sons why,  in  the  case  of  art  unions  constituted  on  the  principle  of  those  of  London, 
Dublin,  and  Edinburgh,  the  statute  against  lotteries  is  rendered  inapplicable,  ih. 
See  also  Gambling.        Legality  of  Art  Unions.        Penalties. 

Lower  Classes.    Increase  in  the  taste  for  art  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  community^ 

Graves  3043,  3044. 
Lubeck.    Rules  and  regulations  of  the  Art  Union  of  Lubeck,  App.  392 First  report  of 

the  Lubeck  Art  Union,  1838-39,  ib.  392 — —Account  of  the  receipt  and  expenditareof 

the  Lubeck  Art  Union,  ib.  394— —Second  report  of  the  Lubeck  Art  Union,  1840-4U 

ib.  397. 

M. 

Macqueen,  William  Henry.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  been  engaged  in  striking 

oflT impressions  from  the  electrotype  plates  executed  for  the  Art  Union,  4166 ^Total 

number  of  impressions  struck  off  from  the  Fornarina,  4167 Maximum  number  of 

impressions  taken  from  each  plate,  4168,  4169 ^There  was  no  very  perceptible  dif- 
ference between  the  last  plate  and  the  first,  4170-4172 ^The  number  of  proofe  taken 

off  depends  on  the  proprietors,  4173-4176 ^The  number  that  should  be  taken  de* 

pends  upon  the  plat^,  4177-4179 Five  hundred   proofs  would  be  far  too  many, 

4180,  4181 High  value  of  the  electrotype  discovery  compared  with  the  previous 

state  of  engraving,  4182-4184 Relative  cost  of  the  two  processes,  4185,  4186 — 

An  electrotype  engraving  would  require  retouching  equally  the  same  as  an  ordinarr 

plate,  4.187 Maximum  after  whicn  an  ordinary  plate  will  require  retouching,  4180 

Witness  declines  to  state  the  largest  number  of  proofs  ever  struck  oflF  from  any 

plate,  4190,  4191 He  is  not  aware  of  plates  having  been  retoucfied  more  than  once 

to  produce  the  number  of  proofs  required,  4192,  4193 Number  of  impressions  cqaal 

to  proof  which  can  be  procured  from  the  electrotype  process  more  than  coald  be  pro- 
cured from  the  old  process,  4194,  4195 Occasional  difference   between  one  plate 

and  another,  arising  out  of  the  mode  in  which  the  printing  is  performed;  great  care 
and  attention  necessary  in  the  selection  of  workmen ;  constant  superintendence  and 
comparison  of  one  plate  with  another  requisite,  4196-4205— Comparative  wear  and 

tear  of  electrotype  and  other  plates,  4206-4209 ^sual  charges  of  the  printer,  4210- 

4218. 

Macqueen,  Mr.     Testimonials  from  Mr.  Macqueen  respecting  the  favourable  results  at- 
tending the  use  of  the  electrotype  process,  App.  364. 

Manchester  Art  Union.    Nature  of  the  Manchester  association  for  the  promotion  of  the  fine 

arts,  Fahey  1549-1553 Great  encouragement  given  by  Manchester  to  English  art, 

Craves  3026. 

Prospectus  of  the  Manchester  association  for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts,  App>  3^7 

Annual  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Manchester  association  for  the  patronage  of 

the  fine  arts,  agreed  to  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers  held  at  the  lloyal  Man- 
chester institution,  5  May  1842,  ib.  310 Annu^  report  of  the  committee  of  the 

Manchester  association  for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts,  agreed  to  at  the  annual  meet* 
ing  of  the  subscribers,  3  May  1843,  ib.  312. 

Manufactures.  Progress  which  has  been  exhibited  in  the  application  of  art  to  manafac- 
lures  in  Birmingham  within  these  few  years.  Mason  880-891 This  is  in  some  mea- 
sure attributable  to  the  establishment  of  the  Art  Union  in  Birmingham,  ib.  892-902---- 
The  designs  of  the  manufacturers  in  Birmingham  have  improved  of  late  years,  ti.  94^"T] 
Advantages  which  would  arise  from  Government  circulating,  in  the  manufictuiing  dw- 
tricts  of  this  country,  casts  of  the  best  models  of  classic  productions  both  of  ancient  ana 

modern  times,  Mawit  968-978 No  encouragement  has  been  given  to  the  appltcauon 

of  art  to  manufactures  by  the  Art  Union  of  Dublin,  Blacker  1457 Hitherto  we  nave 

much  wanted  in  this  country  manufacturing  designers;  they  are  now  being  ^RP"  .J 

the  schools  at  Somerset-house  Stanfield  2510-2513 Extension  of  the  arts  into  w 

manufactures  of  the  country,  Eastlahe  452 1 .  ^      - 

See  also  Birmingham  Art  Union.        Design^  Art  of.        School  of  Design,  . 
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Marine  Painting.    See  Landscape  and  lUarine  Painting. 

Martin,  Mr.    His  opinion  is  in  favour  of  art  unions^  Godwin,  545. 

Mason,  George  Miles.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Secretary  to  the  Royal  Birmingham 

Art  Union ;  has  had  full  opportunity  of  judging  of  its  operations^  848-854 Date  of 

the  establishment  of  the  union,  851 The  object  of  the  society  is  the  encouragement 

of  art  generally,  855-859- It  has  principally  directed  its  attention  to  painting  in  oil 

and  water  colours;  occasionally  a  piece  01  sculpture  has  been  contributed,  860 The 

encouragement  of  high  art  has  been  kept  in  view  as  far  as  it  could  be,  consistently  with 
the  funds  collected ;  reasons  why  this  object  has  not  been  exclusively  kept  in  view, 
861-873 A  school  of  design  has  been  established  in  Birmingham;  the  Royal  Bir- 
mingham Art  Union  has  not  been  in  communication  with  that  school,  874-877 It 

would  be  an  advisable  application  of  the  funds  of  the  Union  as  far  as  possible  to  co-operate 
with  the  exertions  of  the  School  of  Design  in  encouraging  the  application  of  art  to  local 
manufactures,  878,  879. 

Progress  which  has  been  exhibited  in  the  application  of  art  to  manufactures  in  Birming- 
ham within  these  few  years,  880-891 ^This  is  in  some  measure  attributable  to  the 

establishment  of  the  Art  Union  in  Birmingham,  892-902 No  prizes  have  been  given 

by  the  society  for  compositions  in  outline,  and  only  one  for  works  in  sculpture,  903-908 
The  society  has  given  no  prizes  except  money  prizes  for  the  prurchase  of  pictures, 

909 The  Birmingham  Art  Union  does  not  differ  from  the  Art  Union  of  London  in  the 

manner  in  which  it  confers  its  prizes,  910 As  regards  the  excellence  of  the  prize- 
pictures  to  be  chosen,  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  selection  to  a 
committee  chosen  for  their  generally  believed  superiority  in  the  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  art,  91 1-927 ^This  arrangement  would  have  its  objections ;  probable  nature 

of  these  objections,  914-917 Generally  speaking,  the  selections  which  nave  been  made 

by  the  prizeholders  from  the  annual  exhibition  have  been  judicious,  922,  923. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  interference  of  committees  between  the  public  and  the 
artist  would  not  be  injurious  to  the  present  and  permanent  establishment  of  an  illustrious 

school  of  English  art,  924-927 ^The  purchase  of  works  of  art  is  not  confined  to  artists 

of  Birmingham,  biit  is  extended  to  artists  of  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  928 

Number  of  artists  resident  in  Birmingham,  929,  930 Number  of  exhibitions  in  the 

year,  931,  932 ^The  encouragement  given  by  the  Art  Union  has  increased  the  number 

of  sales  irrespective  of  that  encouragement ;  increase  in  the  appetite  for  art  in  Birmingham 
of  late  years ;  the  designs  of  the  manufacturers  have  improved,  933-940, 972-974— -ITie 
committee  of  the  Birmingham  Art  Union  has  it  in  contemplation  to  apply  a  portion  of 
their  funds  for  the  purchase  of  paintings  and  other  works  of  art,  with  a  view  to  forming 

a  oermanent  gallery,  941-949 Increase  in  the  funds  of  the  Birmingham  Art  Union 

of  late  years  ;  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  distribution  of  an  engraving,  950,  951. 958. 

Course  followed  in  the  distribution  of  the  engraving,  and  in  the  selection  of  the  sub- 
ject, 962-956-  961-967 The  electrotype  has  not  been  applied,  956,  957.  979-983 

Casts  taken  from  celebrated  works  of  art  would  be  quite  as  acceptable  to  the  sub- 
scribers, if  not  more  so,  959,  960— ^Advantages  which  would  arise  from  Government 
circulating,  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  this  country,  casts  of  the  best  models  of 
classic  productions,  both  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  968*978. 

The  Birmingham  Art  Union  has  had  very  little  experience  of  the  effect  of  line  en^av- 
ing,  984-988. 1018 Complaint  made  respecting  the  two  mezzo  tin  to  engravings  distri- 
buted by  the  Art  Union  of  Birmingham ;  explanation  of  items  in  the  schedule  of  this  Art 
Union  relative  to  the  cost  of  engraving,  989-1002.  1019,  1020— —The  great  object  of 
the  engraving  being  to  improve  the  general  taste,  the  subject  should  be  taken  from  the 
highest  sources,  1003-1009 — —Witness  has  never  heard  any  complaints  on  the  part  of 

engravers  of  the  Art  Union  of  Birmingham,  1010-1012 The  general  feeling  of  the 

artists  of  Birmingham  is  favourable  to  it,  1013-1017 Principle  upon  which  the  dis- 
tribution of  engravings  takes  place  in  the  Birmingham  Art  Union,  1021-1024 The 

Birmingham  Art  Union  has  always  been  doubtful  with  respect  to  the  legality  of  its  pro- 
ceedings; it  desisted  in  its  operations  in  consequence  of  hearing  that  the  London  Art 
Union  tiad  received  notice  from  the  Treasury,  1025-1041. 

*'  May  Day.''  The  plate  of  the  "  May  Day"  was  the  first  large  plate  to  which  the 
electrotype  was  applied,  two  years  ago,  Palmer  4062-4066. 

Medalrdie  Engraving.  Objects  and  intentions  of  the  Art  Union  of  London  with  respect 
to  medal' die  engraving,  Godwin  36-49. 

MedaU.  Medals  have  of  late  engaged  a  portion  of  the  attention  of  the  London  Art  Union ; 
sums  appropriated  in  various  years  to  this  object.  Rep.  xii Reference  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  J.  Wyon  in  his  evidence,  that  the  execution  of  medals  would  be 

a  most  valuable  thing,  Kep.  xii ;  Wyon  2032 It  is  an  art  which  has  been  very  poorly 

patronized  in  this  country,  so  poorly,  that  there  are  but  very  few  who  patronize  it  at  all, 
ih. Mr.  tVjron  is  the  only  artist  who  has  directly  benefited  by  the  limited  encourage- 
ment of  art  unions  in  this  particular  in  England,  Hep.  xii It  would  be  advisable  to 

include  medals  amongst  the  prizes,  ib.  37. 
0.79.  3  T  Medals 
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Medals-'-contmued. 

Medals  are  incladed  in  the  patronage  given  by  the  London  Art  Union»  Godwin  26—^ 
An  application  of  a  portion  of  the  funds  for  the  execution  of  medals  would  be  moit 

desirable,  Wyon  2032-2054 ^The  execution  and  distribution  of  medals  would  tend  to 

increase  a  taste  for  art,  Wag8taff268j The  distribution  of  medals  of  the  distinguished 

men  of  England  would  do  much  good,  Graves  2988 ^The  distributioa  of  medals  and 

bronzes  by  the  Art  Union  is  very  good^  Easttake  4486. 

See  also  Distribution  of  Engravings, 

Members  of  Art  Unions.    Members  of  ai't  unions  subscribe  from  a  speculative  and  gambfing 
feeling,  Hyall  3479. 

Mezzotinto  Engrafting.    In  the  outset  of  the  art  unions,  from  the  wlnt  perhaps  of  foods, 
mezrotinto  was,  from  being  more  economical,  preferred  to  line  engravio^^  iZ^.  xiti; 

Bell  1080 It  was  so  employed  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Art  Unions,  and  is 

actually  employed  by  the  Dublin;  in  this  instance,  with  signal  success.  Rep,  xiii — 
For  the  first  two  years  the  mezzotinto  style  of  engraving  was  used ;  since  that  period  line 
engraving  has  been  adopted,  Godwin  84-^9 — ^Engravings  in  uiezzotinto  cannot  be 

electrotyped,  ib.  85 It  would  be  advisable  that  mezzotinto  engraving  should  not  be 

excluded  from  the  encouragement  of  the  society,  ib.  88 The  first  two  engravings  dis- 
tributed by  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts  in   Scotland  were  in 

mezzotinto;  this  was  owing  to  the  want  of  funds.  Bell  1080,  1081 New  mode  of 

engraving  in  line,  stipple,  and  mezzotinto  lately  adopted,  Wag$t€^ff  2543,  2544 — 
Large  demand  for  this  description  of  engraving ;  increase  of  late  years,  and  to  what 
causes  to  be  ascribed  ;  growing  demand  abroad,  ib.  2545-2548. 

Superiority  of  the  English  school  in  this  department  of  engraving,  Wagstc^  2^^- 
2551  y  Gra'ves  2720;  Leggatt  3124-3128— — Extent  of  the  demand  for  this  class  of 

engraving  on  the  Continent,  I>ggat^3i29-3i32 Great  perfection  to  which  mezzotinto 

engraving  may  be  carried;  it  can  never  be  produced  equal  to  line^  li.  3133-3136 — 
Number  of  good  impressions  that  may  be  taken  from  mezzotinto  plates,  -^^£^^3137- 

3143;  Jli/all  3419— ^— Great  attention  required  in  the  printing,  Leggatt  3149-3152 

Class  of  subjects  to  which  mezzotinto  engraving  is  applicable,  ib.  3134.  3197-3200 — 
Mezzotinto  does  not  throw  off  a  sufficient  number  or  impressions  for  art  anions,  Burut 
3631 Mezzotinto  being  engraved  on  steel  would  render  a  greater  number  of  impres- 
sions tlian  line,  a  line  engraving  being  on  copper,  W.  Finden  3833 Publishers,  piwi- 

ously  to  the  Art  Union,  encouraged  mezzotinto  engravings,  because  they  got  them 
engraved  at  two-thirds  the  price,  and  charge  the  public  as  much  as  for  a  line  engraving, 
Snenion  4260. 

Modek.     Encouragement  which  has  been  given  by  the  London  Art  Unicil  to  the  exetntko 

of  models,  Godwin,  157 It  has  not  yet  been  extended  to  baa  reliefs,  but  they  ai^not 

excluded,  ib.  158-160 It  is  practicable  to  distribute  casts  to  the  membeiis  in  the 

same  way  that  engravings  are  now  distributed  ;  it  is  simply  a  question  of  expense, 

ib.  161-165 Such  distribution  would  not  be  so  generally  popular,  ib.  163. 

See  also  Art,  2.        Edinburgh  Art  Union. 

*'  Modem  Italy.'*  The  first  plate  electrotyped  by  witness  was  the  '•  Modern  Italy;'* 
success  that  attended  the  experiment.  Palmer  41 21. 

Moore,  William.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence), — Has  been  employed  in  making  frames  for 
the  engravings  of  the  Art  Union  of  London ;  increase  in  witness's  trade ;  he  does  Aot 

monopolize  the  employment,  4332-4336.  4338,  4339 Price  of  the  frames,  4337; — 

Cultivation  of  the  art  of  fraroe-m^ing  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  art  unions; 
improvement  in  the  taste  of  the  public,  4340-4351.  4357-4360—^ — Effect  of  art  onions 

npon  the  other  branches  of  witness's  trwle,  4352,  4353 Benefit  that  has  resalted 

from  the  instruction  afforded  by  the  School  of  Design  in  improving  the  taste  of  carfdrs 

and  gilders,  4354-4356 General  opinion  of  the  trade  in  favour  of  art  unions,  4361- 

4364. 

Munich.    Regulations  of  the  Art  Union  in  Munich,  App.  423. 

Mu^ic.     Is  excluded  from  the  aid  of  the  Art  Union  of  London,  Rep.  iv Music  was 

not  included  as  one  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  objects  of  the  Art  Union  of  Lonaon, 
Godwin  13. 

N. 

National  Art  Union.    Reference  to  a  proposed  institution,  of  which  a  prospectus  was  issaed 
some  time  ago,  which  was  to  be  denominated  the  National  Art  Union,  Godwin  5^^"^?^ 

The  objects  of  this  institution  differed  in  detail  from  the  Art  Union  of  London,  w'- 

Date  of  the  establishment  of  the  National   Art  Union ;  statement  put  forth  oy 

them  that  they  had  received  cordial  co-operation  from  the  artists  generally,  Faftey  lyH' 

1717 ^The  artists,  at  a  general  meeting,  denounced  having  lent  themsel^s  toit,*  • 

17^5' 
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National  Art  l/nion— continued. 

1715 DisapproTal  of  the  plan  on  which  the  Natiooal  Art  Unicn  was  proposed  to  be 

established^  ffagj/fl^26i3-a6i8 Footing  on  which  the  National  Art  Union  was  pro* 

posed  to  be  established,  Graves  2889-2895 -The  National  Art  Union  was  a  private 

epeciilation  ;  arrangement  under  which  Mr.  Mooo  disposed  of  two  engravings  after  Tur- 
ner's Ancient  and  Modem  Italy  to  the  Union,  Leggatt  3301-3305 The  National  Art 

Union  for  England,  projected  some  time  ago,  was  on  a  totally  different  basis  from  Che  Art 

Union  of  London ;  it  was  to  bring  profit  to  the  projectors,  Calnaghi  3762-3764 The 

National  Art  Union  was  not  founded  on  the  principle  of  a  combination  of  a  certain 
Bomber  of  publishers  and  printsellers ;  Mr.  Moon  was  the  only  printseller  concerned  in 
it.  Boys  4414. 

Prospectus  of  the  National  Art  Union,  4fP-  358—— Prints  for  delivery  to  aubscribers 
of  the  year  1843,  ib.  359. 

National  Galleries.  The  Committee  of  the  Birmingham  Art  Union  has  it  4n  contemplation 
to  apply  a  portion  of  its  funds  for  the  purchase  of  paintings  and  odier  works  of  art,  with 
a  view  to  forming  a  permanent  ^aller}^,  Jfa«OM  941-^9 Under  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  the  Edinburgh  Art  Union  it  is  not  practicable  to  reserve  any  portion  of  the 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  painttvgs,  with  a  view  to  forming  a  gallery  of  Uring 
artists,  5cH  1235-1237— How  far  the  subscribers  would  object  to  a  portion  of  the 
annual  subscriptions  being  set  apart  for  the  purchase  of  worlcs  of  art,  with  a  view  of 
forming  a  public  gjallery,  Cooper  1919*1921— Purchasing  periodically  a  painting  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  gaRery  of  Hving  national  art  would  have  a  beneficial  tendency^ 
Etty  2233, 2234  ■  Love  of  art  excited  among  the  public  by  the  opening  of  the  National 
Gallery  and  other  public  institutions,  Eastlake  4526,  4527. 

A  gallery  of  national  art  and  of  national  antiq^uities  would  be  highly  serviceable  to  the 

promotion  of  art  in  general  in  Ireland,  Bladder  1423-1428 ^They  have  been  adopted 

m  other  countries  wim  advantage,  16.  1424,  1425 If  there  were  a  public  building 

erected  at  the  expense  of  the  country,  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  be  soon  occupied  by 
works  of  art,  contributed  either  by  individuals  or  by  the  Dublin  Art  Union,  ib.  1508- 
1511. See  also  Gallery  ofBritim  Art. 

New  Houses  of  Parliojnent.  Witness  anticipates  a  great  deal  of  encouragement  to  art 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Commission  for  the  decoration  of  the  New  Houses  of 

Parliament,  Ettv  2133,  2134 ^The  encourt^ement  of  fine  art  in  the  decoration  of  the 

N«w  Houses  01  Parliament  is  a  legitimate  application  of  Government  patronage,  Stan- 
Ji^  2397y  2398— —Fitness  of  the  artists  at  present  selected  to  decorate  such  buildings 

as  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Eastlake  4539-4541- Even  if  the  fresco  were  put  upon 

the  building  it  need  not  necessarily  continue  there,  ib.  4542. 

New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Coburs.  Way  in  which  the  ojperations  of  the  Art  Union 
are  considered  very  beneficial  by  the  New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours ;  paper 

handed  in  containing  evidence  in  support  of  this  opinion,  Fahey  1554-1581 ^The 

character  of  the  paintings  exhibited  by  the  New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Coloyrs 
has  been  raised  since  the  formation  of  the  Art  Union,  ib,  ,1582-1601-' — -The  suspension 
of  this  union  has  done  injury  to  the  institution,  ib.  1602- — -The  Art  Union  of  London 
has  acted  decidedly  beneficially  on  this  society;  a  larger  sum  of  money  is  applied  to 
paintings  than  previously  to  its  establishment.  Fielding  2258-2269— — Choice  generally 

the  prizeholders  have  of  the  works  exhibited,  ih.  2260-2269,   2274,   2275 Great 

improvement  in  the  exhibitions  of  this  society  during  the  last  few  years,  Cotnaghi  3794. 

Newspaper  Critiques.  Nature  and  character  of  the  newspaper  critiques  on  exhibitions  of 
works  of  art ;  how  far  they  are  to  be  relied  upon ;  general  opinion  among  artists  that 
their  works  are  unfairly  treated  in  these  critiques,  Fahey  1621-1627, 

Nuremberg.    Regulations  of  the  Art  Union  in  Nuremberg,  App.  437. 

O. 

Old  Masters.  Engravings  from  the  works  of  ancient  mastera  should  not  be  excluded ;  they 
would  increase  the  value  of  the  distinciion  when  modern  works  were  chosen,  Uwins  1772, 

ly^g Encouragement  wanted  for  engravings  from  the  old  masters;  works  of  that 

description  now  in  progress  of  publication  by  witness.  Graves  2978-2980 -Increasing 

demand  for  engravings  by  the  old  masters,  Colnaghi  3801-3804 How  far  it  is  desir- 
able, in  order  to  encourage  high  art,  that  works  for  engraving  should  be  selected  from 
the  schools  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael,  Fog  go  4742. 

Outlines: 

1  •  Encouragement  given  by  the  London  Art  Union  to  the  Production  of  Com- 
positions in  Outline. 

2.  Beneficial  Effects  produced  by  the  Distribution  of  Compositions  in  Outline* 

3.  Questionable  Utility  of  such  Distribution. 

1.  Encouragement  given  hy  the  London  Art  Union  to  the  Production  of  Composi- 
tions %n  Outline: 

In  1844-45  a  volume  of  compositions  in  outline,  the  production  of  a  British  artist,  was 
0.79,  3x2  distributed 
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O  UTLINES — continued. 

1.  Encouragement  given  by  the  London  Art  Union,  ^c.-H:ontinued. 

distributed  to  subscribers,  besides  the  usual  engraving.  Rep.  iv The  encouragement  of 

composition  in  outline  is  still  in  its  infancy,  ib.  vi— ~It  was  first  thought  or  in  1843,  bat 

not  more  than  100  /.  was  expended  on  the  experiment,  ib." Exertions  used  by  the  Ait 

Union  of  London  in  the  encouragement  of  compositions  in  outline,  Godwin  120-132--^ 
Premium  offered  by  the  committee  for  the  best  series  of  designs  in  outline,  illustrative  of 

English  or  sacred  history,  ib.  120 Selection  of  a  series  by  Mr.  Selous,  illustrative  of 

the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  tb. Determination  of  the  committee  to  engrave  them,  and  to 

present  a  copy  to  each  subscriber  in  addition  to  the  print  of  the  then  current  year,  ib. 

Proposition  of  the  committee  of  the  Art  Union  to  apply  a  portion  of  their  funds  for 

prizes  for  compositions  in  outline.  Fielding  2308,  2309. 

2.  Beneficial  Effects  produced  by  the  Distribution  of  Compositions  in  OutUae: 

Approbation  expressed  by  the  Committee  of  the  encouragement  given  by  art  unions  to 
compositions  in  outline,  either  for  subjects  ad  libitum  or  subjects  prescribed,  Rep.  xxxv 
— ^Beneficial  effect  produced  by  the  encouragement  of  compositions  in  outline,  Godm 

637-~539 The  circulation  of  outlines  as  premiums  for  the  purchase  of  tickets  is  in  a 

different  position  from  engravings;  they  are  shut  up  in  portfolios,  and  not  huDgnpio 

every  room  and  shop  window,  Vwins  1767 If  outlines  were  circulated  instead  of  prints 

there  might  be  a  ^eater  variety,  and  of  a  higher  character,  ib.  1770,  1771 Appro?aI 

of  the  distribution  of  compositions  in  outhne.  Cooper  1922-1925 The  offennfof 

prizes  for  compositions  in  outline,  and  distributing  those  outlines  among  the  public  does 
good,  Etty  2176-2180.  2223,  2224 ^The  fact  of  proposing  prizes  for  the  best  compo- 
sitions in  outline  has  had  a  beneficial  influence  upon  art,  Fmdmg  2324-2328. 

Offering  premiums  for  compositions  in  outline  is  calculated  to  encourage  a  certain 
attention  to  high  art;  but  still  with  regard  to  paintings  it  is  not  doing  much,  Standi 

236O7-2365 Absence  of  any  objection  to  the  distribution  of  outlines  in  composition, 

Wagstaff  2680,  2681.  2688 Approval  of  the  distribution  of  compositions  in  outline, 

Graves  2965-2968;  liya// 3390-3400.  3482;  Burnet  3561-3565 ^The  circulation  of 

outlines  would  produce  a  good  effect  on  public  taste,  without  interfering  with  the  pub- 
lishers, Grat>e»  2971-2977;  Leggatt  ^266;  Ryall  3390 ^The  Art  Union  circulating 

outlines  of  the  first  drawings  of  the  works  of  the  great  artists,  such  as  those  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  at  Oxford,  would  be  better  than  circulating  works  of  modem  art,  Grom 

2985-2987 ^The  distribution  of  outline  engravings,  casts,  and  bronzes  would  injure 

no  one  interested  in  the  sale  of  those  articles;  the  distribution,  properly  conducted, 
would  do  great  good,  ib.  2992-2994. 

Higher  price  at  which  the  outlines  ma^  be  sold  than  that  attached  to  them  by  the  Art 
Union,  Legjgatt  3338, 3339 The  distribution  of  compositions  in  outline  would  do  great 

?;ood  in  diffiising  knowledge  and  taste,  Pye  3680,  3681 Great  benefit  that  will  arise 
rom  the  compositions  in  outline  distributed  by  the  Art  Union,  W.  Finden  3871-3873-^ 
Geneial  approbation  with  which  the  compositions  in  outline  circulated  by  the  Art  Union 
of  London  nave  been  met ;  such  publications  tend  to  encourage  a  taste  for  high  and  pare 

art,  Shenton  4286-4290 Great  merits  of  the  system  lately  adopted  of  issuing  outlines 

after  the  manner  of  Retzch,  Eastlake  4484,  4485 ^The  devotion  of  funds  to  the  engrai- 

ing  in  outline  of  the  first  drawings  of  the  great  masters,  such  as  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
is  not  to  be  recommended,  because  the  mass  of  the  public  would  not  relish  them,  t(.  4497' 
4499- 

The  selection  of  etchings  illustrating  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  distributed  among  the  sub- 
scribers, were  very  beautiful,  and  calculated  to  do  good,  Stanfield,  2473-2484 Credit 

able  character  of  the  outlines  from  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  lately  published  by  the  Art 
Union,  Leggatt  3335,  3336 Great  merit  of  the  compositions  in  outline  lately  circu- 
lated ;  a  distribution  annually  of  comiK)sitions  of  merit  would  be  beneficial  to  art,  E. 
Finden,  3943-3946- 

3.  Questionable  UtiUiy  of  such  Distribution : 

Additional  subscribers  have  been  obtained  from  the  circumstance  of  the  outlines  giv**" 

in  addition  to  the  engravings,  Godwin  329,  330 How  far  it  is  to  be  inferred  from 

this  that  the  mere  distribution  of  engravings  is  likely  to  be  more  popular  with  the  sub- 
scribers than  the  distribution  of  pictures,  ib If  the  distribution  were  confined  to 

outlines,  the  encouragement  given  to  art  unions  would  fall  off,  Ryall  3483. 34^4-^ 
Questionable  utility  of  a  distribution  of  such  works  as  Fiaxman's  designs  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod;  particular  objection  to  which  ouUines  are  open;  JB(W^iiA:e 4512-4516. 

See  also  Edinburgh  Art  Union.        Etchings.        Graves,  Mr.        Retzch*s  Outlines. 

P. 

Painters.    Art  unions  are  a  great  benefit  to  painters,  Ryall  3480,  3481 -The  most  ern^ 

nent  painters  are  all  decidedly  against  the  Art  Union;  it  has  been  prfectly  destructive 
them,  JBurne^  3579-3581 If  art  unions  were  abolished  the  middle  class  of  P^'^^^^j 
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would  suffer,  Burnet  Q^gs Painters  have  benefited  by  the  Art  Union;  the  societies 

haye  done  harm  in  bringing  up  a  class  of  men  who  never  would  have  been  painters  but  for 
the  art  unions,  Colnaghi  3781-3786. 

Painting.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  London  Art^Union  is  to  promote  painting,  Rep.  iv— — 
To  aU  branches  of  painting  its  aid  is  extended,  ib.  The  largest  proportion  of  the 
amount  subscribed  to  the  Art  Union  of  London  has  been  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
paintings ;  this  has  arisen  from  the  will  of  the  prizebolders,  Godwin  188,  i8g.  201,  202 
——The  society  has  always  looked  to  encourage  the  highest  branches  of  art,  but  not  any 

one  exclusively,  ib.  190-192 In  painting  they  look  to  the  ideal  and  to  the  historic 

school  as  the  highest,  and  have  sought  to  lead  the  public  to  purchase  works  of  that 
description;  mode  which  they  have  adopted  for  this  purpose,  ib,  193-196. 

Number  of  pictures  purchased  in  the  years  1841,  1842,  and  1843  respectively,  by  the 
Art  Union  of  London;  value  of  these  paintings,  Godwin  331-334— —A  plan  has  been 

entertained  of  ordering  {)ictures  by  commission,  ib.  344 ^The  chief  objection  to  it  was, 

that  it  would  interfere  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  association,  that  of  leaving 

the  choice  to  the  prizeholders,  ib.  345-349 The  encouragement  of  the  society  is  not 

limited  to  any  class  of  painters,  ib,  364,  365 The  purchase  of  paintings,  unconnected 

with  the  Art  Union,  has  increased  since  its  establishment;  this  may  be  attributed  to  its 
influence,  ib.  528-531 . 

Only  about  one-half  of  the  sum  contributed  to  the  Dublin  Art  Union  is  applied  to  the 

purchase  of  paintings.  Cash  633 Present  tendency  of  Irish  art  in  painting.  Blacker 

1352-1354 Hope  expressed  by  witness,  that  from  the  increased  impulse  given  to 

ecclesiastical  architecture  in  Ireland,  there  will  be  a  corresponding  demand  for  painting 
of  a  relipous  character;  high  art  derives  a  great  portion  of  its  excellency  from  this 
branch  or  painting,  «i.  1366-1 370-  1377-1385-  1396-1399- 

The  Birmingham  Art  Union  has  principally  directed  its  attention  to  painting  in  oil  and 
water-colours.  Mason  860. 

See  also  Art,  2.  Artists.  Commissions  to  Artists.  Edinburgh  Art  Union. 
Gallery  of  British  Art.  High  Art.  Historical  Painting.  National  Galleries. 
Portrait  Painting.        Selection  of  Prizes. 

Palmer,'  William  Vaughan.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  had  much  experience  in  the 

application  of  the  electrotype  process  to  engraving,  4060,  4061 The  plate  of  the 

'•  May  Day"  was  the  first  large  plate  to  which  electrotype  was  applied,  two  years  ago, 

4062-4066 Number  of  plates  witness  has  produced  since  by  means  of  the  electrotype, 

4067-4071 — \ — The  nature  of  the  process  explained;  witness  declines  stating  certain 

tortious,  4071-4090.  4129-4131 The  process  is  practised  abroad,  the  secret  having 
een  obtained  from  witness,  the  inventor,  4077-4081 Witness  has  no  patent,  4082 

Impossibility  of  distinguishing  engravings  taken  from  the  electrotype  plate  from 

the  engravings  taken  from  the  original  plate,  4091,  4092.  4098 No  alteration  in  the 

mode  of  engraving  is  necessary  when  it  is  required  to  submit  the  plate  to  the  electrotype 
process,  4093 ^The  "  under-cut"  is  as  much  in  use  in  engravings  to  which  the  elec- 
trotype process  has  been  applied  as  in  those  to  which  it  has  not  been  applied,  4094  ■■  ■ 
The  shadows  in  electrotype  prints  are  not  stronger  than  in  original  engravings ;  variations 
occur  from  want  of  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  the  print;  there  are  no  means  of  producing 
exact  uniformity,  4099-4105. 

Number  of  matrixes  that  maybe  taken  from  the  original  copper  plate;  number  of 

electrotype  plates  that  may  be  made  from  the  matrix,  4106-4118 ^The  wear  and  tear 

of  the  electrotype  plate  is  just  the  same  as  the  original  plate;  doubt  in  the  profession 

with  regard  to  that  point,  41 19-4121 Maximum  number  of  impressions  that  ought  to 

be  taken  from  an  electrotype  plate,  4122,  4123.  4136 The  engraver  should  always  be 

the  individual  who  should  retouch  the  plate,  either  the  original  or  the  electrotype,  4124- 

4126 ^The  original  plate  should  always  be  sent  to  the  electrotypist  as  early  as  possible^ 

in  order  to  secure  a  perfect  electrotype  plate,  4127,  4128 Length  of  time  the  process 

lasts,  4129-4131 Expense  of  each  matrix  and  plate,  4132,  4133 — ^—Expense  of  re- 
touching an  original  plate,  4135 Cost  of  engraving  14,000  copies  of  the  ''  RafTaelle 

and  the  Fornarina,"  4137-4144 Opposition  to  the  electrotype  among  the  publishers; 

grounds  of  such  opposition,  4145-4153^- — It  is  witness's  belief  that  the  electrotype 

will  gradually  extend  among  "publishers  as  well  as  art  unions,  4154,  4155 It  has  not 

been  applied  to  printing  books;  stereotype  is  cheaper;  it  will  make  progress  in  that  de- 
partment as  well  as  in  engraving,  4156-41 61 — —Mr.  Spencer,  a  gilder  of  Liverpool,  was 
the  first  discoverer  of  the  electrotype  process ;  he  took  out  no  patent  for  it,  4162-4165. 

Paris.    The  Art  Union  of  London  was  about  to  establish  a  correspondence  in  Paris,  but 

this  has  been  for  the  present  delayed,  Godwin  5551  556 Effect  of  the  art  unions  in 

Paris;  spirit  of  gambling  increasing  among  the  artists,  Foggo  4735. 

Parker  Society.    See  Booksellers. 

0.79.  3x3  Parkes, 
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J^arkes^  Mary.    (ADalysis  of  her  Evidence.)— -Has  been  engaged    in    the  distribntiiii  of 
engravings  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  Art  Union  of  I^ndon ;  has  been  iu  bmioess 

on  an  extensive  scale  for  30  years,  4643-  4647""4649 Injurious  effect  of  the  Art  Umon 

upon  the  publishers  and  printsellers  on  account  of  the  use  of  the  electrotype,  4544-4546. 

4666"4673 Objections  to  the  electrotype ;  darkness  a1)out  it ;  defects  in  the  plate  of 

"  Una,"  by  Mr.  Watt,  4550-4557 Not  more  than  1,000  engravings  should  betakn 

from  one  plate;  limiting  the  number  of  impressions  raises  their  Talue  in  the  market, 

4558-4561 Success  of  the  electrotype  in  some  cases;  it  is  a  wonderful  diseofery, 

but  can  never  benefit  art,  4562,  4563— --Its  success  depends  upon  the  period  at  wUck  it 
is  applied  to  thf  original  plate,  4564,  4565 — ^-Witness  is  favoucable  to  the  ArtUaioo; 
with  alterations  it  would  do  much  good ;  suggestions  as  u>  these  alterations,  4573-4J76 

Claim  preferred  -by  witness  to  the  Committee  for  encoisrageaHMit  ia  a  speooiatioD 

for  the  distribution  of  engravings,  4£77#  457^^ 

ParUameni,  Houses  of.    See  New  Hou$es  of  ParU&mmt. 

PtUrofioge,    See  Art,  2.        New  Houses  cf  ParUament.        Private  Patrmuige. 

PenaHies.  Penalties  to  which,  supposing  art  unions  to  come  under  the  statute  against 
lotteries,  they  are  now  exposed,  as  expressed  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  in  his  opinioii, 
Hep.  xxvii-^-^--Opinion  of  the  committee  that  art  unions  are  exjK>sed  to  prosecutioiK,  as 
the  law  now  stands,  on  the  part  of  the  private  informer,  t6.  xxviii. 

Pennefather,  Baron.    Is  a  member  of  the  Art  Union  of  Dublin,  Cash  828. 

Petitions  : 

1.  Petitions  in  favour  of  Art  Uniom. 

2.  PetiiiofM  i^aimt  tbewu 

1.  Petitions  in  favour  of  Art  Unions : 

Petition  present^  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  art  unions  by  certain 
en^avers;  now  far  the  allegations  of  that  petition  are  accurate,  Burnet  3537-3546 — 
Witness  cwsiders  those  artists  who  have  si^ed  the  petition  in  favour  of  ait  nue&s  to 
be  bad  judges  of  their  own  interest,  ib.  3599-3602. 

2.  Petitions  against  them : 

Means  by  which  mgnatuies  to  the  petition  against  aK  anions  are  alleged  to  have  btn 
obtained,  Graves  3071-3075;  Burnet  3646y  3546— ^Moie  than  two-tbiids  of  the 
en^vers  of  I.ondon  signed  a  petition  against  the  Art  Union  of  London,  IZysU  3414 — 
Witness  si^ed  the  petition  of  the  engravers  against  art  unions,  Burmet  35ft9-— ^-^ladeice 
relative  to  the  petition  aeainst  art  unions  presented  to  The  House ;  means  taken  bf  Mr. 
Graves  to  obtain  witness s  signature;  his  refusal  to  sign,  TWffer  4O2i'-4027. 

Pictures.    See  Paintii^.        Sekctiom  of  Prizes. 

Pietra  Dura.    See  Cameos. 

^'  Pilgrim's  Progress."    See  OutUms. 

Portrait  Painting.    Objections  to  allowing  portrait  painting  a  share  in  the  patronage  of 

art  unions,  jRep.xxxiii Improvement  in  art  of  late  years,  in  consequence  of  there  briog 

fewer  portraits ;  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  Art  Union,  Colnaghi  3795 Portrait 

painting  should  not  be  encouraged  by  art  unions ;  the  whole  strength  of  the  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  to  historical  painting,  Easttake  4481. 

Portrait  and  landscape  painting  are  the  branches  most  encouraged  by  public  opinion, 
Stanfield  2386-2389-^— A  certain  number  of  holders  of  prizes  should  have  the  option 
vof  having  their  portrait,  or  any  of  their  immediate  family,  or  some  distinguished  person, 
taken  in  oil  or  in  marble,  or  of  selecting  a  picture;  how  far  the  devotion  of  the  funds 
of  art  unions  to  such  objects  would  be  a  departure  from  their  proposed  views,  £.i^W» 

3895-3911 Advantages  of  encouraging  portrait  painting,  ib.   3896-3916— ^Hjg" 

rank  in  which  portrait  painting  should  be  placed,  ib.  3904-3908 Portrait  painting 

cannot  be  looked  at  as  anything  less  than  the  highest  class  of  art,  ib.  3904. 

Presents  to  Public  Institutions.  The  adoption  of  the  plan  obtaining  in  some  of  the  foreign 
art  unions,  of  making  presents  to  public  institutions  of  works  of  art,  would  be  beneflcial, 
E.  Finden  3924. 

Price  of  Engravings.  The  effect  of  the  art  unions  has  not  been  to  reduce  the  price  ot 
engravings  to  the  public,  Graves  2853-2858.  2863-2866. 

Price  of  Pictures.  The  art  unions  do  not  tend  to  raise  tbe  price  of  pictures  artificiaByi 
Cooper  1970-1984. 

Printing  of  Engravings.     Compared  with  foreign  printing,  the  English  are  by  no  m 
backward,  Leggatt  3153. 
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Printsellers.  Printsellers  might  and  do  make  art  unions  out  of  their  own  stock,  Crmhrim 
ggo—— Difference  between  these  unions  and  the  Art  Union  of  London,  t6.^—— Witness 
cannot  imagine  that  art  unions  have  operated  injuriously  against  the  print  trade,  or  how 
anything  which  would  create  a  demand  for  an  article  could  interfere  with  the  parties 

vending  it,  Fahey  1670,  1671 In  the  purchase  of  outlines,  printsellers  should  be 

encouraged  who  have  done  much  for  art;  case  of  Mr.  Doo's  engraving  of  Mr.  Eastlake's 
"  Pilgrims,"  Uvoiru  1 768 The  printsellers  consider  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  pre- 
sent plan  of  art  unions;  and  they  are  essential  to  the  artists,  ti.  1785, 1786. 

One  society  for  each  kingdom  would  do  ao  injury ;  if  erery  town  has  them,  and  print- 
sellers  have  distributions,  the  legitimate  printselliftrs  and  tmbKsbers  will  be  destroyed. 
Graves  a868—— Necessity  for  the  intervention  of  a  priatseller  for  distributing  the  works 

published  by  the  pttblishefsy  Leggatt  3266, 3267 Means  by  which  the  evils  ascribed  to 

the  art  unions,  as  affecting  the  printselling  trade,  may  be  obviated,  ib.  3293,  et  sea. 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  injury  to  witness's  trade  from  the  operations  of  the  Art  Union, 
^^•3306-3310—— Art  unions  have  affected  printsellers  very  little  hitherto,  Ryall^w 

The  printsellers  have  been  injured  in  some  degree  by  the  art  unions ;  witness  is 

unable  to  state  to  what  extent  they  or  the  engravers  have  been  affected,  Pye  36^- 
3701. 

An  unions  have  not  operated  injuriously  to  printsellers  as  yet,  W.  Finden  3835,  3836 

^The  extensive  use  of  the  electrotype  vwuld  be  eventually  injurious,  as  bringing  all 

engravings  to  the  maximum  of  a  guinea,  ih.  3836-3849 Printsellers  ought  to  be 

encourasced ;  they  are  a  useful  set  of  men  both  for  artists  and  art,  E,  Finden  3947-3949 

^The  multiplication  of  engravings  by  the  Art  Union  of  London  has  not  been  and 

cannot  be  inj uncus  to  the  printselling  trade,  Turner  \o\ ^-^oii The  business  of  a 

printseller  requires  scarcely  any  capital,  Foggo  4749. 

See  also  Electrotype  Process.         Engravers  and  PuhKshers.        Publishers  and  Prints 
sellers, 

.Private Patronage.  Opinion  of  the  committee  that  it  is  of  consequence  to  examine,  and, 
as  far  as  may  be,  determine  how  far  the  encouragement  given  by  art  unions-has  affected 
private  patronage.  Rep.  xi— ^-There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  which 
the  Art  Union  purchases  bear  to  those  made  by  the  rest  of  the  public  from  the  exhibition 

of  the  Royal  Academy,  ib. The  Royal  Academy  has  not  furnished  any  account  so 

classified,  i6.— -By  an  examination  of  the  sales  effected  by  the  Society  of  Watet 
Colours,  it  will  be  found  that  though  the  sales  yearly  augmented  very  considerably,  this 
augmentation  has  been  confined  to  the  sales  made  to  the  Art  Union,  ib. — '—Reference  to 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Blacker,  in  which  he  states  that  the  influence  of  art  unions,  indirect 
but  still  sensible,  on  private  encouragement,  is  very  oonmderaUe,  tfr.  xii« 

Although  private  patronage  has  increased  since  the  formation  of  art  unions  in  Ireland, 

it  is  still  very  inconsiderable.  Blacker  1532,  1533 The  system  of  art  unions  has  not 

interfered  in  any  way  with  private  patronage ;  it  has  gone  on  gradually,  as  well  as  the 

purchases  made  by  the  Art  Union,  Fahey  1665-1669.  1672 The  Art  Union  has  not  in 

any  way  diminished  private  patronage.  Cooper  1950. See  also  Painting. 

Prieeholders.  Any  particular  encouragement  to  art  that  hds  at  present  arisen  has  been  from 
those  who  have  obtained  the  prizes,  Godwin  202. 

Prizes  : 

1.  Generally. 

t.  Suggestions  that  the  Amount  of  the  Prizes  should  be  increased. 

9.  ReeemmeTuUition  that  Prizeholders  should  have  the  Choice  of  Engravings 
as  well  as  Paintings^  to  the  value  of  their  Prizes. 

1.  Generally: 

The  inducements  held  out  by  the  London  Art  Union  are  a  certain  number  of  prizes 
distributable  by  lottery  in  money,  Rep.  iii  ■  The  money  so  obtained  to  be  laid  out  m  the 
purchase  of  paintings  from  certain  exhibitions,  ib. In  ad<tition  to  which  each  sub- 
scriber is  entitled  10  an  engraving  from  the  work  of  some  living  British  artist,  ib. 

Additions  which  have  been  made  to  these  prizes  and  distributions  during  the  year 

1844-45,  ti.  iv ^The  amounts  of  money  allotted  to  subscribers  vary  according  to  the 

whole  amount  collected,  Godwin  156 — ^Scheme  of  prizes  for  the  year  1843-44,16. 

Only  about  one-half  of  the  sum  contributed  to  the  Dublin  Art  Union  is  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  paintings ;  the  engraving,  for  which  they  are  in  advance,  takes  a  considerable 
sum,  Cash  633. 

The  Birmingham  Art  Union  has  given  no  prizes  except  money  prizes  for  the  purchase 

of  pictures.  Mason  909 ^This  society  does  not  differ  from  that  of  London  in  the  manner 

in  which  it  confers  its  prizes,  ib.  910. 

2.  Suggestions  that  the  Amount  of  the  Prizes  should  be  increased: 

Amount  of  the  highest  prize  which  has  at  present  been  given,  Godwin  365,  366 

Suggestion  by  members  of  the  committee  of  the  London  Art  Union,  that  the  amount 
should  be  increased,  ib.  367 A  great  error  is  committed  by  the  Art  Union  in  the  great 
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Prizes— continued. 

2.  Suggestiom  that  the  Am<mnt  of  the  Prizes  should  be  increased — contioned. 
number  of  small  prizes ;  suggestion  that  the  prizes  generally  should  be  of  larger  amount, 
Eity  2160-2175- — The  smallness  of  the  prizes  deteriorates  greatly  from  the  utility  of 

the  Art  Union,  Stanfield  2382-2385 Evidence  as  to  the  evil  effects  arising  from  the 

smalhiess  of  the  prizes,  ib.  2429-2444 By  giving  prizes  of  a  higher  amount,  soperior 

v?orks  of  art  would  be  encouraged.  Graves  305^3058.  3084. 

3.  Recommendation  that  Prizeholders  should  have  the  Cftaice  of  Engravings  as  weB 

as  Paintings  J  to  the  value  of  their  Prizes  ; 

The  Art  Union  should  purchase  some  of  the  best  prints  from   the  printsellers  as  the 

smaller  prizes,  instead  of  bad  pictures,  Uwins  1763 Giving  prizeholders  the  power  of 

selecting  engravings  from  the  collections  of  different  publishers  would  do  good  both  (0 
the  engravers  and  pubUshers,  Grot^es  3085-3093. 3096-3103— The  choice  of  engnyii^ 
would  come  under  the  committee  appointed  to  choose  the  paintings,  ib.  3094, 3095 — 
Approval  of  a  plan  for  giving  a  certain  number  of  prizes,  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of 

engravings,  in  the  same  way  as  the  purchase  of  paintings,  Colnaghi  3765 Prizes  being 

distributed  for  the  purchase  of  engravings,  allowing  the  holders  to  select  engravings  from 
the  collections  of  publishers,  would  obviate  the  evil  under  which  publishers  are  l&ely  to 
suffer  from  art  unions,  E.  Finden  3970;  Turner  4043. 

See  also  Architecture.  Bronzes.  Casts.  Distribution  of  Prizes.  Engramg, 
High  Art.  Medals.  Outlines,  I.  Portrait  Painting.  Sale  of  Prizes.  Sctdp- 
iure.      Selection  of  Prizes. 

Progress  of  Art  Unions.  Extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  various  societies,  and  from  the 
evidence  of  some  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  Committee,  showing  the  progress 
of  the  various  societies.  Rep.  x. 

Promotion  of  Art.  Suggestions  for  the  better  regulation  of  art  unions,  with  a  riew  to 
rendering  them  more  subservient  to  the  promotion  of  art,  Bell  1275-1290 The  gene- 
ral improvement  of  Irish  art  is  facilitated  and  encouraged  by  the  existence  of  the  Art 
Union,  Blacker  1386. 

Proofs.    The  number  of  proofs  taken  is  not  regulated  bv  any  special  standard,  Wagslsjl 

2077-2679 Usual  number  of  proofs  taken;  number  at  which  fixed  oflateyein; 

in  France  the  proofs  are  numbered  as  they  come  from  the  printers,  Graves  2736-2741 

^Distinction  between  the  ordinary  proof  and  the  "  ipreuve  de  choix/'  ib.  2742, 2743 

The  plate  in  England  is  not  retouched  during  the  proof  operation,  ib.  2744 — The 
publication  of  engravings  without  retouching  tne  plate  subsequent  to  the  striking  off 

the  proofs,  is  rare,  ib.  2745-2749 Proofs  without  letters  are  to  be  obtained  after  the 

writing  has  been  put  upon  the  plate ;  it  is  done  in  Paris ;  fraud  committed  thereby; 
possibiUty  of  detection,  ih.  2761-2774, 

Proofs  bear  a  high  value  in  proportion  to  the  fineness  of  the  engraving ;  the  sale  of 

proofs  alone  will  remunerate  the  publisher,  Ryall  3459-3461 ^The  value  of  earif 

proofs  will  be  entirely  lost,  owing  to  the  electrotype,  Colnaghi  3742- — -Practice  abroad 

with  regard  to  the  striking  off  proofs,  W.  Finden  3862,  3863 Our  publishers  takeoff 

not  only  too  many  proofs  but  too  many  impressions  altogether  from  the  plates,  E,  B^ 
A»»3976- 

The  number  of  proofs  taken  off  depends  on  the  proprietors,  Macqueen  4173-4^7^" — 

The  number  that  should  be  taken  depends  upon  the  plate,  ib.  41 77-41 79 ^rive  hundred 

•   proofs  would  be  far  too  many,  ib.  41 82-4104 Number  of  impressions  equal  to  proofe 

which  can  be  procured  from  the  electrotype  process  more  than  could  be  procured  frm 

the  common  process,  16.  4194,  4195 Tsot  more  than  100  proofs  should  be  struck  off 

any  plate,  Shenton  4230,  4231. 

Provincial  Art  Unions.    Objections  generally  to  provincial  art  unions;  spirit  of  gambling 
arising  out  of  them.  Graves  3023-3028. 

Prussia.    Returns,  &c.  relating  to  art  unions  in  Prussia,  App.  369,  et  seq. 
See  also  Cartoons. 

Public  Exhibitions.    Statement  showing  the  exhibitions  firom  which  the  pictures  chosen 
by  the  prizeholders  of  the  Art  Union  of  London  have  been  selected  in  each  year  sin^ 

the  establishment  of  the  institution,  Godwin  400-402 The  public  exhibitions  ot 

pictures  have  improved  since  the  establishment  of  the  Art  Union  of  London;  y^' 

cular  instance  of  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  ib.  504. 507-513 ^Exhibiti^^ 

of  the  fine  arts  which  take  place  in  Dublin  annually,  Cash  778 Improvemefltintne 

Eublic  exhibitions  since  the  estabUshment  of  art  unions,  Eastlake  4507-46!^ — T^J"^ 
er  of  exhibitions  from  which  the  art  unions  select,  JFoggo  4693 Effect  of  selectiDg 

from  these  exhibitions,  26.  4694. 


Public  Institutions.    None  of  the  purchases  at  present  made  by  the  London  Art  Udiod 
have  been  made  with  a  view  of  presenting  them  to  diflTerent  institutions  of  public  '^^ 
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Public  Institutions — continued. 

Godu?i»  368-371 The  subject  is  in  contemplation  by  the  council ;  difficulties  expe- 
rienced at  the  present  time  in  carrying  it  out,  tb. ^Tne  Dublin  Art  Union  is  not  in 

the  habit  of  making  presents  to  public  institutions  of  works  of  art  purchased  by  the 

union,  C^r^A  821-823 No  paintings  which  have  been  purchased  by  the  Edinburgh 

Art  Union  have  been  presented  to  public  institutions,  Bell  1063,  1064. 

Fund  for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  to  be  placed  in  some  permanent  situation  sug- 

fested,  Eastlahe  4448.  4453,  4454 Working  of  this  principle  as  carried  out  by  the 
)iisseIdorf  Art  Union ;  the  plan  generally  described,  i6.  4448-4452.  4466-4457 

Proposition  of  this  kind  made  to  the  Art  Union  of  London  by  witness ;  reason  of  its 
non-adoption,  16.  4458. See  also  National  Galleries. 

Public  Taste: 

1.  Generally. 

2.  Improvement  in  the  Public  Taste  for  Works  of  Art  since  the  Establishment 

of  Art  Unions. 

1.  Generally: 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  society  instituted  for  the  encouragement  of  art  rather  to  direct  the 

public  taste,  than  to  take  it  as  it  finds  it.  Blacker  1371, 1372 Reasons  for  hoping  that 

the  public,  even  if  the  choice  be  left  to  them,  may  arrive  at  a  better  taste.  Cooper 
1889-1891. 

2.  Improvement  in  the  Public  Taste  for  Works  of  Art  since  the  Establishment  of 

Art  Unions: 
Improvement  in  the  public  taste  for  works  of  a  high  class ;  it  will  progress.  Graves 

2981-2984 ^The  feeling  for  art  in  the  people  themselves  is  the  real  basis  of  the 

prosperity  of  the  arts,  Pye  3684 Influence  the  Art  Union  is  likely  to  have  on  public 

taste,  ib.  3686,  3687 Increasing  taste  for  art  among  the  people  generally,  Colna^hi 

3787,  3788 Inyprovement  in  the  public  taste  to  be  attributed  to  the  Art  Union  ;  m-^ 

crease  of  purchasers  of  superior  works  of  art,  W.  Finden  3850-3860. 

Improvement  of  public  taste  which  might  be  effected  by  the  Art  Union,  if  properly 

managed,  E.  Finden  3927-3929 Way  in  which  the  art  unions  operate  in  improving 

public  taste,  Eastlahe  4448 Means  the  art  unions  have  of  advancing  the  public  taste; 

improvement  that  has  taken  place  since  their  establishment,  t5.  448^-4491— Great 
.    advancement  in   the  taste  of  the  British  public  for  works  of  art ;  high  art  has  been 

gDining  ground;  causes  contributing  to  this  result,  ib.  4517-4520 Increased  desire  of 

the  public  to  possess  themselves  of  objects  of  art ;  the  desire  to  possess  prizes  of  pictures 
shown  to  be  a  secondary  consideration,  Foggo  4667,  4668- — Improvement  in  the  public 
taste  in  reference  to  engraving;  to  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  art  unions,  Shenton  4291, 

4292. 

The  Art  Union  in  Ireland  has  the  effect  of  exciting  a  very  general  taste  with  respect  to 

subjects  of  fine  art;  the  general  opinion  is  quite  favourable  to  it.  Cash  756,  757.  765 

There  is  a  greater  desire,  both  among  artists  and  among  the  public,  to  cultivate  tlie  fine 
arts  than  there  was  previously  to  the  Art  Union  being  establisned,  ib.  772-775. 

See  also  High  Art.        Outlines,  2.        Selection  ^Prizes. 

Publication  of  Engravings.    En^vers  abroad  generally  publish  their  works  in  connexion 

•  with  the  publisher ;  artists  seldom  publish  their  own  works,  Wasstaff  2569-2576 -In 

Holland,  and  England  also,  numerous  artists  in  etching,  publish  their  own  works,  ib.  2577 

Disadvantage  of  artists  publishing  their  own  works ;  large  capital  required  in  the 

production  of  large  plates,  ib.  2579-2584 Commission,  £c.  of  the  publisher  for  the 

publication  of  an  engraving  by  an  artist  on  his  own  account ;  general  expense  borne  by 

each  party,  ib.  2585 Publication  of  engravings  by  subscription,  ib.  2597-2603 

Usual  arrangement  made  between  the  publisher  and  engraver ;  commission,  &c.  of  the 

former,  Graves  2896-2906 Artists  and  engravers  do  not  generally  publish  their  own 

works,  ib.  2914-2916. 

Publishers  AND  Printsellers: 

1.  Generally. 

2.  How  far  Art  Unions  are  injurious  to  the  Interests  of  Publishers  and  Print- 

sellers. 

3.  Opinions  that  Art  Unions  are  bentfidal  to  them. 

4.  Objections  to  Art  Unions  on  the  part  of  Publishers  and  Printsellers. 

1.  Generally : 

Reasons  why,  in  almost  all  cases,  where  the  engraver  has  endeavoured  to  take  upon 
himself  the  functions  of  publisher,  he  has  met  with  ^ilure.  Rep.  xiii ;  Leggatt  3264-3267 ; 

Shenton  4295 Commission  allowed  by  the  publisher  to  his  agent;  risks  to  which  the 

printseller  is  liable ;  accumulation  of  stock ;  comparison  with  booksellers,  Leggatt  3247- 

3260.3268-3274 Usual  arrangements  between  engravers  and  publishers;  liberality 

of  the  publishers,  ib.  3261-3264 Advantage  to  the  engraver  of  having  the  intermediate 

assistance  of  the  publisher,  ib.  3265 Arrangements  in  general  made  between  publisher 
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Publishers  and  Pu/nt^ellbrs— continued. 

1.  Generally— continvL^d. 

and  eiigrgnrer,  Bmm^  3609*^61  c^-^-^Publishere  are  in  a  great  measure  the  controllers  of 

the  public  taste  on  the  subject  of  en^aving.  JBL  Finden  3976-3978 ^Thcy  look  less  to 

the  credit  of  the  arts  than  to  that  which  will  produce  them  the  greatest  profit ;  publiskeis 
aviaoe  an  ignoraiioe  of  their  pecuniary  interest  in  thus  standing  in  the  way  of  high  art, 
**•  3979-39§7- 

General  regdation  of  the  trade  with  regard  to  publishing ;  profits  ;  per  centage;  oom- 
mission ;  poWer  exercised  by  the  publishers  over  the  engravers,  Snenton  4295-4308. 

4312-4318 Arbitrary  conduct  of  the  printsellers  towards  artiats,  Fo^o  4718,4719 

——Commission  demanded  by  printsellers  from  engravers ;  risks  to  which  the  publisher 
is  liable,  ih.  4720-4726. 

2.  How  far  Art  Unions  are  injurious  to  the  Interests  of  Publishers  and  Printsellen: 

Reference  by  the  Committee  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  H.  Graves,  that  the  results  of  art 
unions  are  not  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  publishers  and  printsellers,  Rq^,  xi? — 
Extracts  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Graves  in  support  of  this  opinion,  ti.— — Similar 
opinions  of  Mr,  Leggatt  on  this  subject,  with  grounds  for  forming  such  opinions,  t'A. — 
Opinions  of  Mr.  Ryall  as  to  the  injurious  effects  of  art  unions  on   the  interests  of  oub- 

lishers,  ib.  xv Reference  of  the  Committee  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Burnet,  in  which 

he  objects  to  the  cheapness  at  which  the  engravings  of  the  art  unions  are  product^; 
evils  resulting  from  this  fact.  Rep.  xv ;  Burnett  3430. 3502. 3513— -—Remarks  of  thecom- 
mittee  on  the  objection  of  other  witnesses  to  art  unions  as  being  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  the  publishing  and  printselling  trades,  Rep.  xvi—— Opinion  of  Mr.  E.  Finden,  that  the 
publishers  and  not  the  art  unions  are  to  blame ;  they  have  been  the  most  opposed  to 
their  own  interests  and  to  ihose  of  art^  Rep.  xvi.  E.  Finden  3931. 

Hitherto  publishers  can  have  suffered  very  little;  the  works  distributed  by  tbe art- 
unions  have  been  of  such  a  common-place  description,  that  they  are  to  be  given  awe?, 

Rtp.  xvi ;  Ryall  341 1 Were  eminent  artists  10  be  employed  by  art  unions,  they  would 

lead  to  the  extinction  of  publishers  throughout  the  country.  Rep.  xv ;  Ryall  344*"^ 
Mr.  Pye  takes  a  more  general  and  enlarged  view ;  he  considers  art  unions  in  their  effsct 
rather  on  engraving  than  on  engravers.  Rep.  xv  ;  Pye  3643-^— Statement  by  the  com- 
mittee, that  Mr.  Colnaghi,  though  condemning,  as  well  as  other  witnesses,  the  use  of 
the  electrotype  by  art  unions,  comes  to  a  different  conclusion  as  to  the  general  influeoce 
of  art  unions  on  the  trade.  Rep.  xv;  Colnaghi  3747,  et  «ey.—— Reference  to  theopiwoQ 
of  Mr.  Colnaghi,  that  putting  the  electrotype  process  out  of  the  question,  the  eflfeaof 
the  distribution  of  engravings  by  art  unions  is  advantageous  to  the  printselling  &s  ^^^ 
as  engraving  profession.  Rep.  xvi ;  Colnaghi  3754. 

Publishers  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  a  diminution  of  price  having  taken  place; 
the  higher  class  of  engravings  would  not  be  affected  by  the  distribution  of  engrarioggof 

the  value  of  those  of  the  Art  Union,  Shenton  J.261-4267 Narrow-minded  conduct  of 

both  artists  and  printsellers  with  regard  to  the  Art  Union  and  in  their  intercourse  with 

each  other,  i^oggo  47 18 Art  unions  issuing  ihree  or  four  engravings  instead  of  one 

would  be  of  advantage  to  art,  but  would  ruin  publishers  unless  they  were  put  upoi « 

equal  footing,  so  as  to  be  able  to  compete  with  them.  Graves  2869-^4877^ Encct  of 

art  unions  on  publishers  in  the  provinces,  ib.  S954-2959. 


3.  Opinions  that  Art  Unions  are  beneficial  to  them : 

Favourable  conclusions  ^rawn  by  Mr.  C.  Turner  as  to  the  effect  of  art  ti'^'^^^J" 
igravers  and  publi  " 
part  of  the  printselle 


engravers  and  publishers.  Rep.  xvii Witness  has  never  heard  any  cotnplaitits  on  the 

rintsellers  or  publishers  resident  in  Edinburgh,  Bell  1266, 1267 — -Altboigh 


there  has  been  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  London  printsellers  and  engravers,  to.— 
The  complaints  of  the  .operation  and  effects  of  the  Dublin  Art  Union  have  arisen  pno- 
cipally  from  the  engravers  and  publishers;  surprise  expressed  by  witness  at  this  circum-  • 
stance,  Blacker  1528-1531. 
The  publishers  will  always  have  the  advantage  of  the  art  unions  if  tliey  produce  fine 

things,  Lesgatt  3213-3218 Increase  of  the  publishing   trade  created  by  ^^.    ' 

unions,  Cohaghi  3747-3753 ^The  publishers  were  complete  dictators  as  to  subjecw 

engraved  and  distributed  among  the  public ;  the  art  unions  have  done  great  S^^^^^. 

ting  an  end  to  this,  Shenton  4314.-4318 The  art  unions  have  not  tended  in  ^°®  j^ 

to  injure  the  legitimate  profits  of  the  publishers;  immense  advaatage  that  has  resu 
from  the  competition,  Foggo  4727,  4728.  4730. 

4.  Objections  to  Art  Unions  on  the  part  of  Publishers  and  Printsellers: 

General  feeling  of  publishers  throughout  the  kingdom  against  art  unions,  ^^^^^^v^ 
3070— —Influence  of  the  art  unions  upon  the  publishing  and  printselling  trade ;  f^^J^ 
off  in  the  retail  trade  for  framing  prints,  Leggatt  3203-3205 ^The  success  of  a  wo 
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Report,  1 833 — -continued. 

Publishers  and  P«/iVT5£LLEU5— continued. 

4.  Objections  to  Art  Unions  on  the  part  of  Publishers  and  Printsellers-^coniinued. 

mainly  depends  on  the  publisher ;  no  estiniftte  of  the  vatue  of  a  wwk  is  to  be  formed 
from  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the  pubhc  at  the  commencement,  Ryall  3401-3410^--— 
The  public  are  often  taken  by  the  beauty  of  the  subject  rather  than  the  excellence  of 
the  engraving ;  but  works  badly  engraved  have  not  remunerated  the  publisher^  ib.  3457, 
3458  -  The  employment  of  first-rate  artists  by  the  art  unions  would  extingoi^h  pub- 
lishers; three  art  unions  would  extinguish  publishers  and  printsellers  throughout  the 
country,  ib.  3447-3449— Extent  to  which  publishers  have  suffered  in  that  branch  of 
their  trade  connected  with  the  publication  of  engravings  of  the  price  of  one  guinea  and 

under,  E.  Finden  3969 ^The  art  unions  have  not  stimulated  the  activity  of  publishers, 

■  ■■  Shenton  4293,  4294 — »— Injurious  effect  of  the  art  union  of  London  upon  the  pub- 
lishers and  printsellers  on  account  of  the  electrotype,  ParAe^  4544-4546.  4565-4573 

Probabiliiy,  in  the  event  of  art  unions  increasing,  of  printsellers  and  publishers  being 
superseded,  Foggo  4748,  4749* 

See  also  Artj  2.      Electrotype  Process^  I.        Engravers  and  Publishers.      JSngraving, 
Foreign  PubUsf^rs.        High  Art,  4.         I^ational  Art  Union.        Printsell^s. 

Purchase  of  Paintings.  Increase  of  private  patronage  since  the  establishment  of  the  Art 
Union  in  Dublin,  Cash  686,  687. 

See  also  Price  of  Pictures,        Private  Patronage. 

Pye,  John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Line  engraver,  3636—- ^-Considers  the  Art  Union 
of  London  the  most  valuable  power  that  has  ever  arisen  in  Britain  for  the  patronage  of 
art,  3638 — -—Errors  into  which  the  institution  has  fallen  with  regard  to  engraving ; 
advertisements  for  tenders  of  price  and  quality  of  engraving,  3639-3642-— -Injurious 

effect  of  the  course  at  present  pursued  with  regard  to  engraving,  3643- Employment 

of  electrotype,  i6.— The  many  bad  impressions  produced  by  the  Union  is  one  cause 
of  their  engravings  being  reduced  to  so  small  a  value,  3643,  3644  ■  *■  It  would  be  more 
advisable  to  give  commissions  for  a  greater  number  of  engravings,  with  a  limited  number 

of  impressions,  3645.  3651 This  has  already  been  suggested  to  the  Art  Union,  3645 

Degraded  position  in  which  engravers  have  been  placed  from  the  time  of  Hogarth,  in 

1733,  to  the  present  day ;  exclusion  of  engravers  from  the  Royal  Academy,  3645-3650 
— — Dissatisfaction  of  the  engravers  in  this  country  with  their  position ;  greater  esteem 

in  which  they  are  held  on  the  Continent,  3655-3657 Great  difficulty  that  would  arise 

in  forming  committees  of  art  unions  to  select  works  of  art,  3658. 

No  change  in  the  present  system  of  allowing  subscribers  to  select  their  own  works  of 
art  is  to  be  recommended ;  national  importance  of  this  being  continued ;  periodical 
changes  in  the  members  of  the  committee  by  annual  elections  should  be  made,  3659— 
Good  that  would  result  from  giving  the  prizeholder  power  to  consult  a  certain  set  of 
persons  without  compelling  him  to  do  so ;  pictures  are  often  selected  by  the  committee 
of  the  London  Art  Union  at  the  desire  of  the  prizeholder,  3666,  3667  The  purchase 
by  the  Art  Union,  of  proofs  of  the  best  engraved  works  would  reconcile  difierences  ex^ 
isting  between  pubUsners  and  art  unions,  and  would  raise  the  engraving  in  the  field  of 
art,  3668-3670 The  reputation  and  pecuniary  interest  of  the.  engraver  are  depre- 
ciated by  the  great  number  of  impressions  taken  from  bis  work,* 367 1-3673 This 

evil  would  be  remedied  by  the  suggestion  of  having  several  engravings,  and  of  limiting 

the  impressions,  3676-3679 -The  distribution  of  compositions  in  outline  would  do 

great  good,  in  diffusing  knowledge  and  taste,  3680,  3681. 

Importance  to  be  attached  to  art  unions  as  a  sonrce  of  national  wealth  and  prosperity, 
3682-3685-^' — The  feeling  for  art  in  the  people  themselves  fs  the  real  basis  of  the  pros^. 

perity  of  the  arts,  3684- Influence  the  Art  Union  is  likely  to  have  on  public  tasite, 

3686,  3687— -The  use  of  the  electrotype  is  unfair;  and  is  injurious  both  to  the  joint 
trade  and  to  the  engraver,  3688-3690— ^The  printsellers  have  been  injured  in  some 
degree  by  the  art  unions ;  witness  is  unable  to  state  to  what  extent  they  or  the  en- 
gravers have  been  affected,  3691-3701 Probable  effect  of  an  arrangement  by  which 

die  Art  Union  might  secure  for  its  subscribers  the  earliest  and  best  impressions  of  a  plate 
from  the  publisher,  and  by  which  both  engravers  and  publishers  would  be  benefited, 
3702-3706-- — -Good  effect  of  the  Ait  Union  both  on  art  and  on  the  immediate  pecuniary 
interests  of  artists,  3707-3712 — —Great  distress  the  suspension  of  its  operation  would 
cause,  3713,  3714. 

Q. 

**  Queen,  The."  Considerable  number  of  portraits  of  the  Queen  published ;  decrease  in  the 
sale  of  late.  Graves  2942-3947, 
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*'  RaffaeUe  and  the  Fomarina**    Cost  of  engraviDg  14,000  copies  of  the  *'  Raffaelleand 

Fornarina,'*  Palmer  4137-4144 Evidence  generally  respecting   the  engraving  and 

electrotyping,  8cc.  of  this  plate,  ib.  406^^,  tt  seq.  4088.  4094.   4132.  4137 ^Toial 

nnmber  of  impressions  struck  off  from  the  Fornarina,  Macqueen  4167 'MaximDm 

number  of  impressions  taken  from  each  plate,  ib.  4168,4169 ^There  was  noyeij 

perceptible  difference  between  the  last  and  the  first,  ib.  4170 Actual  cost  to  the  Ait 

Union  of  each  print  of  the  *'  Raffaelle  and  the  Fornarina,"  JBoy«  441 7-4418. Abstraa 

from  ledger,  or  expenditure  incurred  by  the  Art  Union  of  London,  for  the  eagraving, 
paper  and  printing  of  Sir  A.  Callcott's  picture  **  Raffaelle,''  for  the  subscribers  of  1843, 
11,747  in  number,  engraved  by  L.  Stocks,  App.  300. 

Raimbach,  Mr.     It  is  stated  in  his  autobiography  that  all  his  plates  were  done  without 
assistance,  E.  Finden  3965. 

Regensburg.    Regulation  of  the  Art  Union  in  Regensburg,  App.  434. 

Regittratum  of  Pictures.    The  pictures  which  are  now  distributed  are  all  required  to  be 
registered;  a  subscriber  wishing  to  select  a  picture  not  registered  cannot  take  it,  Bop 

4367- 

Reliefs.    See  Bos  Reliefs.        Models. 

Religious  Art.  Increasingly  encouragement  of  religious  art;  powerful  stimulus  tbusgirea 
to  high  art,  Eastlake  4522-4524. 

Retouching  Plates.  Reference  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Shenton  in  his  evideoce, 
that  rctouchinir  has  hitlierto  been  employed  in  lieu  of  either  the  steel  or  electrotype 

process,  and  has  led  to  as  much  expense  and  greater  fraud.  Rep.  zvii Period  at 

which  a  mezzotint  plate  would  require  retouching,  Leggatt  3144-3148 An  engrtfing 

cannot  circulate  above  2,000,  without  being  electroiyped,  or  entirely  re-engraved  ia 

a  great  measure,  Burnet  3559 Numt>er  of  impressions  taken  off  a  copper  pUte 

before  requiring  to  be  retouched ;  number  of  impressions  that  can  be  taken  off  after 

retouching;  expense  of  retouching,  Colnaghi  3724-3728 ^The  engraver  should altayj 

be  the  individual  who  should  retouch  the  plate,  either  the  original  or  the  electrotype. 
Palmer  4124-4126 Expense  of  retouching  an  original  plate,  ib.  4135;  SiaUon 

4252.  4253- 

An  electrotype  engraving  would  require  retouching  equally  the  same  as  aa  ordiDarj 

plate,  Macqueen  4187- ^Meocimum  after  which  an  ordinary  plate  will  require  retouching 

ift.  4188— Number  of  impressions  that  may  be  struck  off  before  an  engrafing  wiS 

require  retouching,  S^eit^on  4227-4229 Retouching  plates  before  impressions  after 

the  proofs  are  circulated  among  tne  public  is  a  fraud,  ib.  4232 Witness  has  heard  of 

plates  being  retouched  in  order  to  produce  the  number  of  proofs  required,  ib.  4S33-4^39 
—A  repaired  plate  can  never  equal  the  original,,  ib.  4242-4251 Compamtive  ex- 
pense of  electrotype  and  retouching  worn  copper-plates,  ib.  4254,  42^5. 

See  also  Electrotype  Process. 

Retxch's  OutUnes.  Retzch's  outlines  have  sold  well,  Leggatt  3289—— -Avidity  with  which 
die  outlines  of  Retzch  and  others  published  by  the  Diisseldorf  school  have  beeo  reoeired, 
Shenton  4289. See  also  Outlines. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua^  In  his  lectures,  lays  down  that  the  historical  or  religious  branch  of 
art  is  the  highest,  E.  Finden  3908. 

Rome.  Inutility  of  founding  a  school  or  fund  in  conjunction  with  the  Art  Uoioa  for  send- 
ing young  artists  to  Rome,  Foggo  4746,  4747. 

Royal  Academy.    Tliere  are  a  greater  number  of  good  pictures  in  their  exhibitions  than  used 
to  be  seen  before  the  establishment  of  Art  Unions,  Godwin  507-513. 
See  also  Engravers  and  Publishers^  2.        Hanging  Pictures* 

Royal  Dublin  Society.  The  Art  Union  of  Dublin  has  not  had  any  influence  upon  the 
school  of  fine  arts  m  the  school  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Dublin,  Cash  770,  771. 

Royal  Irish  Art  Union.  Formation  of  the  Royal  Irish  Art  Union,  or  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Ireland,  by  the  Purchase  and  Diffusion  of  the  Works  ot 

Living  Artists;  general  rules  and  regulations,  App.  340 Fourth  annual  report  of  the 

committee  of  selection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Art  Union,  or  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Ireland,' by  the  Purchase  and  Diffusion  of  the  Works  of  L't^'^S 

Artists,  for  the  year  1843,  ib.  342 Prospecte  o(  the  society;  report;  preliminary 

observations;  progress  of  the  society;  comparative  view;  benencial  results;  '"^R^JI^ 
mentin  the  exhibitions ;  increase  of  private  patronage ;  public  attention ;  ^^^^^^r^^i^ 
prices  of  artists ;  list  of  selections;  engravings  in  progress ;  award  of  premiums;  Jonn^ 
medal;  premiums  for  1844;   services  of  local  secretaries;   free  exhibition;  Naitonw 

Gallery  for  Ireland ;  Gallery  of  Ancient  Art,  ib.  342,  et  seq. Accounts  of  the  Bociety' 

1841  to  1843,  ib.  348 Statement  as  to  the  exhibition  and  distribution  of  the  fta^ 
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Royal  Irish  Art  Union — contiDued. 

free  exhibition  of  the  works  of  art ;  distribution  ;  ballot,  App,  349 ^Tables  illustrating 

the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Stewart  Blacker,  respecting  the  Royal  Irish  Art  Union  and 

;  the  state  of  the  fine  arts  in  Ireland^  ib.  353 ^Table  showing  all  the  exhibitions  which 

have  ever  taken  place  in  Dublin^  and  the  number  of  works  of  art,  ib. 

Analysis  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  exhibitions,  from  the  commencement  to  the 
year  1844,  showing  not  only  the  increase  of  works  of  art  generally  since  the  formation  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Art  Union,  but  especially  those  of  an  original  character,  as  contra-dis- 
tinguished from  busts  and  portraits,  App.  354 Table  showing  the  annual  income 

and  expenditure  of  the  funds  of  the  Royal  Irish  Art  Union,  1840  to  1843,  ib. Table 

showing  the  amount  of  funds  received  from  visitors  to  the  Hibernian  Academy  exhibi- 
tion for  four  years  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Irish  Art  Union,  and  for  the 

four  years  succeeding  its  establishment,  ib.  355 Table  showing  the  amount  spent  in 

works  of  art  in  the  exhibitions  in  Dublin  previous  and  subsequent  to  the  formation  of 

the  Royal  Irish  Art  Union,  ib. Extract  from  *'  Saunders's  News  Letter,"  giving  an 

account  of  a  public  meeting,  6th  May  1839,  being  one  of  the  first  held  by  the  Royal  Irish 

Art  Union,  Lord  Viscount  Massareene  and  Ferrard  in  the  chair,  ib. ^Table  showing 

the  falling  off  of  the  funds  received  by  the  exhibitions  in  Dublin  in  consequence  of  the 
'  suspension  of  the  Royal  Irish  Art  Union,  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers 

in  England,  ib.  356 Statement  of  the  admissions  to  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Dublin 

Society,  showing  the  increase  since  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Irish  Art  Union,  espe- 
cially m  the  superior  departments  of  art,  ib. ^The  Royal  Irish  Institution  had  failed 

in  its  oUect  at  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  the  Art  Union  of  Dublin ;  supposed 
cause  of  this  failure.  Blacker  1315.  1474. 

Ryall,  Henry  Thomas.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Engraved  '*The  Blind  GirP  for  the  Irish 

Art  Union,  3353 Also  engraved  a  plate  for  the  West  of  England  Art  Union,  3355- 

3367 ^Was  educated  as  a  chalk  engraver ;  has  endeavoured  to  produce  a  new  kind  of 

engraving ;   a  mixed  style  of  mezzotint,    chalk  and  line,  3358-3360.  3430,  3431 

Encouragement  it  has  met  with,  3361 ^Witness  is  also  the  engraver  of**  The  Conser- 

Taiive  Statesmen,"  3362 Injurious  operation  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Art  Union  of 

London  on  engraving  generally,   3363,  et  seq. Produced  by  the  almost  exclusive 

selection  of  line  engravers,  3366 The  encouragement  art  unions  are  calculated  to 

afford  should  extend  to  every  branch,  3367-3421 Engravers  are  more  benefited  by 

{mblishers  than    by  art  unions,  3367.  3371,  337a Allowing  prizeholders  to  select 
irom  a  certam  number  of  engravings  considered  the  best  in  the  market  at  the  time,  on 
the  same  plan  as  that  adopted  in  reference  to  paintings,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  existing 

arrangement,  3368-3371 Art  unions,  if  allowed  to  distribute  their  engravings  as  they 

do  at  present,  will  drive  publishers  out  of  the  market,  and  deprive  of  employment  a  large 
number  of  assistants  to  engravers,  3372-3384. 343^^-3439. 

Want  of  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  works  of  a  high  class,  3385-3389 

Approval  of  the  compositions  in  outline  lately  published  by  the  Art  Union  of  London; 
such  works  do  no  injury  to  the  publishing  trade  ;  Flaxman's  work  in  a  great  measure 

failed,  3390-3400 ^The   success  of  a  work  mainly  depends  on  the  publisher;  no 

.    estimate  of  the  value  of  a  work  is  to  be  formed  froin  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the 

f)ublic  at  the  commencement,  3401-3410 Art  Unions  have  affected  printsellers  very 
ittle  hitherto,  3411 Adoption  of  line  engraving  by  the  London  Art  Union  in  pre- 
ference to  mezzotint;   amount  they  have  spent   in  each  description,  3412-3414 

Greater  number  of  impressions  afiorded    by  line  engraving,  3415-3420 Different 

styles  of  engraving  should  be  employed,  the  prints  being  on  a  "smaller  scale  than  at 

present,  3421-3427 The  patronage  of  Art  Unions  should  extend,  if  possible,  to 

lithograph  and  wood  engraving,  3428 Bad  selection  of  pictures  for  engraving  for  the 

Art  Union  hitherto,  from  want  of  taste  on  the  part  of  the  committee ;  plenty  ot  pictures 
in  the  National  Gallery  they  could  have  chosen -from,  3440-3444. 

Art  Unions  would  be  injurious  even  if  they  encouraged  mezzotint  and  the  other  styles 

of  engraving  as  well  as  line;  grounds  for  this  opinion,  3445-3456 ^The  public  are 

often  taken  by  the  beauty  of  the  subject,  rather  than  the  excellence  of  the  engraving ; 

but  works  badly  engraved  have  not  remunerated  the  publisher,  3457, 3458 Proofs 

bear  a  high  value  in  proportion  to  the  fineness  of  the  engraving ;  the  sale  of  proofs  alone 

will  generally  remunerate  the  publisher,  3459-3461 -Witness  would  prevent  art  unions 

entering  into  competition  with  the  publisher ;  he  objects  generally  to  combination  for 

bringing  works  or  art  at  a  cheap  rate  before  the  public,  3462-3469 Injury  to  the 

bookselling  trade  from  the  Parker  Society,  and  other  societies  of  a  similar  nature,  3473- 

3478 Members  of  art  unions  subscribe  from  a  speculative  and  gambling  feeling,  3479 

It  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  painters,  3480,  3481 Approval  of  the  suggestions  of 

Mr.  Graves,  in  his  evidence  as  to  the  distribution  of  outlines,  3482 Fear  that  the 

demand  for  such  woiks  will  fall  off,  3483,  3484 Casts  from  bronze  and  medals  would 

affect  a  certain  class  of  tradesmen  in  London,  3485. 

.Ryall,  Mr.     No  credit  is  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Ryall  for  the  introduction  of  the  mode  of 
engraving  uniting  the  chalk,  mezzotinto,  and  line;  Mr.  Erlom,  50  years  ago,  to  a  certain 
extent  introduced  it,  E.  Finden  3950-3955. 
0.79-  3^3 
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^  Saints'  Day.*'    Explanation  of  the  delay  in  the  engraving  of  this   plate,  Shenton  4321- 
4324. 

Sale  of  Prizes.     Instances  have  occurred  of  paintings  obtained  by  prizeholders  being  sold 

at  Tery  reduced  prices  afterwards,  Fielding  2295 Such  portion  of  the  system  of  these 

institutions  as  leads  to  such  a  result  is  very  defective  and  injurious^  ib.  2296. 

Sajiony.    Revised  rules  and  regulations  of  the  art  unions  of  Saxony,  App.  409. 

Schooh  of  Design.  A  School  of  Design  has  been  established  in  Birminghain ;  tl^e  Royal 
Birmingham  Art  Union  has  not  been  in  communication  with  this  school.  Mason  874-^77 

It  would  be  an  advisable  application  of  the  funds  of  the  Union  as  far  as  possible  to 

co-operate  with  the  exertions  of  the  School  of  Design  in  encouraging  the  apphcatioo  of 
art  to  local  manufactures,  ib.  878,  879- — -Evidence  respectinfi^  the  objects  of  the 
School  of  Design  in  Dublin,  called  the  Dublin  Society  House,  Blacker  1458-146^-^-— 
Benefit  that  has  resulted  from  the  instruction  afforded  by  the  School  of  Design  in  improv- 
ing tlie  taste  of  carvers  and  gilders,  Moore  4354'-4356—— Utility  of  the  Govemment 
School  of  Design  in  extending  a  knowledge  of  art  among  the  people^  JEastlake  4525. 

See  also  BimdngkoM  Art  Union.        Design^  Art  of.        Manufactures. 

Scotland.  Class  of  subjects  in  engravings  chiefly  preferred  in  Scotland,  Graves  2735- 
'^735- 

Statement  by  the  directors  of  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts  in 
Scotland,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  re  Art  Uniow, 
-^PP'  33<^ Copy  memorial  of  the  association  to  Sir  George  Clerk,  ib.  334- — State- 
ment showing  the  amount  of  the  annual  subscriptions  and  expenditure  of  the  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland,  from  the  year  1834-35  to  i842-*}3^ 
inclusive,  ib,  337 List  of  engravings  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland,  ib.  339 Proceedings  of  the  Art 

Union  of  Scotland  for  the  years  1837  to  1844,  *^* 

See  also  Edinburgh  Art  Union.         Glasgow  Art  Union. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.  His  works  v^ere  published  at  hieh  prices  ;  when  the  copyright  ceased 
they  were  published  at  lower  prices,  to  prevent  others  publishing  them,  Burnet  3557. 

Sculpture.     One  of  the  objects  of  the  London  Art  Union  is  to  promote  sculpture  Itep.  i? 
Its  patronage  of  sculpture  is  restricted  by  the  costliness  of  the  material,  but  it  aims 

at  exciting  a  love  and  appreciation  of  sculptural  design,  ib. Sculptors  and  artisti^&c 

have  not  m  an  equal,  or  even  approximate,  degree  benefited  with  painters  by  the  forma- 
tion of  art  unions,  iJ.  xii- — It  is  only  of  late  that  the  London  Art  Union  has  shown 

any  attention  to  their  claims,  ib. Causes  which  tend  to  the  result  that  these  societies 

are  able  to  give  so  little  encouragement  to  this  branch  of  art,  ib. 

The  Art  Unions  of  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  have  to  a  certain  degree  and  beneficially 

encouraged  the  sculptor  in  marble.  Rep.  xii Statement  by  Mr.  Blacker,  that  they 

distribute  not  only  casts,  but  works,  executed  on  commissions  given  in  marble,  to  thoi^e 

that  appear  to  merit  them,  Bep.  xii ;  Blacker  1500-1505 Particulars  as  to  the  disrt- 

bution  of  those  works  by  the  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  Societies,  Rep.  xii The  amount 

given  by  the  various  art  unions  for  the  encouragement  of  this  branch  of  art  is  far  too 
trifling  to  have  any  great  influence  on  the  interests  of  artists,  ib.  xiii. 

Limited  extent  to  which  works  of  sculpture  have  been  selected  by  prizeholders,  God- 
win 151-155 ^The  funds  of  art  unions  should  be  applied  to  the  encouragemeot  of 

sculpture,  medal-casting,  and  other  branches  of  art,  tlwins  1800-1802— —No  other 
branch  of  sculpture  than  busts  should  be  encouraged,  on  account  of  the  expense,  E.  Fi^ 
den  3917-3923- 

Occasionally  a  piece  of  sculpture  has  been  contributed  by  the  Birmingham  Art  Uniop, 
Mason  860—  No  prizes  have  been  given  by  the  Birmingham  Art  Union  for  works  in 
sculpture,  ib.  903-908. 

Information  relative  to  the  encouragement  of  sculpture  in  Ireland,  Cash  792-795'  ^^^ 

817 Ireland  is  rich  in  living  sculptors;  names  of  some  of  them,  Blacker  1387-^39^ 

^'— It  would  be  an  advantage  that  improvement  in  sculpture  should  precede  impro?e- 
ment  in  painting,  ib.  1392,  1393. 

There  are  not  more  than  three  or  four  sculptors  in  Edinburgh,  Bell  1048, 1049—^ 
The  Edinburgh  Art  Union  confines  its  patronage,  as  regards  sculpture,  ^eoerally^ 

Scottish  sculptors,  ib.  1103-1112 It  would  be  an  advantage  to  oreak  tnroogh  this 

restriction,  ib. 

See  also  Art,  2.  Casts.  Edinburgh  Art  Union.         Models.        P^^' 

Statuary. 
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Seal  Engraving.    No  encouragement  has  as  yet  been  given,  in  practioe,  to  seal  engraving 

or   architectural  designs,  though  its  utility   is  recognised  in  theory,   Rep.  vi ^No 

encouragement  whatever  has  been  given  by  the  Art  Union  of  London  to  seal  cuttings 
Godwin  177.  181.  185-187. See  also  Eiainburgh  Art  Union. 

-Selection  of  Prizes: 

I.  By  Art  Unions  generally. 
II*  By  the  London  Art  Union: 

1.  Present  Mode  of  Selection  by  the  Prizeholders. 

2.  General  Character  of  the  Works  chosen. 

3.  Recommendations  that  a  Committee  should  be  chosen  for  the  Selec- 

tion of  Paintings,  8cc. 

4.  Objections  to  this  Plan. 

III.  By  the  Birmingham  Art  Union. 

IV.  By  the  Dublin  Art  Union. 
V.  By  the  Edinburgh  Art  Union. 

I.  By  Art  Unions  generally  .• 

The  present  organization  of  the   London  Art  Union  leaves  to  the  prizeholder   the 

selection  of  the  work  of  art.  Rep.  xxxii -Some  of  the  art  unions  are  governed  on  the 

principle  of  allowing  the  prizes  to  be  drawn  in  money,  and  applied  to  the  purchase  of 

paintings  and  other  works  of  art,  ib.  xxxvii Others  are  governed  on  the  principle  of 

purchasing  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  committee  of  selection,  and  distributing  the  pic- 
tures so  purchased  as  prizes,  ib. ^The  first  of  these  classes  comprises  the  Art  Union 

of  London,  and  the  other  English  art  unions,  ib. The  second,  those  of  Dublin  and 

Edinburgh,  ib. Advantages  and  disadvantages  attending  each  of  these  systems,  ib. 

Opinion  of  the  Committee  inclining  in  favour  of  the  latter  system,  ib.  xxxviii. 

Statement  of  the  Committee  that  they  have  anxiously  sought  to  discover  a  plan  which 
might  avoid  the  evils  and  unite  the  advantages  of  each  system,  Rep.  xxxviii— Suggestions 
offered  by  different  witnesses  to  attain  this  object,  noticed  especially  by  the  Committee, 

ib.^ Provided  a  committee  would  be  found  to  act  properly  in  such  a  case,  it  might 

probably  be  an  improvement  on  the  present  system  if  the  council  were  to  declare  what 
were  the  best  paintings,  and  arrange  them  according  to  a  certain  scale  of  merit,  leaving; 

it  to  the  public  to  take  them  or  not,  Godwin  340-343 The  two  systems  proposed 

to  be  comoined ;  in  what  manner  it  might  be  effected,  Eastlake  4448. 

II.  By  the  London  Art  Union  : 

1.  Present  Mode  of  Selection  by  the  Prizeholders  : 

Reasons  for  considering  that  it  is  preferable  to  allow  the  prizeholder  to  choose  a 
painting  or  other  work  of  art  for  himself,  rather  than  it  should  be  selected  by  the 
committee,  Godwin  244-272— — ^The  selection  of  works  for  prizeholders  in  distant  parts 
is  usually  deputed  to  the  committee,  but  this  is  by  no  means  compulsory,  ib.  310-315. 

318 It  is  common  for  prizeholders  to  add  sums  for  the  purchase  of  paintings  of 

higher  value  than  the  amount  their  prizes  would  entitle  them  to,  £6.  316,  317— —The 
council  exercises  no  control  upon  the  choice  of  the  individual,  ib.  335,  336— The 
quality  of  the  selections  has  improved,  ib.  337-339— The  prizes  selected  by  the  prize- 
holders  of  the  Art  Union  of  London  have  been  selected  from  the  works  of  the  highest 

artist  in  the  profession,  down  to  those  only  just  entering  upon  life,  Fahey  1664 ^The 

subscribers  to  the  I^ondon  Art  Union  find  no  difficulty  in  confiding  the  selection  of  either 

the  subject  or  the  engraver  to  the  committee,  ib.  1718-1721 But  there  are  reasons 

why  they  should  object  to  their  being  empowered  to  make  a  similar,  selection  of  the 
paintings;  the  two  things  are  so  different  they  will  not  compare,  ib.  1722-1741. 

2.  General  Character  of  the  Works  chosen  : 

Prizes  selected  by  the  prizeholders  have  immediately  come  into  the  market ;  there  is  no 

guarding  against  circumstances  of  this  kind,  Fahey  1 742-1 744 Prizeholders  rarely  take 

the  advice  of  good  judges  in  the  selection  of  their  pictures,  Uwins  1753-1754 -Those 

living  abroad  may  have  done  so  occasionally,  ii.   1755 The  pictures  most  likely 

to  be  chosen  are  not  those  on  which  the  most  study  has  been  expended,  ib. The 

description  of  art  to  which  the  attention  of  the  prizeholders  has  in  general  been  directed, 
has  been  to  fancy  subjects  and  landscapes.  Cooper  1884.  1901-1904- — How  far  this 
carries  out  the  object  of  the  Art  Union,  namely,  the  encouragement  of  high  art,  ib. 
1885-1888. 

The  pictures  chosen  by  prizeholders  are  frequently  brought  into  the  market  or  put  up 
for  rafflfes;  this,  even  if  there  were  a  committee  of  selection,  could  not  be  prevented,  Etty 
2138,  f^  seg.—— Considerable  sums  are  sometimes  added  by  the  holders  of  prizes  to 

0.79.  3^4  enable 
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Selection  of  Prizes — II.  By  the  London  Art  Union— contiaued. 
.  2.  Greneral  Character  of  the  Works  chosen — continued. 
enable  them  to  get  better  pictures  than  the  amount  of  their  prize  would  entitle  them  to, 

Etti/  2247 Mediocre  works  of  art  have  very  often  been  purchased  by  the  prizeholderg 

instead  of  works  of  superior  merit,  Fielding  2276-2279 ^The  choice  made  by  prize- 
holders  does  not  always  tend  to  the  improvement  of  a  taste  in  art,  Stanfield  2375—. 
The  period  of  the  year  at  which  the  lottery  is  held  is  unfavourable  to  selection,  tJ.  2376, 

2377 Many  of  the  works  they  would  be  inclined  to  select  are  already  disposed  of, 

ib.  2376-2382 Low  prices  frequentlj^  given  for  pictures  by  subscribers  to  ArtUoions, 

Ea*tlake  4631-453^ High  prices  given  in  some  cases ;  Mr.  Maclise's  picture,  the 

^'  Sleeping  Beauty,"  sold  for  300  guineas,  16.  4533,  4534. 

3.  Recommendation  that  a  Committee  should  be  chosen  for  the  Selection  of 

Paintings,  &c. : 

The  principle  of  putting  money  prizes  into  the  hands  of  subscribers,  instead  of  pic- 
tures selectea  by  the  committee,  is  injurious  to  art,  as  pictures  are  likely  to  be  ill  chosen, 

Uwins  1750-1752 The  selection  of  a  picture  by  the  Art  Union  ought  not  to  depend 

upon  chance,  but  upon  its  own  excellence ;  when  it  would  be  an  object  of  ambitioo  for 

artists,  ib.  1756 If  the  committee  chose  the  pictures,  the  subscriptions  would  fall  off; 

but  the  diminished  subscriptions  so  applied  would  do  more  good  than  the  larger  amoQDt, 

ib.  1 767;  ^  758 The  best  works  of  the  year  should  be  selected  by  an  art  union  insteadi 

of  offering  prizes  for  which  established  artists  do  not  choose  to  compete,  ib.  1818-1822 
The  committee  might  select  all  the  prizes,  and  the  prizeholders  might  choose  from 
among  them,  £6.  1857-1859 ^The  committee  should  be  chosen  annually  by  the  sub- 
scribers, or  at  all  events  some  should  go  out  annually,  to  prevent  imputations  of  interest 
or  bias,  t£.  1860-1867 If  the  choice  of  prizes  could  be  committed  to  soo)e  interme- 
diate body  it  would  be  better,  if  such  a  body  could  be  found,  ib.  1868 -If  conducted 

in  this  manner  the  union  would  prosper,  ib.  i86g. 

With  respect  to  prizes  of  the  value  of  above  100 1,  it  would  be  advisable  to  put  it  in  tie 

hands  of  the  committee,  Cooper  1892-1900 Although  a  committee  might  choose  more 

correctly,  still  the  present  system  has  some  advantages ;  approval  of  a  system  of  selection 
which  should  be  in  some  degree  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  and  in  some  ia  that  of 

the  individual,  ib.  1908-1918 Opinion  in  favour  of  a  committee  of  selection ;  of  whom 

this  committee  should  be  composed,  and  how  chosen,  Ettif  2144-2159 Leaving  the 

power  of  selection  to  a  committee  properly  constituted,  instead  of  to  the  individaal  sub- 
scribers, mi^ht  cause  better  pictures  to  be  chosen ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  Tery 

much  diminish  the  funds  of  the  society.  Fielding  2282-2294.  2297-2307 Plan  for  the 

appointment  of  a  committee  of  selection  propos^  by  witness,  ib,  2329-2334 Recom- 
mendation that  the  committee  of  the  Art  Union  should  depute  the  power  of  selectioato 
an  intermediate  committee  formed  of  artists,  and  others  competent  to  judge  of  art,  SioJir 
field  2368-2374. 

Proposed  appointment  of  a  Committee  by  the  House  of  Commons,  or  by  Governmeot, 
to  choose  paintings;  principle  on  which  the  paintings  should  be  disposed  of.  Gram 

2989-2991 Of  whom  the  proposed  committee  shotdd  be  composed;  by  whomitshoold 

be  selected,  i6. 2995-3000 Nature  and  extent  of  the  jobbing  at  present  prevailing  in  the 

provinces  in  r^ard  to  the  selection  of  pictures  by  prizeholders,  and  which  the  proposed 

plan  will  suppress,  ib.  3001-3009 Approval  of  an  arrangement  by  which  the  cominittee 

should  select  the  best  paintings,  but  not  requiring  that  the  prizeholders  should  necessaniy 
select  from  that  collection,  J&.  Finden  399O'— Preference  to  be  given  to  a  committee  of 
selection  over  leaving  the  prisKeholder  a  free  choice ;  danger  of  jobbing,  Eastlak  4459 

Approval  of  an  arrangement  by  which  the  committee  should  select  paintings  ix^' 

deserving  of  purchase,  but  leaving  it  to  the  prizeholders  to  make  such  choice  among  ibcn^" 

selves  as  they  might  think  proper,  ib.  4405-4467- It  should  be  composed  partly  of 

artists ;  no  professional  bias  is  to  be  apprehended,  ib.  4502-4504. 

4.  Objections  to  this  Plan  : 

One  of  the  objections  to  deputing  the  choice  of  pictures  to  the  committee  is  the  pWj" 

bility  of  the  imputation  of  collusion,  Godwin  303-397 It  is  very  doubtful  "^'^^,1 

would  tend  to  a  better  selection  of  pictures  if  the  committee  selected  instead  of  ^°^.^° , 

scribers,  Fahey  1615-1620.  1628-1663 ^The  artists  with  whom  witness  is  acquaint^ 

have  preferred  the  mode  adopted  by  the  Art  Union  of  London,  Cooper  ^9^5"^^^"^ 
Great  difficulty  that  would  arise  in  forming  the  committees  of  art  unions  to  ^^^^''^^j 

of  art,  Pye  3658 No  change  in  the  present  system  of  allowing  subscribers  to  seiec 

their  own  works  of  art  is  to  be  recommended,  ib.  3659. 

The  system  of  the  Art  Union  of  London  as  to  the  choice  of  pictures  by  the  pnz^^^'jf^ 
themselves,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  system  adopted  in  Dublin  of  a  committee  otsei- 

tion  choosing  the  works,  E.  Finden  3988,  3989 Plan  at  first  proposed  o^."^*  *  ^jg 

ing  the  subscribers  to  select  their  prizes,  but  to  leave  such  right  to  the  c^'^"^'**^'j^.be 
of  that  plan,  Eastlake  4448 Difficulty  of  checking  jobbing  if  prizeholders  bad  ^^ 
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Selection  of  Prizes — II.  By  the  London  Art  Union — continued. 
4.  Objections  to  this  Plan — continued. 

power  of  selecting  from  the  studios  of  artists  as  well  as  from  the  gallery,  Eastldke  447a 

No  evil  has  resulted  from  the  present  system  in  the  purchase  ofpictures,  ib.  4479- The 

holders  of  prizes  should  continue  to  exercise  the  right  of  selecting  for  themselves ;  thefe 
have  been  many  injudicious  selections,  mostly  in  the  high-priced  awards,  Foggo  4674, 
4675- 

III.  By  the  Birmingham  Art  Union: 

As  regards  the  excellence  of  the  prize  pictures  to  be  chosen,  there  is  no  doubt  it  would 
be  better  to  leave  the  selection  to  a  committee  chosen  for  their  generalK'  believed  supe-< 

riority  in  the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  art,  ilfaxoit  gi  1-927 ^I'his  arrangement 

would  have  its  objections ;  probaole  nature  of  these  objections,  ii.  914-917 Generally 

speaking,  the  selections  which  have  been  made  by  the  prizeholders  from  the  annual 
exhibitions  have  been  judicious,  ib.  922,  923. 

IV.  By  the  Dublin  Art  Umm: 

The  Dublin  Art  Union,  instead  of  giving  its  prizes  in  money,  gives  them  in  paintings 
and  other  objects  of  art,  selected  by  the  committee  which  is  chosen  by  the  council  for 

that  purpose,  Bep.  viii The  paintings  are  selected  from  the  several  exhibitions  in  the 

capital,  26. ^The  pictures  which  are  given  as  prizes  are  entirely  chosen  by  the  com- 
mittee of  selection  ;  there  has  been  no  complaint  among  the  subscribers  on  the  subjectj. 

'  Cash  616.  655,  656.  659-663 Nor  any  application  to  put  it  on  the  same  footing  as 

the  London  Art  Union,  ib.  657,  658 Any  dissatisfaction  has  been  entirely  confined 

to  artists  whose  pictures  have  not  been  chosen,  tb.  662,  663 Constitution  of  the 

committee  of  selection  ;  way  in  which  elected ;  there  is  no  risk  of  favouritism  arising 

from  the  present  organization  of  the  committee,  ib.  664-672 In  general  the  public 

wait  for  the  exhibition  before  they  subscribe,  in  order  to  see  what  chance  they  have  of 

getting  good  pictures,  ib.  676-679 The  prizes  selected  by  the  committee  are  publicly 

and  gratuitously  exhibited,  ib.  759. 

The  great  distinction  in  the  constitution  of  the  society  in  Dublin  as  contrasted  with 
that  of  London  is  in  the  power  of  selection  being  vested  in  the  committee.  Blacker  1304 
The  especial  object  of  the  society  being  the  encouragement  of  high  art,  this  power 
being  vested  in  the  committee  is  more  likely  to  attain  that  object,  than  if  it  were  left  to 
the  subscribers,  ib.  1305-1324 No  objection  has  been  made  by  the  body  of  sub- 
scribers to  this  arrangement,  ib.  1325-1334 Opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  two  different 

ftvstems,  the  one  vesting  the  power  of  selection  in  the  committee,  the  other  vesting  it  in 
the  subscribers  at  large,  principally  in  reference  to  the  operation  on  art,  without  looking 

to  artists,  ib.  1336-1348 Way  in  which  the  Art  Union  of  Dublin  has  been  generally 

guided  in  its  choice  of  paintings,  ib.  1349,  ^  ^9* Beneficial  working  of  the  plan 

adopted  by  the  society  with  regard  to  the  selection  of  pictures  by  a  committee ;  pre- 
vention of  jobbing  thereby.  Graves  3000.  3004-3009* 

¥•  Bylthe  Edinburgh  Art  Union : 

Description  of  pictures  purchased  by  prizeholders  in  the  Art  Union  of  Scotland,  from 

the  year  1838  to  the  year  1844,  Godwin  403 There  have  been  no  complaints  on 

the  part  of  subscribers  that  they  have  sometimes  got  paintings  of  subjects  in  which  they 
were  comparatively  uninterested.  Bell  1258, 1259— — The  committee  of  the  Art  Union 
of  Edinburgh  purchase  the  pictures,  and  they  are  distributed  among  the  subscribers  by 

lot;  there  is  no  power  of  selection  on  their  part  whatever,  ib.  1184 There  has  never 

been  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  subscribers  in  respect  of  this  mode  of  selection, 
althougn  there  have  been  such  complaints  made  by  individual  artists,  ib.  1189-1206. 

1220-1234 ^The  mode  of  election  of  the  committee  is  sufficient  to  check  any  alleged 

abuse  of  their  power  as  regards  favouritism,  ib.  1207-1219. 

Selous,  Mr.    See  Outlines,  I. 

Shaksperifs  Works.    Proposition  for  the  distribution  annually  of  a  play  of  Shakspere 
illustrated  in  outline  by  able  artists.  Graves  2970. 

Shecy  Sir  Martin  Archer,  P.  R.  A.    Has  been  a  subscriber  from  the  foundation  of  the  Art 
Union  of  London,  Godwin  545. 

Shentom,  Henry  Chawner.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  recently  engraved  '^  Pamell's 

Hermii"  for  the  Glasgow  Art  Union,  4219-4224 The  electrotype  process  has  not 

been  adopted  in  Glasgow,  4225 It  has  been  adopted  by  the  Irish  Art  Union,  4226 

^—Number  of  impressions  that  may  be  struck  off  before  an  engraving  will  require 

retouching,  4227-4229 Not  more  than  one  hundred  proofs  should  be  struck  off  any 

plate,  4230,  4231— —Retouching  plates  before  impressions,  after  the  proof  is  circulated 

among  the  public,  is  a  fraud,  4232— —Witness  has  heard  of  plates  being  retouched  in 
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Shenton,  Henry  Chawner.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— coitftnued!, 

order  to  produce  the  number  of  proofs  required,  4233-4239- The  original  engrafer 

.    ought  to  repair  his  plate,  4240,  4241 rA  repaired  plate  can  never  equal  the  original, 

4242-4251 Additional  expense  of  retouching  a  plate,  4252,  4253 Comparatife 

expense  of  electrotype  and  retouching  worn  copper-plates,  4254,  4255. 

beneficial  influence  exercised  by  art  unions  on  the  engravers  of  the  coantry,  exan- 

plified  in  witness's  own  case,  4256-4258 ^The  art  unions  have  done  much  to  bring 

line  engraving  into  notice,  4259. 

Pubushers  previously  to  the  Art  Union  encouraged  mezzotinto  engravings,  becaose  they 
could  get  them  engraved  at  two-thirds  the  price,  and  charge  the  public  as  much  as  for 

a  line  engraving,  4260 Publishers  have  no.  reason  to  complain  of  a  dimination  of 

price  having  taken  place ;  the  higher  class  of  engravings  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
distribution  of  engravings  of  the  value  of  those  of  the  Art  Union,  4261-4267 — *High 
art  has  not  been  much  attended  to  by  the  publishers  of  England ;  this  is  to  be  ascribed 

to  a  want  of  taste  on  the  part  of  the  public,  4268-4270 Great  number  of  engrayii^ 

of  a  high  class  introduced  from  the  Continent ;  proof  here  afforded  of  the  willingoesi  of 

the  pubh'c  to  encourage  art,  4271-4276 Opinion  that  if  the  nrintsellers  would  under- 

f  take  this  class  of  works  they  would  advance  art  and  artists,  and  there  would  be  a  ready 
sale  to  the  public,  42  77-4285 -^ — General  approbation  with  which  the  compofiitioos  b 
outline  circulated  by  the  Art  Union  of  London  have  been  met ;  such  publicacioas  teod 

to  encourage  a  taste  for  hi^h  and  pure  art,  4286-4290 Improvement  in  the  public 

taste  in  reference  to  engraving  j  to  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  art  unions,  4291, 4392. 

The  art  unions  have  not  stimulated  the  activity  of  publishers,  4293,  4294 — -Q^ 
neral  regulation  of  the  trade  with  regard  to  publishing ;  profits ;  commissioa ;  poirer 

exercised  by  the  publishers  over  the  engravers,  4295-4308.  4312-4318 Disposal 

of  the  plates  belonging  to  the  Art  Union ;  selling  diem  would  not  be  a  means  of 

testing  their  merit,  4309-4311 ^The. publishers  were  complete  dictators  ste  to  the 

subjects  engraved  and  distributed  among  the  public ;  the  art  unions  have  done  great 

good  in  putting  an  end  to  this,  4314-4318 Approval  of  a  plan  for  employing  two 

or  three  engravers  instead  of  one  by  the  Art  Union,  a  separate  subject  beio^  engraved 
on  steel  for  each  five  thousand  subscribers ;  how  any  difficulty  as  to  the  distribatioQ 

might  be  met,  4319 ^The  selection  of  engravers  and  subjects  for  engraving  shodd  be 

left  to  an  amateur  committee ;  there  is  no  apprehension  that  they  will  abuse  their  poirer, 

4320, 4321.  4324 The  delay  in  the  engraving  of  the  '^Saints'  Day"  explained,  4321- 

4324 The  art  unions  engraving  their  own  plates  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  plan  of 

giving  prizes  for  engravings,  leavmg  to  the  prizeholders  the  power  of  selecting  fion 

engravings  already  published,  4325 Class  of  subjects  which  should  be  selected  bf 

art  unions  for  engraving ;  modem  art  recommended  in  preference  to  ancient,  4326-4331. 

Sievier,  Mr.    Testimonial  from  Mr.  Sievier  respecting  the  favourable  results  attending  (lie  1 
use  of  the  electrotype  process,  App.  364. 

Small  Prizes.    Objections  to  small  prizes  of  paintings ;  30/.  ought  to  be  the  lowest  prne, 

Graves  3019 Raising  the  prizes  would  stimulate  artists  to  produce  good  works,  ri. 

3020. 

Smalt  Works  of  Art.    Without  the  aid  of  art  unions  there  wtmld  be  eneourtgement  for  the 
smaller  works  of  art,  Uwins  1764. 

SocUie  des  Amis  de$  Arts  (Paris.)    Special  exception  in  favour  of  this  society  made  by  the 
French  government  when  they  put  down  lotteries,  Foggo  4735, 

Society  of  British  Artists.    Rule  of  the  society  with  regard  to  the  hanging  pictoresof 
members,  Foggo  4694-4697. 

SoKator-General.    His  opinion  was  against  the  legality  of  the  Art  Union  of  London,  Godr 
^oin  567.  678. 

Spencer,  Mr.,  of  Liverpool.    Was  the  first  discoverer  of  the  electrotype  process ;  he  took  out 
no  patent  for  it.  Palmer  4162-4165. 

Stanfield,  Clarkson.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  a  subscriber  to  the  Art  Union  of 

London  ;  has  some  knowledge  of  the  Scotch  Art  Union,  2347-2353 Solargeasas 

of  money  expended  yearly  by  the  Art  Union  of  London  on  art,  if  properly  directed,  m 

doing. great  good,  and  would  do  great  good,  2354 ^The  objects  held  in  view  by  the 

society  were  generally  to  encourage  art ;  their  operations  have  not  tended  to  encoura^ 

high  art  more  than  other  branches,  2355,  2359.  2366, 2367 Offering  premiumB  mJ 

compositions  in  outline  is  calculated  to  encourage  a  certain  attention  to  high  ^^f^ 

still  with  regard  to  painlmgs  it  is  not  doing  much,  2360-2365 ^Reoommeadatiofl  tn« 

the  committee  of  the  Art  Union  should  depute  the  power  of  selection  to  an  '^^^^"'^^ 
committee;  this  might  be  formed  partly  ot  artists  and  partly  of  other  persons  competed 
to  fudge  of  art,  2368-4374. 

The  choice  made  by  prizeholders  does  not  always  tend  to  the  improvement  of  a  tawe 

in  art,  2375 The  period  of  the  year  at  which  the  lottery  is  held  is  anferonraWe  to 

selection,  2376,  2377^ Many  of  the  works  they  would  be  inclined  to  select  are  alr^ 
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Stanfield,  Clarkson.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

disposed  of,  2376-^380; In  the  event  of  the  i^izeholder  £uiding  the  wodt  iHiich  he 

was  desirous  of  possessing  disposed  of,  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  he  were  allowed  die 

power  of  ^ving  a  commission,  ib. The  smallness  of  the  prizes  deteriorates  greatly 

from  the  utility  of  the  art  union,  2389*2385 Portrait  and  landscape  painting  are  die 

branches  most  encouraged  by  public  opinion,  2386-2389 ^lliere  is  a  progressive 

improvement  in  the  taste  of  the  public  as  regards  high  art,  2390-2392* 

Witness  would  look  more  to  the  patronage  of  the  Government  than  to  that  of  indivi- 
duals for  the  encoaragement  of  high  art ;  suggestion  of  the  mode  in  which  Government 

influence  should  display  itself,  2393-2396 The  encouragement  of  fine  arts  in  the 

decoration  of  the  New  Houses  of  Farliament  is  a  legitimate  application  of  Govenmient 

patronage,  2397,  ^39^^ Under  certain  restrictions,  art  unions  are  calculated  to  diffuse 

a  certain  appreciation  and  love  of  art,  2399 ^They  shotdd  be  concentrated  as  much 

as  possible ;  there  might  be  one  for  each  kingdom,  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin, 
2400-2402— ^-Doubts  as  to  whether  it  would  be  generally  beneficid,  as  far  as  art 

unions  are  concerned,  to  allow  the  competition  of  foreign   art,  2403-2428 Further  • 

evidence  as  to  the  evil  effects  arising  from  the  smallness  of  the  prizes,  2429-2444 
The  practical  errors  of  the  art  union  consist  of  two:  in  not  distributing  engravings  of 
sufficient  superiority,  and  in  purchasing  pictures  at  too  low  a  price ;  remedy  suggested 
in  the  constitution  of  art  unions  to  obviate  these  defects,  2445-2461*  2469-2473* 

Objections  to  the  electrotype  system,  2462-2468 ^The  selections  of  etchings  illus- 
trating ^^  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  distributed  among  the  subscribers,  were  very  l^utiful 
and  calculated  to  do  sood ;  compositions  of  this  kind  are  of  the  highest  advantage  to 

art,  2473-2484 Miects  upon  art  of  the  distribution  of  medals  and  bronzes  by  the  Art 

Union  of  London  2485-2493 Witness  would  not  prefer  such  distribution  to  the 

distribution  of  engravings,  but  they  might  be  combined  with  advantage,  2490. 

Witness  has  heard  a  great  deal  from  artists,  both  for  and  against  art  unionfi ;  objections 

nade  to  them  among  witness's  accjuaintances,  2494-2509 Hitherto  we  have  much 

wanted  in  this  country  manufacturing  desi^ers;  they  are  now  being  suppUed  by  the 
schools  at  Somerset-house,  2510-2513— If  a  man  has  genius  to  be  a  painter,  very  few 
things  will  keep  him  from  rising ;  he  would  rise  without  the  assistance  of  art  unions, 

2514-2516 The  majority  of  the  eminent  artists  in  London  are  unfavourable  to  the 

Art  Union,  2517— General  effect  of  art  unions  upon  the  existing  state  of  art  in  this 
country,  251 8-2527-— A  sudden  suspension  of  tne  urt  unions  would  produce  great 
individual  distress,  2528-^- It  would  perhaps  have  been  as  well  if  art  unions  had  never 
existed,  but  witness  would  be  sorry  now  to  see  them  done  away  with,  2528-2539. 

Stanfield,  Mr.  Reason  for  supposing  that  Mr.  Stanfield  is  favourable  to  the  principle  of 
the  Art  Union  of  London,  Goamin  544. 

Statuary.  It  would  be  advisable  to  include  amongst  the  prizes  specimens  of  statuary. 
Rep.  xxxix. 

Steel  Engraving.  On  account  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  subscribers,  the  aid  of 
steel  engraving  has  been  called  in  by  the  Art  Union  of  Edinburgh  in  order  to  adequately 

supply  Dieir  demands,  Rep.  xiii- The  Art  Union  of  London  does  not  make  use  of  the 

engraving  on  steel ;  difficulty  of  getting  engravers  to  work  on  steel,  Godwin  74 Steel 

engraving  is  received  with  as  much  satbfaction  as  copper-plate  by  the  subscribers.  Bell 

1096-1099 Evidence  as  to  the  introduction  of  steel  engraving,  ib.  1154-1163 

Evidence  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  steel  and  copper-plate  engraving,  ib,  1260-1264 
——Engraving  on  steel  is  only  a  modern  invention ;  its  merit  is  that  it  multiplies  very 
much  the  nutnoer  of  impressions,  Fahey  1702,  1703. 

Maximum  number  of  impressions  taken  from  a  steel  plate,  Wag8taff*i6y^  2675 

Number  of  impressions  taken  from  a  mezzotinto  steel  plate.  Graves  2751 Extreme 

number  taken  off  a  mezzotinto  steel  plate;  comparison  with  copper,  ib.  2785-2792 

Steel  line  engravings  are  very  little  known  on  the  Continent,  ib.  2793 Maximum 

number  of  impressions  taken  from  a  steel  plate,  Colnaghi  3739^  3740^— Steel  engraving,, 
from  the  power  of  greatly  multiplying  impressions,  has  influenced  art  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  the  electrotype,  ib.  3741^ Greater  number  of  impressions  obtained  from  steel 

plates  than  from  copper  plates,  E.  Fmden  3956 Approval  of  the  substitution  of  steel 

for  copper-plate  by  art  unions,  ib.  3956-3963 Steel  will  produce  almost  any  number 

of  impressions,  Macqueen  ^^i^jQ. 

Subscriptions.  Increase  in  the  number  of  subscribers  to  the  London  Art  Union  since  the 
period  of  its  establishment  to  the  present  time.  Rep.  v Greatest  number  of  sub- 
scribers in  any  one  year,  Godwin  61 Statement  showing  the  amount  of  subscriptiona 

from  1837  ^o  1844,  both  inclusive,  16.  298-301 ^The  subscription  for  the  first  year 

amounted  to  489/.  Qs.,  and  for  the  last  to  14,292/.  125.,  ib. The  great  increase  in  the 

number  of  subscribers  may  be  attributed  to  the  institution  becoming  more  known,  »i. 

302-307 It  has  extended  rapidly  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  even  beyond  it,  ib. 

—Mode  of  distribution  of  subscriptions  to  the  Art  Union  of  London  for  the  year  1844, 
App.  297. 
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Subscriptions— continued. 

There  are  many  subscribers  to  the  Dublin  Art  Union  among  the  higher  cksies;  Catk 

8a6— Class  of  persons  constituting  the  subscribers  to  the  art  uniou,  ib.  824-839 

Falling  off  in  thci  number  of  subscribers  in  consequence  of  the  doubts  thrown  upon  the 

leeaUty  of  the  bod^,  16.  674,  675 ^The  society  embraces  persons  of  all  classes  tod  of 

all  religious  denominations;  there  has  never  been  any  sort  of  party  feeling  shown  either 
in  the  admission  of  individuals  or  the  selection  of  the  committee,  JBlai^er  1517*1521 
^^— This  circumstance  has  been  beneficial  to  the  public  feeling  of  the  couotry,  ib.  1520. 

Falling  off  of  late  in  the  number  of  subscribers  to  the  Edinburgh  Art  Union;  cause  to 
which  this  may  be  attributed^  Bell  1168-1171. 

See  also  Distribution  of  Engravings.        Engravings.        Dublin  Art  Union,     Prizes. 
Selection  of  Prizes, 

Sugden,  Sir  Edward.    Has  expressed  an  opinion  favourable  to  art  unions,  Godwin  575. 

Suppression  of  Art  Unions.    Considerable  embarrassment  was  experienced  by  several  trdsts 
in  conseouence  of  the  interruption  given  by  the  notice  of  the  Treasury  to  the  coancil  of 

the  Art  Union  of  London,  Godwin  522-527 Statement  in  the  notice  of  theTreasoir 

as  to  the  reasons  why  an  end  was  to  be  put  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Art  UoioHy  ih.  578, 

679 ^Date  at  which  the  Art  Union  ot  London  received  the  notice  from  the  Treasuiy, 

ib.  568-570 ^There  was  a  general  suspension  of  art  unions  in  consequence.  Cash  840 

General  disappointment  felt  at  this  result,  ib.  841-847 ^The  whole  art  would  be 

benefited  by  the  suppression  of  art  unions,  Burnet  3623-3626. 

T. 

Tableaux  de  Genre.    The  Committee  do  not  object  to  encouragement  being  given  to  what 

may  be  called  tableaux  de  genre.  Rep.  xxxiii Bearing  upon  our  classical  literatiR^ 

prose  or  verse,  they  seek  to  give  a  more  vivid  expression  to  its  noblest  and  SMBt 
cherished  remains^  tb. 

Talfourd,  Mr.  Serjeant.  Admission  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  that  societies  like  art  amoos, 
having  for  their  direct  object  the  encouragement  of  art,  were  doubtless  not  contemplated 

by  the  Legislature  when  providing  against  gaming.  Rep.  xxvi,  xxvii^ Opinion  of  Mr. 

^ijeant  Talfourd  on  the  subject  of  the  legality  of  art  unions^  Godwin  559 Opinion  of 

Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  on  a  case  submittra  to  him  respecting  the  legality  of  art  aoiooi^ 
App.  366. See  also  Pencdties. 

Terra  Cotta  Modelling.    Encoura^ment  at  little  cost,  and  yet  with  considerable  advantage, 

might  be  extended  to  productions  in  terra  cotta,  wooo,  and  ivory,  iiep.  xzxi No 

encouragement  has  been  given  to  terra  cotta  modelling,  Godwin  166 rropriety  of  the 

Art  Union  offering  prizes  for  models  in  terra  cotta,  E.  Finden  3920. 

**  Tired  Huntsman.**    Number  of  proofs  and  prints  taken  from  this  subject,  Chdwin  ^ 
This  engraving  has  borne  a  higher  price  in  the  market  than  it  was  issued  aU  Col' 
naghi  3759,  3760—— Number  of  impressions  taken  off  this  plate,  Shenton  4228,  4489. 
4245. 

Treasury  f^otice.  The  reason  for  the  notice  being  given  which  caused  the  suppression  of 
art  unions  was  the  fact  of  their  being  supposed  to  come  within  the  Lottery  Act,  Bla^ 
1429. 

Turner,  Charles.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  acquainted  with  the  constitution  and  ope- 
ration of  the  Art  Union  of  London,  399&  3996 General  opinion  as  to  tlie  benefits 

conferred  on  art  by  the  Union,  3997»  3998 Excellence  of  the  engravings  hitherto  dis- 
tributed by  the  Art  Union ;  comparison  with  the  art  unions  of  Dublin  and  Edinburgb, 

3999-4001 How  far  it  is  desirable  that  the  engraver  should  have  a  voice  as  to  m 

picture  to  be  engraved,  4002-4004 Witness  does  not  condemn  the  mode  in  wliich  the 

electrotype  has  been  used  by  the  London  Art  Union,  4005-4008 Excellence  of  the 

impressions  obtained  from  the  electrotype,  4009-4014 ^The  multiplication  of  en- 
gravings by  the  Art  Union  of  London  has  not  been  and  cannot  be  iujurious  to  the  pnoi- 

selling  trade, 4015-4021 Petition  against  art  unions  presented  to  The  House;  means 

taken  by  Mr.  Graves  to  obtain  witness's  signature ;  his  refusal,  402 1-402 7- — -Necessity 
for  the  Art  Union  being  particular  in  the  choice  of  first-rate  pictures  and  engravings, 
4028-4031. 

Witness  as  an  engraver  has  no  fear  of  the  competition,  4032-4038 ^A  ^^*'T^ 

engraver  has  no  difficulty  in  selling  his  engravings,  even  if  they  run  counter  to  tne 

wishes  of  a  first-rate  printseller,  4039-4042 Approval  of  an  arrangement  by  wn^cft 

a  certain  number  of  prizes  being  given  for  engravings,  the  holders  should  select  for  them- 
selves from  the  best  engravings  that  have  appeared  within  any  short  period,  4^437^ 
Independent  gentlemen,  though  amateurs,  are  to  be  preferred  10  artists  in  the  committee 

of  management  of  the  Art  Union,  4044-4051 Gentlemen  in  general  are  not  judges 

a  picture  to  be  engraved,  4052-4054 No  advantage  would  result  from  associating 
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Turner,  Charles.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 
gach  occasions  with  the  committee  persons  professioiially  acquainted  with  engraving, 

4065i  4056 ^The  committee,  before  deciding  upon  an  engraver,  should  consult  the 

engraver  in  reference  to  his  peculiar  talent,  and  the  subjects  he  would  prefer,  4057,  4058 

Water-colour  drawings  make  good  subjects  for  engraving,  4059— —-Great  superiority 

of  water-colour  drawings  of  the  present  day  compared  with  50  years  ago,  i6« 

U. 

^*  Una.'*  Evidence  generally  respecting  the  engraving,  electrotyping,  &c.  of  this  plate. 
Palmer  4069.  4126,  et  «€y.^— Actual  cost  to  tne  Art  Union  of  each  print  of  the  **  Una," 
Boys  4417,  4418— —Abstract  from  the  ledger  of  expenditure  incurred  by  the  Art  Union 
of  London  for  the  engraving  and  printing  of  Hilton's  picture  of  "  Una,"  for  the  sub- 
scribers of  1842, 12,291  in  number,  engraved  by  W.  Watt,  App.  301. 

''  Under-cut"  .The  ^^  under-cut"  is  as  much  in  use  in  engravings  to  which  the  electrotype 
has  been  applied  as  in  those  to  which  it  has  not  been  applied.  Palmer  4094. 

Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Superior  character  of  the  engravings  sold  to  the 
young  men  at  the  universities  compared  with  the  sporting  prints  formerly  patronized. 
Graves  3041 ;  Leggatt  3326. 

UvnnSf  Thomas.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — The  plan  of  the  London  Art  Union  is  likely 

to  be  injurious  to  art  rather  than  beneficial,  1746-1749 ^The  principle  of  putting 

money  prizes  into  the  hands  of  subscribers,  instead  of  pictures  ^selected  by  the  com- 
mittee, is  injurious  to  art,  as  pictures  are  likely  to  be  ill-chosen,  1750-1752 Prize- 
holders  rarely  take  the  advice  of  good  judges  in  the  selection  of  their  pictures,  1753, 

i754"—**Those  living  abroad  may  nave  done  so  occasionally,  1755 ^The  pictures  most 

likely  to  be  chosen  are  not  those  on  which  the  most  study  has  been  expended,  ib. 
The  selection  of  a  picture  by  the  Art  Union  ought  not  to  depend  upon  chance,  but  upon 
its  own  excellence ;  when  it  would  be  an  object  of  ambition  for  artists,  1 756        If  the 
committee  chose  the  pictures,  the  subscriptions  would  fall  off;  but  the  diminished  sub- 
scriptions, so  applied,  would  do  more  good  than  the  larger  amount,  1759-1958 The 

circulation  of  works  of  a  high  character  would  promote  a  taste  for  art,  1759 Engra- 
vings might  be  put  in  the  place  of  small  prizes,  1760,  1761. 

[Second  Examination.]— The  Art  Union  should  purchase  some  of  the  best?prints  from 

the  printsellers,  as  the  smaller  prizes,  instead  or  bad  pictures,  1763 Without  Ae 

aid  of  art  unions,  there  would  be  encouragement  for  the  smaller  works  of  art,  1 764 f 

The  Art  Union  prints  are  made  valueless  by  their  numbers;  the  purchase  of  the  best 

engravings  would  be  far  preferable  to  the  present  mode  of  distribution,  1765 Even 

the  best  engravings  ought  not  to  be  indefinitely  circulated,  1766 ^The  circulation  of 

outlines  as  premiums  for  the  purchase  of  tickets  is  in  a  different  position ;  they  are  shut 
up  in  portfolios,  and  not  hung  up  in  every  room  and  shop-window,  1 767 In  the  pur- 
chase of  outlines,  printsellers  should  be  encouraged  who  have  done  much  for  art;  case  of 

Mr.  Doo's  engraving  of  Eastlake's  Pilgrims,  1768 ^The  choice  of  the  paintings 

should  vest  in  the  committee,  1769 If  outlines  were  circulated  instead  of  prints,  there 

might  be  a  greater  variety,  and  of  a  higher  character,  1770,  1771 Engravings  from 

the  works  of  ancient  masters  should  not  be  excluded ;  they  would  increase  the  value  of 
the  distinction  when  modem  works  were  chosen,  1772,  1773. 

The  works  of  Toreign  living  artists  ought  not  to  be  engraved  by  the  Art  Union,  1773- 
1775*  1782 It  is  the  object  of  an  art  union  to  encourage  British  art;  and  to  en- 
courage foreign  art  would  be  beyond  its  sphere,  1776-1778 The  German  Art  Unions 

have  no  laws  against  the  selection  of  British  pictures  for  engraving ;  but  in  practice 

they  exclude  all  but  their  own,  1779 Engravings  from  the  works  of  Cornelius  and 

otiier  German  artists  are  already  sufficiently  circulated,  1780,  1781- Any  mode  of 

circulating  the  works  of  the  great  masters  would  be  beneficial  ;*  as,  for  example.  Sir  T« 
Lawrence's  original  drawings  at  Oxford,  1783,  1784 ^The  printsellers  consider  them- 
selves aggriev^  by  the  present  plan  of  art  unions,  and  they  are  essential  to  artists,  1785, 
1786 Case  of  Mr.  Kaimhacb,  who  engraved  Sir  David  Wilkie's  works,  adducea  to 

f>rove  the  necessity  of  publishers  for  aiding  the  sale  of  engravings,  1787-1790 Pub- 
ishers  have  capital  to  undertake  works  which  artists  could  not  attempt ;  and  if  their 

profits  are  large,  they  have  great  risks,  1791-1793 In  the  improvement  of  art  unions, 

the  interests  of  publishers  should  be  reconciled  with  the  interests  of  artists,  1794. 

The  judgment  of  ages  has  confirmed  the  merits  of  ancient  masters,  but  of  foreign 
living  masters  there  may  be  doubts ;  there  is  ho  reason,  therefore,  for  selecting  the  latter 
for  engraving,  1795-1799 ^The  funds  of  art  unions  should  be  applied  to  the  encou- 
ragement of  sculpture,  medal  casting,  and  other  branches  of  art,  1800-1802 Bronze 

casts  from  some  of  the  most  distinguished  works  should  be  distributed  as  prizes  to  en- 
courage the  art,  1803-1806 A  portion  of  t^e  funds  might  be  reserved  for  giving 

prizes  of  a  high  value,  for  the  best  painting,  and  best  work  in  sculpture,  bronze  and 

medal  casting,^i8o7 A  paintinoj  might  be  reserved  annually  or  triennially,  for  the 

purpose  of  forming  a  collection  of  British  art,  1808-1810— —Architecture  might  also  be 

0.79.  3x3  encouraged ; 
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Uwins,  Thomas.    (Analysis  of  his  E^ridenee)— cemlmMcI. 

encouraged ;  this  branch  of  art  has  been  excluded  abroad,  1811-1814 -If  certaiiipic. 

tures  were  set  aside,  a  gallery  of  art  must  be  provided,  p^iiaps  by  public  snbscriptuin, 

1815, 1816 The  stimulus  to  eiertion  wonld  be  much  inereased  by  each  an  esdubitren, 

1817—- The  best  works  of  the  year  should  be  selected  by  an  art  anioo^  iinteid  of 
offering  prizes  for  which  estabhshed  artists  do  not  choose  to  compete,  1 818-1 8ss—^I{ 
witness's  plan  were  adopted,  the  present  subscribers  to  the  London  Art  Union  might  fall 
off,  but  equal  numbers  of  another  description  would  be  found,  and  the  funds  would  be 
ample,  1823-1827. 

The  principal  alteration  suggested,  is  the  election  of  a  committee  to  whom  the  whdle  coo^ 
trol  should  be  given,  1 828-1 830— -—In  Germany  the  public  taete  for  wrt  is  gieatar  Hum  k 
England ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  France  or  Italy,  1831  — ^The  art  uoions  of  Germaay  hafe  ex- 
tended the  love  of  art,  1833 The  popular  estimation  of  art  is  lower  in  Italy  thaainaoy 

other  country,  i833<-i835 ^The  London  Art  Union^  as  now  constituted,  has  a  leideacy 

to  encourage  mediocrity  in  art,  1836-1847 It  is  the  general  opinion  of  enunoit  • 

artists,  that  the  London  Union  is  not  well  constituted,  1848-1852 If  constituted  I&e 

the  German  art  unions,  it  would  be  really  serviceable  to  art,  1853 Itwonld  not 

be  liable  to  objection  as  encouraging  gambling,  1854-1856— —The  committee  mkb 
select  all  the  prises,  and  the  prizeholders  might  choose  from  among  them,  1857-1859 

^The  committee  should  be  chosen  annually  by  the  subscribers^  or,  at  all  events^  gome 

should  go  out  annually,  to  prevent  imputations  of  interest  or  bias,  1860-1867 If  the 

choice  of  prizes  could  be  committed  to  some  intermediate  body,  it  would  be  better,  if 
such  aboaycould  be  found,  1868— If  conducted  in  this  manner,  the  (Jnionwoald 
prosper,  1869. 

I7iriii«,  Mr.    Is  favourable  to  art  anions,  Godwin  545. 


Falue  of  Pamtin^s.    The  great  object  of  the  Art  Union  of  London  is  to  increase  the  sale  of 
pictures ;  how  far  this  is  likely  to  operate  in  putting  a  fictitious  value  upon  theoi,  Chdm 

443-463.472-474.479-513 There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  thatthe  estabiishmeotof 

the  Art  Union  puts  a  price  on  pictures  beyond  their  real  value,  Fcihetf,  1603,  1604 — ^Bie 
effect  of  the  Art  Union  has  not  been  generally  to  cause  pictures  to  sell  beyond  their  ml 
value,  Etty  2236-2239. 

VokinSf  John.    (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence.) — Frame-maker,  4641 Considerable  increue 

in   the  trade  of  frame-making,  created  by  the  art  unions,  4642-4646 Improfe- 

ments  in  the  executipn,  character,  and  design  of  these  framjes,  4647-4649.  4652-4S56 
— Papkr  macb^  e8tai>lishments,  and  for  the  application  of  leather  in  imitatioo  of  oak, 
4650,  4651. 

W. 

Wagitaff,  Charles  Eden.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Historical  and  portrait  e&gia?er ;  in 
mezzotinto  and  stipple,  2540-2542*—— New  mode  <tf  engraving  in  line,  stippfe,  andmez- 

zotinto,  lately  adopted,  2543,2544 Large. demand  for  that  description  of  enparing; 

increase  of  late  years,  and  to  what  causes  to  be  ascribed ;  growing  demand  abrotd,  8545- 

3548 Superiority  of  the  English  school  in  that  department,  2549-2551 locreajed 

employment  created  by  the  art  unions  in  witness's  department,  2552-2556 — — Forcigo 

works  on  which  witness  has  been  employed,  2557-2564 General  mode  of  procew- 

ing  in  France  with  regard  to  publishing  engravings,  2565-2568  Engravers  abroad 

generally  publish  their  works  in  connexion  with  the  publisher ;  artists  seldom  pubfeh 
their  own   works,  2569-2576 In  Holland,  and  England  also,  numerous  artists  m 

•    etching  publish   their  own  works,  2577 Disadvantages   of  artists  publishing  their 

own  works;  large  capital  rec^uired  in  the  production  of  large  plates,  2579-2584'  ' 
Commission  Sec.  of  •the  publisher,  for  the  publication  of  an  engraving  by  an  artist  00 

his  own  account ;  general  expense  borne  by  each  party,  2585 t^ublication  of  engrafwg* 

by  subscription,  2597-2603.  .      . 

Confidence  of  the  engravers  generally  in  their  publishers  ;  presentation  of  a  p'®^.^ 

plate  to  Mr.  Moon  by  artists,  2604-2612.  2617 Disapproval  of  the  plan  on  wiucft 

the  National  Art  Union  was  proposed  to  be  established,  2613-2618 -How  far  the  Art 

Union  of  London  is  calculated  to  advance  the  art  of  engraving  ;  objection  to  the  distri- 
bution of  large  numbers  of  engravings,  2619-2630 ^The  employment  of  a  larger  nain- 

ber  of  artists,  and  a  small  number  of  impressions  being  struck  off,  would  be  more  likely 

to  produce  benefit  to  the  art  of  engraving,  2631,  2632 Conclusion  that  the  same  sum 

annually  raised  by  the  art  unions  would  be  applied  to  the  production  of  engramgs 

they  did  not  exist,  2633,  2634- Considerable  diminution  in  the  sale  of  cngranogs  m 

consequence  of  the  distribution  of  prints  by  the  art  unions;  consequent  dimiaauono 
employment  of  persons  producing  that  class  of  works,  2635-2665.  l 

Grounds  of  objection  to  art  unions  as  at  present  conducted,  2666-2668 ^^^ggn, 

objections  might  be  obviated,  and  an  increasea  production  of  fine  engravings  be  cansed,  3^ 

2670 Practicability  of  employing  more  tnan  one  en^ver,  and  limiting  ^ca  P 

to  a  certain  number  of  impressions,  2671 Maximum  impressions  taken  from*    . 
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Wagstaff,  Charles  Eden.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

plate,  2674, 2675 Maximum  from  a  copperplate,  2676 ^The  number  of  proofs  taken 

is  not  regulated  by  any  special  standard,  2677-2679- Absence  of  any  objection 

to  the  distribution  of  outlines  in  composition,  2680,  2681.  2688 The  electrotype  does 

not  correct  the  injury  arising  from  taking  too  great  a  number  of  impressions  from  a 

copper  or  steel  plate,  2682,  2683 ^The  electrotype  is  not  likely  to  be  productive  of 

much  injury  to  legitimate  engraving,  from  the  excessive  distribution  of  the  art  unions,  2684 

.« The  distribution  of  casts  from  statues  would  tend  to  increase  a  taste  for  sculpture^ 

2685,  2686 And  the  execution  of  medals  in  the  same  degree,  2687- The  engraving 

of  a  picture  operates  as  an  advertisement,  2691,  2692. 

Water  Colour  Drawings.     It  has  happened  that  a  better  selection  has  been  made  by  the 
public  from  water-colour  drawings  than  from  oil  paintings,  in  their  choice  of  prizes ;  to 

what  cause  this  may  be  attributed,  Godwin  632-536 The  English  school  of  water- 

colour  drawings  is  generally  supposed  to  be  superior  to  that  of  other  countries,  ib.  535 

The  operations  of  the  Art  union  have  been  perhaps  less  beneficial,  in  proportion,  to 

the  painters  in  water  colours  than  to  the  painters  in  oil  colours.  Fielding  2336- Great 

superiority  of  the  water-colour  drawings  of  the  present  day  comjpared  with  fifty  years 

ago.  Turner  4059 ^Water-colour  drawings  make  good  subjects  tor  engraving,  io. 

See  also  New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours. 

Watty  Mr.  W.  H.    Testimonial  from  Mr.  Watt  respecting  the  favourable  results  attending 
the  use  of  the  electrotype  process,  App.  364. 

West  of  England  Art  Union.  The  West  of  England  Art  Union  had,  in  1842,  306  subscri- 
bers, returning  an  income  of  153  guineas.  Rep.  vii Mode  in  which  this  sum  has  been 

distributed  and  divided,  ih. Meagre  as  this  amount  may  seem,  it  has  not  been  i/rith- 

out  its  eflfect  in  stimulating  to  a  desire  and  effort  for  better  things,  ih. Copy  of  the 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  West  of  England  Art  Union,  estabJished  1842,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  art  in  the  western  counties^  App.  328. 

West  Riding  Art  Union.  Purchase  by  this  Art  Union  from  witness  of  500  impressions 
of  an  engraving  by  Watt,  after  Leslie;  the  society  not  having  sufficient  fimds  to  employ 
an  engraver.  Graves  2879-2888. 

Westminster  Hall.  Creditable  character  of  the  exhibition  of  sculpture  and  fresco  ih  West- 
minster Hall,  at  present,  Eastlake  4636-4538. 

Westphalia.    Laws  of  the  Art  Union  in  Westphalia,  App.^,^^* 

Wood'carving.    No  encouragement  has  been  given  to  wood-carving  by  the  London  Art 

Union,   Godwin   167-170 It  would  be    a  legitimate  application  of  the  funds  of 

the  society  to  encourage  this  branch  among  others,  ib.  iji. 

Wood  Engraving.  The  art  of  wood  engraving  might,  under  judicious  restrictions,  be  em- 
ployed. Rep.  XXXV— Wood  engraving  has  been  in  one  or  two  instances  encouraged  by 
the  Art  Union  of  London,  but  not  to  any  great  extent;  it  is  now  under  the  consideration 

of  the  committee,  Godwin  136, 137 Superiority  of  the  English  wood  engravings  over 

the  continental ;  their  designs  are  sent  over  to  be  cut  upon  wood  in  London,  Graves  2721 

^The  patronage  of  art  unions  should  extend  if  possible  to  wood  engraving,  Ryall 

3428. 

Works  of  Art.    Tlie  main  object  of  the  Art  Union  of  London  was  to  open  the  enjoyment 

of  the  works  of  fine  art  to  all  classes,  Godwin  10,  11 ^Works  of  art  emunerated  for 

which  the  Dublin  Art  Union  offers  premiums.  Blacker  1441-1447. 

Worn-out  Plates.    Little  value  of  old,  worn-out  plates;  fraud  coinmiited  upon  the  public  by 
retouching  them,  JFoggo  4760-4763. 

Wyon,  Edward  William.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  been  a  subscriber  to  the  London 
Art  Union  from  its  commencement,  and  has  had  also  a  commission  from  it,  2003^ 

2004 ^The  Art  Union  is  likely  to  be  very  beneficial  to  art,  2006 ^With  respect  to  the 

organization  of  the  society,  there  may  be  some  matters  of  detail  that  might  be  improved, 

but  there  is  no  important  point  to  be  objected  to,  2006 It  has  been  beneficial  in 

the  bringing  forward  many  productions  superior  to  those*  which  were  formerly  executed, 
and  under  proper  regulations,  might  be  made  very  influential  in  the  production  of  works 
in  the  highest  walk  of  art ;  mode  in  which  witness  would  propose  to  carry  out  the  encou- 
ragement of  high  art,  2007-2018 Recommendation  of  an  application  of  a  portion  of 

the  funds  to  the  distribution  of  bronzes,  2019-2031—— An  application  of  a  portion  of 
the  funds  for  the  execution  of  medals  would  be  most  desirable,  2032-20^-^— The 
greater  number  of  artists  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  art  unions,  2067. 

Wyon,  Mr.    Is  favourable  to  the  Art  Union,  Godwin  646- See  also  MedaU. 
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